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THE SCULPTURED PARAPET OF ATHENA NIKE! 


PLATE I 


Tue charming “ Victory binding her sandal”’ and her sisters of the 
parapet (generally misnamed “ balustrade’’) of the temple of Athena 
Nike on the Athenian Acropolis have justly been ranked, both by 
the public at large and by specialists in the field of sculpture, among 
the most beautiful and epoch-making creations that have survived 
from Greek antiquity. It is, however, as individual pieces that we 
have been forced to admire them; the problem of their adjustment 
to each other, and of the composition of the whole, has seemingly 
remained insoluble. For, while the number of sculptured pieces 
has increased since the first discoveries of 1835,—so that instead of 
the five pieces originally published by Ross we now have forty-four 
(not counting separately those which have been joined together) ,?— 
yet at the same time the extent over which this material was dis- 
tributed has been lengthened by more attentive studies of the temple 
and its surroundings. Hence those who have intensively studied the 
problem, Ross in 1839, Michaelis in 1862, Kekulé in 1869 and 1881, 
Petersen in 1881, Yorke in 1893, Casson in 1921, and Heberdey in 
1910 and 1923, have been faced by the same uncertainties with 
regard to the sequence of the extant pieces.’ It is because of these 
uncertainties, due chiefly to the fact that attention has been con- 
centrated on matters of composition, to the exclusion of the equally 
important elements of technical structure and style, that the entire 
scheme resulting from the cumulative studies of Kekulé and his 
successors falls to the ground. Thus, while Heberdey’s final plan 
shows thirty-eight pieces in their respective positions,‘ it can be 
_ 1! This is a preliminary study of a problem which will eventually be incorporated 
in my monograph on The Propylaea and the Entrance to the Acropolis. 

?I do not include small fragments without traces of sculpture, of which several 
are scattered about the Acropolis, such as pieces of the crowning moulding on the 
terrace of the Agrippa monument, in the south tower of the Beulé Gate, etc. 
Even the number of sculptured fragments might be greatly enlarged if the Turkish 
facing of the south side of the bastion (whence fragments were taken in 1880 and 
1909) could be demolished; but little could be done at present without endangering 
the temple. 

* The references are as follows: Ross, Schaubert and Hansen, Tempel der Nike 
Apteros, pp. 17-18, pl. XIII; Michaelis, Arch. Zeit. 1862, pp. 249-267, pl. CLXII; 
Kekulé, Balustrade des Tempels der Athena Nike; Kekulé, Reliefs an der Balustrade 
der Athena Nike; Petersen, Z. Oest. Gymn. 1881, pp. 261-282; Yorke, J. H. S. 
1892/3, pp. 272-280, pl. X; Casson, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, II, pp.11-19, 
139-174; Heberdey, Jh. Oest. Arch. J. 1910, Beibl. 85-88, and 1922/4, pp. 1-82, 
pl. I: 

‘Op. cit. p. 79, where thirty-five pieces are designated; three more are not 
separately shown but are incorporated with other pieces, U with H, AA with G 
and NN with C. 
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shown that only one of these pieces has been correctly located, 
namely, GG, which on account of the finished left end had been 
identified by Bohn in 1880 as the left end of the parapet, in the 
northeast elbow beside the small stairway. 

Any study of the parapet necessarily falls into two phases, the 
examination of the place whereon it stood, and the investigation of 
the sculptured fragments themselves. 

Considering the location and purpose of the parapet, it was not 
without reason that, among those who first discussed the subject, 
some suggested that it surrounded the temple on all three precipitous 
faces of the bastion.'. But the official viewpoint for forty years was 


Figure 1. TEMPLE AND BASTION OF ATHENA NIKE, FROM THE NORTH 


that it crowned merely the north face, with an elbow beside the small 
stairway at the east, where traces remain on the marble cornice of 
the bastion (a total length of about 11 metres).2. Then it was ob- 
served, from traces on the cornice and on the temple steps, that the 
parapet returned also on the west, at least as far as the southwest 
corner of the temple (giving a total length of about 19 metres) ;° and 
almost simultaneously the discovery of a second sculptured corner 


1 Heller, Archdologisch-artistischen Mittheilungen tiber die Ausgrabungen auf der 
Akropolis zu Athen 1835-1837; Lenoir, Nouv. Ann. 1837, p. 307, and Mon. ined. 
1837, pl. 7. 

2 Ross, Michaelis, Kekulé I. 

3 Bétticher, Z. Bauwesen, 1880, pp. 82-88, 209-214, pl. B—D; he also regarded the 
small stairway as mediaeval and so continued the north face of the parapet right 
up to the “horseman pedestal” of the Propylaea, this increase being counter- 
balanced by a reduction in the length of the east elbow. In the latter opinion he 
was refuted by Bohn, Arch. Zeit. 1880, pp. 85-91; Propylden, pp. 29-31; and in 
Kekulé II. 
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slab forming a right angle, which could not be placed on the obtuse 
northwest corner of the bastion, indicated that the parapet must be 
continued to the southwest corner of the bastion and thence re- 
turned eastward, where, unfortunately, no cornice blocks survive to 
indicate its extent. It has been generally assumed that this south 
flank of the parapet, at a point opposite the east face of the temple, 
bent northward to form an elbow corresponding to that beside the 
small stairway (giving a length of about 35 metres);' but Petersen 
and Heberdey rightly argued that the southeast elbow would have 
been a meaningless obstruction and so omitted it, though they 
continued to assume that the parapet suddenly terminated opposite 
the east facade of the temple (reducing the total length to about 32 
metres), abutting against a higher breastwork which continued east- 
ward. Of this latter theory I propose a further modification, and 
one which greatly increases the difficulties of the restoration, since 
it increases the total length of the parapet to nearly 42 metres. 
While it has been shown that the hypothetical southeast elbow is 
thoroughly undesirable, it must be remarked that the sudden 
termination of the south flank opposite the east facade of the temple 
is equally unjustifiable. For the marble pavement of the bastion, 
immediately behind the parapet, continued eastward without in- 
terruption as far as the Southwest Wing of the Propylaea, and so, 
likewise, did the three tiers of anchor holes for decoration which 
appeared just below the parapet on all three faces of the bastion. 
It seems obvious that, together with the pavement of which it formed 
the edge and the bastion decoration of which it formed the crown, 
the marble cornice of the Pyrgos likewise continued eastward as far 
as the Propylaea,’ the first obstacle against which it could logically 
have terminated; anid the extent of the cornice determined that of the 
parapet which was subsequently laid upon it. Now the south 
cornice is entirely missing, but we may estimate that its length, 
‘Bohn, Kekulé II, Yorke, Casson. 

2 These anchor holes are arr: uae in pairs, eight pairs appearing in each of the 
sheen tiers on the north face of the bastion. By assuming that each pair of holes 
secured a tablet or shield containing a letter, Petersen (Jb. Arch. e 1908, pp. 14-15) 
invented an inscription which just occupied this north flank, but neglected the 
holes on the west front of the bastion as too damaged to be intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, there are nine pairs in each tier on the west front, as regularly 
arranged as those on the north flank. Furthermore, and quite unknown to Peter- 
sen, an additional pair of holes appears in each tier at the northwest corner, so 
arranged that one hole is located on each face; the same arrangement undoubtedly 
recurred at the southwest corner. Another unobserved fact is the continuation 
of the holes along the south flank, where however the wall is almost entirely 
broken away so that the traces are extremely scanty. One pair of holes belonging 
to the middle tier, apparently the fifteenth pair, is located 15.48 m. from the 
southwest corner of the bastion (measured to the centre of the interval between the 
holes); and immediately thereafter the course of stone in question abuts against 
the cliff and stops. 

$T.e., as far as the makeshift west stylobate o7 the Southwest Wing, which was 


prolonged southward as far as the Kimonian wall in the form of a precinct wall for 
the sanctuary of the Charites. 
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measured on the fascia (omitting the broken crowning moulding), 
was about 19.23 m. as far as the east edge of the marble pavement of 
the bastion, its probable termination.' Similarly the length on the 
west may be estimated as 10.603 m., while that on the north flank 
may be actually measured as 9.018 m2 The footing and crowning 
mouldings of the parapet projected on the average 0.072 m. outside 
the fascia of the cornice,’ so that the lengths of the parapet must 
have been about 19.30 m. on the south, 10.725 m. on the west, and 
9.140 m. on the north. And on the east, the elbow beside the small 
stairway would have extended at least as far south as the topmost 
riser, a distance of 2.526 m.,*° while on the other hand if it had been 
carried much farther it would have closed all access to the triangular 
area north of the temple; within these limits, it will be possible to 
ascertain from the grille holes on the top that the exact length was 
2.549 m.° Thus the total periphery of the parapet, measured either 
on the bottom fillet or on the crowning moulding (which had the 
same projection), must have been about 41.71 m.7 

The subdivision of this parapet into its component slabs is indi- 
sated by traces on the cornice of the bastion, dowel holes appearing 


1 The northwest corner of the bastion, immediately under the marble cornice, is 
24.192 m. west of the east wall of the Southwest Wing, here adopted as the datum 
line. The west face of the bastion runs southward 10.286 m. at an angle of 107° 
17’ to the north face, so that the southwest corner was 27.248 m. west of the datum 
line. The south face of the bastion turns eastward at a right angle, so that its 
total length, if prolonged to the datum line, would have been 28.538 m. But the 
east edge of the marble pavement, which (opposite the south wall of the Southwest 
Wing, as shown by a jog in the foundation) was 9.105 m. from the datum line, ran 
southward with a gradual convergence toward the datum line at an angle of 0° 16’, 
and thus intersected the south face of the bastion at a distance of 19.04 m. from the 
southwest corner. To this we add 0.185 m. for the projection of the cornice at the 
west. 

2 The length on the north is obtained by adding the dimensions of the individual 
blocks (Fig. 2), all of which are preserved, though one lies south of the Southwest 
Wing. The length on the west is obtained by subtracting, from the width 10.423 
m. measured on the thirteenth course below the top, the inward batter of 0.057 m. 
at the northwest and of 0.080 m. at the southwest corner, and then adding the 
projections of the cornice at these two corners, 0.132 m. and 0.185 m. respectively. 
The smaller quantities at the northwest corner are due to the fact that this is an 
obtuse angle, the southwest corner forming a right angle. 

3 Heberdey measured only 0.045 m. But an incised line 0.286 m. inside the 
fascia of the cornice, on the displaced and unworn cornice block from the north 
flank, locates the back of the parapet, of which the bed is 0.356 m. wide, so that the 
footing projected 0.070 m. outside the fascia. And on the west front of the tem- 
ple, where the lowest step is 0.168 m. behind the fascia of the cornice, the back of 
the parapet fragment LL is recessed 0.114 m. and hence above the top of the 
lowest step was 0.282 m. inside the fascia of the cornice, which the footing over- 
hung by 0.074 m. We may assume that the average projection was 0.072 m. 

4We add 0.072 m. at the northeast and southwest corners, which were right 
angles, but only 0.050 m. at the obtuse northwest corner, and nothing at the 
southeast corner where the parapet probably ended flush with the cornice. 

5 [.e., the topmost riser (see p. 14) was 2.269 m. behind the face of the bastion 
and so 2.454 m. behind the fascia of the cornice, to which we add 0.072 m. for the 
projection of the footing moulding. 

6 See p. 14. 

7 Kekulé estimated 2.10+9.10+10.80+9.60+3.10+34.70 m., and Heberdey 
2.52+9.13+10.784+-9.72 =32.15 m. 
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approximately at the middle of each of the seven cornice blocks on 
the north, and also three dowel holes on the west front and one on 
the northeast elbow. The single dowel hole on the northeast elbow 
shows that it was subdivided into two slabs, the joint lying at the 
missing south end of the dowel hole, since there is no pry cutting at 
the north; ' thus the length of the left end slab (I) must have been 
about 1.31 m., and that of the right angle slab (II) about 1.24m. On 
the north edge of the cornice it is obvious that there were seven para- 
pet joints, all lying at the east ends of their respective dowel holes, as 
shown by the pry cuttings. Of these eight slabs (herein designated 
as II to 1X), furthermore, the angle slabs are clearly indicated as 0.95 
m. at the east and 0.90 m. at the west, while the westernmost of the 
six intermediate slabs had an odd length of 1.155 m.; the five other 
intermediate slabs had an average length of 1.227 m. (corresponding 
to the unit of 1.229 m. obtained from the wall blocks of the bastion it- 
self); the maximum deviation from perfect regularity allowed by the 
dowel holes is only 0.027 m., and even this will be further reduced to 
0.013 m. when we consider the slabs themselves (Fig 2).2. On the 
west edge of the bastion are now only three dowel holes, located on 
the lowest step of the temple; the northernmost dowel hole is broken 
away; restoring it, however, we have evidence for an angle slab (IX) 
of about 1.095 m. and three intermediate slabs (X to XII) with 
average lengths of 1.227 m., the joints all lying at the south ends of 
their respective dowel holes, as shown by the pry cuttings. It is 
therefore evident that the remaining length of 5.95 m. was divided 
into four intermediate slabs (XIII to XVI) of 1.227 m. and a south- 
west angle slab (XVII) of 1.04 m._ In the ease of the south flank we 
are quite without information as to the precise location of the joints; 
but if the length of the southwest angle slab (XVII) be assumed as 
0.925 m. (the mean between the two lengths employed on the north 
flank), there would be room for fourteen normal slabs (XVIII to 
XXXI) of 1.227 m., and an easternmost end slab (XXXII) would 
have occupied the remainder of about 1.20 m.* 

1 The significance of these pry cuttings, which will be explained in greater detail 
later, has never been appreciated; the only allusion to them in connection with the 
parapet was by Bétticher, as beds for “fragile iron plates’’ of unknown purpose. 

2In Figure 2 are shown the distances between the working ends of the dowel 
holes, giving the approximate lengths of the parapet slabs, and also the estimated 
lengths of the normal and special slabs, as well as (in brackets) the few actual dis- 
tances between the joints as obtained in the course of the following argument. 

§ Kekulé restored twenty-eight slabs: three in the northeast elbow, eight on the 
north flank, ten on the west front, eight on the south flank, and three in the hypo- 
thetical southeast elbow (counting the angle slabs twice Heberdey restored 
twenty-four: two in the northeast elbow, eight on the north flank, nine on the 
west front, and eight on the south flank. Thus, in general, Heberdey’s restoration 
differs from mine only in the length of the south flank; in detail, however, his 
measurements of the slab lengths differ greatly, varying from 1.14 m. to 1.28 m. 
for the intermediate slabs, because he took no account of the proper relations of 


the joints to the dowel holes, not having observed the pry cuttings, as hereafter 
explained. 
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The second phase of the investigation is concerned with the sculp- 
tured fragments themselves. And here, in order to complete the 
skeleton of the restoration, we may first estimate the number of 
human figures appearing in the reliefs. For the most cursory ex- 
amination of the sculptures reveals a very important general charac- 
teristic,! namely, the fact that each slab included an independent 
composition as within a frame, with nothing overlapping on the ad- 
joining slabs or being cut by the joints. In other words, the slabs 
were carved separately on the ground before erection. Hence the 


Figure 3. PreseNtT ARRANGEMENT OF SCULPTURED FRAGMENTS (C, M, KK), 
AcROPOLIS Museum 


figures are in all cases so arranged as to respect the joints, even their 
forms being to a certain extent influenced by this treatment, the 
wings coming right up to the edges of the slabs with straight perpen- 
dicular lines, and flying drapery brought to the edges of the slabs and 
there terminated.* Nor, as Petersen and Heberdey remarked, do 
the human figures within the confines of each slab overlap each other; 
each figure is regarded as an independent unit, evenly spaced and 
never coming into contact with another, but only with animals or 

1 Noted by Ross, Kekulé, Petersen, and Heberdey. 

2 F owe this photograph to the kindness of Professor C. H. Young. 

3. Even the rock, on which is seated Athena (£), ends in a vertical plane at the 


left joint, slightly rounded off and obviously carried no farther, a fact which mis- 
led Kekulé to the opinion that it was an end slab. 
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inanimate objects which sometimes form the central motives of the 
slabs. Two human figures appear on the only complete slab, and, 
because of the regular relations of the figures to the joints in the other 
pieces, and the nearly uniform lengths of the slabs themselves, it is 
evident that every intermediate slab contained two human figures. 
This being the case, there is little difficulty in estimating the total 
number of figures in the entire parapet: being given the number of 
slabs, and counting two figures on each slab, even on the angle slabs 
which are so narrow as to have only one figure on each face,—with 
the exception of the northeast angle slab which contained two figures 
on its long east face alone,—we obtain a total number of sixty-five 
figures. These may be numbered consecutively from left to right, 
figures /—4 appearing in the northeast elbow, 5—/8 on the north flank, 
19-34 on the west front, and 35-65 on the south flank.’ 

Further details of the arrangement must be based upon close study 
of the individual fragments of the parapet.2 And these must be 
considered from three separate standpoints which are of equally 
vital importance, A) structure, B) composition, and C) style. 


* * * * * 


The structural evidence is obtained from the technical details 
visible on surfaces other than the Paso faces, so that we may 
examine, in turn, 1) the backs, 2) the ends, 3) the tops, and 4) the 
bottoms.* 

Viewed in accordance with the treatment of their backs, the slabs 
may be classified in two groups (Fig. 4). The first is composed of 


1 Kekulé at first suggested a total of about twenty figures, later enlarging the 
number to fifty-six (three in the northeast elbow, fifteen on the north, seventeen 
on the west, seventeen on the south, and four in the southeast elbow. Now 
Heberdey would reduce the number to fifty (four in the northeast elbow, fourteen 
on the north, seventeen on the west, and fifteen on the south. 

| designate these forty-four fragments by the letters A to Z and AA to RR 
adopting so far as is convenient the sy +. m of Kekulé and Heberdey. Kekulé’s 
designations run from A to Z (omitting J), from AA to FF, and from 1 to 9, be- 
sides four undesignated pieces on his pp. 7 "and 12; Heberdey partially eliminated 
this awkwardness by inserting p. 7 as GG, and by ad ling the three other pieces on 
p. 12 together with some new fragments as 10 to 16 (the last of which he discarded 
But since voids had been created in the sequence (by the omission of J and the 
attachment of 7, Z, BB, 4 and 8, respectively to B, H, E, DD, and G), I have filled 
out the missing letters from the numbered examples (i.e., the former 1, 2, 3, and 
5 become J*, T*, Z*, and BB*, the asterisk in each case indicating that the piece 
in question is not identical with that to which the same letter was formerly 
applied). The remaining numbered fragments 6 to 7 and 9 to 16 are here desig- 
nated as HH to QQ; and ar additional fragment noted by Casson (no. 798) is he re 
listed as RR. Heberdey’s 17 (in his illustration, p. 45 fig. 49, wrongly calle a‘ 
is disregarded as it obviously does not belong to the parapet, as he himself pointed 
out. 

3 At this point I must record my debt of gratitude to Heberdey for his careful 
description of the technical evidence which is now (apart from one or two samples 
buried within the cement restorations of the backgrounds, executed by Kaloudis 
shortly after Heberdey began his studies in 1908. It is largely on the basis of this 
concealed evidence, which Heberdey so carefully described but unfortunately 
misinterpreted or failed to apply, that I have had to build. 
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those pieces, seventeen in all, in which the smooth back is carried to 
the very bottom. The second group includes eight pieces in which 
the back is recessed to fit over the euthynteria and lowest step of the 
temple. The other nineteen pieces, which are too poorly preserved 
to show whether they belonged to one or the other of the two previous 
categories, remain unclassified.!. The pieces of the first group must 
have rested on the clear portions of the cornice on the north or south 
flanks, on the southern part of the west front, or on the east elbow; 
those of the second group obviously fitted the steps on the west front 
of the temple and thus be- sali 
longed to the northern part -: 1 | 
of the west parapet or, possi- ; 
bly, to the extreme west end 
of the north parapet.2, Among 
these fragments, BB* merits 
special attention because the “4 
hollowed portion of the back- 
ground differs in thickness 
(0.085 m. instead of 0.111 m. 
or 0.043 m. as before the 
lowest step or euthynteria on 
the west), and also because it 
contains distinct traces of a 
corner.” 

A second stage of the prob- Ficure 4. Cwaracreristic JOINTS OF 
lem is the examination of Pane Sane 
the treatment of the end joints of the slabs (Fig. 5). While only 
one slab retains its complete length with both joints preserved, eight 
other pieces still have their right and four their left joints; another 


1 First group: A, B, C, F, H, K, L, M, 0, P,S, U, V, X,GG, KK, NN. Second 

group: E, G, /*, W, AA, BB*, DD, LL. Unclassified: D, J, N, Q, R, T*, Y, Z*, 
'C, EE, FF, HH, II, JJ, MM, OO, PP, QQ, RR. 

? This distinction is not new; though the earliest known of the stepped pieces, 
E, was assigned to the west end of the north flank by Ross and Michaelis, while 
Kekulé at first disregarded the cutting and placed E in the east elbow, it was 
correctly assigned to the west front by Bétticher; then Kekulé added AA and 
LL, while Petersen included also G, /,* BB*, and DD, but omitted LL; Yorke and 
only three pieces, E, G, DD; but Heberdey notes seven, £, 

* 3 DD, and LL (rejecting BB*). The portions of the parapet which 
must Nd at cut to fit over the steps are ‘indicated by shading in Figure 2. 

* Heberdey rotated this fragment about 90 degrees, and placed it near the top 
of the parapet, interpreting the cutting as a colossal lewis hole; but if placed in this 
pasion an inexplicable overhanging ledge, which he did not notice, would come 
only 0.16 m. below the top of the slab, thus closing the lewis hole. Rather must 
we place the fragment lower, assuming that the cavity was cut upward from the 
bottom of the parapet and not downward from the top. Therefore I rotate 
the fragment back to the position indicated by Kekulé, with the hand below the 
helmet, and adopt Pete ie n’s explanation that the cutting was intended for 
the temple steps; and in fact, when the top of the cutting is placed at the top of 
the lowest step of the temple, 0.340 m. above the pavement, the hand and helmet 
fit exactly into the scheme of the sculpture, as will be shown. 
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retains traces of a clamp in the immediate vicinity of the left joint; 
and still another is a left end piece. Among all these it is evident 
that there were bottom dowels on four right ends and on one left end;! 
on the other hand, no dowels existed on two right ends nor on two left 
ends.? Also in the end joints were shift cuttings for the adjustment | 
of crowbars during the placing of the slabs;* the horizontal slots in- 
tended for the points of the crowbars appear on the right ends of two, 
while anotch serving asafulcrum appears on the right end of a third.* 


The cumulative evidence from all these cuttings is that with respect | 
to the end joints also the slabs 
: may be arranged in two groups, 
the first comprising five slabs 
which were laid while the work- 
Nt J men stood at the right (this 


condition being illustrated in 
Figure 5), while in the second 
group are three slabs laid from 
the left (the locations of all the 
cuttings shown in Figure 5 being 
= | reversed) ; that GG also was laid 
Oo SY from the left will be shown 
FIGURE 5. Parapet OPENED , below... The other pieces are 
SHOWING TECHNICAL DETAILS 


unclassifiable. 

The significance of this evidence as to the direction of laying has 
not as yet been appreciated. Heberdey erroneously assumed that 
the joints should normally come at the centres of the dowels, which 
would thus be common to two adjoining slabs, so that both ends of 


1 These dowel holes were normally cut approximately at the middle of the 
thickness of the background, and so about 0.115 m. from the inner face of the 
parapet. But on the west crepidoma of the temple the only bed of sufficient 
width was that of 0.116 m. on the lowest step, so that the dowel holes were here 
located only 0.06 m. from the inner face, and were slightly smaller in size (Fig. 4). 

2 Dowel holes exist on the right ends of G, O, V, KK, and on the left end of A; 
dowel holes were absent from the right ends of A, B, and from the left ends of X, 
GG; the right joints of M, Y, //, and the left joints of E, Z*, HH, LL, are too 
broken to yield evidence with respect to the dowels. At present the joint surfaces 
are so filled with cement that I could personally examine only A, O, and GG; for 
all the others I have followed the information given by Heberdey. In the case of 
B, where he did not observe any dowel and asks whether he might not accidentally 
have overlooked it (his theory being that there ought to have been a dowel at 
each end of every slab), we may assume rather that he omitted it because there 
was none to see. 

3 The cuttings for the points of the crowbars were horizontal slots about 0.05 m. 
in length, centred about midway between the edge of the abacus and the back of 
the slab (i.e., about 0.18 m. from either), and 0.015 m. in height, their lower edges 
coming about 0.04 m. below the tops of the slabs. Corresponding to these were 
fulcrum cuttings or notches for the crowbars at the top of the joint surface (Fig. 5). 

4 The importance of these had been overlooked, the slot on A and the notch on 
O having been filled with cement (which I partially removed), while the slot on Y 
was mentioned by Heberdey only as ‘“‘a shallow horizontal rill 0.015 m. wide, of 
which the purpose cannot be conjectured.” 

5 Laid from the right, G, O, V, X, KK; laid from the left, A, B, Y, and also GG, 
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every slab should have been doweled; hence he regards it as excep- 
tional, and as evidence of careless workmanship, when either end of a 
slab lacks a dowel, or when a joint does not happen to come exactly 
at the centre of adowel.! But from our knowledge of Greek building 
methods it is certain that each slab would have been doweled only 
at one end, which received the entire length of the dowel; it was also 
a general rule that one corner slab (or more in large buildings) 


should be set first and doweled ist | N 

at both ends, the intermediate 
slabs being successively pried | 

against the first-laid corner | 

slab and doweled at the ends 


farther from this corner. Such 
a procedure can be verified 

on the surface of the bastion 

of Athena Nike. For we have 

seen that on the north face of 

the bastion the pry cuttings || 
are always east of the dowel 
holes, indicating that the para- 
pet slabs were doweled at their 
east or left ends; similarly the 
absence of a pry cutting north 
of the dowel hole on the east 
elbow implies that it was at 
the south, so that here the 
slab was doweled at its south 4>“}= 


orleftend. Everywhere else, \ 
on the other hand, the work NS 
seems to have been done in |: | | 
the contrary direction: on the Ficure 6. : RECONSTRUCTION OF FIRsT- 
west crepidoma of the temple 
the pry cuttings are always south of the dowel holes, the 
slabs therefore having been doweled at their south or right ends; 
and since, of the slabs which still retain evidence as to the order of 
laying, the majority (even of those which are smoothly finished 
to the very bottom) were doweled at the right, we must assume that 
the same direction of work was maintained throughout the south 
flank. In other words, the first-laid slab was that at the obtuse- 
angled northwest corner, awkwardly shaped and awkwardly bedded 
partly on the flat cornice and partly on the oblique steps of the 
temple (Fig. 6); the last-laid slabs were those at the east extremity of 
1 Bétticher has another curious explanation of these dowels, to the effect that 
they were first fastened into the cornice blocks, and that their upper ends were 


pointed and fitted loosely into the parapet slabs, which could be freely lifted so 
that the beds might be ground by a metal plate. 


hm 
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the south flank and the south end of the northeast elbow, and the 
fact that the latter (GG) was finished and exposed to view accounts 
for the absence of a dowel hole at its left end where we should other- 
wise have expected it. 

Also in a few of the end joints appear horizontal bored holes about 
0.008 m. in diameter; but these are probably of later origin and are 
of no assistance in connection with the restoration.! 

The third stage in the examination of the fragments is the study of 


their tops (Fig. 7).2. Here were exposed clamp cuttings at each joint, 


| 
GG 
C | A 


Figure 7. Tops oF PARAPET SLABS 


to be sure, but so regularly placed and so rarely preserved that they 
are of little assistance to the investigator.* More useful are the 
bored holes, now remaining on twelve pieces,‘ in which were inserted 
the vertical iron bars of a grille. These holes, 0.018 m. in diameter 
and 0.06-0.09 m. in depth, are spaced 0.1455 m. on centres, except 


‘ They are parallel to the face of the slabs, and occur on M (0.035 m. behind the 
background face and 0.515 m. above the bottom), on V (0.10 m. behind the back- 
ground and 0.10 m. above the bottom), and on HH (0.045 m. behind the back- 
ground and, as now restored, 0.615 m. above the bottom); in the two former they 
ire in the right joints, in the latter in the left joint 

?On the four pieces shown in Figure 7, the cuttings which have been broken 
away are represented in outline, the ne Greek cuttings in solid black. 

’ These clamp cuttings exist on six piece s, A, B, G, O, Y, and Z*, of which the 
last is now missing (represented by a cast in Berlin} while four others are filled 
with cement. These clamps were centred over the middle of the background of 
the parapet, and so are about 0.118 m. from the inner edge, or about 0.245 m. from 
the front edge of the abacus. 

4 They exist on A, B, C, G, H, I*, M, O, R, Y, AA, and GG, but are actually 
visible only on A, O, and Y, all the others having been filled with cement; for these 
others, therefore, I have had to rely upon Heberdey’s accurate measurements, 
supplemented by excavation in one or two instances 

* Bétticher observed lead and traces of iron in the holes, which are now so filled 
with cement and debris that they are impossible to examine; otherwise we might 
have assumed that the metal was bronze. 
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at the corners where the endmost spacing was 0.12 m.;' and the 
centre line of the grille coincided with the centre line of the top of the 
parapet, and so was 0.182 m. behind its edge. The total length of 
the grille must have been, between the centres of the corner bars, 
8.828 m. on the north and 10.413 m. on the west,” so that we must 
restore sixty-two bars on the north and seventy-three on the west 
(Fig. 2). Similarly we may assume that on the short east elbow, 
where the last hole is 0.21 m. from the finished end, the length was 
2.157 m. with sixteen bars; while on the south flank it is probable 
that there were one hundred and thirty-two bars, occupying a 
length of 19.035 m. and so leaving an extra interval of 0.085 m. 
against the higher parapet wall at the east. 

Again we are dealing with evidence which has not been sufficiently 
appreciated.* It is obvious, however, since the grille hole spacing of 
0.1455 m. and the slab joint spacing of 1.227 m. are incommensurate, 
that there is very little probability of the arrangement of holes on 
one slab being duplicated on another.‘ Thus the relation between 
the grille holes and the slab joints, in the eight cases wherein it can be 
ascertained, should give indisputable evidence as to the original 
location of the slabs.5 

On the tops of two of the slabs appear lewis holes, undoubtedly of 


1 Heberdey states that the end interval was 0.19 m., greater rather than less 
than the ordinary intervals. On B, however, the outermost existing hole is centred 
0.268 m. from the axis of the row on the other arm of this angle slab; subtracting 
a normal spacing of 0.1455 m. we obtain an angle spacing of 0.1225 m. And on C, 
which is very carefully drawn by Kekulé, the existing hole as scaled from his draw- 
ing is 0.30 m. from the edge of the abacus on the return and so 0.118 m. from the 
axis of the grille on the return (Fig.7). We may adopt the mean spacing as 0.12 m. 

2 While substracting 0.182 m. from the total length of the parapet at each right 
angled corner, we must reduce this distance to 0.130 m. at the obtuse northwest 
corner. 

3 Heberdey carefully described the holes, to be sure, but made no use of them 
except in testing his proposed junctions of G to AA and of O to GG. 

4 The slight variations in the lengths of the slabs, which may amount to 0.013 m. 
more or less than the normal 1.227 m., would in fact permit a few instances of 
duplication. In our calculations, there fore, it will be necessary to establish the 
margin of error, which may be fixed as about 0.015 m. in either direction on the 
north and west (i.e., the maximum known variation from the theoretical locations 
of the joints will be shown to be 0.015 m. at the joint between slabs V and VI), 
while on the south, where even the theoretical joint spacing might be displaced 
0.025 m. to the right or left on account of the uncertain length of the southwest 
angle slab, it is necessary to increase the margin of error to 0.040 m. in either 
direction. 

5 Thus the centres of grille holes occurred at 0.21 m. from the finished left end 
of GG, 0.095 m. from the left joint of A, and at distances, measured from the 
right joints, of 0.120 m. on A and Y, 0.065 m. on B, 0.05 m. on G, 0.035 
m. on M, and 0.015 m. on O. And on H, assuming that it was symmetrically 
designed with the tree-trunk of the trophy at its exact centre, the grille hole 
which is centred 0.075 m. to the left of the axis of the tree-trunk would be 
about 0.54 m. from the left joint of the slab; thus grille holes must have appeared 
at approximately 0.105 m. from the left joint and 0.11 m. from the right joint of 
the slab in question. The corner slab C retains only the hole for the second bar 
from the corner, with no sign of either joint. As for the three intermediate 
pieces, /*, 2, and AA, the lack of any evidence as to the joints renders the existence 
of the grille holes practically valueless. 
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later origin, yet of some service in connection with the restoration.' 

The fourth surface to be examined is the bottom of each slab; and 
here the most important evidence, apart from that of the dowel holes 
mentioned above, is to be found in the water outlets or drainage 
canals which still exist on four pieces.* 

We are now prepared to examine the fragments one by one, with 
the purpose of assigning them to their original positions. 

The parapet originally had two ends, one forming the south end of 
the northeast elbow (1) and the other forming the east end of the 
south flank (XXXII). Only one free end, GG, still exists; and, since 
it is finished and enframed at the left end, it was unhesitatingly 
identified by Bohn as slab I, an identification which we must con- 
tinue to accept. The absence of a dowel at the left end, such as 
might have been expected in this position, is explicable on the 
ground that the left end was here exposed to view.. Only its exact 
relation to the northeast corner remains uncertain; but now the 
question of whether the length of the elbow was the minimum of 
2.526 m.,° or a little more, may be settled by means of the grille 
holes onthe top. For the grille holes were spaced 0.182 m., 0.302 m., 
and thereafter at intervals of 0.1455 m., from the northeast corner of 
the parapet; the southernmost hole must have been the sixteenth, 

2.339 m. from the northeast corner, so that the finished end, 0.21 m. 
been this, would have been 2.549 m. from the corner or 0.023 m. 
beyond the topmost riser. This slight difference may be explained 
on the ground that the terminal frame of the parapet, exactly 
0.023 m. in width, was allowed to overlap the topmost tread (Fig. 8). 

This same parapet slab GG gives another interesting case of over- 


‘On the complete slab A the hole is 0.08 m. long, and 0.035 m. wide, with a 
depth of 0.08 m., both ends being undercut in the Roman or modern manner; it 
is 0.595 m. from the left and 0.56 m. from the right joint. The hole was not men- 
tioned or shown by Ross (who carefully represents the bored holes on the top of 
this very slab), but this omission was probably an oversight, and the cutting may 
be regarded as ancient on the analogy of that on AA. Just behind the lewis hole 
on A is a cutting much more roughly worked, 0.10 m. long and 0.085 m. deep, 
and 0.04 m. wide as measured from the back of the parapet; it cannot be inter- 
preted as a lewis hole (as Heberdey suggests) because it had no fourth side, being 
open at the back, and so is probably a nondescript socket of mediaeval workman- 
ship. On fragment AA is part of a lewis hole 0.04 m. wide and 0.09 m. deep, 
undoubtedly ancient on account of its fragmentary state, but of the Roman 
epoch as indicated by its great width. On the small fragment BB* is a cutting 
which Heberdey interpreted as a lewis hole, though as so restored it would have 
the enormous depth of more than 0.21 m.; for this cutting we must seek a different 
e xpli anation (see pp. 9, 18,21). 

2 These exist on A (near the left end), B (coinciding with the inner corner), 
V and KK (in both cases near the right end); the last of these appears in 
Figure 3, at the right. Those on A, B, and V are now filled up, but were noted 
by Kekulé and Heberdey. The latter’s theory that corresponding channels 
would have been cut on the pavement, and that the non-existence of such 
cuttings on the extant portions of the bastion cornice eliminates the four 
above-mentioned pieces from the locations now occupied by the cornice, is quite 
groundless. 

See p. 5. 
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lapping, which has been hitherto unobserved; for the upper part of 
the small stairway, which rises to this point, has never been correctly 
restored. The topmost tread now in place lies 0.576 m. below the 
pavement level of the bastion, and below this point all the risers 
average 0.225 m. in height; but, whether we restore two or three steps 
in the upper portion, it would seem impossible to continue the same 
height of riser to the top. It was at first suggested that there were 
two steps each of 0.288 m., so that the face of the uppermost riser 


Figure 8. or NortHeast ELBow or Parapet, STAIRWAY 


would have been only 1.941 m. behind the face of the bastion.! A 
block subsequently discovered proved that the lower step was only 
0.225 m. high as usual, so that the upper step would seem to have 
been of the height of the new block, 0.351 m. But it was finally ob- 
served that an anathyrosis joint dressing on the face of this new 
block indicated that there were three steps rather than two, so that 
the uppermost riser must have receded 2.269 m. from the face of the 
bastion; and hence it was quite naturally assumed that the two upper 
risers measured 0.175 m. each.2 Even this last theory is incorrect, 
however; for the anathyrosis clearly shows that the second missing 
1 Bohn, in Kekulé, Balustrade, p. 30. pl. VIII, and Propylden, p. 30, pl. XX; 
Kawerau, Aedr.’Apx. 1889, pp. 182-183, pl. B; Wolters, Bonner Studien R. 
Kekulé gewidmet, pp. 96-97, 100-101, pl. 5-6 fig. 3. 
— Jb. Arch. I. 1906, pp. 138-143 (accepted by Heberdey, op. cit. pp. 
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step, like the first, was 0.225 m. high, leaving only 0.126 m. for the 
third. The explanations hitherto advanced to explain these dis- 
crepancies were that the bastion pavement level to which the stairs 
were originally planned to ascend must have been higher, either four 
or three steps above the topmost step now in place, and so 0.324 m. 
or 0.099 m. above the present top of the bastion, the former coming 
0.035 m. above the bottom of the stylobate of the Propylaea,' the 
latter 0.012 m. above the top of the euthynteria of the temple of 
Athena Nike,’ which are assumed to have been the governing factors. 
Either of these theories demands a hypothetical and undesirable al- 
teration of the bastion, for which this problem of the stairway sup- 
plies the only evidence. There is another solution, however, which 
avoids all such difficulties: we may restore the topmost step of the 
stairway, not as a half step of 0.126 m., but for the full height of 
0.225 m. and thus rising 0.099 m. above the bastion pavement. The 
purpose of such a step, rising above the pavement, would be to form 
a threshold to the precinct, the width being such as to occupy the 
distance 0.617 m. from the topmost riser to the corner of the temple; 
It was, in miniature, a repetition of the system at the gate wall of the 
Propylaea. And of this system we see a reflection in the parapet 
slab GG. For here the Nike is represented as about to ascend two 
steps, of which the tops (in the background plane) are 0.12 m. and 
0.24 m. above the pavement level; they are represented in a sort of 
perspective, the tops sloping down toward the foreground plane 
where they were only 0.10 m. and 0.22 m. above the pavement, the 
lower coinciding with the topmost step of the stairway. It is ap- 
parent that the sculptor, here as in the Great Altar at Pergamon, 
adopted a motive which was forced upon him by circumstances, 
fitting his composition to the rising stairs (Fig. 8). 

The parapet had also three corners, one of them forming the pecul- 
iar angle of 107° 17’. The obtuse angle of the parapet has not been 
recovered, but we still possess the two right-angled corners, B and 
C,’ between which it is impossible to distinguish on the basis of the 
evidence hitherto cited, though B and C have unanimously been as- 
signed to the southwest and northeast corners respectively.*. But 


1 Wolters and Késter. 

? Dérpfeld, as quoted by Késter, op. cit., and also Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 57-58. 

3 Kekulé’s suggestions that D and 7* formed corners are of course impossible. 

4 The piece first discovered, C, was assigned by Kekulé to the northeast corner, 
the only right angle which the parapet was then known to have occupied; and, even 
after the Ramey that the parapet turned two right angles, later investigators 
persisted in finding reasons for keeping C at the northeast corner,—Kekulé him- 
self because the second angle piece B was discovered south of the bastion and 
might more fittingly be assigned to the southwest corner, Petersen because of an 
erroneous assumption that B lacks the terminal frame which appears both on C 
and GG, Yorke and Casson for the reason that C seemed to be carved with the 
intention that it should be seen from close at hand, and Heberdey because of the 
mismeasurement of B noted below. 


| 
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the absence of a dowel at the right joint of B, indicating that there 
must have been a dowel at the missing left joint, eliminates the 
southwest corner and leaves us with only one possible position, the 
northeast corner (II), where the length, 0.95 m., agrees exactly with 
the traces on the cornice.!. By elimination, therefore, the other 
right-angled slab C must be assigned to the southwest corner (XVII). 
Thus my locations of B and C are exactly the reverse of those at- 
tained by all previous investigators. 

Of the intermediate slabs, the only complete example is A, with 
the two Victories and the bull, hitherto assigned to the south flank 
or hypothetical southeast elbow; ?* it must, however, be placed on the 
north, since it has a dowel hole at the left end and none at the right. 
And of the six positions there available (III-VIII), we may eliminate 
four because the discrepancies between the theoretical positions of 
the joints and grille holes would far exceed the allowable margin of 
error, leaving as the only possibilities III and V.2 Even between 
these two we cannot remain in doubt; for if A were located in position 
III the distance between the centres of the grille holes on B and A 
would be 0.065 + 0.095 = 0.160 m. instead of 0.1455 m.; hence we 
may assign A to position V. 

The small piece Y is proved by the shift cutting to belong to the 
north flank, having been laid from the left. But the grille holes on 
the top, having the same relation to the right joint as in the case of 
A, prove that Y must likewise have occupied positions III or V; and 
since the latter is now occupied by A, the only position left open for 
YisIII.4 We may assume that the length of Y was 1.220 m., so that 
the left end would have combined perfectly with B.° 

On the west front of the temple, because of the stepped cutting at 


1 Heberdey measured on the right arm of B a complete length of only 0.85 m., 
too short for the traces on the cornice, and therefore eliminated B from the north- 
east corner. But it is evident that in his measurement he failed to allow for the 
footing moulding. The actual length of B is 0.82 m. on the background, to which 
we add the footing projection of 0.13 m. Even if the negative evidence quoted 
above (p. 10) be regarded as inconclusive as to the absence of the dowel, this 
coincidence in length favors the attribution of B to the northeast corner, an 
attribution which is decisively confirmed by the orientation of A and the iden- 
tification of BB* as the helmet and hand of an Athena at the northwest corner, 
thus eliminating the possibility of using C at the northeast corner 

2 The reason assigned was that the bull, being led toward the right, was wrongly 
orientated for any association with the seated Athena C located at the east end of 
the north flank. Kekulé had placed A in the southeast elbow, Heberdey in 
position XXII. 

3 Discrepancies: III, 0.008—0.015 m.; IV, 0.075-0.078 m.; V, 0.005-0.012 m.; 
VI, 0.050—-0.058 m.; VII, 0.025—0.033 m.; VIII, 0.037-0.042 m. 

4 Heberdey likewise assigned Y to the north flank, but to position IV, and 
combined it with KK which belongs on the south. 

5 We now know that the lengths of the four easternmost slabs (II-V) on the 
north flank were 0.950+1.220+1.239+1. 237 =: 4. 646 m., as determined by the 
relations of the joints to the grille holes (Figure 2). With respect to the normal 
length, the variations are respectively —0.007m., +0.012 m., and +0.010 m.; 
with respect to the theoretical positions of the joints, the variations are 0.007 m. 
east, 0.005 m. west, and 0.015 m. west. 
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the back, must be placed G; and with this agrees also the fact that it 
was laid from the right. Of the five positions there available (IX— 
XIII), we must eliminate four because of the excessive grille hole 
discrepancies, so that position X is the only possibility.! 

On the tiny fragment BB*, the horizontal ledge which fitted over 
the step of the temple ended at the left (i.e., at the right if the frag- 
ment is examined from the back) in a vertical plane, hitherto unob- 
served. It must, therefore, have had some connection with the 
northwest corner of the temple, and so have been placed in the angle 
slab LX, either on its north or on its west arm.” 

Only so far is it possible to proceed with absolute precision on 
technical grounds alone. It is desirable, however, to note in this 
connection the other pieces which may be located within certain 
limits. 


‘ 


(O), hitherto assigned to the north- 
east elbow,* must be eliminated from this position, as well as from the 
entire north flank, because of the dowel hole at the right joint. Nor 
could it be assigned to either of the two positions available on the 
west (X V—XVI) for slabs with uncut backs, because the grille hole 
discrepancies would exceed the allowable margin of error.t Placing 
it therefore on the south flank, where fourteen positions (XVIII 

XXXI) are yet available, we may at once eliminate six because of 
excessive discrepancies,> but there still remain eight possibilities.® 
Another of the best known examples, M, while eliminated from the 
west front,’ if placed on the north flank would find two available 
positions ;* and on the south, while six positions again may be elimin- 


The famous “sandal-binder’ 


ated because of excessive discrepancies,’ nevertheless there remain 
eight other possibilities.'® 
In the case of the trophy slab H, wherein the joints are missing 


1 Discrepancies: IX, 0.068 m.; X, 0.013 m.; XI, 0.052 m.; XII, 0.029 m.; XIII, 
0.035 m. Placing G in position X, the joint would be 2.335 m. from the northwest 
corner, so that, with an angle slab of 1.095 m., the length of slab X would be 
1.240 m. Heberdey had assigned G to XIII 

* Heberdey had assigned BB* to XII. 

3 Kekulé first did this from a fancied similarity to GG in motive, and was sup- 
ported by Petersen and Heberdey, the latter even suggesting that further investi- 
gation might well reveal an actual junction between the fractures on GG and O 

* Discrepancies: XV, 0.053 m.; XVI, 0.027 m. 

5 Discrepancies: X VIII, 0.056 m.; XX, 0.069 m.; X XII, 0.050 m.; X XV, 0.052 m.; 
XXVII, 0.071 m.; X XIX, 0.054 m. 

6 Discrepancies: XIX, 0.006 m.; XXI, 0.013 m.; XXIII, 0.032 m.; XXIV, 
0.030 m.; X XVI, 0.011 m.; XXVIII, 0.009 m.; XXX, 0.028 m.; XX XI, 0.035 m. 
It will be remembered that the margin of error is here 0.040 m. 

7 Discrepancies: XV, 0.033 m.; XVI, 0.047 m. These are the only available 
positions for a slab with an uncut back. 

8 Discrepancies: III, 0.052 m. (and occupied by Y); IV, 0.010 m.; V, 0.073 m. 
(and occupied by A); VI, 0.010 m.; VII, 0.052 m.; VIII, 0.043 m. Thus only 
1V and VI are available. 

® Discrepancies: XVIII, 0.069 m.; XX, 0.049 m.; XXIII, 0.052 m.; XXV, 
0.073 m.; X XVII, 0.054 m.; XXX, 0.048 m. 

10 Discrepancies: XIX, 0.014 m.; XXI, 0.033 m.; XXII, 0.030 m.; XXIV, 
0.010 m.; XX VI, 0.009 m.; XXVIII, 0.029 m.; X XIX, 0.034 m.; XX XI, 0.015 m. 
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though their approximate relations to the grille holes can be deter- 
mined, it might be possible to assign it to three positions on the 
north,! to two positions on the west,’ or to almost any position on 
the south flank. 

As for the other pieces, we can only say that V, X, and KK, which 
were laid from the right, might be assigned to two positions (X V- 
XVI) on the west or to any of those on the south flank. Six others 
belong on the west front of the temple (IX—XIV), namely, E, J*, 
W, AA, DD, and LL. Of seven others, F, K, L, P, S, U, NN, we 
know at least that they did not fit on the west front of the temple. 
For the eighteen remaining pieces the technical examination-yields 
no evidence whatsoever.’ On purely technical grounds we can 
proceed no farther. 

* * * 

Turning next to the question of the composition of the sculpture 
itself, we find that we are dealing with the aspect of the subject 
which has occupied most of the attention of previous investigators, 
each of whom has built up on the traditions established by his 
predecessors, without, however, the secure foundations which could 
be derived only from. the technical evidence. At first, with prac- 
tically all the material necessarily located on the north flank, it was 
assumed that the sacrificial and trophy scenes were intermingled.‘ 
With the knowledge of the increased length of the parapet, however, 
Kekulé afterwards arbitrarily decided that the sacrificial and trophy 
scenes must be separated; and, since the two known representations 
of cattle (on A and DD) both faced toward the right and seemed 
wrongly orientated for any association with the seated Athena (C) on 
the north flank, he placed them both in his hypothetical southeast 
elbow,® and represented a procession of five more cows as occupying 
the entire south flank, the trophies all appearing on the west and 
north. It remained for Petersen to demonstrate the threefold 
character of the parapet, each of the three main sides repeating the 
same elements which recur in the others, with the sacrificial and 
trophy scenes intermingled; thus, with seated figures of Athena 
assigned both to the north and west (C and £), he rightly inferred 
that she must have appeared also on the south, and actually identi- 
fied a fragment of such a figure (CC) which he assigned to the east 

1 Discrepancies: III, 0.018—0.025 m.; IV, 0.057-0.065 m.; V, 0.002-0.005 m. 
(but occupied by A); VI, 0.060—-0.068 m.; VII, 0.015-0.023 m.; VIII, 0.032-0.047 
m. On account of the uncertainty as to the joints we allow 0.050 m. as the margin 


of error, so that positions III (if combined with Y), VII, and VIII would be avail- 
able. 

2 Discrepancies: XV, 0.035—0.042 m.; XVI, 0.023-0.028 m. 

31.e., D, J, N,Q, R, T*, Z*, CC, EE, FF, HH, II, JJ, MM, OO, PP, QQ, and 
RR. 
4 Ross, Michaelis, Kekulé I. 
5 Kekulé had not observed the stepped cutting on the back of DD. 
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end of the south flank balancing C on the north; also, having one 
sacrificial scene (DD) on the west front and another (A) which in 
orientation would be satisfactory for the south flank, he inferred 
that the same scene was repeated on a missing slab from the north 
flank, the single cow on each side agreeing with the epigraphical 
evidence: ! and hence, with trophy scenes which obviously belong on 
the west front (@) and others which as certainly do not (H, M, P, 8S), 
he inferred a threefold distribution likewise for this subject. Peter- 
sen’s method was followed by Yorke, Casson,? and Heberdey, the 
last of whom actually discovered, in 1909, the missing sacrificial 
scene from the other flank (KK) immured in the Turkish revetment 
of the south face of the bastion.’ Retaining the traditional location 
of the two Athenas (C and CC) at the east ends of the two flanks, 
Heberdey was obliged to assume that the cattle on the flanks were 
being led eastward toward the goddess, so that A (with the action 
toward the right) remained on the south flank where Kekulé had 
located it, while AK (with the action toward the left) had to be 
placed on the north. Thus the direction of movement was from, 
rather than toward, the culminating scene, which occurred on the 
west front; there the seated Athena (£) was carved on an inter- 
mediate slab, facing the right but turning her head backward toward 
the left, implying that votaries appeared on either side of her, so 
that Kekulé and subsequent investigators have logically placed the 
fragment approximately at the middle of the west front. The 
northeast elbow has been rightly treated, not as one of the main 
scenes but merely as an appendix, with figures all ascending toward 
the temple at the south. 

On technical grounds, however, we have learned from C that 
Athena was seated at the extreme west end of the south flank (35) 
facing eastward. Therefore we may locate the pendant fragment 
CC at the extreme west end of the north flank (/8), again represent- 
ing Athena seated facing eastward. This is confirmed by the small 

17,.G. 1D, 334; “sacrificing all these cattle on the great altar of Athena, excepting 
only one on the altar of Nike, selected from among the most beautiful cattle.” 

? Casson however reverses the arms of the angle slab C, placing the Athena 
“on the southern projection of the north side, facing people as they came up the 
narrow staircase”; with Athena thus eliminated from the north flank, he placed 
the other Athena (CC) symmetrically on the hypothetical southeast elbow. 

Though I can personally vouch for the fact that this sculpture was invisible 
before 1909, Casson refers to a photograph of it in Harrison and Verrall, Myth- 
ology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 365 (published 1890), obviously con- 
fusing it with the old slab A. 

4 Petersen more specifically designated E as the left half of the fifth slab from 
the northwest corner (accepted by Yorke and Casson); Heberdey moved it to the 
left half of the fourth slab in order to make the position more central with respect 
to the temple itself. Opinions varied as to the relative locations of two other 
important pieces from the west front, G and DD; Petersen located both at the left 
of Athena (DD being farther toward the north), while Yorke transferred DD to 
the right of the goddess, Heberdey reversing this arrangement (placing DD on the 
left and G on the right), and Casson seems to place both G and DD at the right of 
Athena (for which the space is insufficient). 
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fragment BB*, which on technical grounds we have likewise assigned 
to the angle slab IX, without ascertaining from which of the two 
arms it came; but now we can perceive that, while on the west arm 
the position of the helmet at the level of the knees (the cutting being 
0.340 m. above the pavement) would be most difficult to explain, 
yet on the north arm it perfectly fits, the helmet and hand being 
those of Athena (18), who is resting them on her knees.!. And the 
fragment E from the west front, showing Athena seated facing south 
but turning her head backward toward the north,? not being an 
angle slab, is probably to be placed at the centre (26), though still 
on the steps of the temple as indicated by the cuttings at the back. 
These positions of the three goddesses are of vital importance for the 
orientation of the scenes on the three sides.* We shall see that on 
each flank everything was conceived as advancing in general toward 
the goddess, toward the west; while on the west front the representa- 
tion culminated in a symmetrical composition, with Athena at the 
centre receiving adorants impartially from either side The theory 
was the same as that exemplified in the Parthenon frieze, where we 
see on either flank the same procession as viewed from the right or 
left, and on the fagade a symmetrical representation of the head 
of the procession rounding each corner and converging on the 
divinities at the centre. The chief difference is that in the parapet 
the scene does not actually continue from the flank to the front, but 
is interrupted by the corner frame to such an extent that each of the 
three sides forms in effect an independent scene, so that Athena had 
to be represented three times. 

We have learned from A that the sacrificial bull was represented 
on the north (/0—11) as being conducted toward Athena at the west. 
The exact counterpart of A, namely AA, must be eliminated from 
the southern part of the west front in order to avoid the representa- 
tion of two bulls in the same scene; thus it takes its place on the 
south flank, probably as the exact pendant of A (43), showing the 
same rapid movement toward Athena at the west. And on the west 
front we have the culmination, DD, showing the actual scene of 
sacrifice, located on the temple steps as indicated by the cuttings at 


: A comparison with C indicates that the hand and helmet must be so located 
as to bring the corner of the cutting at the back about 0.68 m. from the northwest 
corner of the parapet. It is evident therefore that, instead of forming an oblique 
stepped cutting which would exactly have fitted the temple, the builders were 
satisfied with cutting a pocket which fitted loosely over the northwest corner of 
the temple step (Fig. 6). 

? The hand and helmet on BB* are turned in the wrong direction to fit this 
Athena on E. 

* Heberdey located the three goddesses in II, XII, and XXIV, interchanging 
C and CC. 

4 This continuity does not exist in the earlier reconstructions, where the move- 
ment on the flanks is eastward, from rather than toward the culmination on the 
west. 
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the back, and probably immediately behind Athena (24) as implied 
by the fact that the animal faced toward the right, thus supplying a 
motive for the turning of Athena’s head.! 

Of the trophy scenes we have numerous fragments; at least one 
has been definitely located on each of the three sides (B on the north, 
G on the west, C on the south), and the fragments are so plentiful 
that we must restore more than one trophy on each side. At the 
extreme east end of the north flank (beside 4), for instance, the angle 
slab B shows a tree-trunk with irregularly shaped traces which to me 
seem clearly to assume the lunate outlines of a Persian shield, which 
must therefore be imagined as hanging onatrophy.? For the sake of 
symmetry we may assume that this trophy was balanced by another 
at the extreme east end of the south flank (beside 64). The lower 
part of a tree-trunk appears also on C behind the feet of Athena (35) 
at the southwest corner; being centred about 0.75 m. from the corner 
of the parapet, it is in such a position as to preclude the possibility of 
combining an attendant Nike on the same slab with this trophy. It 
seems evident, therefore, that the trophy stood alone in front of 
Athena, and that the attendant Nike, if such existed, was on the ad- 
joining slab (36). On this analogy we may likewise restore an iso- 
lated trophy immediately in front of the seated Athena (/8) at the 
northwest corner, a position which is admirably filled by the lost 
fragment Z*, with a rudder from a naval trophy, unusually located 
not at the centre but at the left edge of the slab, and therefore ap- 
parently coming from an angle slab on which there was not space for 
the usual two figures with the trophy between them.’ Thus these 
two trophies on slabs IX and XVII would have been symmetrical 
with those at the opposite ends of the same flanks, on slabs II and 
XXXII. We have thus, incidentally, recomposed a large part of the 
north arm of the lost angle slab IX, with the three fragments Z*, 
BB*, and CC which do not come into actual contact (PLATE I) 
And on the west front we have identified G, with a heavy circular 
shield, as the third figure from the north (21). To the same Nike, as 
Heberdey pointed out, probably belongs A A ;* for with a gap between 


! The alternative, placing DD in slab XIV (which overlapped the temple steps 
sufficiently to include such a fragment), seems less satisfactory on account of the 
contrary directions in which Athena and the bull would then face. Hebe ordey 
loe ated the sacrificial scenes in IV, XI, and XXII, interchanging A and KK, 

? Though this tree-trunk had been restored by Kekulé as a trophy, Heberdey 
interpreted it rather as a column supporting an incense burner, or preferably as a 
primitive xoanon, asserting that the tree-trunk does not reach to a height suffi- 
cient for a trophy; but the absence of the upper part seems rather to be due to 
the worn state of the slab, perfectly smooth at this point as the result of its long 
use in a Turkish pavement. 

’ The only other such position available, on the west arm of XVII, would be too 
close to the trophies on XVI (as restored below) and on the south arm of XVII. 

* The piece which Heberdey illustrates (p. 17, fig. 12) as AA, however, is really 
X (ef. p. 31, fig. 29); for an actual photograph of AA we must refer to Casson 
(p. 167, no. 23). 
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AA and G sufficient for the restoration of the figure, the distance be- 
tween the grille holes on the top would be an exact multiple of 
0.1455 m., and the right end of the lewis hole on AA would then be 
0.595 m. from the right end of the slab, just as on A the left end is 
0.595 m. from the left joint. The trophy with which G + AA was 
concerned must have been situated, as indicated by the direction of 
the figure, immediately at the left, in the middle of slab X. Thus 
we have located five trophy scenes, out of a total, as will appear 
below, of twelve. 

It has been generally observed that the trophies are of three kinds: 
there were hoplite trophies, distinguished by heavy armor, circular 
shields (G + AA, H, P), helmets (#), and greaves (R, U); there were 
Persian trophies, distinguished by sleeved chitons or chain mail 
(S, T*), lunate shields (B), caps with flaps (7*), swords (7*), bows 
(T*), and quivers (L, 7*); and in at least one instance there is a trace 
of a naval trophy, with a rudder (Z*). Another tree-trunk (C), and 
other Nikes (M, U), though clearly belonging to trophy scenes, bear 
no distinctive characteristics. 

With regard to their distribution, we have seen that, on the north 
flank, beside 5 (B) was a Persian trophy, and beside 18 (Z*) a naval 
trophy; probably, therefore, the third variety, the hoplite trophy, 
should have appeared somewhere between these, on slabs III-IV or 
VI-VIII (V being eliminated because of the sacrificial scene). The 
most unsatisfactory locations for a hoplite trophy would be III (too 
close to the Persian trophy on II) and VIII (too close to the naval 
trophy on IX); the best position would be VII, practically midway 
between the bull on V and the trophy on IX. This would give space 
for only the four scenes or centres of interest which are known to have 
existed on the north, the bull and the three kinds of trophies; and it 
provides, furthermore, a very appropriate distribution of accents, the 
trophies and the bull on slabs II, V, VII, and IX becoming gradually 
more closely spaced (with six, four, and then three intervening Nikes) 
as they approach the figure of Athena and so emphasizing the direc- 
tion of movement on this flank. For the hoplite trophy on VII the 
available pieces are H and P, which are mutually exclusive because 
both represent the shield; the choice can be made only when we 
examine the south flank. 

On the west front we have ascertained that 21 (G +AA) was a 
hoplite trophy. On account of the symmetrical tendencies of this 
front, lacking a dominant direction of movement but showing the 
figures arranged with the balance appropriate to a fagade, we may 
restore another trophy on slab XVI balancing that on X, and a third 
on XIV balancing the sacrificial scene on XII. In this way we ob- 
tain a perfectly symmetrical distribution, with four Nikes in each 
interval between the accents (Athena being substituted for Nike 
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26), and two enframing Nikes at either end. We have, moreover, 
three trophies just as on the north; and the probability is, therefore, 
that there was one of each variety. The sequence of the three types 
could not have been identical, however, with that on the north; for 
we have already located the hoplite trophy in the first place at the 
left, as contrasted with the Persian trophy in this position at the 
north. This difference, probably introduced for the sake of variety, 
agrees with Heberdey’s suggestion that the trophy immediately in 
front of Athena may have been of a different kind on each of the 
three sides of the parapet; accepting this, the only possibility (in 
view of the naval trophy on IX and the hoplite trophy in X) is to 
place a Persian trophy in slab XIV, so that the trophy on slab XVI 
may be identified as of the naval variety.!. Of the latter type we 
have no other distinctive fragments; but of Persian trophies we have 
three as yet unidentified pieces, of which two (L and S) cannot be 
combined with the scene in slab II of the north flank nor placed in 
slab XIV of the west front because of the form of their backs, and so 
must be reserved for the south flank. This leaves the Persian frag- 
ment 7* for the west front (beside 28); and here it is perfectly suita- 
ble, for the mediaeval or modern cutting of the back suggests, as 
Heberdey has pointed out, that it was once of the stepped form used 
on the west front of the temple and was cut down in order to adapt it 
to later building purposes. 

The south flank presents a more difficult problem on account of its 
vastly greater extent. We may surmise that the trophy imme- 
diately in front of Athena (35) was a hoplite trophy, since the Persian 
and naval trophies had already appeared in this relation to Athena 
on the west and north. The trophy at the other end (beside (4) re- 
mains to be identified. If we follow with the necessary enlargement 
the scheme of flank distribution of accents as exemplified on the 
north, the number of Nikes between the accents would gradually in- 
crease from three to four, four, six, six, six, as we recede eastward 
away from Athena. This arrangement brings the accent always 
(except in the angle slab XVII) at the centre of a slab, and also 
provides, apart from the bull already located on slab X XI, exactly 
six trophies (on XVII, XIX, XXIII, XXVI, XXIX, XXXII), 
double the number employed on the north or west. We may sur- 
mise, therefore, that on the south appeared two trophies of each 
variety. And in order to make the arrangement vary as much as 
possible from those on the two other sides, we may assume that the 
sequence was hoplite, naval, and Persian trophy, twice repeated 
from west to east. Among the available hoplite trophy fragments, 

1 Thus the pieces representing hoplite trophies, H and P, must be eliminated 
from the west front, since the only hoplite trophy there represented was in slab X, 


where the back was cut to fit against the temple steps; H and P on the contrary 
are smoothed to the very bottom. 
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H and P cannot be combined with the scene on slab X VII because 
they would duplicate the trophy and would conflict with the figure 
of Athena; therefore one of these must be placed at the left of the 
other hoplite trophy on the south, as 52, and the second on the north 
flank, as 74. Now it happens that H (with which, as Heberdey 
suggests, is probably to be combined U, with the lower part of the 
same trophy) is technically unsuitable for 52 on account of the grille 
hole discrepancies;' therefore H + U must be placed on the north 
flank as 14-15, leaving P for the position 52 on the south. An- 
other figure from a hoplite trophy, R, is of very much more uncertain 
identification; it is obvious that she stood at the right of a trophy, 
but if located on the north or west she must have been merely an 
accessory figure, since the figure immediately to the right in each 
case has been identified as U and G + AA; and on the south, because 
of differences in the style of the drapery, it would be impossible to 
place R in the same slab with P, so that it would have to occupy an 
accessory position on XXVII, as 54, or it might be located imme- 
diately to the right of the trophy on the southwest angle slab, as 36. 
For the two Persian trophies on the south we have the two pieces L 
and S, which might, to be sure, be united in a single slab (X XIII); 
but differences in the drapery incline me to separate them, so that S, 
which lacks the terminal frame at the right which would have ap- 
peared in slab XXXII, remains in slab XXIII as 47, while L goes 
with the trophy at the extreme right (64). And the beautiful slab 
M, which on account of the pose obviously stood immediately at the 
right of a trophy, must likewise now be assigned to the south flank, 
because the only two slabs on the north available on technical 
grounds, IV and VI, evidently did not contain trophies; on the south, 
furthermore, being without distinctive characteristics, M@ might be 
assigned to the right half of any one of the four unoccupied trophy 
slabs XIX, XXVI, XXIX, or XXXII, of which however only 
XXVI and XNXIX are satisfactory on technical grounds.? The 
selection between these can be made only after we have studied the 
sandal-binder.”’ 

The distribution of the accessory figures depends largely on the 
question of their orientation. On the east elbow, where 1 (GG) and 
, (B) are both moving toward the left, the former ascending 
the stairway, we may assume that these formed the beginning and the 
end of a continuous row moving in the same direction;* but of the 
two intervening figures no remains can be identified. On the north 


1 The grille hole discrepancies would be 0.061—-0.068 m., exceeding the allowable 
margin of error, 0.050 m. 

2 T.e., XIX is eliminated by the grille hole discrepancy, XX XII by the absence 
of a terminal frame. 

’ The same deduction was drawn by Kekulé and Heberdey from the combina- 
tion of GG and C. 
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flank, besides 5 (B) facing toward the left beside the Persian trophy, 
we have also the wing of 7 (Y) turned in the same direction, probably 
as an accessory figure connected with the same trophy, so that the 
intervening figure 6 should likewise have faced the left. We may 
assume that the two figures 8 and 9 were symmetrical with these, 
facing right and forming accessories to the sacrificial scene, the 
movement being continued in the same direction by the extant 
figures 10 and 11 (A); while 12 on the next slab probably faced the 
left to close the sacrificial scene. The next figure 13 must have 
faced the right as an accessory of the hoplite trophy group, behind 
the extant figure /4 (H); balancing these two on the right side of the 
trophy we have 15 (U) facing the left, as probably did an accessory 
figure 16. Finally, 17 faced the right to put the finishing touches on 
the naval trophy before Athena, /8 (Z* + BB* + CC). But of 
these intervening figures again, it is impossible to make any satis- 
factory identifications. 

The normal trophy group, as exemplified in figures 13 to 16, would 
therefore have included four Nikes, two chief actors symmetrically 
arranged around the trophy at the centre of the slab, and two ac- 
cessories, one on each of the adjoining slabs.' Continuing this 
system on the west front, we find that the Nikes 19, 20, 23, 24 (DD), 
27, 28 (T*), 31 and 32 must have faced toward the right, while 2/ 
(G + AA), 22, 25, 29, 30, 33, and 34 (C) faced toward the left; the 
place of the fourth Nike in the sacrificial scene is taken by Athena, 
26 (£), who compromises by facing the right and turning backward 
to the left. Of the three unplaced fragments which show by the 
cutting of their backs that they rested on the west front of the tem- 
ple, namely, /*, W, and LL,—to the last of which, as Heberdey 
observed, should probably be combined HH with the upper part of 
a wing in the same style and in the same relation to the joint,—we 
may make tentative identifications. Thus W, representing Nike 
moving rapidly toward the left, would be suitable only as 22; for as 
25, rushing directly away from Athena, it would be less satisfactory. 
The fragments HH + LL, with a left joint, could come only from 
figures 20, 22, or 28; they will not agree with W, which seems best 
adapted to 22, so that HH + LL might be either 20 or 28. And the 
Nike /*, facing the right, might be identified as 19, 20, 23, or 27; 
but the absence of any trace of the return face at the back eliminates 
19, so that we have to select from three possibilities. 

On the south flank we must adopt, in the reverse order, the same 
arrangement that has been worked out for the north flank.2 Of the 

1 Heberdey, while likewise assuming that there were normally four Nikes in 
each trophy group, places three on one side of the trophy and only one on the other 


side; for he believes that not merely the figures, but even the actual scenes, care- 
fully respected the slab joints. 

2 Thus, besides the Athena, 35 (C), the following Nikes also faced the right: 
37, 38, 41, 45, 46, 50, 51, 52 (P), 56, 57, 58, 62, 63,64 (L). And the following 
Nikes faced left: 36, 39, 40, 42, 43 (KK), 44, 47 (S), 48, 49, 53, 54, 55, 59, 60, 61, 65. 
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pieces with the backs finished to the bottom, which did not, there- 
fore, rest on the west front of the temple, we still have to consider 
six, F, K,O,V,X,and NN. Of these, we have eliminated O, V, and 
X from the north flank on account of the direction of the doweling, 
leaving only the south flank and the southern part of the west front 
available. All three, furthermore, may be eliminated from the west 
front; O because the spacing of the grille holes is unsuitable for the 
two available slabs XV and XVI; V because the drainage outlet at 
the bottom would more probably have occurred on the flank than 
on the short interval of the west front between the temple and the 
southwest corner of the bastion; and X because the Nike just to the 
right of the joint, facing toward the right, is in too rapid movement 
to be identified as the only possibility on the west, figure 32 beside 
the naval trophy. On the south, O must have been located at a 
point where a Nike facing left was immediately at the left of a joint; 
of the nine possibilities (39, 43, 47, 49, 53, 55, 59, 61, 65), two are 
already occupied (43 and 47), three are debarred for technical rea- 
sons (55, 59 and 65),' and four (39, 47, 53, 59) must be eliminated 
because the pose of O is unsuitable for a Nike beside a trophy. Of 
the two positions available, 49 and 61, we must select that which can 
be brought into relation with M, for which the alternative locations 
are 53 and 59; for both pieces show the relations between the grille 
holes and the joints.2, Thus we could not identify M as 59 and O 
as 61, because then the distance between their joints would be 
1.289 m., far too great for a single slab; nor could we identify M as 
53 and O as 49, because the interval between their joints would be 
equivalent to two slabs of 1.247 m., again excessive; nor is it proba- 
ble that we should identify M as 53 and O as 61, since the interval 
between the joints would then be equivalent to four slabs of 1.2315 
m., a dimension which would be satisfactory in one or two examples 
but if extended over four slabs together would cause a displacement 
of at least 0.018 m. in one or another of the joints. The best ar- 
rangement is to identify O as 49 and M as 459, the interval between 
their joints then being equivalent to five slabs of 1.226 m., almost 
exactly the average dimension.* The fragment V represents Nike 

1 T.e., 55 and 59 because of the grille hole discrepancies, 65 because of the absence 
of a terminal frame. J 

* With M identified as 53 or 59, the last grille hole at the right would be 11.948 m. 
or 15.585 m. from the southwest corner of the parapet, the distances to the right 
joints then being respectively 11.983 m. and 15.620 m. With O identified as 49 
or 61, the last grille hole at the right would be 9.474 m. or 16.894 m. from the south- 
west corner, the distances to the right joints then being respectively 9.489 m. or 
16.909 m. 

3 Confirmation of this arrangement is obtained from the fact that the joint 
between XXIV and XXV, 9.489 m. from the southwest corner, would allow seven 
intermediate slabs of the normal length 1.227 m. and an angle slab of exactly 
0.900 m. (instead of 0.925 m.), like the corresponding angle slab at the northwest. 
Furthermore the joint between XXIX and XXX, 15.620 m. from the southwest 


corner, would allow two intermediate slabs of 1.227 m. and an end slab of exactly 
the same length, about 1.226 m. (instead of about 1.20 m. as calculated above). 
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facing practically forward, but, as Heberdey notes, the attitude of 
the foot shows a slight movement toward the left, so that, the right 
joint being preserved, it could be identified as 39, 53, 55, or 61; but 
the drainage canal on the bottom probably eliminates it from 39, 
which would be too close to the drainage canals under 35 ? and 4 
while of the remaining possibilities we may select 6/, which would 
ensure a practically uniform distribution of four drainage canals 
along the south flank (under 35, 43, 52, and 61). For fragment X 
the available positions on the south flank are six (38, 46, 50, 56, 58, 
62),° of which three may be eliminated because the rapid movement 
of the a would be unsuitable immediately beside a trophy (38, 
46, 58); between the three remaining possibilities it is impossible at 
pe to decide. 

The other sixteen pieces contain no evidence which would enable 
us to insert them in the restoration. Three pieces have the backs 
preserved to the bottom but retain no traces of the joints, F repre- 
senting Nike toward the right, while on K and NN she was facing 
the left.4 The thirteen others do not even inform us whether the 
backs were finished to the very bottom or were cut to rest on the 
temple steps. Of these, J] retains the right joint but the direction 
of the Nike is uncertain. Seven others, while lacking joints, reveal 
the directions in which the figures were turned: N and PP show a 
movement toward the left, NV very definitely, PP with only a slight 
tendency; and the others seem to have faced toward the right, D, 
EE, and MM very definitely, and J and Q only as betrayed by slight 
tendencies. The five remaining fragments (FF, JJ, OO, QQ, RR) 
give us absolutely no indication of their position or direction.° 

* x * * * 

Purely stylistic considerations have played little part in this 
discussion, largely for the reason that, while it seems probable that 
all the relief on any given slab would be the work of a single in- 
dividual,® it would be unsafe to infer, without other evidence, that 
he would have executed also the adjoining slabs on either side. It 
seems preferable to use stylistic evidence only as confirmation of 
results obtained from the study of structure and composition. 
Now, therefore, with the parapet restored as completely as possible 

‘Eliminating figures 43 (KK), 47 (S), 49 (O), and 59 (M), since these are 
already occupied, and 65 which would re quire the terminal frame. 

2 I.e., we must assume that a drainage canal was cut under the angle slab XVII 
C), like that under II (B) 

Eliminating figures 52 (P) and 64 (L) because these are already occupied 

4Casson confused FF and NN, stating that he published no. 1000 (=F F) for 
the first time, and identifying no. 1010 (=NN) as “ Kekulé, FF (inaccurately 
drawn).” 

’ Heberdey suggested, without giving absolute proof, that NN should join C, 
and that OO should join B. 


6 For this reason I have refrained from combining on a single slab pieces which 
seem stylistically different, such as P and R, or L and S 
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on other grounds, we may undertake to check the results by analyz- 
ing the style of the existing fragments. 

It is obvious that the parapet is not the work of a single sculptor. 
Kekulé believed that he could distinguish workmanship of four 
degrees of excellence. Casson distinguishes three styles, chiefly 
on the basis of the treatments of the drapery.2 Neither of these 
exactly agrees with the other, however, with respect to the attribu- 
tions to the various hands. I believe that it is possible to distinguish 
the work of at least five, possibly six, different sculptors. The first 
is the one whom we may regard as the master, both because he 
reserved for himself the most advantageous place whence his work 
could be seen in detail, and because a larger proportion of the work 
ean be attributed to him than to any other. For uniform char- 
acteristics, with swirling drapery which is not too heavy to conceal 
the bodily forms, appear in all the fragments which we have assigned 
to the northeast elbow, the north flank, and to the first three slabs 
on the west, a total of twenty-three figures (/—23); and within this 
area, furthermore, are no pieces which are not in accord with this 
style.2 But with slab XII we find a marked change, the very thin 
drapery with fine but deeply incised folds, without parallel elsewhere 
on the parapet, apparently indicating that this single slab (24-25) 
was the work of a second hand.* A third seems to have taken up 
the work with slab XIII, completing the west front and executing 
at least two slabs on the south, a total of at least twelve figures 

26-37), some in a style remarkably similar to the Caryatids of the 
Erechtheum; of his style are two pieces (J* and R) for which all 
alternative positions are thereby eliminated, so that they must be 
2? and 36; and on the basis of style alone we may assign to his hand 
the yet unplaced fragment Q.6 For slabs XIX and XX we have no 
evidence; probably they were shared between the third and fourth 
hands. The fourth hand may be detected on slabs XXI to XXIII 
of the south flank, a total of at least six figures (42-47); and again 
on the basis of style, with very broad and deeply cut folds of drapery, 
we may assign to him the yet unplaced fragments J and K.6 The 
fifth hand must have executed all the figures on slabs XXIV to 
XXIX, a total of twelve (48-59), all distinguished by the superb 


‘Kekulé: 1) L, M, N, O; 2) A, B, GG; 3) D, F, G, H, J, K, U, V; 4) I*, Q, R. 


? Casson: ty wy drapery and quic kly moving figures, . . . cross-band over 
a thin chiton,” ,H, J, U, R, KK; “thin drapery ‘tly, .. . care 
with which the ii = above the he are rendered,” D, M, N, ‘standing figures 


with drapery hanging in many straight folds,” B, J*, Q, Pp 
Le., A, B, G, H, U, W, GG; also the intervening fragments which show no 

characteristic details may be assigned to this style (7*, Z*, AA, BB*, CC, HH, LL). 

‘1e., DD; Casson notes the peculiarities of this slab and re gards it as a later 
repair, but this conclusion seems unwarranted. 

5 1ee., E, I*, Q, R; also the intervening fragment 7*, there being no reason, 
as ¥ ep and © ‘asson a, for regarding this as a late repair. 
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execution of transparent drapery with delicate naturalistic folds; 
to him we must assign the unlocated pieces D and N.' The figures 
(60-65) on the last three slabs seem to be the work of a sixth hand;? 
these include V and X, now identified as 61 and 62, since in their 
alternative positions (53 and 55, 50 and 56 respectively) they would 
interrupt the series assigned to the fifth sculptor.* 

The final result of this investigation, then, is that on grounds 
of technical structure and of artistic composition we have been 
enabled to determine with certainty the exact positions of seventeen 
pieces,’ as contrasted with the single slab (GG) which we could in 
the beginning accept as satisfactorily identified. If my sequence 
of the trophies on the south flank be accepted,—as the fact that it 
agrees also with the stylistic distribution seems to demand,—then 
five other pieces are located with equal certainty; otherwise each 
would have one alternative possibility. In four other cases, 
wherein considerations of structure and composition sufficed to 
narrow the choice for each to three possibilities, stylistic evidence 
now comes forward to eliminate all the possibilities but one in each 
instance. Only these twenty-six pieces, which we may consider 
to be definitely located, are represented in their positions in PLATE I.° 
As for the eighteen others, in one case (two fragments) it would 
have been necessary to make an arbitrary choice between two 
possibilities ;’ while in five instances the stylistic evidence gives only 


very approximate indications as to the positions.’ These seven 


, and the eleven others which completely defy analysis, are 
omitted from I. 

One of the most interesting facts brought out by this rearrange- 
ment is the location of the work of the fifth hand, the “sculptor of 
the sandal-binder.’’* That these reliefs of superlative excellence 
should have been erected practically in the worst position, on the 
east end of the south face of the bastion, distant from the road of 
approach and hardly visible except from the Heroén of Aigeus, is 
a fact which would be unbelievable were it not attested by technical 


pieces 


e., D, es N, O, P. 


» 


e. 
hese are A, B, C, E, G, H, T*,U, W, Y, Z*, AA, BB*, CC, DD, GG, and KK. 
hese are L, P, and 

These are /*, V, and X. 

6 Many of the fragments shown in Plate I are reproduced from Kekulé’s book, 
the others being drawn from photographs. 

That is, the — fragments HH +LL, either 20 or 28. 

8 T hese are D, J, K, Q, and N; D might be 50, 51, 56, 57, or 58; J might be 38, 
11, 45, or 46; K might be : 39, 40, 42, or 44; Q might have been 31, 32, 37, 38, or 41; 
and N might have been 48, 88, : 54, or 56. 

® The interpretation of the slab from which I derive his name, the “sandal- 
binder,”’ must always be the result of personal preference. Thus, when wrongly 
assigned to the northe sast elbow, the explanation that she was loosening her sandal 
preparatory to entering the temple was very satisfactory. But, as now located 
on the south flank, such an action would be highly improbable, so that I prefer to 
revive the old appellation of the ‘‘sandal-binder.”’ 
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evidence. Perhaps the master observed strict precedence in the dis- 
tribution of the work and so was forced to assign to his most promis- 
ing pupil a relatively inconspicuous position; or from fear of compe- 
tition he may have endeavored to suppress the young genius whose 
share of the work is largely responsible for the modern fame of the 
entire parapet. 
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“ATTRIBUTED” VASES RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Owi1ne to J. D. Beazley’s epoch-making researches! the stylistic 
study of Greek vases has become the most fascinating of pursuits. 
More and more Athenian vase painters are emerging into daylight 
as distinct individualities, whom we can recognize in an increasing 
number of their works. It matters little that in most cases we do 
not know their original names, since they live for us as artistic 
personalities. In such art criticism we must be aware of two things 

-the general impression of the picture and the individual traits. 
Each artist’s temperament is reflected in the character of his figures 

in their attitudes and expressions and composition, in the whole 
atmosphere so to speak of the picture. We can receive an impres- 
sion of grandeur, or vivacity, or daintiness, or harmonious monotony, 


Ficure 1. Kyurx paIntep By Dovuris 


and thereby attribute the work to the Kleophrades painter or the 
Pan painter or the Dutuit painter or Makron. And we can check 
these general observations by an analysis of details—the way the 
collar bones are drawn, or the ankles, or the ear, or the folds of the 
drapery; for every artist has his own particular way of seeing form 
and translating it into line. And by these means we can recreate 
these bygone personalities and make them live vividly for us once 
more, 

The Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a number of 
red-figured vases attributable to such masters. Brief descriptions 

1 Cf. his Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums, his articles in the Journal 


of Hellenic Studies and elsewhere, and his new book Aitische Vasenmaler des rot- 
figurigen Stils (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1925). 
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of most of them appeared in the Museum Bulletin of May, 1925. 


4 But I am glad of this opportunity of a more detailed publication, 
. so that this important new material may be made available for 
study. 


Foremost on our list is a magnificent kylix! (Fig. 1). The interior 
design consists of two nude women (Fig. 2). They have taken off 
} their clothes, rolled them up into neat bundles and are putting them 
on cushioned stools. One of them has a fillet wound three times 
round her hair and a loop earring. The other has her long hair tied 


FiGuRE 2. WOMEN PUTTING AWAY THEIR CLOTHES 
By Dovurtis 


in a bag with a white string and a white fillet which she is just on 
the point of removing. She also wears a necklace with pendant 
(painted in diluted glaze). Framing the picture is a maeander 
pattern. On the exterior are women and youths confronting one 
another (Fig. 3) * mostly in groups of two, holding fillets and lyres 
and flowers and vases. They are conversing and offering each other 

1 Ace. No. 23.160.54. H. 5” (12.7 em.); D. 12," (31.3 em.) W. with handles 
15/7; (39.2 em.). The vase has been broken in a number of pieces but put 
together with only slight restorations. 


* This drawing and those of figs. 5, 6, and 9 are by Lindsley F. Hall of the 
Metropolitan Museum staff 
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gifts; occasionally the youth becomes more demonstrative and 
takes hold of the woman’s arm or head. The youths wear himatia 
and fillets, except one—a boy—who is nude. The women have long 
chitons, himatia and sakkoi or fillets. In the field on one side is an 
ivy leaf with a stem ending ina spiral. Surrounding the handles are 
paimette designs. 

The pictures have been attributed by J. D. Beazley ' to the same 
master as the Satyr and Maenad cup in Boston,? whom Hartwig 
called the Master with the Twig and Beazley Douris in his last 
stage.’ Both are in the same quiet, monumental style, with similar 


Fiaure 3. WoMEN AND YOUTHS 
By Dovuris 


figures of women on the exterior, similar palmette designs round the 
handles, and the ‘‘twig’’ as a trade mark in the field. In this late 
period Douris may have lost some of the fine energy we find in the 
Brussels kantharos with Amazons‘ or in the Boston cup with the 
diskobolos*® or even in the British Museum psykter with Satyrs, ® 
but he is still the accomplished draughtsman and the able composer; 
and he has to a greater extent than before a statuesque quality which 

1 Attische Vasenmaler, p. 207, 110. 

* Hartwig, Meisterschalen, pls. 74-75. 

> Vases in America, p. 99. 

4 Hoppin, Handbook I, p. 233 


5 Hoppin, Handbook II, p. 229. 
* Hoppin, Handbook I, p. 342. 
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makes even his conventional work beautiful, for he too has clearly 
caught the larger spirit which begins to pervade the sculpture of 
this period. From this point of view as well as in excellence of 
execution the two women in our interior picture are certainly 
among the finest achievements in vase painting of this period. In 
the drawing of details we may note the able rendering of feet, and 
especially of hands, with careful indication of the joints, the char- 
acteristic representation of the eye with circle and dot, the half-open 
strongly marked lips, and the small, pointed nose. The indication 


Figure 4. Boy PLAYING THE LYRE 
By A FOLLOWER OF DourIs 


of the ankle bone as a curved line, of the collar bones as a series of 
ares, the pointed elbows, the sculptural treatment of the folds are 
likewise characteristically Dourian. For the female breast in front 
view and a necklace with pendant similar to that worn by the woman 
in our interior picture we may compare the hetaira on a kylix by 
Douris in Th. Reinach’s collection.' 

A small kylix ? said to be from Aegina has a single picture on the 
inside (Fig. 4). A boy is sitting on a stool in front of an altar 
playing the lyre and singing to its music. In his right hand he holds 
the plectrum while the fingers of his left touch the strings. He is 
evidently much moved by the music, for he is looking up as if in- 
spired. He wears a fillet in his hair and a mantle round the lower 


1 Hoppin, Handbook, I, p. 261. 
2 Acc. No. 22.139.72. H. lacking foot, 24” (5.7 em.); D. 54” (14 em.); W. 


with handles, 743” (20.2 em.); broken in several pieces and repaired with a 
few parts restored. 
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part of his body. In the field hangs the boy’s bag, and his name 
6 "Axeoropidns (HAKESTOPIAES) is inscribed above him in purple 
letters, now faded. 

We have few pictures of such grace and feeling expressed by 
means so simple. The figure is the embodiment of a modest, 
reverent Greek boy, comparable to the lyre-player on the Boston 
relief; only ours has the added quality of exaltation, conveyed by 
the upward tilt of the head and the drawing of the pupil as a line 
instead of a dot, which gives the eye a dreamy expression. The 


Figure 5. GANYMEDE 
By THE PAN PAINTER 


style appears to be allied to that of Douris. The subject naturally 
recalls the well-behaved school boys on the Douris kylix in Berlin;* 
but ours is more delicate in feeling and execution. Beazley * has 
recognized the same hand in the picture on another kylix, in Leyden,* 
where on the inside a boy is standing at attention, singing to the 
music of a flutist who is lounging comfortably in a chair; while on 
the outside are banqueters. The conscientious little singer on the 
Leyden vase and our lyre-player are clearly the products of the 
same sensitive mind. 

1 Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 32. 

? Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 136. 

3 Attische Vasenmaler, p. 268. 

4 Jahrbuch, 1V, p. 26. 
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A beautifully proportioned oinochoe with trefoil lip! has an 
attractive picture of Ganymede (Fig. 5). He is running at full 
speed, in one hand a cock, in the other a hoop and stick; his head 
is turned round toward the pursuing Zeus, who is probably repre- 
sented on a companion oinochoe. He has long hair worn in a plait 
round the back of his head according to the fashion of the day,? 
and wears a wreath, painted red, and a bordered himation. Above 
the design is a tongue pattern and at the top and base of the handle 
single palmettes, finely drawn. 


Figure 6. YOUTH PLAYING THE LYRE 
By THE BERLIN PAINTER 


§ The painting is an early work by the Pan painter;* it has his grace 
and alertness, his highly finished drawing, his dramatic touch. 
Young Ganymede running away with his playthings from the chief 
of the gods is a subject that would appeal to this lover of action and 
humor. We find it again on a Nolan amphora in the Boston 
Museum, where Zeus and Ganymede are combined in one group; 
the Ganymede there is strikingly similar to ours—in pose, in the 
drawing of the folds in long, radiating lines, and in the profile of the 


1 Acc. No. 23.160.55. H. 64” (16.5 em.). A piece of the trefoil lip is missing 
and has been restored. There are a few chips and the black glaze has disintegrated 
in'’places. The drawing itself is intact. 

2 Cf. the contemporary sculptures: the fair-haired boy, No. 689 in the Acropolis 
Museum, and the Zeus on the Zeus and Hera metope from Selinus. 

’ Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, p. 470, note to p. 104. 
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face: with the long, thin nose, the slightly pouting lips and the firm, 
rounded chin. The indication of the collar bones by two straight 
lines with small ares at the inner ends, of the breast as two large 
curves joining a straight median line, and of the ankles as short lines, 
straight and curved, is in accord with the practice of this master. 
\n interesting technical point deserves mention. Inside the boy’s 
hoop a piece of red clay is adhering to the black glaze—apparently a 
piece from another vase placed too close during firing. 

Another oinochoe with wide, trefoil lip' has an equally attractive 


FiGURE 7. SATYR AND MAENAD 
By THE PENTHESILEIA PAINTER 


scene (Fig. 6). A youth is playing the lyre, his left hand striking 
the strings, his right holding the plectrum which is attached to the 
bridge of the instrument by a long purple cord. He stands with 
one leg advanced so that he can move with the rhythm of the music. 
Before him is a boy in a leisurely attitude, leaning on a stick and 
looking up at the player with attention. The dog behind the youth 
is also listening and lifts a paw in sympathy. Both youth and boy 
wear purple wreaths and the youth has a chlamys hanging loosely 
over his arms. It is an engaging picture of what must have been a 
common enough scene in Athens, simply and delicately told. The 
clean, long-limbed figures drawn with very firm, flowing lines, are 
clearly the work of the painter of the Berlin amphora.? The com- 
position has the easy balance and spaciousness of his work; and the 
details are in his characteristic manner. We may note especially 

1 Ace. No. 22.139.32. H. 92’ (23.8 em.); broken in several pieces and put 


together with slight restorations. 
2 Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, p. 86, No. 136. 
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the two curving black lines for the ankle bones (so frequent in his 
work as to amount almost to a hall mark); the drawing of the patella 
and of the leg muscles, of the serratus magnus, of the rectus abdomi- 
nis and of the muscles of the arm, all in diluted glaze with a prefer- 
ence for long lines. We may compare our lyre-player with a youth 
on an amphora in the British Museum, E. 266, also by the Berlin 
painter, who wears his mantle in a similar jaunty fashion. The 
design on our vase is framed top and bottom by palmette and 
maeander patterns, and an inverted palmette forms an effective 
finish at the base of the handle. 


FIGURE 8. SATYR PURSUING A MAENAD 
By THE PENTHESILEIA PAINTER 


On a kotyle! unfortunately not well preserved are two lively 
scenes of Satyrs and Maenads (Figs. 7and8). On one side a bearded 
Satyr is capering wildly before a Maenad, his hands outstretched as 
if to ward off the blow she is threatening with her thyrsos. She 
wears a chiton, mantle and sakkos. On the other side the Maenad 
is fleeing and the Satyr is after her in hot pursuit. She is dressed 
like the other Maenad in chiton, himation and sakkos and carries 
the thyrsos. Beneath the scenes is a maeander and below the 
handles an elaborate ornament of palmettes and scrolls. 

The paintings have the lively spirit and the facile, rather careless 
drawing characteristic of the Penthesileia painter.2. They may be 
compared especially with the scene on the Boston kotyle,* where 

1Aec. No. 22.139.29. H. 613” (17.6 em.); D. of mouth 8?” (22.3 em.); 
broken in many pieces and put together with a number of restorations. 


? Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, p. 276, No. 53. 
’Swindler, A.J.A., 1915; p. 414, fig. 9. 
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we find similar types of Satyrs in similar attitudes, represented with 
the same gay exuberance. For in his woodland scenes as elsewhere 
the Penthesileia painter could enter into his theme and make it live 
for us in dramatic fashion. His three-quarter views of the Satyrs 
front and back show his complete mastery of foreshortening. The 
wavy locks of the Satyrs may be compared with those of Achilles 
on the Munich cup.' Characteristic touches are further the feet 
in three-quarter views, the hands with outstretched fingers of the 
threatening Maenad, the extraordinarily thin, delicate lines for the 
interior drawing of bones and muscles and for the folds of the 
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Fiaure 9. HERAKLES STRANGLING THE SERPENTS 
By THE NAUSIKAA PAINTER 


drapery. The design of the handle ornament is a favorite one with 
this painter. 

After being in the possession of Thomas B. Clarke for more than 
twenty-five years the famous “lost’’ “Castellani hvdria”’ has been 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum.’ It is in beautiful condi- 
tion, being practically intact, and is decorated with a scene of 
Herakles strangling the serpents between two strips of palmette 
ornaments (Fig. 9). The infant Herakles is kneeling on a couch 
calmly grasping a serpent in each hand while his twin brother, 
Iphikles, properly frightened, is stretching out both arms to his 
mother, Alkmene. She is fleeing to the right, looking back in utter 

1 Furtwingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 6. 

2Acc. No. 25.28. H. © ng” (33.6 em.); Published in Collection Alessandre 
Castellani, 1884, 16, No. 80 (ill.); Monumenti dell’ Instituto, XI, 42, 2; Furt- 
wingler, in Reseher, Lexikon der griechischen u. rémischen Mythologie, 1886-90, 


Herakles, p. 2222; S. Reinach, Repértoire des vases peints, 1899, I, p. 228-229, 
No. 4; T. B. Clarke Sale, American Art Association, Jan. 10, 1925, No. 626. 
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amazement, while her husband Amphitryon has taken his sword out 
of its seabbard, ready to strike the snakes; behind the couch stands 
Athena in godlike calm, leaning on her spear, as protector of Hera- 
kles. This is her first appearance as his staunch supporter, which réle 
she maintained throughout his adventurous career. Alkmene wears 
a bordered Doric chiton fastened with a pin on the left shoulder; 
and a fillet wound three times round her hair. Athena has a Doric 
chiton and a diadem over which she has put her crested Corinthian 
helmet. Amphitryon has high, laced shoes, a bordered chlamys, 
and a conical helmet or cap which has slid back from his head in his 
excitement. The couch has rectangular legs with palmette orna- 
ments ending above in volutes and on it is placed a striped mattress, 
which is slipping over to one side in the general confusion. 

Scenes of the infant Herakles strangling the serpents which Hera 
in her jealousy had sent are not common. Besides ours there is 
another vivid representation on a stamnos in the Louvre by the 
Berlin painter! And Herakles as a single figure squeezing the 
snakes is a favorite device on the coins of Thebes. 

The picture has been attributed by Beazley * to the Nausikaa 
painter who decorated the amphora in Munich with Odysseus and 
Nausikaa.* Though rather careless of detail he is almost always 
able to impart psychological interest to his scenes and thereby render 
them attractive. Thus on our hydria the excitement of the family 
forms an amusing contrast to the composure of Athena and the 
son of Zeus; and such touches as the disordered mattress and the 
displaced hat impart a lifelike element. Our Athena should be 
compared with the same goddess in a similar pose (full frontal 
position including the toes, with the head in profile) on this artist’s 
amphora in Boston (96.719) and on his Munich amphora; and 
Amphitryon’s chlamys with that of Hermes on the Boston vase. 
Characteristic is the drawing of the eye—wide open, with upper lid 
marked and a diluted dot at the inner corner for the pupil; also the 
slightly upturned nose with one straight line for the nostril. Our 
scene is one of the best works by this painter. 

Two interesting points of technique should be noted. There are 
extensive traces of a preliminary sketch for the drawing, including 
an aegis on Athena’s chiton which was never actually painted. And 
there is a striking instance of the importance of well-sifted clay and 
the mischief which alien elements can cause. At the back of Alk- 
mene’s left foot is a largish chip in the middle of which is a white 


1 Pottier, Vases antiques du Lourve, G. 192. 

2 Cf. the references given by Furtwangler in Roscher’s Lexikon, Herakles, pp. 
2222 f. 
3 Attische V ase nmaler, p. 253, 8 
. Beazley, Vases in America, p 122. 
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substance.! A fragment of marble or limestone must here have 
become accidentally embedded in the clay. In the fire this was 
changed to quick lime after the carbon dioxide was driven off. The 
quick lime having a strong affinity for water absorbed it from the 
atmosphere which resulted in a swelling of the lime fragment and 
the pushing off of the overlying pottery and the producing of this 
“popper”. This phenomenon is quite common in ordinary brick 
manufacture where the clay contains what are known as lime dogs. 

A fine, substantial oinochoe with trefoil lip (Fig. 10) * has a picture 
framed above by a tongue orna- 
ment and on either side by a net 
pattern. A woman is seated on 
a stool (diphros), her feet on a 
rectangular footstool, daintily 
holding a flower between her 
thumb and forefinger. She is in 
earnest conversation with a 
bearded man who is leaning for- 
ward on his knotted stick ges- 
ticulating with one hand; while 
a youth stands quietly at his 
back. On the wall hangs an 
alabastron by a purple string. 
The woman wears a chiton, hima- 
tion and purple fillet; the men 
have himatia and a purple fillet 
and wreath. The leg design of 


the stool is of the early unde- 

Ficure 10. O1NocHOoE veloped type which occurs in 
By THE ORCHARD PAINTER ‘ 
the black-figured and early red- 
figured periods. It must here be a survival. 

The picture has been attributed by Beazley * to the Orchard 
painter, the artist of the orchard scene on the column krater in the 
Metropolitan Museum. We find his characteristic rendering of the 
folds of the drapery by long oblique lines varied by shorter hooked 
curves going in opposite directions; his short, straight lines for 
nostrils and ankle bones; his markedly oblique eyes; and his favorite 
youth holding a stick. The man leaning forward with his arm 
outstretched may be compared to the youth in a similar pose on a 


‘I owe the following analysis to the well-known potter Professor C. F. Binns. 

2 Acc. No. 21.88.148. H. 12}” (31.2 cm.). Broken in several pieces and put 
together with a few restorations, the most important being the parts of the 
bearded man’s body and arm where the stick joins. The rim is painted purple 
and there is a purple band round the foot. 

‘Cf. Attische Vasenmaler, p. 313, No. 27. 
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kotyle by the Orchard painter in New Haven.! While not a first 
rate painter he too is able to impart to his figures an attractive 
vivaciousness. 
GIsELA M. A. RICHTER 
METROPOLITAN MvUseUM OF ART 
New York 


1 Baur, Catalogue of the Vases in the Stoddard Collection, No. 158, fig. 35. 
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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 
EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH 1925 
PRELIMINARY REPORT 


EXCAVATIONS by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
were resumed at Corinth after an interval of nearly ten years. The 
suspension of work had been due not to want of interest in the enter- 
prise but, at least after the close of the Great War, wholly to lack 
of funds. In 1925 through the generosity of two donors, Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and Dr. T. Leslie Shear it became possible not only to 
resume operations but to carry them out on a more extensive scale 
than in the past; and the double campaign of 1925 has yielded results 
not unworthy of record. 

Two principal areas for excavation were chosen, the first center- 
ing about the Theatre, the second near the Agora and the Temple of 
Apollo. Mr. Shear undertook at his own charges the arduous task 
of clearing the Theatre of the enormous quantity of earth under 
which it had been buried, an enterprise for which the funds available 
for the School in past years had always been inadequate, so that trial 
trenches which established the situation of the stage buildings and 
the general dimensions of the cavea were all that had previously been 
attempted. The brilliant success of this excavation, the work in the 
precinct of Athena Chalinitis, and the uncovering of several rooms 
of beautiful mosaics in a Roman villa about one kilometre west of 
the Theatre where only a small mosaic floor had formerly been 
known have been described by Dr. Shear in the preceding number 
of this JouRNAL. 

In the second field of operation, near the Temple of Apollo and 
to the North of the Agora, marked progress was made toward 
completing the excavation of buildings which had been only par- 
tially uncovered and at the same time toward clearing this central 
area of accumulated débris and unsightly dumps allowed to remain 
hitherto for necessary pecuniary reasons. Though the campaign 
here yielded no discoveries of a spectacular nature, its results con- 
stitute a notable advance in the consolidation of the excavation at 
Corinth bringing us distinctly nearer the ultimate goal-of laying 
bare the entire Agora and its surroundings, and permitting a far 
more effective exhibition than was formerly possible of the impressive 
remains which have already been brought to light." 

1In addition to Mr. Morgan’s donation mentioned above contributions were 
received from Mrs. Morgan, Mr. C. P. Howland, Mr. H. J. Patten and Mrs. 
Wm. H. Moore. 

The staff at the excavation consisted of Dr. C. W. Blegen, Mr. O. T. Broneer, 
Mr. R. Stillwell, Mr. P. vW. Duell and myself. We are indebted also to Mrs. 
Duell for keeping the inventories of sculptures and inscriptions, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bellinger for identifications of coins, and to Professors W. B. Dinsmoor and A. B. 
West for valuable assistance during brief visits to Corinth. 
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Work was done south and west of the fountain called Glauke, in 
the southwestern part of the Precinct of the Temple of Apollo, in the 
long stoa at the northwest corner of the market place in the Lechaion 
Road, and to the north of the Basilica on the west side of the road. 

The westernmost chamber of the fountain of Glauke which had 
previously been traced but not uncovered was cleared completely. 
The whole area west and south of the fountain, examined at numer- 
ous points was obviously an extensive quarry. The potsherds found 
among the chips of stone immediately above the quarried rock were 
of Greek and early Roman date, 
and the walls at the lowest level 
are massive foundations of unmis- 
takable Roman type, constructed 
in part of rough unshaped pieces 
of stone as they came from the 
quarry, and in part of numerous 
large fragments from the Greek 
walls of the west reservoir of 
Glauke. The area was filled with 
quarry chips and earth up to the 
level of about 2 m. above the floor 
of the reservoir. The plan of the 
building that stood here has not 
vet been deciphered; its orienta- 
tion, however, is the same as that 
of the west colonnade of the 
Roman precinct lying between 
Glauke and the northwest corner 
of the Agora. The buildings in 
this region seem to have been 
destroyed by fire. In the stratum 
of charcoal, ashes, and badly 
broken tiles which covered the 


area, there were many small 
fragments of bronze, and with 
them was found a statuette about 
0.25 m. high, of an armed warrior Figure 1. BRONZE STATUETTE FROM 
Fig. 1) in full panoply: high CorintTH 

crested helmet, cuirass with a 

Medusa head on the breast, pteryges in three rows about 
the thighs, short sleeves arranged in three rows in a manner simi- 
lar to the pteryges, and sandals which lace half way up the calf. 
Judging from the idealized Greek type of features he is probably 
to. be identified as Ares. The figure stood with the weight 
resting on the right leg and the left leg slightly bent, rais- 
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ing the left heel from the ground. The right arm, which is 
broken off just above the wrist, is extended at right angles from the 
body and bent sharply at the elbow so that the forearm is raised, 
probably to hold a spear whose end rested upon the ground. The 
left arm is bent in the position of one holding a shield although we 
have no clue to the exact nature of the object held in this hand. 
The head is turned slightly to the left and the warrior appears to be 
gazing steadfastly in this direction. The right side of the face has 
been so damaged by fire that it gives an impression of heaviness to 
the entire contour which may not have been so marked in its 
original state. The same thing applies to the neck which is now 
thick and shapeless. The features on the other hand show a short 
straight nose, small mouth with rather full lips and small deep-set 
eyes. The cuirass shows a very naturalistic modelling of the body, 
the treatment of the muscles of the breast and back is particularly 
successful. Although the skilful process of cleaning could not re- 
move all traces of the damage by fire, the statuette will be by no 
means unworthy of a place among the bronzes exhibited in the 
National Museum at Athens. 

The next clearly marked level which, judging from the Frankish 
coins found above it, must date before the thirteenth century, is 
about 1 m. higher than the Roman one. Here were found a well, 
courtyard- and house-walls, and a cistern, and above these were 
walls belonging after the Frankish period. Built into a still later 
wall was the only considerable piece of marble sculpture found in 
these excavations: the lower part of a draped female figure of about 
half life size, seated upon a rock, and belonging to the Roman period. 

On the Temple Hill the masses of earth which lay heaped high to 
the south of the west part of the Temple have been removed and the 
greater part of the precinct cleared to the classical level, to the very 
great advantage of its appearance. 

Besides clearing the top of the hill we removed the mass of earth 
that covered most of the western half of the long Greek Northwest 
Stoa which had been incompletely excavated in 1902, 1907, and 1908. 
The floor of this Stoa was about 5.50 m. lower than the level of the 
Temple precinct and the accumulation upon it was generally some 
7 to 8 m. deep. All this was dug away except where a much used 
modern road passes over the Stoa near its west end. This road 
which hides a small Roman Temple and other monuments upon the 
line of transition from the principal level of the Agora to the high 
area at its west end, should be removed at the earliest opportunity. 
The excavations would then extend uninterruptedly from Peirene 
to Glauke and around three sides of the hill of the Temple of 
Apollo. 

The Stoa was built in Greek times, most probably in the third 
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century B.c., and was repaired upon restoration of the city by the 
Romans (Fig. 2). The original stylobate of the front is very nearly 
complete, and the bottom drums of 17 of the 47 Doric columns that 
once stood upon it remain in situ. The sub-bases of all except two 
of the twenty-two inner columns may now be seen, with the Ionic 
bases upon them in several cases. Those freshly uncovered have a 
surface of thick white stucco due to the Roman repairers, most of 
the bases themselves being also of Roman date. The rear wall of 
the Stoa was of very heavy construction but unfortunately it is 
preserved only in its eastern 
part. It was in part a facing for 
the rock of the Temple Hill, 
which is dressed with broad 
anathyroses to match the blocks 
of the wall and which from a 
little distance looks exactly like 
a wall of coursed construction. 
The wall was strengthened at 
intervals by piers which keyed 
back into the rock of the hill 
or into the filling upon it, and 
its bottom course projected into 
the room to form a_ bench. 
Numerous architectural frag- 
ments from the Stoa were found 
built into late constructions on 
the site or lying in the: débris ne ane 
Figure 2. NorTHWEST STOA AT 

that covered it. These include CorintTH 
drums of columns, capitals, both 
Ionic and Doric, six Dorie epistyle-frieze blocks, and numerous 
cornice blocks. All those found in the west part of the building 
are from late repairs, being of inferior workmanship and attempt- 
ing by means of a heavy coat of stucco to make up for the lack of 
precision of line the surviving Greek members show. 

In the fill over the Stoa there was an immense quantity of broken 
roof-tiles, mostly of excellent Roman types, and of disintegrated 
mortar and plaster, a great many bronze coins, many terracotta 


G. R. Swain 


lamps, and masses of broken stone. The numerous potsherds were 
chiefly from water jars and cooking pots of no distinguishable date, 
but there were many recognizable classical fragments, and not a few 
prehistoric sherds, mostly in association with red earth presumably 
cut out from the hard-pan of the Temple Hill. The bottom of the 
fill up to about 1 m. above the floor seemed a natural accumulation, 
much of it débris from the building itself. Above this the main 
body of the filling was clearly thrown in during one short period 
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when the site was made a general dumping ground. Only very 
small fragments of inscriptions were found, and comparatively little 
sculpture, but in the lowest stratum of the field there were two late 
life-sized portrait heads of marble. One, completely preserved, 
represents a young man of large features and no beauty; the face of 
the other is completely lacking, but it is notable in that the hair, 


very sketchily represented by the sculptor, was painted yellow and 


gilded with gold leaf. 

What may prove to be a noteworthy discovery among the scanty 
a sculptures is a fragment of an ar- 
chaic relief in poros representing a 
horse in full front view (Fig. 3). 
The material is of fine grain and 
was covered with a very thin 
stucco. The workmanship is ad- 
mirable. Only the breast and the 
upper part of the fore-legs are pre- 
served, the fragment measuring 
0.23 m. high, and 0.18 m. broad, 
and the height of the relief 0.15 m.; 
the background was painted red. 
The fragment acquires significance 
from the probability that it is 
from a metope of the Temple of 
Apollo. The relief is of suitable 
seale, and its good preservation 
leads one to assume that it re- 
mained 7n situ until shortly before 
its burial in a late Byzantine or 
RELIEF FROM CorINTH mediaeval cesspool on the south 
side of the Temple Hill. It seems 
more reasonable to believe that it was part of the one archaic Greek 
building that we know survived through this time than that it 
belonged to any other structure of that period. The subject of the 
relief would probably be a quadriga with a driver in the chariot, as 
in the well-known metope from Temple C at Selinus, since the horse 

is not of the seale to occupy the whole height of the frieze. 

\bout a week’s time was given to freeing the Lechaion Road Shops 
and the Peribolos of Apollo from the earth that had washed in upon 
them in 1919, when the excavations were last inundated, before the 
construction of the dikes that now protect them. We began, also, 
to remove the earth and late walls which lay on the paved Lechaion 
Road in the north part of the excavation precincts, and cleared away 
what had been left (in 1899 and 1901) of the late Byzantine ramp 
covering the steps and pavement at the head of the Road. We 
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have thus recovered several complete inscriptions and a large number 
of marble architectural pieces belonging to buildings in the vicinity. 
Among the Latin inscriptions are a dedication to Neptune by Gn. 
Babbius Philinus, a known benefactor of Corinth, inscriptions in 
honor of Junia Polla and C. Julius Spartiaticus, grandson of Eurycles 
who had presented the city with baths seen by Pausanias from the 
Lechaion Road. 
The excavations north of the Basilica west of the Lechaion Road 
are described in Mr. Broneer’s paper, below. 
B. H. 


ATHENS, GREECE 


AREA NORTH OF BASILICA! 
PiaTE II 


THE area excavated is roughly rectangular, circa 35 m. long from 
east to west and 20 m. wide (PLATE II). It is bounded on the 
north by the Museum, and on the west by a vertical scarp of rock 
early eight meters high; the top layer of the hill, which consists 

hard poros, having been quarried away for building material. 
On the south side there is a long wall forming the north end of the 
Roman Basilica, which was built above the Lechaion Road Shops 
and the terrace behind (see Art and Arch., Oct., 1922, p. 197). This 
wall extends westward as far as the vertical cut in the hill. Toward 
the east the excavations were carried on to within circa 2 m. of the 
west side of the Lechaion Road. 

From its situation in relation to the Lechaion Road, the main 
approach to the Agora, this quarter must have been an important 
trade section of ancient Corinth. This is also borne out by the 
results of the excavations. A study of this small area through its 
deposit of more than five meters of earth throws great light on the 
history of the city from the Roman period down to modern times. 
The astoundingly great number of coins, upwards of a thousand in 
all, help us fix the dates of the several periods of occupation. They 
also show that this always was a favorite commercial district even 
long after the Lechaion Road lay buried beneath the city that 
flourished here all through the Mediaeval era. 

When we began to excavate here we came, immediately below 
the surface, upon a number of walls, mostly of small stones laid in 

11 am greatly indebted to Dr. B. H. Hill, the director of the American School, 
for the privilege of superintending the work of this excavation and for his advice 
and assistance in preparing the report; also to Dr. and Mrs. Bellinger for putting 
at my disposal the card catalogue which they are now preparing of the coins found 
in Corinth during the last year. 


The excavations in this area occupied the greater part of July and were con- 
tinued in October and November. 
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earth. They belonged to the occupation just prior to the great 
earthquake of 1858, when the entire city was ruined and the popula- 
tion abandoned the site and moved to the east end of the gulf 
where they established New Corinth. The coins found in this top- 
most stratum are mostly modern Greek from the second quarter of 
the last century. No coins later than 1858 appeared. At a slightly 
lower level a few Turkish coins and quantities of Turkish clay pipes 
were found. 

At a depth of about one meter below the surface we reached a 
long curving wall, marked A on the plan, which cuts this whole area 
in two. It runs from the Museum in a southeasterly direction and 
extends as far as wall B. It will be convenient to make this wall 
a dividing line and consider the areas on either side of it separately. 

On the west side of wall A the plan shows a large L-shaped build- 
ing with several rooms. The north end extends under the Museum, 
which fact makes it impossible to show the entire plan of the 
building. Some of the walls are preserved to a height of two meters. 
They are covered with a coat of plaster in which conventional cours- 
ing is indicated by double lines scratched in the plaster. In one 
instance there is a figure of a fish incised the same way. 

From the large open area to the east and north of this building 
most of the rooms could be entered either directly or through a 
corridor. In the northwest corner there is a large room entered 
from the east. From it there is access into another room to the 
north, but of this only a small part could be cleared on account of 
the Museum. Here at a later period a Byzantine grave was made 
below the floor level. The floor of the large room, made partly of 
large tiles, partly of marble slabs taken from earlier buildings, is 
still preserved over most of its area. Two of the slabs have Latin 
inscriptions which seem to date from the Augustan age. The size 
of the letters—some are 0.09 m. high—show that they must have 
come from some large monument. The name Q. Cornelius appears 
on both slabs, so far as I know, for the first time on inscriptions from 
Corinth. 

In the northeast corner of this room and in the small room to the 
north there was no pavement preserved. Here in the packed earth 
which constituted the floor more than 75 coins were found. Those 
that can be identified are mostly from the last half of the fourth 
century of our era, but most of them are too poorly preserved to be 
read. 

Just to the east of wall F there is another short wall which does 
not form the side of a room. The distance between the two walls 
is only 0.60 m. In this narrow space there may have been an out- 
side stairway leading up to a second story. To the east of the 
stairway a corridor, 1.30 m. wide, extends to the south wall. From 
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it entrance may be gained into the large southwest room through 
two wide doors, the more southern of which was at some later time 
filled up. In this large room there does not seem to have been any 
floor except a thin layer of packed earth with the hard clay of the hill 
immediately below. In this and in some of the other rooms were 
found great quantities of broken jars of a common type with the 
bottom ending in a point. When stored they were set into holes in 
the ground and lids were placed over the openings. Several of these 
lids of different sizes were found with the broken jars, and in two or 
three instances part of the jar was still standing in its proper hole in 
the floor. Most of the jars have a broad zone of parallel lines round 
the belly, made when the pot was turned on the wheel, and some 
have painted decorations. A few sherds were found on which large 
letters had been made by brown paint on the shoulder of the jar, 
but in no case were enough letters preserved to admit of being read. 
Most likely they were labels recording the contents. 

Close to the floor of this room were found large fragments of a red 
marble slab shaped like an arched window.' It is 1.32 m. wide, 
1.31 m. high at the top of the arch, and 0.05 m. thick at the edge. 
Round about the curved end and the two sides is a row of twelve 
horseshoe-shaped depressions with a diameter of czrca 0.19 m. almost 
contiguous to each other and all with the open end toward the center 
of the slab. These depressions are cut down 0.015 m. below the 
edge, and the whole central part between them is 0.02 m. lower than 
the edge. The slab was found in numerous fragments, most of them 
in this room, but small pieces lay scattered throughout the building. 
The fragments have been collected and fitted together so that the 
slab is nearly complete. Dr. A. K. Orlandos has kindly informed 
me that stone slabs of the same shape are still used as tables in 
the refectories of some monasteries on Mt. Athos.* These must 
be several centuries later than the one from Corinth which cannot 
be assigned to a date much later than the end of the sixth century 
A.D. A fragment of what appears to have been a similar table of 
white marble was found years ago in Peirene. This has a rim of 
0.04 m. high about the edge, which, in turn, is 0.022 m. higher than 
the center of the table. Not far from the red slab was found a long 
iron sword and two knives, but they were so badly ruined by rust 
that the shape can barely be determined. Near the south wall a 
terra cotta brazier was found close to the floor. From this room a 
door opens into the small room to the north. It has a floor made of 
small, lozenge-shaped bricks, arranged in rows. In and about the 
door numerous coins were found, nearly all of which date from the 
second half of the fourth to the beginning of the sixth century A.D. 

On the east side of the corridor an entrance opens into a small, 


1 See E on plan and detail. 2 See Hasluck, Athos and Its Monasteries, p. 107. 
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almost square room. The left-hand corner, as one enters from the 
west, is closed off by poros blocks from the rest of the room. In the 
earth accumulated in this pocket eighteen coins were found, seven 
of which are of Theodosius I and two of Arecadius. The floor of the 
room is made of the same small bricks mentioned above, but here 
they are arranged in a pattern of stars as well asin rows. Numerous 
coins were found on the floor, nearly all of which date from the latter 
part of the fourth and the early part of the fifth centuries a.p. Close 
to the south wall a shelf is built up of stones and covered with roof 
tiles. Underneath, sunk below the level of the floor, stands a large 
jar, into which empties a terra cotta pipe coming through the 
wall under the shelf. In the jar were found two late Roman lamps. 

Through the north wall of this room a door opens into a narrow 
passage which extends almost to the long curving wall. The west 
end of this passage, being enclosed on three sides, seems to have 
been used as a kitchen (?). There is a niche in the west wall and 
three thin slabs of stone are set on edge at intervals of 0.023 m. 
These may have been used as supports on which to rest cooking 
utensils. The east end of this passage has not been cleared down 
to the floor and the arrangement is not clear. There is one more 
room to the south into which a door opens from the passage. 

[In the open space to the east and north of the L-shaped building 
there are some traces of walls of different orientations and apparently 
of a later period than those described. Built into one of these an 
inscribed block was found which had served as the base of some 
dedicatory monument. In large Greek letters of the second century 
1.D. the inscription reads: 

A. ®d\aBiov rov Kpariorov 
Kal ayvorarov Tapiar. 

There are also traces of an earlier inscription in Latin which was 
erased when the monument was rededicated to Flavius. In the 
first line the name of Babbius may be deciphered, and it is possible 
that a careful study will bring out the reading of the other lines. 
The letters are beautifully cut in contrast to the cutting of the 
Greek letters.' 

A little to the north of wall G were found two skeletons lying in 
the earth slightly above the floor. Both had their heads toward the 
south. The smaller of the two lay on the left side with the knees 
bent and the face turned toward the other. With the former was 
found, a little above his hips, a hoard of fifty-six bronze coins, most 
of them very small and only a few well enough preserved to be 
identified. The only two large pieces and one other are of Justin 
II; some of the others are also coins of the sixth century, but one or 


1 For other inscriptions of Babbius see A.J.A., XXIII, 1919, pp. 168-170. 
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two appear to be earlier. The other body, much larger than the 
first, lay on its back. With it also were found about twenty small 
coins, likewise just above the hips. On the coins are clear traces of 
cloth preserved through the oxidization of the copper. There were 
no signs of a grave about the skeletons, and, in fact, the position of 
the bodies shows that they had never been buried. Byzantine 
graves have been found in several parts of the excavations, but 
they are all built up with stones and bricks and usually covered with 
slabs, and the bodies invariably have their heads turned toward the 
west. Nor is it usual to find coins in great numbers with Byzantine 
burials. The only explanation is that the two persons had been 
killed by accident. Round about them were several large poros 
blocks, fallen from the surrounding walls, and it is apparent that the 
whole building had collapsed during one of the many severe earth- 
quakes which have destroyed the city from time to time. This will 
account for the fact that most of the walls of this building are 
standing to a considerable height, and no later additions were 
observed anywhere. The rooms were not filled with the usual kind 
of deposit showing different strata of habitation, but from the floor 
up to the top of the walls the whole space was filled with débris from 
the fallen walls. To judge from the dates of the coins, the catas- 
trophe probably took place toward the end of the sixth century. 

Of the building that stood in this place prior to the one we have 
described only a little remains, but enough to show the general plan. 
It was a structure resembling the Peribolos of Apollo with a large 
central court open to the sky, paved with marble slabs and sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. A gutter, made of the same hard pinkish 
limestone used for the pavement of the Lechaion Road, runs in 
front of the stylobate, which is also of the same material (see C on 
plan). Of the latter only two blocks have so far been found in situ. 
The porticoes had a mosaic floor, some portions of which are pre- 
served. The mosaics are made of marble chips of varying shapes 
and sizes in three colors: white, black, and bluish gray, by which 
geometric patterns are formed. The rear wall of the portico on the 
south side was incorporated into the later building and is therefore 
preserved to a height of nearly two meters (see wall B on the plan). 
This wall does not bind in with the rest and is built quite differently. 
It is made entirely of large, well-fitted blocks, whereas the other 
walls are built of small stones, bricks, and reused material. Sur- 
rounding the porticoes on the south and west sides was a series of 
rooms, probably used as shops, with entrance from the porticoes. 
Traces of partitions on the face of the extreme western wall may 
perhaps preserve the lines of these rooms. 

As yet only the southwest corner of the colonnade has been 
cleared. On the south side the gutter remains in situ for a distance 
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of 9.50 m. from the corner. Farther east the colonnade appears 
to have been destroyed by later buildings which will be mentioned 
below. The gutter along the west side has been traced for a dis- 
tance of 8 m. from the corner almost to the Museum. Of the super- 
structure no thorough study can be made until the numerous later 
walls which now occupy the area to the east of wall A have been 
torn down. Some fragments of unfluted columns and pieces of 
Ionic entablature, lying about, may belong here, and others have 
found their way into the walls of later houses. When these can all 
be studied it will, no doubt, be possible to make a complete recon- 
struction of the building. 

In the campaign of 1911, when a small area was excavated just to 
the north of the Lechaion Road Shops, part of a curving wall was 
discovered and in front of it, at a distance of 4.45 m., a small piece 
of a parallel stylobate was found in situ. This building, which 
appears to have been a large apse facing east, has now been cleared 
almost up to the Museum. Some more blocks of the stylobate were 
found and on one of them an Ionic column base still stands ap- 
parently in its original! position. But a later wall covers both stylo- 
bate and base so that only one side can be seen at present. Of the 
curved wall a great deal is preserved, in some places up to a height 
of two meters above the stylobate; part of it was at some later time 
incorporated into wall A. What the complete plan of this structure 
was cannot be determined until further excavations have been 
made in the direction of the Lechaion Road. The building seems 
to be made entirely of reused material. The stylobate, of which 
six blocks have been found in situ, does not show a uniform curve, 
but the separate blocks are perfectly straight and form obtuse angles 
at the joints. This is enough to show that they could not have been 
originally designed for this building. The two pieces of stylobate 
left in situ of the early rectangular colonnade we have described 
above show beyond doubt that the apsidal structure was made from 
the material of the earlier building. The stylobate blocks are of the 
same thickness as those that belong to the colonnade and have the 
same kind of dowel holes with “pour channels” at the same dis- 
tance from the edge. In order to lay the foundation for the stylo- 
bate of the apse the marble pavement of the central court as well 
as the mosaics of the colonnade were removed, but the rear wall was 
laid directly on both gutter and pavement. Wall B must have 
been standing to a considerable height at the time, for this was not 
removed but incorporated into the new building in a way which 
leaves no uncertainty as to which is the earlier of the two. Two 
doors gave access to the shops beyond, one just to the south of wall 
B, the other (which was later filled up after wall A had been built) 
at a point eight meters farther north. 
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We are now ready to consider the section excavated to the east of 
wall A (Fig. 1). Here the whole area presents a view of utter 
confusion. Not only do we have walls, roads, and floor levels of 
several different periods from Greek times down to the present day, 
but in nearly every case the separate walls themselves show several 
periods of construction. In some of the door openings three or four 
thresholds were found at different levels, and successive floor levels 
were observed sometimes only a few inches above each other. In 
addition to these difficulties we have to recognize the fact that the 
whole deposit of centuries with its more or less well-marked strata of 
habitation was often dug through in order to make cisterns, drainage, 


Ficure 1. Section East or A, 


foundations, ete.; and here and there Byzantine graves are found 
far below the Greek level. Throughout the entire area at almost 
any depth were found a number of coins antedating by several 
centuries the other objects from the same level, and potsherds of 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., as well as of the Roman period 
were found in small numbers everywhere. The explanation of this 
phenomenon we found in digging some pits below the level of the 
earliest buildings of which any traces are still left standing. Here 
we found, close to virgin soil, a stratum, preserved only in a few 
places, of Corinthian and proto-Corinthian potsherds; and at about 
the same depth we found a large Byzantine grave in which inter- 
ments had been made at different times and also a water pipe, 
apparently Byzantine. 

The earliest building of which we have found remains here prob- 
ably belongs to the period before the destruction by Mummius in 
146 B.c. It is a long poros wall which has been traced northward 
from the north end of the Lechaion Road Shops to within circa 7 m. 
of the Museum and seems to extend beyond (see plan wall D). 
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Only two courses are preserved above the foundation, which is made 
of large, well-fitted poros blocks. The next course above is the 
euthynteria, dressed in the usual way with the upper edge smoothly 
finished and the lower part left comparatively rough. But instead 
of making a sharp corner the upper edge is bevelled off so as to 
leave a slanting surface circa 0.05 m. wide. The course above the 
euthynteria is set back 0.07 m. from the edge of the latter. The 
blocks are well finished and each has on the front face a triangular 
lifting boss. When the shops were made the south end of this 
building was probably destroyed. The front wall of the shops is 
made to join this wall, and what remains of it north of this point, 
being below the level of that period, was left undisturbed. The 
orientation is the same as that of the Lechaion Road, whereas the 
shops and the road converge slightly toward the south. The rear 
wall of this building seems to have disappeared entirely except 
possibly for a very small piece left in a Byzantine wall. This piece 
has the same orientation and general appearance as that of the front 
wall, but too little is preserved of it to make it certain that the two 
belong together. The distance from the euthynteria to this wall is 
5.25 m. The orientation of the building and the rectangular colon- 
nade to the west is approximately the same. 

The next building chronologically is the colonnade, itself, but of 
this we have found nothing in situ east of the curving stylobate. 
Here the level of the later times was below that of the colonnade, 
hence everything earlier has been removed. 

The buildings that occupied this region after the apsidal structure 
was no longer in use show several periods of construction which 
can be distinguished both through their difference in orientation 
and through the coins found with each level. Of the latter a 
remarkably great number date from about the time of John Zimisces, 
but coins from the eleventh and twelfth centuries are also common. 
After this time there seems to have been less building activity. 
Frankish coins were found in small numbers not far below the 
surface, but no buildings can be definitely assigned to this period. 
There were also a few Venetian pieces among the surface coins. 
Only when we come down to Turkish and modern Greek times 
do we again find sufficient datable objects to show to what period 
they belong. But being within easy reach the walls of this last 
period have been mostly demolished and used for other purposes. 
Only the foundations remain to show that this section was occupied 
by large buildings down to the middle of last century. 

In the way of sculpture only a few small fragments came out of 
this excavation. Of these the head of a marble statuette of Serapis 
_deserves mention. It has clear traces of red paint on hair and beard 
as well as in the eyes, and other colors were probably applied over 
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the red; certainly this was the case with the beard, on which traces 
of gold still remain. Of the inscriptions, I have mentioned the three 
which were found in the building to the west. Besides these nu- 
merous smaller fragments appeared. The pottery found is chiefly of 
a coarse household ware, but some very fine fragments of painted 
ware were dug up, among them a large piece of a black-figured 
pyxis cover with a row of geese around the edge. One crystal gem 
was found with a lion-headed serpent on one side and on the other 
some gnomic writing. 

Some further excavating must be done here before the work can be 
said to be finished. All the walls except those of the top stratum 
are still left standing. When these have been demolished and the 
material examined, a great deal of evidence will be available for 
the restoration of the buildings that occupied this site during the 
classical period. 
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LATER GREEK VASE-PAINTING! 
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Ir is always interesting to follow a ripple of influence to its cireum- 
ference. In the arts especially, do we experience a certain critical 
satisfaction in tracing inherited tendencies from master to pupil, 
from generation to generation. There are distinctive personalities 
who do more than found a school in the narrow sense; they inaugu- 
rate a style. They discover various pathways of artistic expression 
which later men accept as felicitous and pursue to different ends. 

Among the earlier vase painters of distinction in the red-figured 
style is Euthymides. Working in the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries, he belongs with the masters of the Late Archaic or Severe 
Period. In the group in which Epiktetos stands preéminent as a 
painter of cups, Euthymides holds almost equal place as a painter of 
larger vases, especially amphorae; and in the period of his highest 
activity, his name is a rival to that of Euphronios. While we have 
no evidence that he ever painted in the black-figured style, the 
affinities between his work and that of the so-called Andokides 
painter who has left us vases with both red-figured and black- 
figured paintings on them, and the obvious archaisms which linger 
in his work in spite of the awakening life and movement, might 
justify us in assuming that he did. At any rate, he is a transition 
painter, one of the first who began to realize the possibilities of the 
relief line and the freedom of draughtsmanship that the new tech- 
nique offered. His figures, while retaining an outer semblance of 
type, have become individuals; personages have acquired an added 
interest as persons. He departs courageously from stereotyped 
bodily positions; muscles are delineated carefully if not always with 
accuracy; his drapery folds are striving toward fluidity of line. 

Hoppin in his thorough and comprehensive discussion of Euthy- 
mides,? grouped with him the painters Phintias, Hypsis and Kleoph- 
rades. Phintias, whose work has been so often confused with 
Euthymides’ own, he thought was in all probability his partner.* 
Hypsis, whose style is, if anything, closer to Phintias than to Euthy- 
mides, he believed might have been a partner in Phintias’ work- 
shop. Whether Hoppin’s theory of this close association is a 

‘I wish to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to Dr. Stepehen B. Luce to 
whom, as teacher and critic, is due whatever merit this article may possess. 

2 Euthymides and His Fellows. 


3’ Hoppin, op. cit., pp. 33, 34. 
* Hoppin, op. cit., p. 137. 
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true one is somewhat doubtful. As for the Kleophrades painter, he 
is now generally regarded as a pupil of Euthymides,! and it is he, 
with his long period of activity, who, more than any painter who 
lived during Euthymides’ lifetime, carried on the Euthymidean 
tradition. 

We find the signature of Kleophrades as potter on two vases, one 
the Berlin kylix signed also by Douris as painter, and another in 
the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris, which bears the potter’s signature 
only. It is the artist of striking individuality who was responsible 
for the painting on the latter vase whom we call “ Kleophrades,”’ 
though, of course, it is an open question whether he was or was not 
the same person as the potter. Whatever his name, he is a painter 
with a style so distinctive as to make possible the attribution of a 
long line of vases to his hand.” 

Kleophrades is a painter of full-blooded, vigorous manhood and 
healthy, strong-limbed women. The large-featured, sensuous faces 
of his self-possessed young men, with their full lips, large nostrils, 
fleshy ears, prognathous chins, with their thick, curling locks and the 
flourishing growth of hair on their cheeks, have an unmistakable 
individuality (Fig. 2). These youths possess physical strength, 
healthy animalism, are not without intelligence, vet rarely show that 
alertness and inner liveliness frequent in the young men of Euthy- 
mides. Most of Kleophrades’ figures manifest a voluptuous in- 
dolence. His athletes are more expressive of latent strength than 
agility. We feel their movements would be deliberate and cal- 
culated. Kleophrades’ figures are thicker-set than Euthymides’, 
sturdier; their heads are larger; the frontal knee is broader, and the 
toes of the frontal foot rounder; the lips and nostrils fuller and more 
defined. 

Yet so strong is the Euthymidean aspect of many of the vases now 
generally assigned to Kleophrades, that many of them were formerly 
given to the elder painter. The hair is treated by both most 
frequently as a solid black mass with outline suggesting tight curls 
cut close to the ears on the men or fringed with crinkly ringlets on 
the women, sometimes with detached strand (Fig. 1). The eyes 
are similar save that Kleophrades sets the pupil somewhat nearer 
the inner end. The Kleophradean ear, with its projecting lobe 
(Figs. 4 and 5), is only a development of the Euthymidean ear, as 
shown, for instance, on the youths on the Munich amphora 2308.* 
The mustache does not cover the whole lip, and beards are sharply 
pointed with fringed lower edge. The long fingers curl at the tips 

1 Hoppin, op. cit., p. 147; Beazley, J.H.S., XXX, 1910, p. 39; Buschor, Greek 
Vase Painting p. 127. 
? Beazley, J.H.S., XXX, 1910, pp. 38-68; J.H.S., XXXVI, 1916, pp. 123-128; 


Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums, pp. 40-44. 
3 Furtwingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 81. 
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(Fig. 6). The frontal knee has the pear-shaped contour, rather 
fuller and rounder, however, in Kleophrades (Fig. 87). The lower 
line of the breast runs continuously across the body, the line of the 
sternum meeting it at right angles, or else is formed of two curved 
lines, one of which continues upwards as the sternum. The drawing 
of the abdominal muscles is similar. Collar-bones as two separated 
opposed hooks occur in both, though Kleophrades in his later 
vases draws collar-bones as two straight lines with semicircular 
depression at the center (Fig. 58). Both are fond of back views and 
draw the spine as a single black line (Fig. 59). Both draw feet too 
long. There is little difference in their treatment of drapery. 

Like EKuthymides, Kleophrades was a painter of larger vases, 
especially kalyx-kraters and kalpides. He favored mythological and 
heroic subjects, being fond of the Heraklean story,' and like Euthy- 
mides, he often depicted arming scenes.2. He used KAVOS and 
KAVOSE! but no love-names. Characteristic patterns are the run- 
ning maeanders alternating with black squares and black saltire- 
squares, and the key pattern. Beazley assigns to his hand fifty-nine 
vases and fragments of vases, beginning with the early amphorae 
which were once thought to be late Euthymidean work and coming 
to a dramatic climax with the remarkable Vivenzio hydria well 
along in the fifth century. His activity, then, extended from the 
‘Leagros’ period, or last decade of the sixth century, when the 
Strategos Leagros was an ephebe, to and beyond the period when 
his son Glaukon was KAVOS, about 470 B.c. 

The other outstanding figure among the pot painters of the Late 
Severe Style is the contemporary of Kleophrades whom Beazley 
has named the painter of the Berlin Amphora, from the amphora 
with Hermes and Silens in the Berlin Museum.’ He attributes one 
hundred and thirty-five vases and fragments to this painter and his 
school. The favorite shapes are Nolan amphorae, amphorae of 
Panathenaic shape and stamnoi. 

The relationship between the Berlin master and Euthymides is not 
so obvious as in the case of Kleophrades. Yet on analysis, we find 
that Hermes’ profile in the name-piece (Fig. 13) + is not so different 
from the profiles of the young men on the Munich amphorae 2307 


(Amphora in Vatican (Beazley No. 1); kylix in Cabinet des Médailles, 535, ob- 
verse; amphora of Panathenaic shape in Berlin, 2164; amphora with twisted 
handles in Munich, 2316; fragment of kalyx-krater in Cabinet des Médailles, 419; 
kalpis in the Louvre, G 50; kalpis in Munich, 2462; stamnos in Corneto, coll. 
Bruschi; fragment in Athens; kylix in the British Museum, E 73. 

Kalyx-krater in the Louvre, G 48; kylix in Cabinet des Médailles, 535; kalyx- 
krater in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; fragmentary kylix in 
\thens 

J HS., XXXI1, 1911, pp 276-295; V.A.. pp. 35-40: Hoppin, Handbook of 
\itic Red-figured Vases, 1, pp. 58-75; J.H.S., XLII-XLIII, 1922-23, pp. 70-98 

For complete picture, see Beazley, J.H.S., XX XI, 1911, pl. XV. 
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and 2308.'| The difference is chiefly in the flatter eyes, in which 
the white does not show above the pupil, and the pinched nostrils 
which are more in the manner of Phintias.. The beard of the Silen 
has the same fringed edge as in the Euthymidean figures, but is 
heavier and less pointed (Fig. 13). The collar-bone is Euthymid- 
ean, as also the sternum treated as a continuation of the lower 
breast line.2 Euthymides, also, draws nipples as a dot within a 
dotted circle. The muscles of the trunk are similarly represented, 
although the hooks at the top under the breast line are not Euthy- 
midean (Fig. 60). The long frontal knee with a long black line 
extending from the pointed end down the length of the leg is very 
like (Fig. 91). The spine is represented by both as a single black 
line. Like Euthymides, the Berlin Amphora painter uses the ex- 
tended frontal foot (Fig. 91). 

It was suggested by Hauser that the painter of the Berlin Amphora 
was a pupil of Phintias. The pinched nostrils, the treatment of the 
ribs as a row of paired loops (Fig. 60), the indications of eyelashes, 
finger-nails and knuckles (Fig.18), the relief lines along soles of feet 
to suggest the instep (Fig. 88), all ally this painter with Phintias. 
But at least two very characteristic Phintian details are lacking: 
parallel lines to mark the sternum, and the lines in the neck radiating 
downward from the chin to the collar-bone. 

In contradistinction to the Kleophrades painter, the figures of the 
Berlin Amphora painter are tall and slender, light-footed and agile. 
There is no slow deliberation, for instance, about the movements of 
the warriors on the volute-krater in the British Museum (E 468). 
Lightning-quick thrusts of the spear and swift springing movements 
are essentials of their technique of defense. The Berlin master is 
more imaginative; his people are more remote from everyday life. 
He is more impressionistic. He paints the momentary pose, the 
fleeting vision. He delights in running figures. He catches a 
glimpse of athletes at play with discus or hoop and immortalizes 
their passing on a vase. Even his resting figures we feel would 
frisk off like deer if disturbed. 

Mythological scenes predominate with this master, though he is 
also fond of heroic, bacchic and military subjects. Favorite pat- 
terns are the stopt key and the stopt key alternating with saltire- 
squares. He uses the love-name NIKOSTPATOS.? 


occurs on a column-krater in Leningrad. 


1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit., pls. 14 and 81. 

2? Compare the Silen on the Berlin vase 2160(Fig. 13) with the left-hand figure 
on the amphora by Euthymides in Munich, 2307 (Jahn 378) (Furtwangler-Reich- 
hold, op. cit., pl. 14). 

3 J.H.S., XXXI, 1911, pl. XIV. 

*Stamnos in Palermo, 1503. 
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The painter of the Berlin Amphora has as direct heirs two interest- 
ing pot-painters of the Late Archaic Period: the so-called “ Provi- 
dence painter’?! and Hermonax.? The former was so christened 
by Beazley because his finest extant work is the large amphora with 
twisted handles now in the Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence. This vase has on the obverse a noble figure of 
Apollo, with a poetic, somewhat feminine, countenance, his hair 
crowned with fillet and wreath, a soft fringe of curls falling about his 
face, and long crinkly ringlets streaming down his shoulders (Fig. 21 
The head is in profile to the left. In his extended right hand is a 
phiale, and with the left he grasps a cithara. <A cloak falls from 
his shoulders in a cascade of archaistic ripples, and his chiton hangs 
in close-packed folds about his feet. On the reverse, which is badly 
damaged, is the lower portion of a female figure and the bottom of 
what appears to be an oinochoe. 

Beazley lists forty-nine vases as by the painter of this amphora 
Of these, twenty are Nolan amphorae and sixteen, lekythoi. On four 
of the latter, and on a fragment of a Nolan amphora, appears the 
love-name Hippon. On a second amphora fragment in Boston is 
the remains of a love-name (... . ON), which in all probability 
makes the sixth extant vase of the painter bearing this kalos name 
The love-names Glaukos,? Hippoxenos* and Kallikles® are also used 
by him. 

Characteristics of the Providence painter’s style are a sharp nose 
inclined to turn up at the tip; rather pinched nostrils; pouting under 
lip; round chin; forehead making a straight line with the bridge of the 
nose (Fig. 21); pupil, cirele and dot, or black dot only, at the ex- 
treme inner end of the eye; hair solid black on top with fuzzy bangs 
over the forehead; simply drawn ear; collar-bone, two curved lines 
meeting in a point (Fig. 65); long fingers; drapery folds approxi- 
mately vertical which swing with the movement of the body; ankles, 
single hook (Fig. 94), hook and dash, or semi-oval (Fig. 95); large 
feet; toes of frontal foot, semi-circles (Fig. 93); lower line of big toe 
carefully indicated on the profile foot (Fig. 95). 

His figures are nicely drawn with fine clear relief line. They 
have neither the robustness and abundant strength of Kleophrades, 
nor the grace and agility of the Berlin Amphora painter, but they 
have a nobility of bearing and dignity of movement which has a 
charm of its own. He is fond of running figures, and his personages 
move with sure-footed ease. His deities, “divinely tall,’ stand 
quietly assured of the admiration of men. 


' Beazley, V.A., pp. 76-80; Hoppin, Handbook, I1, pp. 388-395. 
? Beazley, V.A., pp. 123-127; Hoppin, Handbook, U1, pp. 20-37. 
Beazley, V.A., pp. 77-80. 
‘ Nolan amphora, Cabinet des Médailles, Paris, 365 
Nolan amphora, Leningrad, 701. 
¢ Nolan amphora, Cabinet des Médailles, Paris, 367. 
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A painter of greater sprightliness and more individualized types is 
Hermonax. We possess six vases with his signature.! His favorite 
shapes are stamnoi, pelikai and amphorae, both neck-amphorae and 
Nolan varieties. He shows a preference for mythological and 
baechic subjects. He uses no love-names. Like the Providence 
painter, he is fond of running figures, but there is a springing fleetness 
about his fleeing maenads and pursuing silens and deities that those 
of the former have not. There is a certain air of gaiety about the 
work of Hermonax which is very pleasing. 

Facial similarities between the women of Hermonax and some 
of the Providence painter’s, as, for instance, the maenad on the 
New York Nolan amphora (Fig. 22)? and the Nike on the amphora 
in Leningrad,’ are striking. The same pouting lip, the same round 
chin, the sharp pointed nose, the pinched nostril, the straight line 
of forehead and nose, the fuzzy bangs, the circle and dot earring. 
However, in Hermonax, the eye is shorter and wider open, the eye- 
brow generally arched, the ear stylized. 

A characteristic trait of Hermonax is the erratic flowing curves 
with hooked ends in the drapery (Fig. 70). It is in marked contrast 
to the parallel lines so well liked by the Providence painter (Figs. 
64 and 66). The chitons frequently have dotted borders. The 
ankles are drawn with two lines, the longer one often more of an 
angle than a curve (Fig. 100). The collar-bone is indicated by two 
sloping lines which meet at the centre and continue as the sternum, 
which forks below into the two curves of the breast. Hermonax is 
fond of the spread hand (Figs. 33 and 35). There is generally a 
horizontal line at the wrists and frequently also at the base of the 
fingers. The figures are tall and well-proportioned. 

By reason of the freedom and individuality which he achieves in 
his masterpiece, the stamnos with the Birth of Erichthonios in 
Munich, Hermonax strides with one foot into the Early Fine or 
Free Style. It is one of his pupils, who may have been a pupil of 
the Providence painter also, who is one of the finest painters of that 
culminating period of Greek vase-painting. I speak of the painter 
of the Vatican amphora with the representation of Achilles, dubbed 
by Beazley “the Achilles Master.’’* He was fond of Nolan am- 
phorae and lekythoi. Some of the finest white-ground lekythoi in 
existence are attributed to his hand. 

In this painter we arrive at a serene beauty which manifests itself 


* 1 Stamnos, Louvre, G 336; stamnos, Orvieto, Conte Faina 66; frag. stamnos, 
Boston 01.8031; stamnos, Florence, 3995; pelike, Vienna, Oester. Museum, 336; 
pelike, Rome, Augusto Castellani, 96. 
? Nolan amphora, New York 06.1021.114. 
Nolan amphora, Leningrad, 701; see Beazley, V.A., p. 79, fig. 49 
‘Beazley, V.A., pp. 163-165; J.H.S., XXXIV, 1914, pp. 179-226; Hoppin, 
Handbook, U1, pp. 3-9. 
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in accurate drawing seemingly unconscious of effort, in naturalness 
of pose, in absence of facial exaggerations. We have beautiful arms 
and nicely proportioned bodies. The treatment of drapery folds is 
graceful and varied. The hooked curves of Hermonax appear, but 
there are never too many, so that one never gets the suggestion of 
vermicular movement that I confess I feel in some of the garments 
of the earlier painter. A characteristic drapery line is that of a long 
sweeping vertical meeting a short upward curved line (Figs. 72 and 
73). Another characteristic is the shoulder revers of triangular 
folds (Fig. 72). The faces of the Achilles master have a noble, 
classic dignity, with eyes in true profile, the upper eyelid often 
indicated with faint lines, a straight nose, lips frequently slightly 
apart, and firm round chin (Figs. 37-41). His hands have the 
mounts of the palm indicated by curved lines (Fig. 43); there is a 
horizontal line at the wrist and generally at the base of the fingers 
also. The profile leg has a marked individuality, with three black 
lines at the knee (Fig. 102). The figures move with quiet serenity; 
they stand in reposeful, unselfconscious attitudes. 

In this family tree stemming from Euthymides in the late sixth 
century and culminating in the Achilles master of the mid-fifth, 
what are the persistent tendencies? What changes occur in the 
ancestral features from generation to generation? It would require 
extended study to answer these questions with complete and ex- 
haustive accuracy, but certain related characteristics may be readily 
noted. 

First, in their choice of subjects the painters are akin. In all is 
a predilection for mythological and heroic scenes. Composition 
schemes persist. Compare, for instance, the Munich amphora 
2305,' by Kleophrades, and the stamnos in the British Museum 

E 448)? by the Achilles master. Again, these painters are all 
primarily pot-painters and did scarcely a baker’s dozen of cups 
between them. Often, the marked characteristics of one of these 


painters may be traced to its inception in the work of his elder. 


For instance, the pouting lip prevalent in Hermonax and observable 
in the Providence painter, may be seen in less pronounced form in 
faces of the Berlin Amphora painter,’ where it is but a slight variant 
from the full lips of Kleophrades (Fig. 2). The short upper lip of 
the Achilles master is its modification in a later generation. Round 
chins are an accepted feature, large and full in Kleophrades, pleas- 
antly firm in the Achilles master. The revers of triangular folds so 
fancied by the latter, especially in his ‘‘mantle”’ figures, may be 
traced back to its staid archaistic prototype in Kleophrades.t The 

Furtwangler-Reichhold, pl. 52. 

2 J.HS., XXXIV, 1914, pl. XVI. 


3 J.H.S., XXXI, 1911, pl. X, 1. 
Furtwangler-Reichhold, pl. 15. 
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Berlin master, the Providence painter and Hermonax all use the 
circle and dot earring and the spiral bracelet on their feminine 
figures. They are all fond of the extended open hand, in which the 
mounts of the palm are usually indicated and a horizontal line gen- 
erally appears at the base of the fingers and across the wrist. I have 
already mentioned the curving lines in the draperies used by Her- 
monax and modified by the Achilles master. The “sharpened 
ovoid”’ of the frontal knee of Euthymides becomes a squatter, in- 
verted, pear-shape in Kleophrades (Fig. 87), lengthens again to a 
carrot-shape with the Berlin Amphora painter (Fig. 91), is broken 
at top and bottom with Hermonax (Fig. 96), and goes back to the 
inverted pear-shape of Kleophrades, although formed of a number of 
lines rather than a single line, with the Achilles painter (Fig. 101). 
There is a similarity in the drawing of the trunk muscles, albeit a 
difference in likeness, with all, based on the quadruple division of 
Euthymides. 

It would be folly to assume that each of these painters was not 
influenced by his contemporaries as well as by his teachers. Indeed, 
the characteristic style of each painter is more to be felt than named, 
The fact that a painter is observed to draw an ankle-bone in a certain 
way on a number of different vases does not mean that he was 
pledged to this manner of delineating ankle-bones. Furthermore, 
because the work of a certain painter usually shows delicacy or 
sprightliness or any other particular quality, does not assure us that 
he was invariably delicate or sprightly; or because some vases from 


a painter’s brush show a certain measure of attainment, all must do 


so. It is reasonable to suppose that every painter climbed to his 
best achievement by many steps, even paths of endeavor, that he 
possessed human variability, that he was alive to the artistic currents 
of his time and responsive to the stimulus of his contemporaries. 
Therefore, we should be very wary of limiting any painter to a fixed 
type in the attribution of unsigned vases. An alert craftsman would 
have been quick to seize a facile and happy technical discovery. 
A sensitive artist, moved by the beauty of line rhythm in another’s 
work, would consciously or unconsciously reflect, though perhaps 
with a difference, the latter’s manner in his own. And so, we find 
similarities of detail in painters where close relationship is unlikely 
and whose general styles are dissimilar. Compare, for instance, a 
head on the pointed amphora from Vulci in Munich (Fig. 49) at- 
tributed by Furtwingler to Makron, with heads by Hermonax 
(Fig. 30, for example). The extended hand on the same vase 
(Fig. 53) resembles the extended hands of Kleophrades (Fig. 7, hand 
on amphora in Boston) and of the Achilles painter (Fig. 47). The 
curving drapery lines with hooked ends that Hermonax so delights 
in are found in more restrained use in mantles of the Pan painter 
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(Fig. 82) and others. In fact, it is a drapery treatment common to 
the period, though none overdo the manner as does Hermonax. 
The drapery folds of the Niobid painter resemble those of the Achilles 
master (compare Fig. 77 and Fig. 73). How like, too, is the profile 
of Artemis on the bell krater in Boston (Fig. 48) to that of the Apollo 
on the Providence amphora with twisted handles (Fig. 21), and the 
bearded man on the Munich psykter, 2417 (Fig. 52) to the bearded 
Perseus of the Berlin Amphora painter (Fig. 15); or the youthful 
profile on the same vase (Fig. 51) to that of the Apollo on the 
Wiirzburg amphora, 319 (Fig. 12). How like is the hand and arm of 
EKuphronios (Fig. 56) to the hand and arm of the old man by Kleo- 
phrades (Fig. 57), or the outstretched hand of Eurystheus on the 
kylix in London by Euphronios (Fig. 55) to the hand of Perseus 
by the Berlin Amphora painter (Fig. 16). The long slim fingers 
holding the phiale on the Vienna kylix by Douris (Oesterr. Mus. 324) 
reminds one of a similar hand on the Munich amphora, 2305, by 
Kleophrades (compare Figs. 54 and 8) Euphronios’ treatment of 
ribs suggests the ribs on the Berlin Amphora painter’s figures (com- 
pare Figs. 78 and 60). The Niobid painter, whose general style 
is so widely different, also depicts ribs with a row of confronted 
loops, but uses the black instead of the faint line (Fig. 76). As for 
echoes between painters of vastly differing capabilities, compare 
the woman’s head by the Hektor painter (Fig. 50) with the justly 
famed head of the maenad by the Achilles master on the amphora in 
the Cabinet des Médailles (Fig. 38). While greatly inferior, the 
Hektor painter’s head is a plain sister of the handsome affectionate 
creature on the more skilful painter’s vase. In the treatment of feet, 
resemblances are numerous. The pear-shaped frontal knee of 
Kleophrades is found both in Douris (Fig. 111) and in Euphronios. 
The Niobid painter treats the back view of the leg similarly to 
Kleophrades (compare Figs. 108 and 85), as does Brygos.' Makron 
draws a similar extended frontal foot (compare Figs. 113 and 83). 
The profile knee of the Niobid painter sometimes suggests the knee 
of the Achilles painter (compare Figs. 112 and 102). It is interesting 
to compare the three-quarters foot by the Kleophon painter (Fig. 
106) with the foot of the satyr on the name-piece of the Berlin 
Amphora painter (Fig. 90). Reminiscent of the extended foot of 
the Berlin master (Fig. 92) is the extended foot of Makron (Fig. 107). 
A profile foot by the painter of the ‘‘Sappho vase”’ of various attri- 
butions (Fig. 110) reminds one of feet by the Achilles master. And 
so we might continue. Not by fixed details are the painters of our 
little group defined, but by characteristic combinations of details. 
In other words, by the hallmarks of individualities, and by “hall- 


1 See kylix signed by the Brygos painter in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 


published by Miss Herford in the J.H.S., XXXIV, 1914, pl. IX. 
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mark”? I mean the stamp of personality, indefinable but in- 
delible. 

The Euthymidean tradition is not confined to the line of direct 
descent that we assume in our teacher-pupil theory as may be seen 
in the presumptive family tree which follows: 


Euthymides 


Kleophrades Painter of the Derlin Amphora 


| 
The Providence Bainter 


Hermonax 


| 
The Achilles Master 


It has no sharply defined edges, but nevertheless it is most distine- 
tively and clearly manifest in the five painters we have considered. 
The interesting thing in a study of this family of artists, who 
covered at least three generations, is the way in which five distinctive 
individuals carried on technical traditions, andin the use of the same 
graphic formulae imparted an entirely different spirit to the ex- 
pression of the life around them and the myths of their fathers. 
The lustihood of Kleophrades and the imaginative grace of the 
Berlin Amphora painter gave place to the dignified abstractions of 
the Providence painter and the gay optimism of Hermonax, and 
they in turn handed on the brush to the painter of serene, beautiful 
and noble humanity whom we call the Achilles master. To found 
such a family is an achievement more worthy of exultation than the 
felicitous vase on which Euthymides wrote as ovéétore Eigpovws. 


List oF VASES FROM WHICH COMPARATIVE DETAILS WERE TAKEN 


Fig. . Amphora with cover (Munich 2305). 

Fig. 2. Amphora with cover (Munich 2305). 

Fig. 3. Amphora from Vulci (Wiirzburg 300). 

Fig. . Amphora from Vulei (Wiirzburg 300). 

Fig. 5. Amphora from Vulci (Wiirzburg 302). 

Fig. 3. Amphora with cover (Munich 2305). 

Fig. . Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Boston 10.178). 
Fig. s. Amphora with cover (Munich 2305). 

Fig. 9. Fragment of stamnos in Athens. 

Fig. . Amphora with cover (Munich 2305). 

Fig. . Amphora with cover (Munich 2305). 

Fig. 12. Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Wiirzburg 319). 
Fig. 13. Amphora (Berlin 2160). 
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14. Stamnos (Munich 2406). 

Fig. 15. Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Munich 231 
Fig. 16. Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Munich 231 
Fig. 17. Stamnos (Munich 2406). 

Fig. 18. Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Wiirzburg 319). 

Fig. 19. Stamnos (Munich 2406). 

Fig. 20. Nolan amphora (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). 

Fig. 21. Amphora with twisted handles (Rhode Island Sch. of Design, 15.005 

Fig. 22. Nolan amphora (Leningrad 701). 
3. Nolan amphora (New York 06.1021.114). 

Fig. 24. Amphora with twisted handles (Rhode Island Sch. of Design, 15.005 

Fig. 25. Nolan amphora (New York 06.1021.114). 

Fig. 26. Lekythos (Boston 95.43). 

Fig. 27. Nolan amphora (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). 

Fig. 28. Amphora with twisted handles (Rhode Island Sch. of Design 15.005 

Fig. 29. Stamnos (Munich 241: 


9) 
9) 


‘ig. 47. Lekythos in the Louvre (G 444). 
‘ig. 48. Bell krater in Boston (10.185). 
‘ig. 49. Pointed amphora (Munich, Jahn 376). | 
Fig. 50. Stamnos in Munich (Jahn 386). 
Fig. 51. Psykter (Munich 2417). 
2. Psykter (Munich 2417). 4 
Fig. 53. Pointed amphora (Munich, Jahn 376). 
) 


Fig. 30. Stamnos (Munich 2413). 

Fig. 31. Stamnos (Munich 2413 

Fig. 32. Stamnos (Munich 2413). 

Fig. 33. Stamnos (Munich 2413). 

Fig. 34. Neck amphora with triple handles (Wiirzburg 306 
Fig. 35. Stamnos (Munich 2413). 

Fig. 36. Neck amphora with triple handles (Wiirzburg 506 
Fig. 37. Amphora in Vatican, 487. 

Fig. 38. Amphora (Cab. des Médailles 357). 

Fig. 39. Nolan amphora in Leningrad. 

Fig. 40. Stamnos in British Museum (E 448 

Fig. 41. Lekythos in Athens 1639. 

Fig. 42. Amphora (Cab. des Médailles 357). 

Fig. 43. Amphora (Cab. des Médailles 357). 

Fig. 44. Lekythos in Syracuse. 

Fig. 45. Stamnos in British Museum (E 448). 

Fig. 46. Amphora (Cab. des Médailles 357 


. Kylix in Vienna (Oesterr. Mus. 324). 
Fig. 55. Kylix (British Museum E 44). 

Fig. 56. Psykter (Leningrad 644). 

Fig. 57. Amphora from Vulci (Wiirzburg 300). 


Fig. 58. Amphora from Vulci (Wiirzburg 302). 

Fig. 59. Amphora with cover (Munich 2305). | 
Fig. 60. Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Wiirzburg 319). 

Fig. 61. Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Munich 2312). 

Fig. 62. Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Munich 2312 


Fig. 63. Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Wurzburg 319). 
Fig. 64. Nolan amphora (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). 
Fig. 65. Lekythos (Boston 95.44). 
Fig. 66. Amphora with twisted handles (Rhode Island Sch. of Design 15.005). 
Stamnos (Munich 2413). 

Fig. 68. Stamnos (Munich 2413). 

Fig. 69. Neck amphora with triple handles (Wurzburg 306). 

Fig. 70. Stamnos (Munich 2413). 


Fig. 71. Nolan amphora in Dresden (308). 

Fig. 72. Lekythos in Syfacuse. 

Fig. 73. Nolan amphora in Syracuse. 

Fig. 74. Nolan amphora in British Museum (E 329). 
Fig. 75. Amphora (Cab. des Médailles 357). 


Fig. 76. Volute krater (Naples 81672). 

Fig. 77. Volute krater (Naples 81672). 

78. Kylix (British Museum E 44). 

79. Kotyle in Vienna (Oesterr. Mus. 328). 

Fig. 80. WKantharos in Brussels (Mus. de Cinquantenaire). 
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ig. 81. Kylix (Munich 2654). 

ig. 82. Bell krater (Boston 10.185). 

ig. 83. Amphora from Vulei (Wiirzburg 302). 

ig. 84. Amphora from Vulci (Wiirzburg 300). 

ig. 85. Amphora with cover (Munich 2305). 

ig. 86. Amphora from Vulci Wiirzburg 300). 

ig. 87. Amphora with cover (Munich 2305 

ig. 88. Stamnos (Munich 2406). 

ig. 89. Stamnos (Munich 2406). 

ig. 90. Amphora (Berlin 2160). 

ig. 91 Amphora of Panathenaic shape (Wiirzburg 319 

ig. 92. Stamnos (Munich 2406). 

ig. 93. Amphora with twisted handles (Rhode Island Sch. of Design 15.005). 
ig. 94. Nolan amphora (New York 06.1021.114). 

g. 95. Amphora with twisted handles (Rhode Island Sch. of Design, 15.005). 
g. 96. Stamnos (Munich 2413). 

g. 97. Neck amphora with triple handles (Wiirzburg 306 

g. 98. Neck amphora with triple handles Wiirzburg 306 


Stamnos (Munich 2413). 

Stamnos (Boston 01.8031). 

Stamnos in British Museum (E 448). 
Lekythos, Conybeare Col., Oxford. 
Amphora (Cab. des Médailles 357). 
Nolan amphora (Beazley No. 15 
Amphora (Cab. des Médailles 357). 
Pelike (Munich 2361). 

. 107. Pointed amphora in Munich (Jahn 376). 
. Volute krater (Naples 81672). 

109. Pointed amphora in Munich (Jahn 376). 
Psvkter holder (Munich, Jahn 753 

1. Kylix in Vienna (Oesterr. Mus. 324). 

: Volute krater (Naples 81672). 

Pointed amphora in Munich (Jahn 376 
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HARMONY IN THE THEATRE AT EPIDAUROS 


Pausanlias! tells us that the theatre at Megalopolis excelled in size, 
those of the Romans in decorations, but that the theatre at Epi- 
dauros surpassed all in harmony and beauty. Students have often 
in a general way spoken of the beauty of this structure; but I have seen 
no plausible analysis of its harmony.? Yet that was in antiquity its 
great claim to distinction, if we can believe Pausanias, who seems 
to express a general conviction. He seems to refer to an elaborate 
system of responsions and correspondences in different parts of the 
building. 

In the centre of the orchestra lies a large stone with a hole in the 
middle 0.07 m. in diameter. A round disk cut about the hole 
showed above the surface of the ground. The disk measures 0.70 m. 
across with a radius of 0.35 m. This radius seems to give the unit 
of measure in the theatre; for it appears in some form or multiple in 
all the principle measurements.2 The engaged columns in the 
proskenion have a lower diameter of 0.35 m. or one unit;* the 
distance from centre to centre of the engaged columns is 1.75 m. or 
five units;® the height of the proskenion is 3.53 m. or ten units;°® 
the height of the diazoma is 11.55 m. or 33 units.?7._ This was perhaps 
the standard foot at Epidauros corresponding in a way with the 
Attie foot of 0.328 m. used in the Erechtheion. The stone is the 
ideal centre of the theatre and on it all measurements depend. 

With a radius AB (Fig. 1) of 10.15 m. or 29 units the architect 
drew around the stone the orchestra circle and enclosed it with a 
rim of limestone... With a radius AD of 12.25 m. or 35 units he 
drew the auditorium circle which describes the curve of the audi- 


' Pausanias II, 27, 5 

“Cf. K. Dumon, Le thédtre de Polycléte reconstituté d’aprés un module. Paris, 
Kk. Leroux, 1889. Reviewed by C. Chipiez, Rev. Arch., 1891, XVII, pp. 93-99. 
Dumon obtains a foot of 0.310606 m., eleven of which make a module of 
3.416666 m. In addition he emplovs subordinate modules of 3.570 m., 0.8725 m., 
and 0.236 m. Dumon’s system is obviously improbable. 

I use the measurements of Dérpfeld (Das Griech-Theatre, Athen, 1896) and 
Defrasse et Lechat (Epidaure, Paris, 1895), who have made a thorough study of 
this building. They do not however give full dimensions and in some cases their 
figures disagree slightly. In a few instances I have used my own measurements 
as collateral evidence. 

For valuable suggestions given during the preparation of this paper I am 
thankful to Mr. Leicester B. Holland. 

‘ Defrasse et Lechat op. cit. p. 205: 0.354 m. 

> Dérpfeld, op. cit. pl. VI (restored): 1.735 m. Defrasse et Lechat, op. cit. p. 
209: 1.738 m 

6 Dérpfeld, op. cit. pl. VI. 3.53 m 

7 Defrasse et Lechat, op. cit. p. 197: 11.55 m. 

8 Dérpfeld. op. cit. pl. VII: 10.15 m. Defrasse et Lechat, op. cit. p. 197: 10.12 
m., but in the text p. 202: 10.15 m. 
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torium up to the last two wedges.' Between the two he laid the 
water-canal 2.10 m. or six units wide, and paved it with two parallel 
rows of flagstones coming together in a seam in the middle. The 
seam has a radius AC of 11.20 m. or 32 units.2. With a radius AE 
of 13.23 m., or 38 units—0.07 m., he drew the circle along the back 
of the proedria.* All these radii become important lengths in 
constructing the building. The most important, however, is the 
orchestra radius AB of 10.15 m. or 29 units, as it recurs the greatest 
number of times. 

The length of the skene from the middle of the side walls measures 
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one diameter or two radii. The length of the end room of the stage- 
building, from the middle of the inner wall to the outside of the 
end wall, measures one radius. The depth of the skene too, seems 
to have been one radius of 10.15 m., but repairs made in the back 
wall upset our measurements. They have moved the upper wall 
in about ten centimetres and left the foundation standing. At 

1 Dorpfeld, op. cit. pl. VII: 12.25m. Defrasse et Lechat, op. cit. p. 197: 12.25 m. 

? My measurement taken in 1921 is 11.21 m. 

> Defrasse et Lechat op. cit. p. 197 have 1.58 m. from the water-canal to the first 
seat back of the proedria. This added to 12.25 m. the radius of the auditorium 
circle, gives 13.83 m. Allowing 0.60 m. for the passage it leaves 13.23 m. which 
agrees with my measurements on the spot. ; 
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both ends of the large room a limestone block like that in the 
stylobate reaches through the wall and extends beyond. By 
measuring to the edge of the foundation we get the full depth of 
the skene. It is not a serious discrepancy. The outer face of the 
wall stands one orchestra radius from the centre line of the pro- 
skenion stylobate. Dérpfeld gives dimensions only up to the 
back wall (20.56 m.) being unable, it seems, to find the outer edge 
of this wall. 

\long the axis the theatre seems to measure eight radii. As 
stated above, the first radius is about ten centimetres short, either 
on account of the repairs made in the back wall or by an error of 
the workmen. The first radius goes to the thin wall on the sty- 
lobate. From there we have 1.05 m. to the rim of the orchestra 
and one radius to the centre, in all 21.35 m. From the centre of the 
orchestra to the outside of the surrounding wall Defrasse and 
Lechat give 58.93 m. Adding this to 21.35 m. gives a total length 
along the axis of 80.28 m. Eight radii of 10.15 m. amount to 81.20 
m. We are 0.92 m. short. Defrasse and Lechat are the only ones 
who have published complete dimensions of the building, so we 
have no check on their measurements. They compute the depth 
of the auditorium on the basis of 0.74 m. to the seat. J measured a 
great many seats there and found none below 0.76 m. If instead of 
0.74 m. we use an average of 0.757 m., we make up the difference 
and get eight radii. 

The radius AC to the seam in the water canal, 11.20 m., is the 
depth of the paraskenion, as far as we can judge. Measured along 
the axis three such radii reach to the auditorium circle; this must 
needs be so, as these three radii consist of three orchestra radii and 
three units of 1.05 m. 

The radius of the auditorium AD, 12.25 m., occurs frequently. 
In the first place it gives the curve of the auditorium up to the last 
wedge before the diameter; then it lengthens by moving 3.50 m. 
or ten units to the other side of the axis, whence it describes the 
curve of the last two wedges. The radius of the proedria AE, 
13.23 m., gives the distance from the axis or from either end of the 
stage-building across the paraskenion. 

The tangents to the orchestra circle AB are in line with the walls 
that divide the large room in the middle of the stage-building from 
the side rooms. The tangent to the seam AC, 11.20 m., in the 
water-canal is in line with the axis of the inner engaged column.! 
The tangent to the auditorium circle AD, 12.25 m., is in line with 
the hole in the stylobate between the two columns." The tangent to 
the proedria AE, 13.23, is in line with the axis of the outer column.® 

Doérpfeld, op. cit. pl. VI: 11.27 m. Defrasse et Lechat, op. cit. p. 209: 11.29 m. 


2 Dorpfeld, op. cit. pl. VI: 12.25m. Defrasse et Lechat op. cit. p. 209: 12.27 m. 
’ Doérpfeld, op. cit. pl. VI: 13.24m. Defrasse et Lechat, op. cit. p. 209: 13.29 m, 
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The first band BC of 1.05 m. runs around the orchestra and 
appears between the orchestra and the proskenion. It does not 
appear in the paraskenion. The second band CD of 1.05 m. 
lying between the seam and the auditorium circle appears as 0.98 m. 
in the paraskenion. The architect has taken off 0.07 m. to make 
it correspond to the proedria band of 0.98 m. The two to- 
gether make up the length from axis to axis 1.97 m. in the 
paraskenion. 

Around the orchestra lie three bands, two in the water-canal and 
one in the proedria. The seam that runs along the middle of the 
water-canal divides it into two equal parts of 1.05 m. each. The 
proedria has a width of 0.98 m. and is 0.07 m. short of the full unit. 
The inner band makes in the mind of the architect a complete 
circle, since the wall of the proskenion at the axis of the 
theatre stands 1.05 m. from the rim of the orchestra. There 
remain the two outer bands. If in our minds we add 0.07 m. 
to the outer band and make it 1.05 m. wide like the two preceding 
and draw it with a radius of 13.30 m., the two outer bands become 
equal and together have a width of 2.10 m. The paraskenion lying 
tangent to these bands, measured from axis to axis, has a width of 
1.96 m. (1.97 m.) and is short 0.14 m. Instead of beginning at 
11.20 m. and reaching to 13.30 m. it cuts off 0.07 m. at each end 
and starts at 11.27 m. and stops at 13.23 m., thus equating the two 
bands. It is interesting to note his treatment of the units; 0.35 m. 
is 5 times 0.07 m.; 1.05 m. is 15 times 0.07 m.; 0.98 m. is 14 times 
0.07 m.; 2.10 m. is 30 times 0.07 m.; 1.96 m. is 28 times 0.07 m. 
The radii and the units are all divisible by the factors 5 and 7. 

As on the sides, so the long walls in the stage-building run tangent 
to cireles. According to Dérpfeld’s figures, the line of the axis of 
the engaged columns in the paraskenia comes at 10.11 m. from the 
centre of the orchestra and is 0.04 m. short of the radius AB. The 
exact tangent to this circle of 10.15 m. is in the line of the wall 
back of the engaged columns of the paraskenion. So also the 
centre line of the wall back of the engaged columns of the proske- 
nion is tangent to the circle with radius AC that follows the seam 
in the water-canal.! The middle wall in the skene is tangent to 
the circle of the first tier of seats behind the proedria.* 

Some’ peculiarities in the building call for remarks. In the 
theatre at Delos the architect has drawn the auditorium circle with 
the same radius all around. This looks well, though it has practical 
disadvantages. The spectators in the end wedges turn slightly 
away from the stage and face the orchestra; on entering and leaving 

' According to my measurements 11.20 m. comes in the wall and within 0.12 m. 


of the north edge of the stylobate. 
? Dérpfeld, op. cit. pl. VII: 13.82 m. 
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the auditorium the spectators have to round an awkward corner 
jutting into the orchestra. The simplest way to avoid the dif- 
ficulty is to follow the method used in the theatre at Athens, to 
draw a straight line from the diameter of the orchestra to the 
parodos. The most beautiful solution is the one that Polykleitos 
has found at Epidauros, to enlarge the circle without seeming to 
change the radius. 

* Vitruvius lays down the rule that the seats in a theatre are to 
rise one above the other on a regular slant from the orchestra to 
the topmost bench; a line stretched along the incline should touch 
the edge of every seat. Polykleitos seems to have held a different 
view. The upper band has a steeper slant. A line stretched from 
the top to the bottom tier at Epidauros would pass above all the 
other tiers; a line following the seats in either band would pass 
under the seats in the other band. 

Polykleitos has adopted a principle now in common use. When 
the pitch is constant the heads of the spectators in front limit the 
vision of those behind. The higher the spectator sits the less he 
sees of the orchestra. To remedy this and to give to the spectators 
above an equal chance with those below it is necessary to make the 
pitch steeper in the upper band of seats. The auditorium at 
Athens maintains the same slant from the top to the bottom. 
The same is the case at Sikyon and in all the early theatres. Archi- 
tects no doubt observed the disadvantage of this arrangement and 
discussed changes. As far as we know Polykleitos was the first one 
to put this principle into practice. 

From these considerations it would appear that the same architect 
planned at the same time the stage-building and the auditorium.! 
And it is probable that no change beyond repairs has occurred in the 
building; for if another architect had added a part or modified the 
building, it is not likely that he would have used the same system of 
measurements. This is the only theatre in which an elaborate 
system of corresponding measures has come to light, and there is 
little likelihood that two great architects at different times worked 
on the same structure and followed the same method. The same 
units of length appear in all parts. Errors of a few centimetres 
are no larger than we expect in any building of this size, 80 x 120 
metres. The largest discrepancy is that of ten or twelve centi- 
metres where a wall is gone to ruin. 

As long as the opmion prevailed that theatres with stone pro- 
skenion arose in the second or first centuries B. c., there was a 
tendency to put the proskenion at Epidauros in that period; but 
with the recognition that these proskenia originated in the fourth 
century there is no such objection. Pausanias assigns the 


: Cf. Defrasse et Lechat, op. cit. p. 207, note 3 
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theatre to Polykleitos the builder of the Tholos. Internal evidence 
confirms his statement. The Corinthian order in the inner colon- 
nade of the Tholos looks like that in the parodos gateways and the 
curved frieze is identical in both buildings. The material and the 
workmanship in the water-canal are the same as in the stylobates 
of the gateways and of the proskenion. The material in the 
superstructure of the gateways and of the proskenion is the same, 
a fine poros coated with stucco. If we assume that workmen of 
the Tholos erected the gateways in the theatre, we have a simple 
and satisfactory explanation of their resemblance. The same 
clamps occur throughout. The same unit of measure recurs in the 
Tholos ' and not in the other buildings at Epidauros. 


ANDREW FossuM 
MINN 
1 Defrasse et Lechat, op. cit. p. 107. The first step of the Tholos 21.68 m. is 
62 x 0.35 m.=21.70m. 1.05 m. is 3 x 0.35 m.; 0.98 m. is 3 x 0.35 m. —7; multiples 
of 7 are 0.91 m., 0.77 m., 0.63 m., 0.629 m. and 0.56 m 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FORM OF THE “NIKOSTHENES 
AMPHORA” 

In publishing the Providence Nikosthenes amphora Mr. Luce ! has 
reopened the question of the origin of this peculiar vase form. His 
theory conforms with that of G. Léschcke ? who suggested that 
Nikosthenes copied an imported Etruscan model, the black amphora 
with applied white figures now in the Louvre, No. F 114, being an 
imitation of Etruscan buecchero ware. The large figures placed by 
Nikosthenes on the handles of some of his amphorae might also be 
cited, if further proof were necessary, to substantiate the theory 
that these vases were directly copied from the Etruscan. The 
(aeretan amphora in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
which Mr. Luce comments on as showing a resemblance to the 
Nikosthenes shape takes its place in the series of amphorae of Ionic 
origin which M. Pottier published * with the suggestion that the 
Nikosthenes-Etruscan form was developed from metal originals in 
lonia and found its way thence to Etruria and Greece. While the 
handles appear to have been imported from Asia Minor, all of these 
Ionic vases lack the one feature which is characteristic of Etruscan 
pottery, a feature which was faithfully copied by Nikosthenes. 
Flat handles of metallic type appear on Egyptian, Minoan, Cypriote 
and Greek vases of various types, but the conoid neck of the Etrus- 
can vases is a distinguishing feature of Italic pottery. Although 
the elements which make up the Nikosthenes amphora can be found 
in the early “ base-ring”’ ware of Cyprus they do not appear to have 
been combined outside of Etruria. 

In the Catalogue of Vases in the British Museum * H. B. Walters 
shows how the development of Etruscan bucchero pottery can be 
traced, stage by stage, from the rough impasto ware of the Villano- 
vans. With this statement in mind it is possible that the form of the 
Nikosthenes amphora might be traced back to the Villanovan 
cinerary urns. 

Although the custom of urn burial ceased in Italy some tradition 
may have been associated with the shape of the urns, for the form 
of the neck was retained in the later wheel made pottery and is 
conspicuous in the later fabrics. 

Figure 1° is the normal type of Villanovan urn while the first step 
in the development is shown in figure 2,* which is mentioned by 

1 A.J. A., XXIX, p. 45. 

2 Arch. Zeit., 1881, p. 37 

B. C. H., 1893, p. 442. 

‘Vol. I, part 2, p. XXIV. 


* Gozzadini, La Nécropole de Villanova, fig. 2. ; 
* Montelius, La Civilisation Primitive en Italie, pl. 257, no. 22, from Bisenzio. 
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H. Randal-Maclver,' as a degraded derivation from the standard 
ossuary shape 

The familiar form persisted and was further “degraded” or 
developed by the newcomers from the east who brought with them 
handles, body rings and foot of metallic type. Figure 3° is a painted 
Etruscan vase from Narce, tomb XLIV, which Maclver* dates in 
the ninth century. It is of a type which is familiar in bronze vases 
such as are shown by Montelius* from Corneto (=my Fig. 4 
and from Naree.’ Raised rings around the body appear on the 
latter. Imitations of these bands on pottery vessels are found 
even among the Golasecea burials. The flat arched handles of 


metallic form are shown in figure 57 on a vase found in the 
Roman forum, tomb D, which is dated in the eighth century by 
Maclver. The oriental handles have not yet been used in combina- 
tion with the local type of neck. Irrespective of the question of the 
exact dating of the examples illustrated the sequence of the forms 
can be traced, and the handles, neck and ringed body are first found 
combined in the buechero ware which now follows, assimilating all 
earlier local forms and supplanting the earlier local wares. Figure 
6° illustrates the easy transition from cinerary urn to domestic 
utensil. Figure 7 is an Etruscan buecchero amphora in the Metro- 
politan Museum, no. G.R.972, while figure 8 ®° shows the Nikosthenes 
copy of the completed Etruscan form. Examples may be found of 
both Etruscan and Nikosthenes amphorae with normal Attic necks, 
but they are exceptional. 

In the great collections of Etruscan pottery in Paris, Bologna and 
Florence the vases are manifestly all of one family with an infinite 
number of varieties derived from the same stock; but the makers of 
the Ionian vases and of the Caeretan amphora cited by Mr. Luce” 
(Fig. 9) "' knew nothing of the cinerary urns of the Villanovans and 
when these Lonian vases are placed beside Attic vases their shapes 
do not appear outlandish as do the Nikosthenes amphorae in their 
case among the Greek vases in the Louvre. 

ALBERT GALLATIN 
New York 


' Villanovans and early Etruscans, p. 60. 
2 Montelius, op. cit., pl. 319, no. 8. 
pp. 175-8. 

‘op. cit., pl. 279, no. 9. 

Sop. cit., pl. 318, no. 25. 

® Montelius, op. cit., pl. 43, no. 4. 

7 Montelius, op. cit., pl. 357, no. 11. 

8 Catalogue of Vases in The British Museum, Vol. 1, part 2, no. H,135; pl. NIV 
® Hoppin, A Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, Nikosthenes 47,* Louvre 


"4. J. A, XXIX, 1925, p. 44. 
Trans. Dept. Arch. Univ. Pa. Vol. Ul, plate NL 
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\ NEW PROCURATOR IN THE LATIN INSCRIPTION FROM 
ANTIOCH ! 


[r is of interest to know that Sir William Ramsay has identified 
the inscription which went above the first column with the cursus 
honorum of L. Antistius Rusticus (J.R.S. XIV, 1924, p. 181). We 
should read L. Antistio |L.F.] Gal (eria tribu) Rustico. I find that 
I also copied this inscription and, as Ramsay does not give the 
measurements of this fragment of the entablature, it is important to 
state that the stone is 0.55 m. wide, 0.315 m. high and 0.48 m. thick. 
[ also copied in the court of a house at Yalivadj another unpublished 
fragment of the same entablature with the same form of moulding. 
There can be no doubt that it belongs to the same upper member, 
as it has exactly the same height (0.315 m.) and the same thickness 
(0.48 m.) and the letters are of the same height (0.065 m.). The 
width of this fragment at the topis0.58m. The stone with the edict 
already published is 1.25 m. wide. The two upper fragments are 
0.55 m.+0.58 m.=1.13 m., which allows 0.12 m. and more for the 
missing parts with the letters L.F. and the 0 which is not preserved 
at the end of this new fragment. The letters preserved are L. 
CALPVRNI so that we must restore the name of the procurator 
Augusti as L. Calpurni{o] Rufo proc(uratori) Aug(usti). The name 
of the tribe was probably omitted. Calpurnius is a common name 
at Pisidian Antioch. It is even that of a hieratic family (Cl. Rev. 
XXXIII, 1919, pp. 1 ff.). M. Calpurnius Rufus occurs at Ephesus 
as a legatus pro praetore of Asia (Klebs, Prosopographia Imp. 
Rom. I, p. 289, nos. 258, 259). He might be a descendant of 
L. Calpurnius Rufus who, we now know, was procurator Augusti 
at Antioch under Domitian in 92 or 93 a.p. and coéperated with 
Governor Rusticus in looking after the imperial interests. 

Davip M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1(T.A.P.A., LV, 1924, pp. 5-20 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
DECEMBER 29-31, 1925 
Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its twenty-seventh 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at Cornell Univer- 
sity, December 29, 30 and 31, 1925, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, the College Art Association, and the 
Linguistic Society of America. There were four sessions for the 
reading of papers and one joint session with the American Philologi- 
cal Association and the College Art Association. The abstracts of 

the papers which follow were furnished by the authors. 
Tuespay, DECEMBER 29. 2.30 P.M. 
1. A MARBLE HEAD OF ARIADNE IN PHILADELPHIA 
W alte r Woodburn Hiude, University of Pennsylvania 
2. THE ATTIC WINDOW 
Leicester B. Holland, Vassar College 
In the Skimatari museum there is an unpublished slab coming from a funerary 
monument at Rhitzona, which represents, in some detail, an arrangement in wood 
for filling in, or closing the openings between columns set in a row on top of a wall. 
Apparently this arrangement consisted of a slatted shutter hinged at the side, and 
closing against a series of slats fixed in the opening, so as to correspond to the open- 
ings in the shutter. 
The monument apparently is of Attic workmanship dating from the beginning 


of the third century B.c., and represents a type of construction to be found in some 
monumental building—probably in Attica—at that time. 


3. A REVIVAL OF EARLY AMERICAN ARTS 
Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the School of American Research, 
Santa Fé 
ft. THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE SENACULUM IN THE 
ROMAN FORUM 
Homer F. Rebert, Western Reserve University 
The substance of this paper is embodied in an article entitled, “The Temple 


of Concord in the Roman Forum,” which appears in Memoirs of the American 


Academy in Rome, Vol. V. 
5. A LOST PSALTER OF ISADOR OF SEVILLE 
Ernest T. De Wald, Princeton University 
6. ROMAN SCULPTURES FROM PISIDIAN ANTIOCH 
David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University 


This paper gave an illustrated account of the sculptures found at Pisidian An- 
tioch by the University of Michigan Expedition in 1924. No original Greek 
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statues were unearthed but several Roman copies or adaptations showing Greek 
influence were discovered, especially a figure of Victory which will soon be pub- 
lished-in the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF ARCHAEOLOGY. The head of Augustus was 
discussed in relation to other heads of Augustus, and the restoration made by Mr. 
Colby was shown. This will also soon be published in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY. The sculptures of the Propylaea were shown and Mr. 
W oodbridge’s restoration of the Propylaea with them was presented. There are 
slabs with many kinds of armor, several groups of tritons on either side of armor, 
figures of Poseidon and of Men, the god of fertility, and reliefs of captive Pisidians 
and nude male genii and draped Victories. These sculptures refer to Augustus’ 
victories on land and sea. ‘Those from the temple of Augustus include more than a 
score of life-like bull’s heads connected by garlands with the fruits of the country 
worked into them. Finally the sculptures from the third century gateway were 
discussed. These include standard-bearers, groups of tritons on either side of 


uwmor, a hippocamp, and many representations of weapons of war. 
Tuespay, DecEMBER 29. 8.00 P.M 


Joint meeting with the American Philological Association and the 
College Art Association 


l. THE FALL OF ARISTOCRACIES AND THE EMANCIPA- 
TION OF MEN’S MINDS 
W. A. Prentice, Princeton University 


In the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. Greek life and thought alike were trans- 
formed. The land-owning aristocrats lost the exclusive control of most Greek 
communities. In the same period also occurred profound changes in ideas and be- 
liefs, an emancipation of men’s minds from long-established traditions 

In the eighth century conditions of life in Greece were essentially feudal. The 
source of livelihood was chiefly agriculture. By the seventh century, however, the 
land could no longer support the people, because of the increase of population and 
the deterioration of the soil. Consequently those dependent on small farms soon 
had to borrow, on the security of their land or their persons. When such mort- 
gages were foreclosed, still more of the land passed into the possession of the nobles, 
while many of the peasants themselves became serfs or slaves Colonization 
afforded a tempo} lief. \ permanent change came about when large numbers 
of the farmers anu .rimu-hands crowded into the cities and engaged in manufacture, 
merchandizing, or transportation. This broke the power of the landowners, and 
in many states caused the fall of aristocratic governments 

But when many had changed their habits of life and daily occupations, becoming 
city-dwellers instead of country-folk, conventions and habits of thought were 
changed also, and tradition was dethroned. The result was that ideas of morality 
and religious beliefs were reformed, literature was reborn, art began to flourish, 
science was founded. 

The fall of aristocracies had nothing to do with the emancipation of men’s minds. 
Both alike resulted from changes in the external conditions of men’s lives. Nor 
was the freedom of the mind promoted by democratic institutions. That Athens, 
under its democracy, became the intellectual and spiritual leader of the ancient 
world was due partly to the natural genius of its people, and partly to the fact that 
Athens was the chief centre of intercourse. 


2. ART AND ECONOMICS 
H. H. Powers, President of the Bureau of University Travel 
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3. THE COMIC ASPECT OF THE GREEK ATHLETIC 
MEET 
Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University 


Modern athletics are a serious, even an unwholesomely serious business. Their 
amusing aspect we tend to minimize. The ancient Greek took his athletics in a 
more mirthful spirit. Even the great national meets, from which the comic ele- 
ments had been largely eliminated, show traces of having included at an early date 
certain undignified and comical elements. 

Homer emphasized the mirthful element and his descriptions influenced the 
later period and founded a sort of literary tradition. 

Certain things in Greek athletics seem comic to us because of the crude artistic 
representations which have survived. Other things essentially more comic were 
conventional to the Greeks and the conventional always blinds one to the comic. 
Lucian could penetrate beneath the convention and remind the Greeks how funny 
their athletics must seem to foreigners. 

To see a man battered or physically misused is inherently funny. Hence de- 
scriptions of boxing matches abound in comic features, as, for example, that in the 
22nd Idyl of Theokritos, the Iros-Odysseus match, and the Dares-Entellos bout. 

The athletic gaiety of the Greek was such that he was not content with the in- 
herent comicality of the contest. He enlivened his descriptions with comic inci- 
dents and situations. The comic mishap of Ajax Oileus in Homer is copied by 
Vergil, who adds thereto another comic note in the mishap of Menoetes 

In one historic instance the Ten Thousand celebrated their arrival at the sea by 
deliberately staging a joke meet on impossible terrain. 

The Greek had no mercy on the awkward or inefficient athlete. The defeated 
contestant was the sport of the crowd. The anthology contains several epigrams 
in derision of athletic inefficiency . 


t. SOME OF THE RECENT OLD ROMAN MONUMENTS ON 
THE VIMINAL AND ELSEWHERE 


Esther Boise Van Deman, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
This paper will be published later. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 9.30 A.M. 
1 AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN STEERING GEAR 
William F. Edgerton, Vassar College 


The earliest Egyptian steering oars differed from rowing oars only in size. 
Steering oars of this type were in use from the predynastic period until about the 
end of the Old Kingdom. 

A tiller was first used in the fifthdynasty. The tomb of “Snefrou-ani-mertf”’ at 
Dahshur (De Morgan, Fouwilles @ Dahchour en 1894-1895), in which tillers appear, 
is commonly assigned to the age of Snefru but belongs more probably to the fifth 
dynasty. 

The statement of Herodotos II, 96, roveivra Kal roiro ba ris 
rpomos dtaBiverat, has been doubted by Graser (In Duemichen’s Resultate, p. 
13), and by Assmann (Hermes, 31 (1896), pp. 181-182), but without adequate 
reason. The latest of the Egyptian pictures on which Graser and Assmann seem 
to have relied against Herodotos date from the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty: 
in other words, they are not later than the thirteenth century B.c. The few pic- 
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tures which are known from the twenty-sixth dynasty (seventh century B.c.) cai 
easily be interpreted in the manner suggested by Herodotos. Probably the 
statement of Herodotos is entirely accurate. 


2, ASTATUE OF THE TYPE OF THE VENUS GENETRIX IN 
THE ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 
Cornelia G. Harcum, Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 


Che Royal Ontario Museum recently acquired a charming marble statue, of the 
type of the Venus Genetrix, which was formerly in the collection of Sir George 
Donaldson, Brighton, England, who purchased it in Rome in 1914. The figure is 
about three-fourths life size, measuring forty-four inches from the neck to the soles 
of the sandals. It is clad in a long, clinging chiton of transparent material, which 
reveals rather than conceals every contour of the lovely form beneath it. Com- 
pleting the costume, at the back, is a mantle of heavier material. The head, the 
right arm to the shoulder, and the left forearm are missing; parts of the drapery and 
the right foot have been restored. The missing parts can be restored by compari- 
son with the well known statue of Venus Genetrix in the Louvre, and from a little 
terracotta found in the Necropolis of Myrina (ef. Pottier and S. Reinach, La 
Vécropole de Myrina, p. 309 ff. and pl. VIII). 

Che similar figure in the Louvre received the name Venus Genetrix, which has 
remained attached to the type, from the legend VENERI GENETRICI on a 
denarius of the empress Sabina which shows a standing female figure, similarly 
clad, lifting her mantle, and holding an apple in her left hand. ‘The type on this 
coin has been associated with a statue of Venus Genetrix which was made by 
\rkesilaos for the Forum of Julius Caesar in 46 B.c. The original of the statue, 
however, goes back to a much earlier date and has been identified by Furtwiingler 
cf. Roscher’s Lexikon, I, 413) with the lovely Venus in the Gardens by Alkamenes, 
a pupil of Phidias. Other scholars have thought that Kallimachos or Kalamis 
might be the sculptor of the original, or that it might be a copy of the Venus of 
Kos by Praxiteles. E. Gardner considers everything in favor of the ascription to 
Arkesilaos. Furtwiingler’s suggestion, however, that the statue goes back to the 
Venus in the Gardens of Alkamenes has received most favor. 

Che unusually large number of replicas of this type, which were discussed in the 
paper, indicate not only that the original was one of the most famous statues of 
antiquity but also that its sculptor was of great renown. The Toronto statue is 
certainly one of the loveliest of the type. The beautiful lines of the figure, the 
delicacy of the modeling, the subtlety of the drapery, and the refinement of feeling, 
all seem to have caught the spirit of the fifth century B.c. 


3. ROMAN PAVEMENTS OF THE REPUBLICAN AND 
AUGUSTAN ERAS 
Marion E. Blake, Converse College 


Pliny tells us that Sulla introduced lithostraton to Rome. By a careful com- 
parison of all the passages in which Pliny uses the word Engelmann (Berl. Phil. 
Woch., 1907, p. 1651 ff.) is able to apply the word to the particular form of pave- 
ment in which pieces of colored limestones and marbles are set into a background 
made up of alternating pairs of oblong white tesserae approximately 2 em, x 1 em. 
x.7 em.deep. In Rome and its vicinity I have found ten examples of this type of 
pavement. A further development, found once, uses oblong colored tesserae as an 
ineffectual background for pieces of colored marble. Two other pavements show 
the oblong colored tesserae laid to resemble a basket weave unbroken by larger 
pieces. A careful sifting of al! available evidence places all these pavements in the 
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first century B.c. Ordinary mosaics found in connection with these are made up of 
cubes varving from .5 —.7 em. in all dimensions. 

\ study of mosaic pavements in datable Augustan buildings shows that Augustus 
regularly used cubes 1 x 1 x 1 em. All Augustan pavements known to me use 
geometric designs with the possible exception of one using a scroll motive. A 
favorite pattern sets squares of selce approximately 3 cm. on a side at intervals of 
about 10 em. into a background of white limestone, or squares of limestone into a 
background of selee. Occasionally pieces of marble are set into a background of 
ordinary mosaic either black or white, but I have found only four cut marble 
pavements (opus sectile) belonging to this era. Another favorite Augustan type 
is a concrete pavement covered with a thin layer of red stucco into which white 
limestone cubes of the ordinary Augustan size and shape have been set in different 
designs. 

!, AN EARLY PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE GOSPEL OF 
MATTHEW IN THE MICHIGAN COLLECTION 
Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan 
This paper will be published in full in the Harvard Theological Revie 


Greek Papyrus 1570 of the University of Michigan Collection is a leaf of a 
papyrus book written on both sides. The preserved portion measures 434 by 9 
inches. One entire line is lost at the bottom and all other lines are damaged more 


or less at one end or the other. Originally the size of the leaf must have been 


about 6 by 10 inches. There were 33 lines, which varied from 40 to 50 letters in 
length. Che text covered is Matthew 26, 19-52. 

so large a& papyrus fragment ot Matthew’s version of the Lord’s Supper and 
betrayal is certain to be of importance, as well for its contents as for the bearing 
which it has on the text problem of the New Testament. 

lhe Papyrus is written in letters more often showing cursive forms, yet by no 
means regularly linked. The fragment is easv to read and can be read with 
certainty except in a few places. The dating is less sure. It belongs in the second 
half of the Roman period, between 200 and 350 a.p., but it has not been possible 
for me to date it more closely with any great degree of probability. Particularly 
numerous forms of all letters occur and these are generally the ones in use in cursive 
documents of the second and third centuries. I have decided to date it late in the 
third century more on the basis of the general appearance of the hand than on the 
individual forms of the letters. It is not the hand of a practiced scribe but rather 
of an educated person who wrote freely, probably because of an extensive corre- 
spondence. Parallels to this kind of hand are rare but must be looked for in per- 
sonal signatures and in private letters. 

‘There is some paragraphing but originally there was no punctuation. Later 
dots or strokes were placed above the ends of some phrases, perhaps as reading 
marks, which would indicate that the book was used in the Church Service. There 
are no accents and only one breathing. Only three words are abbreviated, K ipsos, 
"Incods, and wredua. The abbreviations for Jesus are ens in the nominative and 
insu in the genitive and dative 

Textually the fragment is of special importance. Referring to the text of the 
King James Version as the Antioch, that of the Revised Version as the Alexandrian, 
and the older erratic or erroneous text as Western, the agreements are as follows: 
The Papyrus never agrees with the Antioch text against the Western and Alexan- 
drian. It agrees with the Alexandrian against the Western and Antioch twice, of 
which one is doubtful. Against these we find that it agrees with the Western 
against Alexandrian and Antioch six times certainly and twice in passages where I 
have supplied the text according to the space. In three cases the Papyrus agrees 
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with Western supported by Antioch and in ten cases with Western supported by 
\lexandrian. There are ten readings which seem to have no other authority, but 
these are all trivial variants or simple errors. 

We may therefore conclude that the Papyrus text is free from Antioch and 
\lexandrian revision. Its real affiliations are with the so-called Western text, 
which represents the second century provincial text and from which the early 
translations were made. This is the text which needs further study and from it 
will come all new light on the text problem of the New Testament, unless another 


ancient edition, as that of Caesarea, can be established. 


5. ANEW STUDY OF THE CHURCH OF 8S. COSMA E DAM- 
[IANO AT ROME 
Philip B. Whitehead, University of Vermont 

Of the ancient buildings composing the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano, the 
oldest portion consisted of a precinct wall of brown tufa which seems to have in- 
closed the area within which stood the Temple of the Penates. The Temple of 
the Penates was destroved in Nero’s fire, and the area in which it had stood was 
added to the Forum of Peace and enlarged to include the space between it and the 
Sacra Via as far as the Porticus of Nero. In the third century this area was cut 
off from the Forum of Peace by the brick-faced concrete wall upon which was 
placed the Marble Plan of the city. At this time, or possibly somewhat later, 
the area was roofed over and converted into a building, the purpose of which is 
unknown. After the Basilica of Maxentius had been remodeled by Constantine, 
the portion of the Porticus of Nero which stood between the Sacra Via and the 
building which now forms the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano was destroyed and 


in its place was erected a vestibule, erroneously known as the Temple of Romulus. 
6. RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH IN 1925 
T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University 


This paper has been published in the A.J.A., 1925, p. 38] 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 2.30 P.M. 
1. THE EXCAVATIONS IN THE MIMBRES VALLEY 
Wesley Bradfield, School of American Research, Santa Fé 


Three seasons’ excavations in the Mimbres region, in the southwestern part of 
New Mexico, have vielded a number of interesting facts. During the excavation 
of the ruins, which cover the surface of the ground, and which were found to be 
only one story in height at this site, underground, or pithouses, were discovered. 
By cleaning off all the soil that had once been disturbed, down to the underlying 
cemented gravels that formed the original crest of the hilltop, the several stages 
of the development of these pithouses were traced These stages lead from the 
crude surface structures of brush-enclosed level floors, to the construction of 
strikingly uniform, well-developed pithouses, averaging twelve by fourteen feet 
in size, dug from two and one-half to four feet into the cemented gravel, having 
also a sloping entrance leading from the floor to the surface of the ground. Here 
the first arrangement of single houses around a central plaza was found—an early 
social grouping of architectural forms. Then followed the emergence of this type 
into that of the house erected entirely above the surface of the ground. During 
the pithouse period, the Mimbres people learned how to build the first stone walls. 
They adapted the old pithouse entrance to use as a cold air flue in underground 
ceremonial rooms; changed their mano forms and burial customs; and throughout 
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the whole period of occupation of this site, developed and lost the use of life form 


in design, passing through the several stages of crude representation, an extremely 


lifelike delineation, and a high conventionalization. Contemporaneous with the 


development of life forms, they became very proficient in the use of the negative- 


line-geometric, in which the white lines and spaces form the design motives, and 


which, in turn, gave place to a positive geometric form during the last period of 


occupation. Abandonment has been placed approximately at 700 a.p. to 900 A.D. 


») 


A BRONZE STATUETTE IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 
Clarence H. Young, Columbia University 
This paper will be published in a later issue of the JouRNAL 
PERIODS OF THE PALATINE 
Esther Boise Van Deman, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
This paper will be published later. 
THE DOUBLE BURIAL RITE IN LATIAN CEMETERIES 
Louise Adams Holland, Vassar College 
The substance of this paper will appear in print. 
ON A HOARD OF 80 BYZANTINE GOLD COINS OF THE 
EMPEROR MANUEL 
J. M. Wulfing, Saint Louis 
This paper will appear in The Numismatist. 
THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT 
BAGDAD AT KERKUK, IRAQ, 1925 
BE. Chiera, University of Pennsylvania 
WORK OF THE FRANCO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 
THE SITE OF CARTHAGE IN 1925 
F. W. Kelsey, University of Michigan 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31. 9.30 A.M. 
THE EARLY ALPHABET 
C. C. Torrey, Yale University 


Until very recently, the earliest North Semitic inscriptions that could be ap- 


proximately dated were those of Mesha and Kalamu, of the ninth century B.c. 
The one came from Moab, the other from northern Syria almost at the border of 
Cilicia. In neither case is there any uncertainty in the execution of the characters, 
and the forms in the one inscription are practically identical with those in the other. 


The French excavations at Byblos, in 1923, brought to light a Phoenician in- 


scription of considerable length, on the sarcophagus of Akhiram (Hiram) King of 
Byblos, the date of which is demonstrably the thirteenth century B.c. We see 
here the phrases of a literary language, and characters that make the impression 
of having been long in use. Moreover, they are distinctly of a cursive type, 
suggesting—what is altogether probable—that their customary use had been in 
documents written on papyrus. While the forms are the same in general as those 
on the monuments already known, there are some marked peculiarities which 
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have been hailed as marking a primitive stage in the history of the alphabet. 
lhe more recent discovery of two later inscriptions from Byblos (middle and end 
of the tenth century) seems however to show that the peculiarities are merely 
local. There is still no clear evidence that we are nearing the origin of the alpha- 
bet. 

It is probable that at the time of the Amarna Letters (14th century) the usual 
mode of writing in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine was the alphabetic, with ink 
and the reed pen. For official documents and business transactions, where it 
was important to preserve the record, often in duplicate, the clay tablet was by 
far the best medium, especially if the case-tablet was employed. The inscribed 
potsherd was very clumsy in comparison, and the record on parchment or papyrus 
much too perishable to be relied on. 

The peculiar characters on certain monuments found at various times in the 
Sinai peninsula, dating from the middle of the second millennium B.c., and perhaps 
still earlier, have recently aroused great interest, and many scholars have been 
inclined to see here the first stages of the development of the North Semitic script. 
The conjecture may be correct, but the proof is still wanting. The very few 
recognizable characters are not especially primitive; no single word can be read 
with certainty; it is not clear that the pictures, or pictorial symbols, which appear 
here and there are to be connected either with alphabetic characters or with 
any form of Egyptian writing; the remaining half-obliterated scrawls, forming the 
bulk of the inscriptions, give nowhere the slightest foothold for a sober decipher- 
ment. The extended and sensational renderings which have been published and 
exploited can only remind the reader of the words of Hebrews 11, 5: “By faith 
Enoch was translated.”’ 

Unless the alphabet was an independent creation on North Semitic soil, deri- 
vation from Egypt would seem most likely; and in fact, the most striking resem- 
blanees thus far discovered are to certain forms of the Demotic script. Phoenicia, 
in particular, was very closely connected with Egypt from the earliest historic 
times. 


2. THE SCUPLTURED PARAPET OF ATHENA NIKE 


William Bell Dinsmoor, Columbia University 
This paper appears in this number of the JouRNAL. 
3. THE SKYPHOS OF KLITOMENES 
H.R. W. Smith, Princeton University 
This paper will be published in « ‘ater number of the JouRNAL. 
AN ATHLETIC RELIkr FROM THE THEMISTOKLEAN 
WALL, ATHENS 
La Rue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University 


This paper will be published in a later number of the JourNAL. 
5. A ROMAN PORTRAIT IN CHICAGO 
A. D. Frazer, Alfred University 
This well-preserved portrait of a female in the Art Institute of Chicago presents 
certain unusual features in respect to the arrangement of the hair and other matters 
of detail. It shows a general similarity to the portraits of the last half of the third 


century A.D., but a number of stylistic elements which appear would tend to 
associate it with the works produced during the period of 295-305, when the style 
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of female head-dress was becoming gradually altered. The main interest of the 
head lies in the fact that it belongs to the end of the last of the eras of respectably 
good, if uninspired, Roman portraiture. 


6. RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN PALES- 
TINE 
L. Sukenik, The Dropsie ¢ ollege 
7. THE VANISHED CITIES OF ARABIA, PETRA 
R.A. MacLean, University of Rochester 


Of the ancient cities of the Near East few have such a picturesque setting or 
possess such a wealth of historical associations as the city of Petra. Situated in a 
rocky defile almost midway between the Dead Sea and the gulf of Akaba and 
hemmed in on the east and the west by ranges of mountains, Petra with its 
ruined temples and tombs cut out of the living rock, rose-red and flaming in 
color, impresses all who have ever beheld it. 

Petra’s history may be divided roughly into four periods, (1) the period of the 
Kdomites; (2) of the Nabataeans; (3) of the Romans, and (4) the modern period. 
In the time of the Edomites the city was known as “Sela,’’ the Hebrew for “ rock,’ 
and was the chief city of the land of Edom. After the Babylonian Captivity in 


DST 


3.C., Petra was occupied by a neighboring tribe known as the Nabataeans, and 
became a flourishing city, owing to the trade in my rrh, frankincense and spices 
carried on by the Nabataeans with Egypt, Assyria, and the cities of the Phoenician 
coast. But the causes which led to her rise, led also by a reversal of fortune to her 
downfall. When the caravan routes shifted north to Palmyra, and frankincense 
and myrrh were no longer needed in the ritual of ancient religion, Petra began to 
105 A.D. 


decline. In Trajan’s time the city was captured by the Romans, ir 
Later Hadrian paid a visit to Petra which was commemorated by a coin bearing 
the inscription “ Adriane Petra.” It was also called after him, Hadrianopolis. 
With the dissolution of the Roman Empire in the East, Petra passed into other 
hands, and little is heard of it all through the Middle Ages down to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. In the year 1812 the Swiss explorer Burckhardt visited 
Petra and wrote an account of its temples and tombs. Since his time few people 
have visited Petra owing to its inaccessibility. The most monumental work upon 
the tombs of Petra is that by Brunnow and Domazewski. Another important 


work is that published in 1830 by Laborde and Linant. 
8. HELLENES AND THE HITTITE TEXTS FROM BOGHAZ- 
KEUI (Read by title 
J. Penrose Harland, University of ¢ ‘incinnati 
This paper will appear in a later number of the JourNal 
9. THE PICTURE OF THE SECOND ADVENT, FRONTIS- 
PIECE OF ST. JEROME’S VULGATE GOSPELS, A.D. 
384 (Read by title) 
A. M. Friend, Jr., Princeton University 
Portraits of the Evangelists in Vulgate Mss. frequently show a mountain back- 
ground behind each one of the four writers. This idea could not have come from 
illustrations in Greek Mss., or in the Mss. of the Eastern Versions since these 
examples have the mountain background behind St. John only, for reasons which 


concerned him alone. The Old Latin type of illustration, which can be made out 
from the Irish Mss., has no trace of a mountain background. The use of the 
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mountain behind each of the four Evangelists suggests that at one time they were 
seen in some picture seated together on the same mountain. This is actually the 
ease in the frontispieces of two of the best Carolingian examples, the Gospels of 
Xanten (Brussels, Ms. Lat. 18723) and the Gospels of Aix-la-Chapelle preserved in 
the treasury of the Minster. In the latter Ms. the mountain is represented as 
split asunder showing a valley between the parts. This peculiarity can be seen 
again in the mosaics which represent the four Evangelists in San Vitale, Ravenna. 
[wo of these mosaic portraits show a mountain background with the horizon close 
to the spectator, two show a distant horizon. If these four mosaics are combined 
into one picture with the distant horizons at the top and the proximate horizons 
below, it is quickly seen that the mosaicist worked from a picture quite similar to 
the model copied by the painter in the Aix Gospels’ frontispiece. The frontispiece 
in the Xanten Gospels, besides representing the mountain split into parts, shows 
Christ seated on a globe which is placed over the mountain. At the side of 
Christ are vestiges of the disk of the Sun. In addition, all these copies show the 
four Apocalyptic beasts, the symbols of the Evangelists, as is the rule in Western 
representations. 

The ancient picture was composed, then, as follows: The four Evangelists were 
represented seated on a mountain which was split asunder into two or four parts 
with chasms between; above the mountain appeared the figure of Christ seated on 
a globe surrounded by the four Apocalyptic beasts and the disks of the Sun and 
Moon. The meaning of this picture is clear. It illustrates the Second Advent 
described in Matthew xxiv and in Mark xiii. More particularly it refers to verse 
14 of the chapter in Matthew: “ And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end come.” It 
is by means of the writings of the Evangelists that the gospel is spread and the 
Last Day made imminent. The eschatological import of the picture is confirmed 
by the representation of the split mountain. This idea is taken from Zechariah 
xiv, 4: ‘And his feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, which is 
before Jerusalem on the east, and the Mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst 
thereof toward the east and toward the west, and there shall be a very great valley,”’ 
ete. The mountain in the picture is, therefore, to be identified with the Mount 
of Olives. This mount surmounted by Christ surrounded by the Apocalyptic 
beasts recalls Ezekiel xi, 23 and xliii, 2, 3. 

The date and provenience of this ancient picture can be obtained as follows: 
The illustration is used as the frontispiece in Mss. of the Vulgate Gospels. It 
dates before 547 (date of the mosaics in San Vitale). This makes its composition 
earlier than the recension of the Vulgate attributed to Cassiodorus. Therefore it 
would seem to go back to the time of Jerome’s publication in 384 in Rome. The 
style of the picture in its Carolingian copies is an imitation of that of the fourth 
century. In the Xanten Ms. Christ has a plain nimbus and the Evangelists lack 
the nimbus entirely. This is contrary to Carolingian custom, but is in consonance 
with that of the fourth century. The invention of a picture of the Evangelists 
whose work brings about the Parousia, together with a representation of the cos- 
mie happenings on the Last Day must be attributed to a scholar of considerable 
power who was connected with the Vulgate text before 547. Only St. Jerome him- 
self meets these conditions. What we can make out of the illustration of the Old 
Latin gospels which preceded Jerome shows no trace of the decisive feature of this 
picture, the mountain. Therefore it seems sure that the original publication of the 
Vulgate Gospels in 384 A.D. contained as a frontispiece a picture of the Second 
\dvent composed by St. Jerome. The origin and descent of this picture and the 
changes in it due to various recensions of the Vulgate, particularly those of 
Cassiodorus and Alcuin, will be discussed in a work to be published shortly with 


full illustrative materials and tables impossible to assemble here. 
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Le Livre BevGe a Gravures, PAR LE Dr. M. Funck, pp. 440, figs 
G. Van Oest, Paris, 1925. 75 frances. 


125, pls. 8 


Students of prints and early printed books will welcome this important addition 
to the literature about illustrated books. It fills an important gap, as the author 
says in his preface, and presents a wealth of material little known and not suffi- 
ciently appreciated before. 

It is divided into two parts. The first, covering 262 pages, is devoted to the 
processes of woodcutting, engraving, and etching, and prints and illustrated books 
printed in Belgium before the eighteenth century. These chapters, followed by 
useful bibliographies, form a background for the second part of the book, an 
alphabetical list of nearly seven hundred illustrated books printed in Belgium 
during this period. The brief description of each book includes a mention of the 
illustrations, and is often accompanied by useful and interesting information about 
the book. 

The earliest known dated print, the Virgin of the Brussels Cabinet, is a woodcut 
of Flemish origin, and some of the finest of the blockbooks were printed in Bel- 
gium. The author holds the formerly universally accepted opinion that block- 
books, so-called because picture and text were cut together on the block, antedate 
books printed with movable type. 

The chapters on illustrated incunabula contain lists, usually well-chosen, of the 
principal books printed in Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, and France, grouped 
by cities. They are arranged by printers in Antwerp, the birthplace of more than 
three-fourths of the fifty illustrated incunabula printed in Belgium, and the Bel- 
gian city which held the supremacy in the printing of illustrated books during the 
sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the incunabula of Holland because of the close connection between Dutch 
and Flemish editions of the same work. 

The chapters on the Plantins, the School of Philippe Galle, and School of 
Rubens stimulate interest in a mass of material much of which is usually regarded 
as dull. 

In spite of its most excellent qualities, the book contains some errors and omis- 
sions which should be noted. The year 1545, stated on page 52 as the date of 
the first presses in Germany, is clearly a typographical error, because 1455 is given 
on the following page as the year in which Gutenberg printed the Mazarine Bible. 
Similarly the books printed in Ulm are listed under Nuremberg and vice versa. 
The engravers Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, and Baldini are mentioned as working in 
Italy during the second half of the sixteenth century. Mantegna died in 1506, 
and Pollaiuolo and Baldini were not living when the century opened. 

Several of the authorities listed in the bibliographies are old and very much 
out of date, while no mention is made of some of the latest and best, for example, 
History of Engraving and Etching by A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Early German and 
Flemish Woodcuts in the British Museum by Campbell Dodgson, and Early 
Florentine Woodcuts by Paul Kristeller. 

The book is well printed and contains one hundred and thirty well-chosen 
illustrations. An alphabetical index of artists mentioned will be of particular 
yalue to the student of prints. The arrangement by chapters is logical and 
presents this most important material simply and clearly, making the book an 
interesting one for the reader as well as an invaluable one for reference. 

Lavra H. DupLey 
Art MuseuM 
HarRVARD UNIVERSITY 
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RoMAN Foukestone. A Record of Excavation of Roman Villas at East Wear 
Bay, with Speculations and Historical Sketches on Related Subjects, by 
S. E. Winbolt, pp. 111, pls. 21, numerous illustrations in the text and an end- 
paper plan. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1925. 


Visitors to England during the summer of 1924 will recall accounts of Roman 
finds at Folkestone which appeared frequently in the London daily papers. 
Hundreds probably had the privilege, as had the writer, of visiting the beautiful 
site while the work was in progress, and of enjoying the hospitality although, no 
doubt, disturbing the peace of the discoverer of Roman remains and director of 
excavations, Mr. 8S. E. Winbolt. Those who did will welcome, and all who read 
will enjoy Roman Folkestone. 

In the preface, in language characteristic of an excavator, the author says it is 
his purpose to break somewhat fresh ground, to talk about the emotions of exca- 
vating while attempting also to give a just record of results. Realizing from the 
constant fire of inquiry to which he was subjected during his work that though all 
the world cannot excavate all the world is interested in excavations, he has tried 
to answer questions which not only the archaeologist but also people of average 
The result is a vivid and human as well as a scholarly 


intelligence invariably ask 
account of the Roman villas found at Folkestone, with whimsical comments on 
the humors of excavating, and a diary, even, of the daily work, weather, and finds. 
If at times Mr. Winbolt. has used his trained imagination to help us to see life as 
lived in these villas nearly two thousand years ago, we should be grateful. Truly, 
fancy with fact is but one fact the more, and the majority of archaeological reports 
have suffered from too little imagination of the right kind rather than from too 
much. 

The discovery of the site was dramatic. For hundreds of years Roman struc- 
tural walls lay only a few inches below the surface near a much frequented spot. 
It remained, however, for one who had eyes to see the probability of a Roman site 
in a few small pieces of ‘‘Samian”’ ware, and a bit of red tile protruding from the 
face of the cliff, to bring again to the light of day the remains of a Roman villa in 
two blocks, the only villa known so far on the Kentish coast. The villa, or villas 
had fifty-three rooms including fine suites of bathrooms, adequate heating facilities 
for winter apartments, and excellent sanitary drainage. Finds of British coins and 
cinerary urns suggest that one block was inhabited by the British before the coming 
of the Romans. Roman occupation is evident from about 100 to 370 A.v. 

The site itself, looking across the strait to Gessoriacum (Boulogne), the head- 
quarters of the British fleet, suggests a naval significance. This suggestion is 
strengthened by the absence of purely civil residences near the sea on the southeast 
coast, by the excellent signaling facilities which the spot offers, and by the finding 
of tiles bearing the stamps of the Classis Britannica. Mr. Winbolt concludes, 
therefore, that these villas, from whose windows ships and crews could constantly 
be seen, were the headquarters of an important naval commander and his staff. 

A few of the most interesting finds may be mentioned: remains of a fine tesselated 
pavement; seven tiles with the stamp of the Classis Britannica—one of these with 
-BRIT is unique; a little screw-bolt with its thread 


a provincial spelling CLAS 
well preserved; a dozen pottery bellows nozzles; four sections of earthenware 
water-pipes or drains. 

Mr. Winbolt has discussed, also, The History and Organization of the British 
Fleet, The Forts of the Saxon Shore, Roman Roads of the East of Kent (a subject 
to which he has evidently given much time and thought) and Roman Beacons and 
Signalling Stations. Supplementing their road system in Britain, the Romans 
had along the coast beacon towers for purposes of military and naval communi- 
cation. By night fire was used, by day smoke or some form of heliograph. 
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From the last chapter, The Preservation of the Site, we are glad to learn that the 
Corporation of Folkestone, which se generously provided for the excavations, has 
decided to preserve for the eyes of the future, at least a part of the villas, by cover- 
ing it with a wooden shed. 

The Folkestone find, says Mr. Winbolt, points to the great possibility of further 
Romano-British discoveries in the neighborhood. Signalling stations, particularly, 
he thinks, should be looked for along the whole of the south coast It is to be 
hoped that he, himself, will carry on the work which he has so brilliantly begun in 
this locality. 

Cornevia G. Harcum 
Toronto, CANADA 


Iratic Hur Urns anp Hur Urn Cemeteries. A Study in the Early Iron Age 
of Latium and Etruria, by Walter Reid Bryan, pp. 199, pls. 9. Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume IV. 1925. 

Mr. Bryan has presented in this volume a scholarly and useful study of one of 
the most interesting developments in Prehistoric Italy. He recognizes that the 
use of ossuaries imitating the abodes of the living is a ‘‘ widely diffused folk- 
practice,’’ but limits his study to the local manifestation of this practice in central 
Italy during the ninth and eighth centuries B.C. he Italici made their hut urns 
like their other primitive pottery from impasto. The form is peculiar to one cul- 
ture stage and examples have so far come to light in only a few cemeteries in a 
district limited on the north by Vetulonia and on the south by Velletri. These 
cemeteries Mr. Bryan describes carefully and as clearly as the evidence at his dis- 
posal will permit. He begins with the groups of burials in the Alban Hills where 
he finds evidence for at least three settlements of cremating people. He com- 
ments on the survival of cremation there in the second period of the Iron Age. 
He then discusses in turn the hut urn burials of Rome, Vetulonia, Corneto-Tar- 
quinia, and Bisenzio. The somewhat doubtful examples of hut urns from Allu- 
miere and Monte Sant’ Angelo he considers in the same chapter with the Veientine 
material. To accept the theory which'he follows that Narce was settled from 
Monte Sant’ Angelo (page 101) one must also accept the theory that the ovoid urn 
is not a distinct type, but is a debased form of the Villanovan urn, a view which I 
think Mr. Bryan is right in rejecting in his excellent comments on urn forms. 
(See especially page 99.) ‘‘It is not necessary to remind the reader that he here 
enters upon more uncertain ground,”’ is the author's discreet preface to a chapter 
of general conclusions. The earliest inhumation burials of the Forum he takes to 
be of the same period as the cremation graves and to belong to the aeneolithic 
people. He sees evidence for the intrusion of a second inhuming people (Sabines 
in the tree trunk burials. In the matter of chronology he is wisely conservative 
and emphasizes the impossibility of establishing the relative dates of the primitive 
burials. The book closes with a complete list of hut urns and other ossuaries which 
show the immediate influence of that form. The present location of each speci- 
men is given together with a full bibliography. The plates give photographie 
reproductions of all hut urns hitherto unpublished. 

Lovtse ApAamMs HoLLAND 


VAssAR COLLEGE 


L’Art ANTIQUE EN BuxiGarie by Bogdan D. Filow, pp. 75, figs 59. La Bulgarie 
d’Aujourd’hui No. 9, Imprimerie de la Cour. Sofia, 1925. 

This monograph by Prof. Filow of the University of Sofia and Director of the 

Institut Archéologique Bulgare offers us an interesting survey of the remains of 


classic art found within the borders of the present kingdom of Bulgaria. 
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We must comment first on the relative unimportance of these artistic remains. 
The monument of Anaxandros, a few pieces of Ionic work, a Roman bronze figure 
of Apollo from Stara Zagora, these are the chief objects which would attract 
attention from the artistic standpoint. The overwhelming majority of the 
objects found are either of rude, native workmanship or are obvious importations 
usually of the minor arts. 

Still this is what we might expect from the north and the general nature of the 
remains seems to confirm the theories of Prof. Rostovtzeff as to the union of Greek 
and other cultures. We find traces of the early colonizing age of Ionia and of the 
animal art which flourished there. Then there is the native Thracian animal 
style with its Scythian affinities, some traces of the Attic period, some of the 
Hellenistic and a very considerable amount of Roman remains which later merge 
with the more rude and undeveloped native work. All this shows how the tide 
of classic influence rose and fell in what is now Bulgaria. 

(nother point worth noticing is the difference exerted by the Roman influence 
in Thrace and in Moesia. In the former, where Roman influence was not exerted 
by definite legions, the Greek and Hellenistic spirit survives, whereas the legions 
in Moesia rendered Greek influence far less lasting than Latin. 

\s regards native sources, the influence of the Thracian knight, the mounted 
deity of the people, seems to be strikingly persistent and to exert much influence 
on the art of the region. 

On the whole then the work gives an adequate survey of the works of classic 
antiquity found in Bulgaria and now in the museums of that country. They 
show us much of the cultural level away from the chief arteries of commerce and 
this book will be of value in giving us the material for an evaluation of the extent 
to which Greek and Roman culture entered the lands to the west and north of the 
Black Sea. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Asratic ART IN THE British Musevo (Sculpture and Pictorial Art) by Laurence 
Binyon, pp. 74, pls. 64,4 to. G. Van Oest, Paris and Brussels, 1925. $15.00. 


\ny publication which affords easy access to representative examples of Asiatic 
art is a real contribution. The collotype illustrations in the present volume, 
printed in double tint, are of unusual beauty and are admirable for students 
interested in stylistic comparison 

Mr. Binyon makes no pretence of presenting an historical discussion of Asiatic 
art. The work is rather in the nature of a catalogue. As such the author is 
content to indicate (in the first 27 pages) the scope of the British Museum collec- 
tion of Eastern sculpture and painting, with some discussion of the steps by which 
it was assembled. 

\s befits a catalogue, Mr. Binyon has adopted a safe attitude in regard to dis- 
puted facts. Controversy is carefully avoided, though in the case of the cele- 
brated roll attributed to Ku K’ai-chih (p. 19) the conflicting opinions are stated. 

The task of selecting material for reproduction from such an extensive collection 
must have been difficult indeed. Doubtless many would have chosen differently. 
The reviewer is sorry not to see some of the Gandhara sculpture included. The 
statement of the author that this was omitted because the art of Gandhara is ‘“‘an 
hybrid art, less interesting than purely Indian work” will not meet with the ap- 
proval of all readers. It would seem that the interest depends on the point of 
approach. To the classical archaeologist this sculpture makes a special appeal 
because of its affiliations with the West, and the possibility that certain motives of 
Indian art may be traced through this hybrid art to a classical prototype. 
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On pages 31-659 the plates are discussed, the descriptions in some cases being very 
meagre. One would appreciate a somewhat fuller list of the subjects represented, 
especially where the photograph does not reveal the details, as in the case of the 
coffin bricks of the Han dynasty (Pl. VII, no. 1) 

Though not consciously searching for mistakes the reviewer counted seventeen 
typographical errors. Three errors occur on the first page. In the case of ‘Gan- 
dhara”’ and “ Bihzid”’ two different spellings appear in consecutive lines. This is 
particularly unfortunate in view of the care taken to produce an artistic volume. 
Pure cloth Lafuma paper has been used and the illustrations could scarcely be 
improved. 

Kate Mck. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


FELSGRAVIERUNGEN DER SUDAFRIKANISCHEN BUSCHMANNER AUF GRUND DER 
von Dr. Emm Hous MItGeBRACHTEN ORIGINALE UND Kopten, by J. V. Zelizko. 
Pp. 28, pls. 28, of which 20 are in heliotype. 4to. F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig 
(1925). 35M. 

Much has been written concerning the art of the Bushman and its possible rela- 
tionship to the art of the Paleolithic Period in western Europe. Zelizko has prof- 
ited by all this and especially by intimate contact with the late Dr. Emil Holub, 
one of the earliest and best-known investigators of the subject in question. In 
fact his work is based largely on the collections brought back by Holub from his 
two expeditions to South Africa. These include originals chiseled from the rocks 
as well as copies 

The late Professor Felix von Luschan who had given much thought to the prob- 
lem of the Bushman petroglyphs finally came to the conclusion that they were pre- 
Bushman. The author does not share this opinion. With Holub he believes that 
the petroglyphs belong to four different epochs recognizable also through differ- 
ences in technique. He believes that the youngest of these four epochs came to an 
end only recently, perhaps not more than 100 years ago. It is also pointed out 
that representations of the human form are of the Bushman type. 

Both author and publisher are to be congratulated on the fine quality of the 
plates which transmit the essence of the originals to a remarkable degree. ‘Two 
pages of bibliography make it possible for the student to become acquainted with 
the subject from the viewpoints of various authors and to draw his own conclusions 
as to the significance of the so-called Bushman art. 

Grorce Grant MacCurpy 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Troy AND PAEONIA, WITH GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT BALKAN History AND RELIGION, 
by Grace Harriet Macurdy, Professor of Greek in Vassar College. Pp. xi+259 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1925. $3.75. 

Professor Macurdy has gathered here the results of many years’ labor in tracing 
the connection of the Trojans and their allies with the ancient peoples of Northern 
Greece, Macedonia, Paeonia, Thrace, and Illyria. She has collected a large mass 
of material and has studied many special problems of the history, civilization, and 
religion of these peoples... We have not, of course, a systematic account; the avail- 
able data are far too fragmentary for that. Neither is there a deliberate argument 
to prove either kinship or cultural influence; instead the author marshalls her facts 
and allows them to speak for themselves. 

Only rarely does she introduce a few sentences of summary, as at the close of the 
seventh chapter (pp. 96 f.): “The Danubian race flowered in military genius and 
organization of power in the fourth century B. C. in Philip and Alexander, and in 
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some of the Successors; in far earlier centuries it had reached a height of prestige 
and strength in the Troad and on the hill of Hissarlik, the chief record of which was 
kept for posterity in the poetry of Homer.” 

More summaries like this would have made the book easier to follow; but the 
form actually chosen is undeniably effective to one who understands the point at 
issue—and whoever reads the preface will understand. It will scarcely be possible 
ever again to hold that the peoples of Troy were Asiatics or Athenians or anything 
but immigrants from Thrace or Macedonia. 

In matters of detail Professor Macurdy must expect to see many of her conclu- 
sions upset. The new material now almost daily coming to hand makes opinions 
about early Greece and its neighbors peculiarly insecure; and in places our author 
has neglected the most reliable kind of evidence we have, namely the evidence of 
language. For example, she holds (pp. 18-37) that the Lycians were of European 
origin and racially akin with the Trojans. Now we have fairly extensive remains 
of the Lycian language; it obviously is not related to the languages of the Balkans 
with which the Trojan speech must be classed. Whatever its more distant rela- 
tionships Lycian Is our type specimen of the Asianic languages This fact does 
not preclude the possibility of an infusion of European blood, or of the adoption of 
a few names whose ultimate source is European; but the dominant element in the 
Lycian folk must have been indigenous. 

Even those who undertake to refute such special points as this will have to thank 
Professor Macurdy for the abundant material with which she has provided them, 
All who take an interest in the civilization and history that lies behind the Homeric 
story will find this book suggestive and altogether delightful. 

E. H. SturTEVANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


1925 
July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS ! 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS INCLUDING NECROLOGY 


NECROLOGY.—Peter Bienkowski.—This distinguished professor of classical 
archaeology in the Jagellonian University of Cracow died of heart disease on 
August 10, 1925, in the sixtieth year of his life. His studies were begun in the 
Universit y of Lw6w (Lemberg) in the field of ancient history from which he turned 
more particularly to classical archaeology. After studying in Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, and Athens, he was in 1897 named to the chair of classical archaeology in 
the University of Cracow. He wrote in the field of ancient history De fontibus’et 
auctoritate scriptorum historiae Sertorianae, Cracow, 1890, and Studien tiber Chro- 
nologie und Geschichte des Sertorianischen Krieges, Wiener Studien, XIII. In 
1908-09 he served as Dean of the Faculty of Letters in Jagellonian University. 
In 1910-11, as delegate of the Cracow Academy of Sciences, he participated in the 
expedition for excavation in Egypt undertaken by the Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna and the Viennese Museum of the History of Art. Various parts of Europe, 
Asin Minor, and North Africa were reached in the course of his expeditions in 
research. From 1899 he was an active member of the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute in Vienna and also of several foreign archaeological societies. He was 
also a member of the Cracow Academy of Sciences. The scientific world remem- 
bers Bienkowski for his studies on the iconography of Gaul, and especially for his 
De simulacris barbararum gentium, 100 pp. (103 figs.), Cracoviae, 1900, and for 
Die Darstellungen der Gallier in der hellenistischen Kunst, pp. VIII, 151 (9 pls.; 
175 figs.), Wien, 1908. Death prevented the completion of his third book on the 
same subject, but this is promised to the world by the Cracow Academy of Sci- 
ences. fare critical acumen and maturity of thought entered into his study of 
the Greek and Roman plastic works in the Polish collections in Cracow, Gotuchéw, 
Poznan (Posen). In this field he produced Graeco-Roman Marble Sculptures in 
Cracow, in Papers of the Commission for the History of Art, Cracow, 1919, Classic 
Marble Sculptures in the Castle of Gotuchow, Zapiski Muzealne, Poznan, 1920, The 
Busts of Roman Emperors in the Castle of Poznan, Poznati, 1923. Besides these, 
numerous dissertations by him are included in the Papers of the Cracow Academy 
of Sciences, e.g., History of the Forms of Ancient Busts, and Laocoén in Poland. 
More than three score papers and archaeological reviews from his hand were 
published in foreign periodicals. 

Bienkowski laid the foundation for the study of archaeology in Poland. Through 
his energy the Classical Archaeological Institute in Cracow, the first such organiza- 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuge. E. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckineuam, Professor Sipney N. Deane, 
Professor Haroip N. Fowter, Dr. Sreruen B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Professor 
Evmer T. Merri, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Jonn C. Roire, Professor SHAPLEY, 


Professor A. L. WHeeter, and the Editors 
No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNat material published after December 
31, 1925. 


For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 124, 
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tion on Polish ground, was formed. Here young Polish archaeologists were drawn 
to him. His influence over them was unusually strong. His sound scholarship 
and inspiring helpfulness are sadly missed by his former pupils. His death has 
inflicted a heavy loss upon the cause of scientific study in his native land. 

Giacomo Boni.—‘‘Una gran luce si é spente: é morto Giacomo Boni.” In 
these words the Italian press of July 11, 1925 announced to the world the passing 
of the great archaeologist who for twenty-seven years directed the excavations in 
the Forum and on the Palatine that have contributed so largely to our knowledge 
of the early history of Rome. Asa tribute to the memory of the discoverer of the 
Lapis Niger and the ancient Necropolis, the Forum and Palatine were closed the 
afternoon of the funeral, when many distinguished statesmen and representatives 
of learned societies followed the remains down the Clivus Palatinus and across the 
Sacra Via to the church of Santa Francesca Romana where the simple but impres- 
sive services were held. In accordance with the wish of the Italian people the 
body of Commendator Boni was laid to rest on the Palatine beneath an over- 
shadowing palm and amid the flowers which he had cultivated with such affection- 
ate care. Thus, in the words of one of his compatriots, ‘“egli non cesserd di essere 
il Custode del Palatino e il suo spirito grande veglierA ancora, nume tutelare, sulle 
vetuste rovine.”’ 

Albert Tobias Clay.—The Archaeological Institute and Oriental archaeology 
have sustained a severe loss in the death of Albert Tobias Clay, professor of Assyri- 
ology and Babylonian Literature at Yale University who died at New Haven, 
Conn., on September 14, 1925, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. Dr. Clay was 
born December 4, 1866, at Hanover, Pa. After his graduation from Franklin 
and Marshall College, in 1889, he entered the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Mt. Airy, Pa., from which he was graduated in 1892. He was the first Fellow in 
Assyriology at the University of Pennsylvania, and received his degree of Ph.D. 
from this institution. Later he went to Chicago, where he served as instructor in 
Old Testament literature at the Lutheran Theological Seminary. Four years 
afterwards he returned to the University of Pennsylvania, and in 1910 he was 
called to Yale to occupy the William M. Laffan chair of Assyriology. He won 
distinction as the translator and editor of the series of Babylonian records in the 
library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and in the collection of Mr. J. B. Nies. He 
received the honorary degrees of A.M. from Yale, LL.D. from Pennsylvania, and 
Litt.D. from Muhlenberg College. For several years Professor Clay had been a 
vice-president of the Archaeological Institute in care of Oriental archaeology. 
Frequently he served the Institute as a lecturer, traveling in that capacity over all 
the circuits of the Institute. Since his removal to New Haven he was an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the New Haven Society, and, at the time of his death was its 
treasurer. 

Professor Clay was also a trustee of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
from the organization of that corporation until his death. When in 1913 the Coun- 
cil of the Institute appointed a Committee on Mesopotamian Archaeology, Pro- 
fessor Clay was a member of the committee, and took an active part in developing 
the plan of organization of the School at Bagdad. He twice served the School at 
Jerusalem as Annual Professor and bore an important part in shaping the plans 
for the building of that School which is now in process of construction. In 1919-20 
he was sent by the Mesopotamian Committee to Iraq and prepared the way for 
the establishment of the School at Bagdad. In 1923-24 he was again sent to 
Iraq as Annual Professor and Deputy Director of the School at Bagdad and accom- 
plished its opening, conducting its first session. 

Professor Clay was also a member of the American Oriental Society, which he 
served as treasurer, librarian, and, during his last year, president. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, of which he was once presi- 
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dent, and of the American Philosophical Society. He had a contagious enthu- 


siasm for his subject. When in Jerusalem as professor in the American School 


there in 1919-20, he persuaded the scholars of various nationalities who were 
living there to organize themselves into the Palestine Oriental Societ y—an organ- 
ization which has ever since published an important journal. 

Professor Clay was one of America’s foremost Assyriologists and one of the most 


productive scholars in this field. He was especially eminent as an editor and 


ALBERT TOBIAS CLAY 


transintor ot cuneilorm texts 2 field in which he had few qucus nd no superiors 
cy of his copies, his 


among the Assvriologists of the world. The beaut v : nd ac 
an 


patience and reliability in translating, and his indefatigable industry gave him : 
enviable and well deserved reputation wherever cuneiform studies are known. 


His energy and enthusiasm were a stimulus, not only to those who worked in his 


own field, but to workers in related subjects as well. 
During the later vears of his life Professor Clav made excursions into the fields 


of history and Biblical tradition. Here he developed an original theory of the 


antiquity of the Amorites, to whom he ascribed the honor of having established the 
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first great Oriental empire, and of having originated or possessed the traditions 
found in the early chapters of the book of Genesis earlier than the Babylonians or 
any other people. It is a foible of our human nature that men often regard their 
most important work as that which they do least well, and the scholar whom we 
mourn was not free from this foible. Probably no other subject, unless it be 
mathematics, fits a man less for the treatment of purely historical problems than 
Assyriology. The writings of several distinguished Assyriologists during the last 
quarter of a century give abundant evidence of this. It is not easy for one accus- 
tomed to determine the meaning of a Sumerian word by an Akkadian equivalent 
found in a syllabary to understand that historical facts are not necessarily estab- 
lished by the same simple method, or for one accustomed to identifying cuneiform 
signs with absolute certainty to realize that the same degree of certainty cannot 
be attained concerning many facts in ancient history. In addition to this Profes- 
sor Clay freely admitted in the last article he published before his death that pref- 
erence guided him in the selection of evidence concerning the Amorites and in its 
treatment. It is no wonder, therefore, that among scholars no converts were won 
to his historical theories. Although the writer disagreed with the theories in 
question, he ventures to think that by them Professor Clay rendered real service 
to science. These theories led him to collect many facts, a good number of which 
were new, and to place a considerable number of these in such a new light that a 
permanent advance in knowledge was made. Science advances by the projection 
of hypotheses, but few of the theories so advanced turn out ultimately to be true. 
Those, however, which turn out to be wrong serve science in two ways: they serve 
as a stimulus for collecting and examining data, and when they fail they demon- 
strate either that truth does not lie in their direction or that it is something other 
than the hypothesis led us to suppose. He, therefore, who obtains by his hypothe- 
sis a negative result has served science as really, if not as successfully, as he who 
has hit upon the truth. While we accord great honor to the latter, we usually 
deny it to the former. Is this quite fair? As we honor the soldier who falls on 
the field of battle as well as the one who survives to march in triumphal procession 
and receive the acclaim of multitudes, should we not also accord some meed of 
praise to those, the children of whose brains fall in the battle for truth and thus 
he Ip Its progress? We venture to think, therefore, that in these books Professor 
Clay has rendered service to science. 
3y his comparatively sudden and wholly unexpected death, Oriental research 
has sustained a very great loss. 
GeorcGe A. BARTON 


C. Densmore Curtis.—The death in Rome, on June 7, 1925, after a short illness, 
of Charles Densmore Curtis, Associate Professor of Archaeology and Editor of the 
Publications of the American Academy in Rome, deprives that institution of the 
services of a capable and devoted official, removes from the archaeological field, 
and in particular from the study of archaic jewelry and metal-ware, an investigator 
of recognized competence, and inflicts heart-felt loss on a wide circle of friends. 

Professor Curtis was born in Augusta, Maine, on October 17, 1875; received the 
B.A. degree from Pomona College in 1900, and the M.A. from the University of 
Colorado in 1901; studied at the American School of Classical Studies in Rome 
from 1901 to 1905, at the Athens School in 1905-06, and at Columbia University 
in 1907-09. In 1910-11 he took part in the American Expedition to Kyrene. 
In 1912 he returned to Rome, where he was associated in various capacities first 
with the Classical School and then with the American Academy in Rome until the 
time of his death. His mental characteristics, highly objective, extraordinarily 
free from the bias of either sentiment or prejudice, thoroughly painstaking, and 
prone to describe things as they exist rather than to develop theories of their 
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former significance, were of a sort which is perhaps more frequently met in the 
sphere of the natural sciences than in classical scholarship. 

The Pontifical Roman Academy of Archaeology expressed its recognition of his 
scientific achievements by electing him Corresponding Fellow; the Authors’ Club 
of New York chose him for membership; his social temperament won him ready 
admission to the Union Club of Rome; and his attractive qualities of mind and 
disposition made him a welcome figure at any gathering, whether American or 
cosmopolitan, at which he might be present. His contribution to the life and the 
activities of the American Academy in Rome was extensive and varied, and such 
as could have come only from him. 

His name and his work are already familiar to the readers of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY. The following list of his more important publications 
will serve to record a brave and ceaseless struggle to reach serious scientific objec- 
tives in the face of grave physical handicaps: 

1907. Coins from Asia Minor, in A.J.A., X1, 194 f., plate 23. 

1908 Roman Monumental Arches, in Supplementary Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, 11, 26-83 

1908. Translation of Ettore Pais, Ancient Italy, Univ. of Chicago Press 

1911 Objects of Terra Cotta found at Cyrene, in Bulletin of the Archaeol. Inst. of 
America, II, 166 f. 

1913. The Difference between Sand and Pozzolana, in Journal of Roman Studies, 
IIL, 197-203. 

1914. Noles on the Walls of Perugia, in Rémische Mitteilungen, XX1X, 1-6. 

1914. An Early Graeco-Etruscan Fibula, in J.RWS., TV, 17-25, plate l 

1917. Ancient Granulated Jewelry of the Seventh Century B.C. and Earlier, in 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 1, 63-85, plates 16-19 

1919. The Bernardini Tomb, in Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome, II1, 9-90, plates 1-71 

1920. Sappho and the ‘ Leucadian Leap’, in A.J.A., XXIV, 146-150 

1920. Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Rome and at Veii, in Art and Archae- 
ology, 1X, 271- 277. 

1925. The Barberini Tomb, in Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome, V, 9-52, plates 1-48 

1925. Jewelry and Gold Work, Part 1, being Vol. XIII, of Sardis, Publications of 
the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis. 

\ description of the contents of the Regolini-Galassi Tomb is understood to be 
practically ready for publication. 

A. W. Van BurREN 


Wilhelm Knechtel.—W ilhelm Knechtel died on October 22, 1924, at Bukarest, 
in his eighty-seventh year. He received his education in the University of Prague. 
From 1860 to 1867 he spent in the service of the Emperor Maximilian, of which 
he passed the years from 1863 to 1867 in Mexico. The literary product growing 
out of these years Was Handschriftliche nA ufz ichn ungen der pe rsonlichen Eindriicke 
und Erlebnisse in Mexiko in den Jahren 1864-1867. In 1870 Knechtel entered 
the service of Karl of Rumania in the capacity of Gartendirektor. Part of his 
time was devoted to the study of the flora and entymology of Rumania. His 
greatest interest was developed in the field of numismatics, and he gathered about 
himself a group of collectors of Greek coins, out of whom grew in 1904 the Socie- 
tatea Numismaticad Romadnd. The Buletinul of this Societatea contains Knechtel's 
studies. His most important writings are: Inedita von Kallatis, Istros, Dionyso- 
polis; Provincia Dacia, barbarische Miinzen aus Rumédnien; Inedita von Istros ,Tomis 
AKallatis, Dionysopolis; byzantinische Bleisiegel; neue Viinzen des Kénigs Kanites: 
hbyzantinische Miinzen 

David Paton.—On Friday, November 27, 1925, death took from the world of 
learning one of the most notable Egyptologists of this age in the person of Dr 
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David Paton. Born in New York City of William Paton and Anne Stavely Agnew, 
he remained ever a loyal lover of the great city. There he spent a happy boyhood, 
and there prepared well for Princeton from which he graduated Bachelor of Arts 
in 1874, and returned to New York as a student of law in the office of Alexander 
Green and in the Columbia Law School. His practice of law ceased in 1878, for in 
that memorable year he turned finally to the study of Egyptian. I know no paral- 
lel, in the recent annals of Oriental investigation, to his achievement under any 
such conditions. Without any adequate personal instruction he taught himself 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac and, more remarkable still, Assyrian, and to these added 
a productive knowledge of Egyptology, linguistic as well as archaeological. Pa- 
tient, accurate, severely self-critical, painfully modest and retiring, he never ad- 
vertised either his own personal attainment or his productive result. He developed 
unusual skill as a draughtsman, wrote cuneiform characters and Egyptian script 
most beautifully, and to these external gifts added a staggering bibliographical 
knowledge. His note books and marginal annotations in many volumes con- 
vinced me long ago that he might fully as well have become noted as an Assyriol- 
ogist. His published scientific work appears in Egyptian Records of Travel in 
Western Asia, five volumes, 1915-25, still incomplete, and Animals of Ancient 
Egypt, ‘“E,” 1925, the last named a rich fragment of what might have been not 
merely a ‘Sign List’ as he modestly called it, but the first part of an Egyptian lexi- 
con. He cared little for any popular work yet for the Princeton Alumni Weekly 
he wrote an article on J'ut-ankh-Amen which was, me judice, the best statement 
published either in Europe or America concerning the discoveries then in progress in 
Egypt, which had produced so wide an interest in his science. In 1919 he received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from Dickinson College, and in 1923 
from his own devotedly loved Princeton University These honors he received 
with the simplicity and gratitude of a child, and went quietly on his self-appointed 
way. In all personal ways he was quiet, unobtrusive, never seemed hurried, was 
ever ready for any helpful service, and had a gift of friendship so wide and deep 
that those who knew him best never fully measured it. To eap it all, a keen sense 


of humor found ready expression in merry eyes and a mobile face 
Rosert W. RoGers 


Centenary of the Death of Friedrich August Wolf.—In the Open Court for 
May, 1925, 274-98, Dr. W. W. Hype, of the University of Pennsylvania, has re- 
viewed, under the title **The Centenary of the Death of Friedrich August Wolf,” 
the life-work and value to classical scholarship of the great German classical 
scholar and greater teacher, who died August 8, 1824, in Marseilles, whither he 
had gone in quest of health. The essay is based chiefly on two biographies written 
from different points of view—the intimate and sympathetic Leben und Studien 
Friedr. Aug. Wolfs, des Philologen, by his son-in-law, W. Koerte (1833), and the 
unimaginative and official Friedr. Aug. Wolf in seinem Verhdltnisse zum Schul- 
wesen und zur Pddagogik dargestellt, by J. F. J. Arnholdt (1861—62)—and on the 
brief Erinnerungen, reverently penned a year after his master’s death by his pupil, 
Professor Hanhart of Basel 

After a brief account of Wolf's student days and activ itv as a secondary school- 
master two extended pictures of his life are given—his prosperous academic career 
of twenty-three vears at Halle (1783-1806), and his less agreeable seventeen years 
at the newly organized University of Berlin (1807-24 Despite the fact that 
Wolf’s name to most educated men of today is connected only with the scientific 
presentation of the Homeric Question, whose influence has so vitally affected all 
classical, biblical, and historical investigations since, the writer shows that Wolf 
himself always regarded his activity as a publisher as distinctly secondary to his 
teaching, his main interest in life. Thus he left no comprehensive work behind, 
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and all his many books, including the Prolegomena itself, were produced incident- 
ally to his teaching, being for the most part editions of the classics for the use of 
his students. He is to be remembered, therefore, for the revolution which he 
wrought in classical studies, locally by his personality, range of interest, and in- 
dustry, and in a larger way by his bringing to classical scholarship a new instrument 
of education, “ philology,”’ which, in the words of J. E. Sandys raised the study of 
antiquity ‘‘to the rank of a single comprehensive and independent science.” 
His English admirer, Mark Pattison, has even called him “‘the true author of 
modern classical culture.”’ In any case Wolf’s influence as the founder of Classi- 
cal Philology is comparable with that of Winckelmann, as the founder of Classical 


Archaeology. 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL, AND CLASSICAL 


Paleolithic Man in Palestine.—In the Palestine Bulletin of the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem, June 19, 1925, and in the London Times, July 3, 
1925, announcement is made of the discovery by Mr. Turvitie-Petre at Tabgha, 
near Tiberias, in the lowest level of a cave, of a skull of the Neanderthal type. 
It was accompanied with unmistakable Mousterian flints, and with the broken 
bones of contemporary animals that were extinct in Palestine long before historic 
times. See also A. Mallon, Biblica, V1, 1925, pp. 326-335; and L. A. Vincent, R. 
Bibl., XXXIV, 1925, pp. 583-585. 

Prehistoric Marble Idols.—In Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg., U1, (1925), pp. 91-110, 
R. Popov gives an account of four marble idols which seem to be of the same 
general type as the marbles of the Cyclades. They represent nude females in a 
very schematic manner. They seem to be of local origin rather than to have been 
imported from the south, since the heads of the Bulgarian idols are very broad 
with a short neck and are similar in style to clay plaques found in Bulgarian tumuli, 
while the idols of the Cyclades tend to have elongated heads with long necks. 
These idols seem to afford an opportunity of connecting chronologically the 
Thracian and Mycenaean cultures, and it seems likely that the Pre-Mycenaean 
bronze period made its way into Thrace and remained side by side with a native 
culture of stone and copper 

Sardinia.—In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 522-533, A. TARAMELLI reports the 
discovery in the district called Perfugas, in Anglona, of a pit-shrine of pre-Roman 
times, 4 m. below the surface of the ground. The place is the site of Erucitum of 
the Antoninian Itinerary (the Erycenum of Ptolemy) and has been inhabited 
since prehistoric times. The pit is perfectly rounded and tapers gradually from 
the bottom It is approached by a descending stairway through a door which also 
grows narrower towards its upper part, and of which the architrave is a single 
block, 1.09 m. in width. Before the stairway is a court with seats on two sides. 
In the center of the court is an altar in the form of a parallelopiped, hollowed out 
in such a way as to leave a rim on all sides. At one end is a hole, surrounded by 
a rim, evidently designed to receive the blood of the victim Adjacent to the 
altar is a flat stone, on which the victim was perhaps laid. The entire shrine is of 
excellent workmanship. Since it shows little wear, and hence seems to have been 
in use only a short time, it probably belongs to the latter part of the proto-Sardin- 


ian period. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


Assyrian Commercial Colonies in Asia Minor in the Third Millenium B. C. 
The so-called Cappadocian tablets, which have been found at various points in 
ancient Cappadocia, have been known for a long time; but only since 1920 have 
sufficient numbers been published to make their correct interpretation possible. 
They are now known to be written in the ancient dialect of the district of Asshur, 
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and to contain the business records of Assyrian commercial colonies. An account 
of the chief characteristics of these documents is given by P. LANDSBERGER, in 
Alte Orient, XXIV, 1925, pt. 4, pp. 1-34. The tablets were written under the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, ca. 2200 B.c. They show that the Assyrians had establ'shed 
in Cappadocia a number of trading posts known as kdérum, “‘port.’’ The most 
important of these was Kanish, which exercised authority over the other stations. 
The capital was furnished by firms of wealthy money-lenders in Asshur, and the 
trading was carried on by guilds of merchants in Cappadocia and Assyria. Gold 
and silver were the only media of exchange, and the articles exported and imported 
were lead, tin, copper, dress goods, garments, skins, vessels of metal, pottery, oil, 
and jewelry. Transportation was effected by frequent caravans in both direc- 
tions, to which travellers attached themselves, and which also carried the mails. 
An elaborate system of credit, interest, and exchange existed. 


Figure 1.—Map SHOWING EMPIRE OF SARGON OF AKKAD 


A Babylonian Geographical Treatise on the Empire of Sargon of Akkad. 
Among the tablets discovered by the German Oriental Society at Asshur, and 
published by Schroeder in his Ae lschrifttexte aus Assur, No. 92, is a detailed 
description of the cities and provinces, with their geographical boundaries, of the 


empire of Sargon of Akkad (ca. 2850 B.c.). This is published in transcription and 
translation by W. F. ALtsricut in J.A.O.S., XLV, 1925, pp. 193-245, with an 
elaborate commentary. The names are all archaic, and the document was first 
composed probably during the Isin Dynasty, between 2300 and 2100 B.c. It is 


a record of utmost importance for the geography of Western Asia in the third 
millenium B.c. The remotest lands known in the West, as lying beyond the 
‘Upper Sea,” or Mediterranean, are Kaptara, the Biblical Caphtor, or Crete, and 
Anaku, that is, “lead” or ‘tin,’ which may refer to the lead mines of Laurion 
in Greece. The geographical yield of the document is exhibited in the accompany- 
ing map. (Fig. 1.) 


The End of the Assyrian Empire.—A New Document.—In PF. Assyr., XXII, 
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1925, pp. 27-29, 1 fig., F. Taureau-Danatn publishes a letter of Nebuchadrezzar, 
while still crown-prince, in which he mentions the attack of his father Nabopo- 
lassar upon Harran. This is the same campaign which the chronicle, recently 
published by Gadd, places in the sixteenth year of Nabopolassar, or 610 B.c. 
The Humbaba Type in Babylonian Art.—In R. Assyr., XXII, 1925, pp. 23-26, 
3 figs., F. THureAvu-DANGIN reproduces a silver plaque representing a grotesque, 
grinning human head, which bears the inscription: ‘‘ When the entrails (resemble) 
the head of Humbaba, this is a sign that Sargon will conquer the lands.’”’ The 
type presented by this plaque recurs frequently in Babylonian art, and in all 
cases is meant to represent the monster who, according to the Gilgamesh Epic, 
dwelt in the Forest of Cedars, and opposed Gilgamesh’s advance. Proper names 
of the dynasty of Ur show also that Humbaba wasa nickname for ugly or deformed 


persons. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
BYBLOS.—The Ahiram Inscription.—The great discovery at Byblos of a 


Phoenician sarcophagus and inscription of the thirteenth century B.c., which was 
reported in A, J. A., XXIX, 1925, p. 333, is discussed by M. Lidzbarski in 
Nachrichten d. Ges. d. Wiss. z. Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1924, pp. 48-47, and 
by C. C. Torrey in J.A.0.8S., XL, 1925, pp. 269-279. The name of the son of 
\birim, two letters of which are destroyed, which Dusseau restored as Ippis-ba‘al, 


Lidzbarski reads Eth-ba‘al, and Torrey reads Pilles-ba‘al Torrey translates as 
follows: “This sarcophagus made Pilles (?)-Baal, son of Akhirim king of Gebal, 
for Akhiriim his father, when he laid him away forever. And to any king among 


kings, or governor among governors, or military commander over Gebal, who has 
uncovered this sarcophagus (it is said): The scepter of his rule shall be broken, 
the throne of his dominion shall be overturned, and peace shall flee from Gebal, 
if he shall destroy this inscription, cover it over, or deface it See also H. Bauer 
in Or. Lit., March, 1925, cols. 129-140; S. A. Cook, in Pal. Ex., LVI, 1925, pp. 
210-215 

JERUSALEM.—Discovery of Additional Remains of the Wall of Agrippa.— 
At the time when E. Robinson wrote his Biblical Researches numerous remains 
of the wall of Agrippa were still to be seen at a distance of a mile or more to the 
north of the present north wall of Jerusalem. These disappeared in the course 
of building operations in the new north suburb, and it had become fashionable 
to deny that they ever existed. Three stones that might have belonged to this 
wall were excavated by L. B. Paton, J. Bibl. Lit., XXIV, 1905, pp. 205-211 
Extensive excavations have recently been made by Dr. Mayer of the Government 
Department of Antiquities and E. L. Sukenik of the Jewish Exploration Society. 
This work has been most successful, and a long stretch of ancient city-wall founda- 
tions has now been uncovered, fully verifying Professor Robinson's surmises. 
This discovery is of fundamental importance for the archaeology of Jerusalem. 
If this is the line of Agrippa’s wall, then the present north wall of the city, which 
is built upon ancient foundations, must correspond with the second wall on the 
north as described by Josephus, which was the outer wall of the later Jewish kings 
that was destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar and rebuilt by Nehemiah, and that was the 
outer wall in the time of Christ. The so-called ‘ Holy Sepulchre” lies within this 
wall, and therefore cannot be genuine. See Pal. Er. LVI, 1925, pp. 172-182, 8 
figs.; Bulletin, Am. Sch. Or. Res., XIX, 1925, pp. 19-21 

The So-Called ‘‘Garden Tomb.”—In R. Bibl., XXXIV, 1925, pp. 401-431, 
L. H. Vincent gathers a mass of evidence that proves that the so-called ‘‘ Garden 
Tomb,” north of the Damascus gate, is not older than the fifth century. He 
traces the growth of the myth in England that this was the actual tomb in which 
Christ was buried. The article is thorough and scholarly, and it is to be hoped 
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that it will do something to check the growth of this idiotic modern cult among 
Protestants. One wishes that Pére Vincent might apply his archaeological knowl- 
edge and critical acumen with equal thoroughness to the traditional ‘ Holy 
Sepulchre.” 

The Chronology of Tiglathpileser I.—In J. Soc. Or. Res., LX, 1925, pp. 99-109, 
D. Scuérz, translates two new tablets which prove that Tiglathpileser I was 
contemporary with Marduknadinahi of Babylon, and that his victory over this 
king occurred after the tenth year of his reign. His defeat by Marduknadinahi 
occurred after his seventeenth year. On the basis of all the evidence he con- 
cludes that Tiglathpileser I reigned 1124-1102 B.c. 

Hattusilis’s Account of his Accession to the Throne.—The interpretation of 
the cuneiform Hittite texts discovered at Boghazkeui has made such progress in 
the course of the last ten years that a series of transcriptions and translations of 
Hittite texts with explanatory notes is now projected under the editorship of F. 
Sommer. The first part, containing Hattusilis’s narrative of his elevation to the 
throne, is now published by A. G6rze in Mitt. Vorderas.—Aegypt. Ges., X XIX, 
1925, pp. 1-140. The text exists in eight fragments, which belong to at least five 
independent copies. From these most of the narrative can be reconstructed, but 
there are a number of gaps. The transcription gives an interesting specimen of 
the manner in which Sumerian and Akkadian ideographs are interspersed with 
phonetically written Hittite words in this extraordinary hybrid system of w ritirfe. 
The document narrates the childhood and youth of Hattusilis, and the course of 
events that made him “Great King” of Hatti. Since he was the contemporary 
of Ramses II of Egypt, this document has exceptional historical interest. 

Three Elamite Steles.—Three long and important Elamite texts were discov- 
ered by De Morgan at Susa and were published by Scheil in 1900. A more 
critical edition was undertaken by Hiising in 1916. The great progress of Elamite 
studies since that time leads F. W. K6niG in Mitt. V orderas.—Aegypt. Ges., XXX, 
1925, pp. 1-48, to undertake a new transcription and translation with commentary 
and vocabulary. This is a useful introduction to the study of the Elamite language 
the second variety of the Persepolis inscriptions, and the language of many early 
inscriptions from Susa), and the texts in question are rich in historical information 


in regard to the kings of ancient Elam. 


ASIA MINOR 


Hellenistic Inscriptions.—Lovis RospertT comments on four inscriptions re- 
lating to the foreign judges in B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 331-342. These inscrip- 
tions have all been known for some time: two of them are in J.G., XII, one was 
found at Miletos, and the fourth in the American excavations at Assos. The 
text of the second inscription (from Thasos: /.G., XII, 8,269) is republished and 
completed on the analogy of J.G., XII, 3, 172. An elaborate restoration of the 
inscription from Assos is also given, and numerous emendations and variant 
readings for all four. 

XANTHOS.—tThe Nereid Monument.—From a study of architectural details 
F. KRrIeESCHEN offers some changes in the most recent attempt to reconstruct the 
Nereid monument of Xanthos (Das Nereiden Monument in Xanthos, by G. Nie- 
mann, edited by E. Reisch, Vienna, 1921). Chief among his conclusions are the 
following: (1) the Samian foot of 35.0 em. was used, not the foot of 32.8 em. (2) 
as their basis; the 


” 


The proportions of the elevation reveal the ‘‘golden section 
same is true of the decorative members. of the ornamentation on the base of the 
monument. (3) Of the two friezes on the base the larger should be placed above 
the smaller. (4) Suggestions are made of a different arrangement of the cella 
frieze, the two friezes on the base and the statues between the columns. The 
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architecture shows the influence of the Ionic style as developed in Athens. The 
monument cannot therefore be dated earlier than the end of the fifth century. 
This makes it improbable that the large frieze is as early as 450 B.c. (Der Aufbau 
des Nereidenmonumentes von Xanthos, Ath. Mitt., XX XXVIII, 1923, pp. 69-92; 7 
plates; 3 figs. 


GREECE 


ATHENS.—Building Accounts of the Erechtheum, 408-407 B.C.—The in- 
vestigations of Dinsmoor (A.J.A., XVII, 1913, pp. 242-265, on the above 
subject are critically examined by P. Messevizre in B.C.H., XLVIII, 
1924, pp. 323-330 (1 fig.). As a result, a new arrangement of some of the frag- 
ments is offered, and a number of emendations and corrections in the text of the 
inscription are suggested. 

Excavations Made in February, 1923, in the precinct of Athena Nike on the 
Acropolis at Athens, by G. Wetrer are described in Ath. Mitt., XXXXVIII, 
1923 (Vom Nikepyrgos, pp. 190-201; 2 plates The polygonal wall 1.10 m. 
below the present level, known since the time of Bohn, but not hitherto explained, 
proves to have been the foundation of the precinet wall which cannot date 
later than 479 B.« The base of the altar belonging to the precinct in situ, and 
with the polygonal wall, gives the earlier level and indicates the extent and gen- 
eral outline of the precinct prior to 448 B.c. The so-called ‘Nike bastion’ had 
no military significance. It was enlarged to its present size, and somewhat altered 
in shape when the present temple was planned: the chief extensions were made 
towards the west and south, the original outlines of the precinct being followed, 
but the north wall had its eastern end moved farther to the north to allow suffi- 
cient room for the temple. The level of the precinct as planned in 448 B.c. was 
slightly higher than at present, and work began on the temple at this level. 
The euthynteria of the eastern end of the temple was built, and then the work was 
interrupted while the Propylaea was being constructed. When the original plan 
for the southeast wing of the latter was discarded, the level of the Nike precinct 
was made slightly lower and the top of the small staircase was adjusted to the 
altered plan of the Propylaea. The completion of the temple was later than the 
peace of Nikias, 421 B.c 

The Olympieion.—The study of the remains of the Olympieion at Athens, 
by G. WELTER, is concluded in Ath. Miit.,. XXXXVIII, 1923 (Das Olym pie ion in 
Athen, II, pp. 182-189; 2 pls. 4 figs.). Variations in the Corinthian capitals 
indicate that the columns on the east belong to the time of Antiochos Epiphanes, 


while those on the west were made under Hadrian. A third variant belongs 
perhaps to the age of Augustus. Recent excavations show that the foundations 
to the west of the peribolos cannot have belonged to the main entrance. This 
is therefore to be placed at the Propylon in the east end of the north wall The 


height of this Propylon—about 7.5 m.—indicates the height of the peribolos wall 
CORFU.—Fragmentary Senatus Consultum.—In B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, 
pp. 381-398 (pl. XVI), Maurice Hotieavux publishes an inscription in Greek, 
discovered in Corfu in 1912, and preserved in the local museum. This stone is 
inscribed on both sides, and was the upper part of a stele. A transcription of one 
face is given, showing it to be a copy of a letter written by the praetor P. Cornelius 
Blasio to the people of Coreyra, transmitting a decree voted by the Senate, follow- 
ing an audience granted to the ambassadors of the Ambracians and Athamanes. 
Of the senatus consultum proper, only the preamble is preserved. A comparison 
of this inscription with one from Magnesia (Kern, Jnschr. von Magnesia, 93B) is 
made, and it is shown that lacunae in the text of this latter inscription can be 
restored from the stone in Corfu. The object of the inscription is evidently to 
appoint the Corcyraeans, as impartial outsiders, the arbitrators of a dispute as to 
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territory between the Ambracians and Athamanes. A discussion of some length 
follows as to the date of the stone, and the conclusion is reached that it must date 
after 187 and before 160 B.c. The P. Cornelius Blasio of this inscription seems to 
be identical with an individual mentioned by Livy (XLIII, 5, 10 and XLV, 13, 11) 
in connection with certain events in the years 170 and 168, and may possibly 
have been praetor urbanus or praetor,inter peregrinos in the years 175 and 174 B.c., 
when the names of the men who held those offices are unknown. The article 
ends with a short discussion of the inscription from Magnesia referred to above, 
and an attempt is made to set an approximate date for it at about the same period 
as the inscription from Corfu. 

DELPHI.—A New Signature of Ergotimos.—In B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 
321-322 (1 fig., and pl. XIII) R. DemMancet publishes a fragment of an Attic 
black-figured skyphos, discovered near the temple of Athena Pronaia in the Mar- 
maria at Delphi in 1922. Two women, the outer one half concealing the other, 
advance to the right. They are richly draped, the patterns on the drapery being 
very carefully rendered with incised lines. In pose they are almost a replica of a 
detail of the Francois Vase in Florence, as shown by putting photographs of the 
two side by side (pl. XIII). In the field is the inscription TIMOSE, obviously 
part of the signature ’Eoyé] riuos éroiever. The style shows conclusively that, 
like the Francois Vase, it must have been painted by Klitias. In conclusion the 
author reminds us that it was also in the Marmaria that the recently discovered 
vase signed by Pasiades was found. 

Report of Excavations in Pherai, Thessaly at the Sanctuary of Zeus Thaulios, 
in year 1925.—By A. 8. ARVANITOPOULOS.—In 1925 the generous sum of 12,000 
dr. was put at my disposal by the Greek Archaeological Society, which enabled 
me for the first time to excavate on a larger scale. The general results of the 
campaign are as follows: 

1. A Cemetery of the Geometric Period.—The greater part of the temple area was 
explored down to hardpan, a closely packed yellowish red earth, in which, at a 
considerable depth, graves had been cut during the first geometric period. They 
were carelessly built of thin slabs of stone—generally one or more to the long side, 
one to the short. Ten were found with as many interments, yielding only a few 
vases, badly broken by the collapse of the roofs of the graves, and decorated with 
linear ornaments. They date from 900-800 B.c. In contrast to these, there was 
found just outside the south-east corner of the temple, a deposit of the Mycenaean 
period, containing vases and figurines of very good style. 

2. Three Te m ple s, Two without Traces of Foundation.—No trace of foundations 
of an older temple was found, unless, perhaps, one of the six buildings outside the 
temple area might tentatively be regarded as the stereobate of a temple. The 
objects found, however, show that there were three temples: 

a) A very archaic (700-650 B.c.) temple to which is to be assigned a fragment 
of a Doric capital, with a slight curve to indicate the echinus, and with carelessly 
carved bands. To this temple, probably of wood and brick, belongs the series of 
votive offerings of bronze, glass paste, etc., of early workmanship, already de- 
posited in the Museum at Athens. 

b) A fine archaic temple, the fluted Doric columns of which were built into the 
foundations of the large temple. Fragments of architectural members were found, 
dating from ca. 550-500 B.c. 

(c) A large temple of ca. 425 B.c. of which the east side is preserved to the 
height of the first and in some parts of the second step. Small portions on the 
other side are preserved to the same height. The material is poros. 

3. Two Deposits of Votive Offerings.—Earlier excavations had revealed a large 
deposit of offerings; present excavations show that this was made by builders of 
Temple B., that is to say, when the little old temple burned, they built a kind of 
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retaining wall outside the west face of the temple, where the ground sloped away. 
Into this pit they poured as filling first the remains of the little old temple, dam- 
aged by fire, viz., countless small bronze votive offerings, tumbled in with common 
stone and earth, and covered with more earth, presumably from the excavation 
for the new temple. The deposit so made was three metres deep. 

This year, moreover, there was discovered further to the north beyond this 
trench another deeper trench. I explored a part of this also, but desisted after a 
little on account of the dangers and difficulties incident to its great depth. The 
portion explored yielded similar votive offerings, objects of ivory and other mate- 
rials. The examination of this great mass of votive offerings will entail limitless 
work, to say nothing of the funds necessary for clearing a trench six metres deep. 

4. New Finds.—Among the bronze objects found may be noted fibulae, rings, 
pins, miniature animals, utensils, and libation bowls. There were also fragments 
of terra cotta figurines, and of vases of the geometric, Corinthian, black-and-red- 
figured styles, some objects of ivory, and a great number of amber, glass paste, 
ete. It is noteworthy that these bear a striking resemblance to some I saw three 
years ago in private possession and in the hands of goldsmiths at Volo, whence 
they passed to the Athenian market of antiques, and I dare say that during my 
enforced absence from the excavations during the years 1917-1921, they were 
filched from this deposit of votive offerings. Further among the objects found 
this year may be mentioned fragments of marble statues, about half life-size, of the 
fine workmanship of the period of the Persian wars and thereafter, the best of 
which were a marble foot and a female torso with drapery very finely rendered in 
the Pre-Phidian manner. Of great interest, also, is a fragment of a base of dark 
stone, with undressed upper surface, bearing an inscription in letters of ca. 450 
B.C.3 «+ ONMEDIOIE....... Traces of the upper part of a 
P before the O are discernible, so that the conjecture MYPONMEIIOIEZEN 
is probable. Such dark stone bases were used in Thessaly for bronze statues. 

5. Conclusion.—As a result of these excavations, a history of the site Pherai 
may be reconstituted as follows: 

a) On the site of the temple of Thaulian Zeus were, originally, buildings of the 
neolithic period, an important house, or graves of the height of the Mycenaean 
period, and some poor graves ot the geometric period. 

b) About 700 B.c. was built a small crude brick and wood temple on founda- 
tions of local marble, which, strengthened and repaired, lasted until 550 B.c. At 
this temple were offered quantities of small bronze votive offerings, some of gold, 
silver, ivory, amber, and other materials. The quantity and variety of these 
surpass the yield of any known Greek site, not excepting Olympia, Delphi, and 
Dodona. They were offered to a female deity. The male figure is represented 
bv a single bronze figurine. 

c) When this little temple burned in about 550 B.c. a very fine archaic Doric 
temple was raised, with sculptural decoration and architectural details worked 
delicately with a variety of ornaments. Although it is certain that worship was 
steadily maintained here, scanty remains either of the votive offerings or of the 
sculptural frieze and metopes have been found. Doubtless the builders of the 
succeeding temple hid these things away out of piety. It was in this temple, 
probably, that the votive bronze statue of Myron was offered in ca. 450. 

d) About 425 B.c., when this fine temple was burned; another hexastyle 
peripteral temple was erected, the east front and other portions of which are 
preserved in situ, and the Doric capitals and other architectural fragments of 
which were found scattered about in the neighboring fields and vineyards. From 
this temple come many inscriptions on marble bases, and stelai with dedications 
to Zeus Thaulios and to Ennodia (a name inscribed on coins of Pherai) as well as 
bronze plaques bearing inscriptions some of which are written in pre-Euklidean 
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script, and the majority of which are proxenos cecrees. A number of small 
bronzes, figurines, and small marble heads may be assigned to this temple. 

e) About 200 a.p. this temple too was burned and its contents ransacked by 
barbarians, or Christians, or both. The natives quarried wildly on the site, using 
the stones for house, sheepfold, or boundary wall. About 100 a.p. the site 
served for a time as a burying-ground, the knowledge of the temple beneath 
having been lost. Stones from the temple served to mark the graves. After 
1500 B.c. houses were built on the site, to judge from the fragments of Turco- 
Persian wares found. From 1800 on, the place was level and looked exactly like 
the surrounding fields. Only the neighboring walls and sheep-folds, and some 
column-drums built into nearby walls bore witness to the presence of a temple 
in the vicinity. Nor did five years (1912-1917) of patient exploration reveal the 
site. Only in 1921 was it at last discovered. (See below p. 122). 

RHAMNOUS.—The Sanctuary of Nemesis.—In B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 
305-320 (11 figs.; pls. VIII—-XII), A. C. ORLANDOs publishes the results of investi- 
gations on this site carried on in 1923, for the purpose of completing and supple- 
menting the work of Staisin 1890-92, of correcting the errors in the old publications 
of the Society of the Dilettanti in 1833, and of obtaining additional information 
regarding the methods of construction employed. The articles published by 
Stais on the results of his excavations dealt only with sculpture and inscriptions; 
nothing had been done regarding the temples themselves. For the first time a 
detailed plan of the precinct is given, together with one of the actual condition of 
the two temples. The temples were built upon a terrace, nearly rectangular in 
shape, and about two thousand square metres in area. Part of it is natural; part, 
at the north and east, has been filled in, reaching at the north a height of a little 
over three metres, and supported on that side by a strong retaining wall of ashlar 
masonry, which turns the northeast corner and extends along the east side for a 
distance of about twelve metres. This wall seems to date at the end of the fifth 
century B.c. It is then continued by a similar wall of about the same date. Be- 
hind this for a part of the way is a double wall of anterior construction, the retain- 
ing wall for an earlier precinct, which included only the archaic temple of Themis. 
Che later wall was built when the large temple of Nemesis was contemplated, to 
provide the larger enclosure made necessary by the increased number of pilgrims. 
rhe terrace was entered from the south-east, the road from Marathon passing 
east of the precinct. On either side of the entrance were bases for ex-votos, some 
of which are still in situ. To the east, in front of the great temple, is a rectangular 
foundation, obviously for the great altar of Nemesis. Adjoining the temple of 
Chemis, and to the north of the temple of Nemesis, are remains of other construc- 
tions the purpose of which is unknown. The writer then discusses the previous 
publication of the temples by the Dilettanti Society, and shows that in many re- 
spects the drawings of their architect, Gandy, are untrustworthy. A detailed 
account is given of the construction of the walls of the pronaos and cella, the lower 
course of which was of pairs of orthostates, placed back to back, and bound to- 
gether with double swallow-tail cramps of lead or wood, as in some of the buildings 
at Delphi. Contrary to the drawings of Gandy, these orthostates are not smoothed 
down, but are unfinished and left in the rough. They are continued beyond the 
cella to form the lower course of the wall of the pronaos at the sides, no attempt 
being made to conceal the vertical join in front. They were not dowelled to the 
pavement of the temple, as no holes for dowels have been found. Other errors in 
the Dilettanti publication are shown and corrected, as regards the entablature, in 
particular. A date for the temple of Nemesis at a little before 430 B.c. is suggested, 
antedating slightly, in the author’s opinion, the so-called ‘‘Theseum”’ at Athens, 
and the temple of Poseidon at Sunium. The article concludes with the publication 
of a fragmentary inscription of the fourth or third century B.c., carved on one of 
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the architrave blocks of the pronaos, and with a short note on the temple of 
Themis—in which case also it is believed that Gandy must have been drawing 
from memory in his publication for the Dilettanti Society. 

Archaeology in Greece, 1921-22.—In B.C.H., XLVI, 1922, pp. 477-556 (24 
figs.) a record of the archaeological work done in Greek lands from November, 1921 
to November, 1922 is given. In Greece the deaths of Svoronos and Skias are 
recorded, with brief accounts of their work. A list of meetings held by the Archae- 
ological Society of Athens is given and the personnel of the foreign Schools, and of 
the open meetings held by them. Announcement is made of the gift of the Gen- 
nadius Library to the American School, and the future cession to the British School 
by Sir Arthur Evans of his property at Knossos. A list of the recent accessions 
of the National and Acropolis Museums at Athens is given, and comment is made 
on the proposal to publish a Corpus of ancient mosaics found in Greece. Among 
the numerous excavations and studies of an archaeological nature recorded, the 
most significant concern the rebuilding of the North colonnade of the Parthenon, 
the excavations of Blegen at Zygouries, of Wace at Mycenae, of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden at Asine, of Kavvadias at Epidauros, of Doerpfeld and Buschor at 
Olympia, of Keramopoulos at Thebes, of the French School at Delphi, especially 
in Marmaria, and of Philadelpheus in Nicopolis in Epiros. In the Islands, and 
Crete, especially to be noted are the continuation of the work of the French at 
Delos, and the researches of Evans, Seager, and Hatzidakis in various places in 
Crete, much attention being paid to the work of the latter at Mallia, where two 
members of the French School were associated with him. In Macedonia the work 
of Renaudin at Philippi is described in detail. In the Thracian archipelago, 
especial attention is given to the French at Thasos, and in Thrace, to the excava- 
tions at Makri-Keui. In Asia Minor, a brief account of the Smyrna disaster is 
given, and of the American excavations at Kolophon and Sardes, the work of 
Sotiriou in Ephesus, and of Kourouniotis in Phrygia, and the researches of the 
Italians in the Dodecanese. 

Attic Inscriptions.—In Ath. Miit., XXXXVIII (1923), pp. 1-23, H. Friinkel 
publishes two new Attic inscriptions of the fourth century B.c. The first consists 
of ten lines from the concluding part of an account of certain farm work let out 
under contract to a group of workmen. The second is a large fragment of a 
trierarchic inventory, dated between 342 and 329 B.c. The writer also suggests 
improvements in the readings of a similar document published in Ath. Mitt., 
XXXV (1910), 37 ff. 

From Malis into Thessaly.—In B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 348-376; 522-523 
(17 figs.; map) G. Daux and P. De La Coste-MEsseELLIzRE give a report of an 
archaeological journey undertaken by them in July, 1922, in the nature of the con- 
tinuation of similar researches conducted by Ch. Picard in 1917, and by one of the 
above authors in November, 1921. This region can be entered from the north 
from Volo, or better from Pharsalia by way of Domoko. The principal city today 
is Lamia. Malis was the concentration point of the Persians before the battle of 
Thermopylae. In antiquity the northern approaches were heavily fortified, 
apparently according to a conscious strategic plan. Of these fortifications, 
Domoko (the ancient Thaumakoi) was the principal, with Meliteia (modern 
\varitsa) as a strong second. At the south, Lamia was also well fortified, as 
guarding attack from that quarter. The present Catalan castle at Lamia is built 
upon the foundations of the ancient fort, which covered approximately the same 
ground, and shows evidence of several reconstructions at different periods of 
antiquity. From Lamia the ancient road into Thessaly traverses the path now 
called Derven-Fourka; this road is still in use, and is crowned by ruins of watch- 
towers and small strongholds on the crests of the adjacent mountains. Most 
important of these is the small sanctuary and fort on the site of the modern monas- 
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tery at Andinitsa, which is briefly described, and an ex-voto in the wall of the 
chapel of the monastery and a marble statuette (now in Lamia) are published. 
From Derven-Fourka the road goes north-west, with a fork to the west leading to 
the region of Lake Xynias. The ruins of the ancient Xyniae (modern Apano- 
Nisi) are about two and one-half miles (4 kilometres) W.8.W. from this fork. 
This settlement was bounded on the west by the lake and all the rest of the way 
by a heavy marsh, hence the modern name. The encircling walls are well pre- 
served, and the outline of the circuit, in consequence, easy to make out. Owing 
to the marshy and treacherous nature of the surrounding country, it was a fortress 
easy to defend from attack on nearly every direction, but was susceptible to cap- 
ture from along the north side of the lake, as actually happened in 198 B.c. The 
place was never of any great importance. The main road from Lamia proceeds 
to Domoko, which was in antiquity a well-nigh impregnable stronghold. Armies 
invading Malis from the north, such as those of Brasidas (424 B.c.) and Philip V 
217 B.c.) avoided this route, which could not be forced by direct attack, and took 
the more difficult, but less well defended, route via Meliteia. Domoko was only 
captured by M. Acilius by a ruse in 191 B.c., and then only after Proerna had 
fallen. The mediaeval castle of Domoko occupies the site of the ancient acropolis, 
which, however, covered a larger area. The ancient town was completely walled, 
and traces of this cirecumvallation remain. Beside this, the place was protected 
by a number of outposts, and minor forts, of which by far the most important was 
that on the north, Proerna (modern Gynaikokastro), which seems to date from a 
very remote antiquity. The walls are best preserved on the south; on the north, 
toward the plain of Pharsalia, they have disappeared, but on the acropolis on this 
side traces of an inner line of walls remain. Three entrances exist at present, on 
the south-east, south-west, and west. This strong fort was itself protected by a 
system of outposts, watchtowers, and smaller fortresses, as we know from Livy 
XXXVI, 14, 12), but these cannot be recognized. In order to avoid Domoko, 
an invader from Thessaly could follow the course of the Enipeus River, coming out 
of the mountains north of Meliteia. This route was also heavily fortified, as is 
proven by the ruins of many ancient strongholds and castles the antiquity of some 
of which is suggested by a votive double axe of the geometric period found at one 
of them, the modern Tchatma-Karandjali. 

The second part of the article consists of a commentary on a number of inscrip- 
tions from this region, seven of which are new, the rest in /.G., IX, 2. Anew pub- 
lication and partial transcription of /.G., IX, 2, 14 is given. This inscription is 
from Hypati, in southern Malis. Of the seven new inscriptions, the most impor- 
tant is No. 4, from Domoko (pp. 369-374; fig. 16), dating from the letter forms in 
the first century B.c. This is a decree of the people of Thaumakoi in honor of a 
certain Italos, son of Philiskos, who is also known by two other inscriptions, and 
by coins. On the internal evidence of the inscription, and a comparison with 
other inscriptions, the date of 47-46 B.c. is suggested for this. Besides Hypati 
and Domoko, the inscriptions published or commented on are from Vardates, 
Lamia, Andinitsa, Avaritsa, Velitsiotsa, and Agoriani. 

Inscriptions from the Macedonian Pieria, Emathia, and Bottiaia.—In B.C.H., 
XLVII, 1923, pp. 163-189 (1 pl.; 11 figs.), A. PLAssarT reports the epigraphic 
results of a journey in these regions made by him and the late Gustave BiuM 
killed in action, September, 1914) in the spring of 1914. The richest finds of 
inscriptions were in the region of Dion, where it was possible to make preliminary 
excavations, with the collaboration of M. Oikonomos, ephor of antiquities for the 
district. Some sixty-five of these inscriptions were later published by Oikonomos 
in 1915. After commenting on, and noting subsequent publications of some of 
these inscriptions, the publication of the other inscriptions found begins. A 


series of nine inscriptions found at Karitsa, four in Latin, and five in Greek, 
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is first given. All of these inscriptions are of the Roman period. Attention is 
also called at this point to a fragmentary statue of Hermes Nomios (illustrated 
in plate I), found at Dion, of a well-recognized type. Other finds here published 
include a grave stele from Kitros (fig. 4) a series of Christian inscriptions from 
Platamon (figs. 6-10) and a number of new inscriptions from Palatitsa, Episkopi, 
Beroia, Pella (Agioi Apostoloi), Edessa, and Vodena, all of late date. In discus- 
sing the inscriptions from Beroia attention is called to the fact that certain in- 
scriptions, published, as new discoveries, by Woodward in 1912, and by Orlandos 
in 1916, had already been published by Rostovtzeff in 1899 (references are given 
in each case). In conclusion the writer gives supplementary information on two 
inscriptions from Podjeb, previously published by Pappadakis in the Greek 
periodical ’A@nva for 1913. 

Inscriptions from Pangaeus, Drama, Kavalla, and Philippi—In B.C.H., 
XLVII, 1923, pp. 49-96 (7 figs.), A. SaLac reports the epigraphic results of two 
missions of the French School at Athens in Macedonia, that of Dreyfus to Pan- 
gaeus in 1920, and that of Renaudin and himself to Philippi and the region west 
of Drama in 1921. The article is divided into two parts: I, Pangaeus and the 
region west of Drama (pp. 49-79): II, Kavalla and the colony of Philippi (pp. 80- 
96). In the first part, forty-two inscriptions are published, from the following 
places: Pieria (1-10), Edonis (11-18), the flat country to the N. W. of the colony 
of Philippi (19-42). Of these forty-two inscriptions, thirty are Latin, and the 
remainder date in the Imperial period. Seven of these inscriptions had been 
previously published. The second part is devoted almost entirely to Philippi, 
only three inscriptions (nos. 1, 28, and 29) coming from Kavalla. In all, there 
are thirty-six inscriptions in this part, twenty-six of which are in Latin, and the 
remainder late Greek. Nearly all are fragmentary. One, no. 6, gives the present 
condition of a previously published inscription. 

The Policy of Demosthenes from 354 to 346 B.C.—In B.C.H., XLVII, 1923, 
pp. 97-162, Paun CLocue continues the study of conditions in Greece in the 
fourth century begun by him in B.C.H., XLIV, 1920, pp. 108-150. (For a 
summary of this article, see A..J.A., XX VII, 1923, p. 210.) After an introduction, 
in which reference is made to the work of Kahrstedt and Pokorny in the history 
of this period, which he criticises throughout his paper, and to his own previous 
studies, the writer divides his article into the following six sections: 1, Demos- 
thenes’s speech on the Symmories (pp. 98-106); II, the Speech in behalf of the 
Megalopolitans (pp. 106-117); III, the Speech against Aristocrates (pp. 117-127); 
IV, the policy of Demosthenes in 351 and 350 (pp. 127-138); V, the Olynthiacs 
and the first peace feelers (pourparlers) in 349-347 (pp. 138-156); VI, the peace of 
347-346, and conclusion (pp. 156-162). 


ITALY 


BENEVENTO.—In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 516-521, R. PANE gives an 
account of recent work on the Roman theatre, showing in the lower part the 
Tuscan order, of exceptionally massive proportions. The upper rows were 
probably Ionic and Corinthian, but they are not in situ and there are not sufficient 
remains on which to base a reconstruction. The theatre was used as a quarry 
by modern builders, and many fragments are built into houses in the vicinity, 
including two great Roman masks. 

ETRURIA.—Pitigliano.—In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 394-399, E. Gaui 
reports the discovery of two chamber-tombs. They had been rifled in ancient 
times and the metal objects taken, but a large amount of pottery was left. One 
of the tombs, found in 1921, yielded about a hundred Greek and Etruscan vases, 


for the most part in a good state of preservation. They resemble those found 
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at Naioli and Gradone (Not. Scav., 1913) and belong to the latter part of the 
sixth century B.c. or the first part of the fifth. In the other tomb, found in 1923, 
nineteen vases were left, for the most part undecorated, of local workmanship of 
the fourth to the third century B.c. Greek and Etruscan vases found by Galli 
in the necropolis of Poggio Buco (ancient Stratonia) will be published later. 

MARINO.—In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 426-428, R. Parrsent reports 
the discovery of remains of Roman houses, at a depth of about 2 m., in the district 
called Castruccio, near Marino. Part of a mosaic pavement, taken to the Terme 
Museum at Rome, represents the final scene in the myth of Apollo and Daphne— 
the metamorphosis of the nymph into a laurel-tree. The picture, he thinks, is 
derived, not from a painting, but from a work of sculpture, comparing the Daphne 
of Florence. There were also found three fragments of a terracotta frieze in the 
Campanian style, two of which relate to the scene of Hercules carrying a bull upon 
his shoulders, while the third depicts a bucranium. 

In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 429-506, Uco ANTONIELLI discusses at length, 
with plans and numerous illustrations, the finds in the Latian sepulcretum of 
‘Riserva del Truglio,” in Pascolaro di Marino. An account is first given of the 
Latian sepulcreta known to exist in the western part of the zone extending along 
the shore of the Alban Lake, from Castel Gandolfo to Marino. They fall into two 
groups, representing respectively the first, or cremation, manner of burial, and 
the second, or inhumation, style. To the latter group is now to be added that of 
‘Riserva del Truglio.”’ A tract of over two hundred square metres was explored, 
vielding thirty tombs with a great number of interesting objects in pottery, bronze, 
and iron, which are now in the Museo Preistorico in Rome. 

MONTESARCHIO.—In Not. Scav., X XI (1924), pp. 514-516, A. MinvTo reports 
archaeological discoveries in the territory of ancient Caudium, in the district 
called Ponteligno or Masseria, at no great distance below the present level. 
They include a fragmentary inscription of 23 A.p., containing the name of Drusus, 
son of Tiberius, in his second consulship and holding the tribunician power for 
the second time; also the headless statue of a woman, one of a series of peplophoroi, 
at the head of which is the Ludovisi copy in the Terme Museum, after a bronze 
original by Kalamis. 

ROME.—At Lucrezia Romana on the via Latina, in the district known as 
Roma Vecchia, ancient constructions were brought to light belonging to a villa 
rustica. Nearby, in a pit hollowed out in the tufa and covered with a flat stone, 
there was found a head in Greek marble with large crystals, in good condition 
except for deep corrosion, which affects especially the nose and ears. The head is 
of life size, representing a young man with fine and delicate features and in the 
prime of vigor and health, perhaps an athlete. It is of good workmanship, in the 
manner of Praxiteles, and resembles the head of a statue found at Velletri and now 
in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, a replica of a bronze original of the fourth cen- 
tury. (R. Parrpent, Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 423-424; plate). 

In Not. Scav., X XI (1924), pp. 425-426, R. PartBent publishes two inscriptions 
in the Terme Museum, found near the Porta Maggiore, one in Greek and one in 
Latin. The former, although not arranged in poetic form, contains two elegiac 
stanzas with an additional pentameter, and is dedicated to a Maximus, the son 
f a foreigner and apparently of a Roman mother; he was born at Astakos in 
\karnania or in Bithynia and followed the trade of a builder and carpenter. The 
other is a Roman funerary inscription. 

SEMIANA.—In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 393-394, G. Patron publishes 
an analysis of the copper ingots found at Semiana di Lomellina and published in 
Not. Scav., 1923, p. 209. They are almost pure copper—99 per cent, with traces 


of iron and tin. 


SOUTHERN ITALY.—Amphorae.—The amphora signed by Praxias, which 
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has been regarded as “‘lost”’ since 1843, is in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris 
De Ridder II, 540, no. 913). A. Rumpr, who made the discovery, discusses this 
vase and three similar amphorae in Ath. Mitt., XXXXVIILI (1923), pp. 24-30. 
He assigns them to an artist of Southern Italy of about 450 B.c., and regards the 
alphabet as the later Euboean. 

SPOLETO.—In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 420-423, R. Paripent publishes 
nine Latin inscriptions, containing names of the Umbrian form and including 
C'.1.L., X1, 4828, which was not seen by the editor of the Corpus. One of the 
inscriptions mentions an anularius. There were also found some Roman tombs, 
a monument of circular plan more than 2 m. in diameter, and fragments of terra- 
cotta sarcophagi. 

TARQUINIA.—In Not. Scav., X XI (1924), pp. 400-420, G. CuLrrera publishes, 
with three plates and numerous illustrations, the contents of seven tombs found 
in the necropolis of Tarquinia, including two black-figured amphorae. The num- 
ber of black-figured vases found at Tarquinia, compared with the relatively small 
number of red-figured, suggests to him a decline in the city’s power after the battle 
of Cumae in 474 B.c. A relief in nephrite, of unknown purpose, was also found 
and is figured in one of the plates. 

VELLETRI.—In Not. Scav., X XI (1924), pp. 511-513., G. Manctn1 publishes 
a bilingual inscription in Greek and Latin, found at Solluna, 5 km. to the south 
of Velletri, where the via Lazzaria crosses the via Appia antica. It is dedicated to 
M. Mindius Mareellus, praefectus classis (cf. Appian, B.C. v. 102) by the navarchs 
and trierarchs of Octavian’s fleet, and probably dates from the year 31 B.c.; it is 
certainly prior to 27. In the same place was found a headless female statuette 
of mediocre workmanship, three marble weights, and an acroterium in travertine. 

In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 506-511, O. Narpini reports the discovery at 
“Le Incudini,”’ about 5 km. from the city and about 50 m. from the Via Appia, at a 
depth of 2 m., of a small fragmentary cippus in marble. It is ornamented with 
reliefs on all four sides; in front is represented a funerary banquet, below which is 
the principal inscription, to L. Marcius Anicetus. On the right and left sides of 
the cippus are standing figures of Jupiter and Juno, designated by name. On the 
back is Mercury mounted upon a ram, and under this is a second inscription, to the 


imperial freedman T. Flavius Hermes, et L. L. P. E. 


BULGARIA 


DUVANLIY.—An Ancient Tomb.—In Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg., U1 (1925), 
111-130, B. Diakovircu reports on a number of gold, silver, bronze, alabaster, 
and clay articles found in a tomb discovered by chance at ‘“ Kukuva Mogila’’ near 
the village of Duvanliy and concludes that the tomb dates from the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c. Among the most interesting objects were a gold fish, prob- 
ably a mark of some religious cult, two silver griffins, one winged the other un- 
winged, of Persian types, and a fragment of a black-figured vase with the name 
*Irroudy(ols in the Ionic alphabet. 

NICOPOLIS.—In Ath. Mitt., 1923 ( Neue Inschriften aus Nicopolis ad Istrum, 
pp. 93-118; 1 pl.), Maria Britscukorr publishes thirty-five Greek inscriptions 
brought to light in the forum of the ancient Nicopolis on the Danube by the Bul- 
garian excavations of 1905. They are chiefly honorary, and belong to the 
second and third centuries A.D. 


SWITZERLAND 
LITTLE ST. BERNARD.—In Not. Scav., XXI (1924), pp. 385-392, P. 


BAKOCELLI gives an account of excavations in the zona archeologica of the Little 
St. Bernard, in the Graian Alps. Remains of Roman buildings in the pass have 
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been known for some time. They were explored in 1838 and later, and the finds 
scattered. Systematic official investigations were made in 1912-1914, but were 
interrupted by the war. Later work on the site has been limited to systematizing 
and preserving what had already been found. This consists of the remains of two 
structures which were probably mansiones, the existence of which is indicated in 
the Tabula Peutingeriana. The finds were limited to fragments of pottery, in- 
cluding brick-stamps which were already known in Val d’Aosta, and a new one 
Q V.C.); coins of the first four centuries of our era and one republican piece of 
about 104 B.c.; and votive offerings to a local deity, perhaps identical with the 
Roman Jupiter. The mansiones seem to have been in existence since the first 


century of the Christian era. 
DENMARK 


COPENHAGEN.—A Portrait Head of Hermarchos the Epicurean.—One of 
the latest acquisitions of the Glyptothek Ny-Carlsberg in Copenhagen is pub- 
lished in B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 377-380 (pls. XIV, XV) by FRepERIK PouL- 
sEN. This isa portrait head, purchased in Rome in the spring of 1923. It is ina 
splendid state of preservation, is about 30 cm. high, or about life size, and is of 
Greek marble. It dates in the Graeco-Roman period, and is said to have been 
found at Naples. The identification of this head with Hermarchos is on the basis 
of a bronze bust in Naples, from Herculaneum, which has an inscription giving the 
name: an archetype for these busts is the statuette in the Archaeological Museum 
in Florence, called wrongly by Milani of Sophokles. Up to now seven portraits of 
Hermarchos had been known—this makes the eighth, and at the time of writing, 
there was aninthin the tradein Rome. The writeris apparently inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of the identification with Hermarchos of the well-known bronze 
statuette in New York, as it does not conform exactly with the other attributed 
heads. The article ends with a discussion of the characteristics of Hermarchos 
and Metrodoros, the two principal disciples of Epicurus, as shown in their por- 


traits. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 
BULGARIA 


Monuments of the Culture of the Early Bulgarians.—In Bull. Inst. Arch. 
Bulg., I11 (1925), pp. 1-90, G. Feuer reports that the Chinese found themselves 
unable to extend their civilization over the nomad tribes of Central Asia and the 
task of consolidating these was left to the Hunnie Empire. The Bulgars, a Turkic 
tribe, were the nation to bring civilization to Eastern Europe. They were a set- 
tled agricultural people, as the loan words from Bulgarian in Magyar show, and, 
thanks to their organizing power and their higher material and spiritual culture, 
they formed the basis of the civilization in the regions of the Don, Volga, and 
Dnyper and also in the northern Balkans. 

I. Earth walls and fortifications. The early Bulgarian territory in Bessarabia 
was guarded by two walls, the northern from the Prut at Leovo to the Dnyestr 
near Bender, the southern from the Prut near Vadului Isaka to Lake Kunduk. 
There is also a shorter wall between the Prut and the Seret near Galats, quite 
similar in proportions to the southern wall—a ditch 2.7 m. deep and 14 m. wide, 
and a wall 2.5 m. high and 24 m. broad, and small posts upon it 4.5 m. wide. 
Other walls were built to guard the Dobrudja and Moesia when the Bulgars were 
drawn south to enter these regions. In addition large defensive centres were 
constructed at Nikolitsel, 48.3 km., and at Aboba, 23.3 km. Byzantine sources 
give the names éyhos and aid. These correspond to the Turkish *ayul, “en- 
closure,” a word still preserved in old Hungarian ohul (oyul). The difference 
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between these fortifications and the Avar “‘Ring”’ is that the Bulgarians guarded 
their land with walls and used these as fortifications, while the Avars lived within 
their rings. The difference is due to the difference in the conditions of life among 
the two peoples. During the first eighty years after the appearance of the Bulgars 
they sought peace with Byzantium while they were building these walls, which 
have much in common with the walls between the Chinese and the Huns, as is 
shown by Chinese sources and the excavations of Aurel Stein. 

If. The monuments of the period of Omortag. The national revival in the 
eighth century saw its greatest period during the reign of Omortag, when Bulgaria 
acquired the salt mines of Marosch and of Eastern Hungary and great wealth 
from the Avars. Architecture.—(a) Pliska. The residence of the khan was at 
Pliska near the modern Aboba. Here Omortag constructed a stone castle which 
has been partially excavated and two palaces and a church have been found. 
The architecture here suggests Sassanian influence and the idea of Professor Filov 
is probably right, that Omortag used native architects who continued the styles 
brought in with the original Bulgarian invasion. The runic marks suggest also 
similarity to the old Turkic alphabet, Hungarian runes and the runes of the “ Attila 
treasure.”’ (b) Preslav. <A castle at Preslav built in 821-2 seems to be of the 
same style, but has not yet been excavated. (¢) The palace of Omortag on the 
Danube near Kadak6i on the road from the salt works of Pliska. This was not 
originally built for foreign defence. The tumulus of Mortag, mentioned in an 
inscription from Tirnovo, is probably the mound of Mumdzilar. A series of grave 
inscriptions from this period give us information on many Bulgarian titles and 
names which throw light on old Bulgarian and its relations with the other Turkic 
languages. 

VALCHI-TRAN.—Gold Vessels.—In Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg., 11 (1925), pp. 
230-233 (3 pls.), B. Frtov gives a brief account of a number of gold vessels which 
form one of the largest gold treasures hitherto found in Bulgaria. There is a 
union of antique and oriental motifs similar to that in the Treasure of Attila found 
in 1799 at Nagy-Szent-Miklos. The author gives two possibilities: either we have 
an old Bulgarian treasure of the seventh or eighth century, or we have the 
remains of a Mycenaean treasure from the second millennium s.c. Actual 
determination must wait and depend upon more exhaustive study and com- 
parison. 


RENAISSANCE 
BULGARIA 


GYULAFEHERVAR.—In Num. Arch. Mus. Transyl., VIII, 1/2 (1917), Beta 
Posta describes the location and contents of thirty-three tombs in the cathedral 
of Gyulafehérvar, which extend from the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of 
the eighteenth century. The earlier tombs are those of laymen, not clergy, 
and many of their names are not preserved. The chief objects found in the tombs 
are weapons and pieces of armor and also remains of various articles of clothing. 
Both classes the author discusses minutely, and he shows, for example, the strong 
Oriental influence, as seen in the proportions and curves of one of the sabres found 
in these graves. One of these he discusses with special care and does not hesitate 
to claim to have been made in Aleppo in Syria. Many others of the armor pieces 
show clearly the influence of the Orient, but their proportions, etc., make it certain 
that they were made under Hungarian modification of the traditions of sword- 
making which came from the East. The same point is made in regard to the 
clothing, of which there are fragments showing largely the influence of Moslem 
work. Taken as a whole, the finds illustrate again the extent to which Eastern 
elements entered into the culture of mediaeval Hungary, and they give us con- 
siderable light on the early life of Transylvania. 
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HUNGARY 


Armorial Bearings.—In Num. Arch. Mus. Transyl., VIII, 1/2 (1917), pp. 204-217, 
SA&nDor Imre describes two sets of armorial bearings found in Koloszvar which 
seem to be identical. Both contain a bull’s head pierced by arrows, though in 
one above the head there is a heart pierced by two arrows and the letters Q. R. 
and the date 1643. On the other is a pigeon with open wings and the initials A. R. 
The author suggests that these are two forms of the bearings of the family of 
Szeoros or Rau. In 1647 George Rakoczy of Transylvania ennobled this family 
and gave them similar arms containing a bull’s head against a gold background 
with rays projecting and looking somewhat like arrows. The question of the dates 
makes a discrepancy, since the title was not issued until 1647 and the first of these 
bearings is dated 1643. The conjecture is therefore made that the family of Rau 
or Szeoros used its bourgeois arms as the basis for its noble arms. This is the 
only case of which we know where this was done, but it furnishes the best ex- 
planation of the likenesses and similarities between the different bearings, al- 


though there is no positive proof, nor can we cite parallels 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 

Among the recent accessions of the National Museum in Athens, the most 
notable is the female head (Hygeia or Atalanta), from Tegea. The disappearance 
of this head some years ago from the Tegea Museum almost led to international 
complications and this autumn it was discovered safely buried under the floor of a 
peasant’s house in Arkadia. Its career during the past years had been somewhat 
chequered; at one time, in the form of a dowry, it proved instrumental in obtaining 
a husband of education and standing for an ignorant peasant girl. Fortunately, 
their attempts to convert the dowry into more practical form led to the recovery of 
the head and it is now placed in the second sculpture room with the other heads 
from Tegea. Among other acquisitions should be mentioned a votive relief of fine 
fifth century workmanship representing Demeter seated with Persephone behind 
her. To the right is an inscription to Demeter. This relief was found in the 
Pankrati suburb where it had served as a cover for a later tomb. The bronze boy 
from Marathon is in the final stages of cleaning and should be on exhibition very 
soon. Mr. Kastriotis, the Director of the Museum, considers him to be of fourth 
century Praxitelean type. Additions to the Mycenaean Collection consist of 
twenty-five vases from a vaulted Mycenaean beehive tomb near the village of 
Palaiokhori in the mountains above Leonidhi in the district of Kynouria. Most of 
these are of the third L.H. type but a few examples of L.H. I] also appear. They 
are particularly important since no Mycenaean remains have hitherto been found 
in this highland region between Argos and Sparta. The collection of classical 
vases now contains three vases in perfect preservation, formerly in the Tatoi Pal- 
ace, which were given to King George the First on his twenty-fifth anniversary by 
the people of Thebes and are said to have come from Boeotia. The black-figured 
amphora is decorated with a procession of warriors. The two red-figured vases are 
of more exceptional workmanship; one, a krater with a representation of Dionysos 
watching Satyrs making wine, where one Satyr is busily trampling the grapes and 
the others are carrying large baskets, full to overflowing, is magnificently executed. 
On the other side of the krater appear two more Satyrs and a Maenad. Mr. 
Kastriotis would date this about 460 B.c. The second is a good example of the late 
fifth or early fourth century amphorae. 

Mr. Rhomaios carried on a short campaign at Kalydon this summer, limiting his 
activities to the clearing of the remains of the noteworthy temple of the fifth cen- 
tury which Mr. Soteriades discovered in 1908 outside the walls of the city. That 
the temple belonged to Artemis Laphria and Apollo Laphrios was determined by 
the stele which is now in the Thermon Museum, bearing inscriptions referring to 
manumissions (in the form of sales to the goddess) of slaves. Two trustworthy 
old men of the village remembered that this stele had been found sixty years ago 
near the temple and carried off to be used as an altar-top for a church in the nearby 
village of Bochori. Other evidence tends to confirm this identification. The 
temple was peripteral with, probably, six by thirteen columns; measured on the 
euthynteria its dimensions are 31.86 m. x 14.56m. The bases of the two columns 
of the pronaos are preserved and although the superstructure, in the Doric style, 
was of poros, the roof tiles were of marble. Near the temple a quadrangular peri- 
style was discovered, measuring 18.50 m. with eight fluted columns on a side. On 
the north side were found numerous fragments of seats numbered with several let- 
ters of the alphabet, so that it is certain that it must have been a public building 
such as a small bouleuterion or assembly hall. Since this building as well as the 
temple were found outside the walls of the city of Kalydon it seems likely that we 
have here a special community named after the important sanctuary of Laphria. 
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In fact we do know from an inscription at Delphi that near Kalydon there was a 
place called Laphrion and from a second inscription, also at Delphi, Laphrion as 
well as Kalydon are named among the places for publishing the treaty of alliance 
between the Aetolians and the Boeotians in 292 B.c. 

Mr. Kyparissis, the Ephor for Achaia, investigated a series of ten Mycenaean 
chamber tombs, near the village of Kato Goumenitsa on the road to Kalavryta, 
about seventy kilometers from Patras. These were of the usual type with cham- 
bers, dromoi and doorways cut in the soft limestone of a hillside. In the case of 
two, the roof had collapsed and the interior could not be examined but the other 
eight appeared to be in their original condition with their contents untouched. 
The length of the dromoi varies from 3-7 m. in the different tombs while the in- 
terior of the chambers has a diameter varying from 2-3 m. in the larger tombs, and 
a height allowing one to stand upright in all the tombs. The doorways were small 
having a height and depth of circa 1 m. and a width a little less so that it was neces- 
sary to crawl in. The finds in all the tombs were about the same, small pots of 
known Mycenaean types together with two pierced stone implements in form like a 
small axe or celt, two bronze spearheads one of which still preserves in its socket 
rotted bits of its shaft, bronze knife blades, one bronze axe, also whorls of colored 
steatite and terracotta, small beads of greenish blue paste and chalcedony, buttons 
and a piece of obsidian. The finds were all taken to the archaeological collection at 
Patras. The pots have not been cleaned but traces of the designs may be seen— 
linear motifs prevail, similar to those on the pots from Kephallenia as well as on 
those from Lopesi and Agrapidia in Achaia and Messenian Pylos. These tombs 
therefore belong to about the end of the Mycenaean period or about 1100 B.c. No 
trace of the Mycenaean settlement or Acropolis could be found. As the tombs 
were at such a height (850 m. above the sea) and no settlement was evident, Mr. 
KX yparrissis is led to believe that they are the burial places of people who came from 
the lowlands farther south to spend the summer. Putting these finds with the re- 
sults of last year’s excavations at Lopesi and Agrapidia Mr. Kyparissis concludes 
that Mycenaean civilization of this late period was widely diffused throughout the 
western Peloponnesos and especially in Achaia where it had hitherto been supposed 
that no traces of it would be found. 

Mr. Papadakis, the Ephor for Boeotia and Euboea carried out trial excavations 
at Chalkis in Euboea, to find the sanctuary of Hestia, in the vicinity of the altar of 
Hestia previously known. The trial trench revealed however that the altar was 
not in situ but had been brought to its present location at the time of the building 
of the Venetian fortifications. The site of the temple must therefore be sought 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Leonardos spent several weeks clearing and repairing the ruins at the Am- 
phiareion in Attica and in the course of his work cleared to the rock floor the 
colonnade of the ‘Winter Inn” (Arch. Eph. 1917, p. 239, fig. 1; 1919, p. 100, fig. 2 
M26—M28). In the N.E. corner of the eastern room the bench, which originally 
ran along the whole north side of the stoa, is preserved in situ and in front of it 
stood a marble table resting on upright slabs, set on two poros blocks fitted into 
cuttingsin the floor. A similar table probably stood at the S.E. corner of the room 
since two similar bases were found there. From other bases which were not in 
situ it may be concluded that such tables originally stood in the corresponding west 


room of the stoa as well. 


The French School at Athens continued, in 1925, excavations at the same sites 
upon which they had been working in 1924, with the exception of Delphi where no 
new excavating was done, but M. Charbonneaux finished his studies preparatory to 
the publication of the buildings west of Marmaria, and M. Lund began the draw- 
ings for the publication of the Treasuries of the Siphnians and the Knidians. 
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At Delos the scourge of malaria became so violent that the Greek government 
insisted upon the filling in of the lower oval pond, near the Agora of the Italians. 
The earth for filling the lake was taken from the region alongside the Agora of the 
Italians and the fortifications of Triarius and to the east (towards the gymnasium), 
thus clearing a section where previous study had led the excavators to believe they 
might find other sanctuaries. This work, under the supervision of M. Replat, M. 
Laumonier and Mr. Pippas (the Ephor of the Cyclades), led to the discovery of a 
large and interesting new sanctuary. So far it has been impossible to identify it, 
as the pirates under Athenodoros, an ally of Mithridates, had destroyed, probably 
in 67 B.c., the statue in the cella so completely that only one small fragment re- 
mains which shows that it represented a female deity. Although the marble 
pedestal of the great statue is still intact it bears no inscription and the only clue 
lies in a bas-relief of Artemis as a huntress with torches, found in the interior of the 
temple. The statue may therefore have been dedicated to this goddess. The 
temple was placed well back in the newly found peribolos whose only opening was 
towards the east and the rear wall backed up against the ancient street which runs 
along the Agora of the Italians. The building is a Doric temple in antis (6.65 m. x 
10.45 m.), with four columns across the front. While the substructure is of granite 
the walls are of gneiss and are preserved to a height of 2.60 m. only. The inner 
walls of the cella were decorated with panels done in white stucco of careful execu- 
tion, the wall behind the statue being painted a brilliant red. The cella of the 
temple became one of the bastions of the circuit walls of the legate Triarius and one 
of the architrave blocks of the facade had been re-used by the Roman soldiers and 
bears a dedication to Triarius—the fifth found at Delos and the most complete. 
In front of the temple and on the same axis a large rectangular altar was cleared, 
complete except for its inscribed plaque. On the northern and western sides of the 
peribolos ran a large portico but this has been razed almost to its foundations. 
Outside the enclosure towards the north and at the edge of the lake, traces of other 
buildings were found, notably a sort of plaza containing a curious construction—a 
complete half circle in shape. Interesting remains of sculpture—busts, draped 
female figures and votive houses—were discovered, together with several impor- 
tant inscriptions, one a complete stele from the gymnasium, 1.10 m. in height with 
fifty-eight lines easily legible. This gives an entire catalogue, prepared in the 
archonship of Hipparchos (119/118 B.c.), by the gymnasiarch in charge; the list 
contains the names of the ephebes of the island for that year, the “pareutaktoi”’ 
and the “hieropoioi”’ of Apollo. This new document is very interesting because it 
is concerned with the foreign population at Delos 

MM. Laumonier, Bequignon, Seyrig and Bon excavated for the French School 
at Thasos, concentrating on two particular areas, one along the sides of the agora 
and the other in the southern part of the island near the temple of Aliki. Their 
researches in the agora showed that the whole west side was bordered with shops— 
one section, semi-circular in shape had formerly sheltered a colossal statue of 
which several fragments were found. About 30 m. from this side of the agora, the 
excavators cleared two sections of a beautifully paved street, 3.80 m. wide, paved 
with marble slabs, leading from the Prytaneion toward the Arch of Caracalla and 
the Bouleuterion. It appears to have been bordered by buildings and honorary 
monuments, among them.a large semi-circular exedra of the Roman period which 
can be completely restored. To the northwest of the agora the foundations of a 
Roman Ionic portico with an imposing entrance were cleared and showed that it 
was built over the foundations of an archaic building with slightly different orienta- 
tion. Three marble heads were found here, one that of a young faun of good 
Hellenistic workmanship; also a little base with a relief of a Bacchante holding a 
bunch of grapes. At the northeast corner of the agora a large triangular base in 
the form of a ship’s prow was discovered, dating from the beginning of the third 
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century B.c. An isolated trench to the southeast of the Arch of Caracalla brought 
to light traces of a building of very beautiful workmanship, perhaps archaic, close 
to a Byzantine ruin which had been erected from marbles belonging to the earher 
building. In it was found a monolithic lintel with a decoration recalling that of 
the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. Near the ancient port, MM. Seyrig and Bon 
have identified a Dionyseion and a sanctuary of Poseidon. On a rectangular 
terrace about 30 m. deep appear three structures in a row from north to south—a 
little temple (8.10 x 4.85 m.), preserved only in its foundations, one block of which 
bears graffiti of the fourth century; a quadrangular altar for preliminary sacrifices; 
and finally a circular building in the form of a little tower formerly surrounded by 
steles with decrees—two of these are interesting since they belong to religious 
brotherhoods. Two new gates in the circuit wall of the ancient city were dis- 
covered between the present village and the tower of Sotas and many funerary 
monuments and inscriptions in this same region. 

In the southern part of the island MM. Laumonier and Bequignon undertook the 
study of the temple at Aliki. They have proved definitely the age of the building 

beginning of the fifth century). The temple is almost square (15 m. x 16.10 m.) 
and is erected on two heavy terraces, with its back to the sea. At the other end 
the steps and the stylobate remain, showing traces of two Doric columns. The 
clamps like those of other archaic buildings in Thasos are dove-tailed with a spike 
The wall of the pronaos was pierced with three doorways which seem to have corre- 
sponded to a triple cella. 

M. Chapouthier continued his researches in the sanctuary of the Kabeiroi in 
Samothrace and found several interesting remains of the Hellenistic period. The 
building with wings, discovered two years ago appears to belong to the same period 
as the Ptolemaion. A new temple was found near these which, contrary to tradi- 
tional views, had its cella paved with limestone, and there is no indication of an 
interior colonnade. Two new inscriptions belonging to the first half of the third 
century B.c. were recovered, one a decree and the other an honorary stele. 

At Mallia (Malia) in Crete M. Chapouthier planned to clear this year the regions 
north and east of the central court of the palace. Near the north end of the court a 
large rectangular hvpostvle hall was found, measuring about 10 m. on a side and 
having six quadrangular pillars arranged in two rows of three each, conforming to a 
well-known Cretan custom. These are not on the axis of the room nor are the in- 
tercolumniations of equal length. The door, furthermore, is situated in one cor- 
ner. Through a hallway with one central column, the hypostyle hall opens upon 
the north portico of the court and forms a unit independent of the rest of the pal- 
ace. Farther to the north, beyond two deep narrow rooms, the excavations 
disclosed a little court with round columns and out of this again, opens another 
room whose walls still retain their stucco with traces of red paint. Two stairways 
served this part of the building, one opens on the little north court; a small room of 
apparently later construction adjoins this same court and bears on its walls the 
sign of the branch. Along the east side of the central court was found a long colon- 
nade with six rectangular and six round columns placed alternately, the inter- 
columniation filled with a wooden barrier except at the north and south. Toward 
the east are some long narrow chambers, doubtless storerooms since there were 
lateral corridors, containers for liquids, pithoi in rows, ete. North of this section 
the rooms were smaller and contained pots, jugs, jars and mortars. One was 
possibly a kitchen. There were almost no small finds and only a few coarse pots of 
the usual M.M. III type but there were three fine vases of steatite, two of them of 
the familiar mortar shape (blossom vases), the third, of more unusual shape similar 
to a modern teapot, had a long curved spout but no handle. The finds all point to 
the conclusion that the palace dates near the beginning of the M.M. period and 
lasts until the L.M. I, with almost no traces of M.M. II pottery, hence it is inferred 
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that the palace had perhaps been abandoned at this time and certain remodelling 
done when it was re-occupied. There is nothing earlier than M.M. and the de- 
struction of the palace appears to have taken place in the early part of the L.M. 
period. The east wing still remains to be excavated and the entrance to the maga- 
zines must be found. It is probable that the palace did not extend any farther to 
the northeast. Mademoiselle Oulié of the French School examined two small is- 
lands opposite the village of Mallia and found on the nearer one pottery of E.M. 
and M.M. types, also one geometric pot. On the second island farther east she 
found a bead of white steatite, another of sardonyx and a pair of bronze earrings. 
In collaboration with Mr. Hatzidakis (who excavated the site), the French School 
has undertaken the study of the Minoan houses at Tylissos. 

According to an agreement made last year M. Bequignon of the French School 
and Mr. Arvanitopoulos (Ephor of Thessaly) carried on a joint excavation cam- 
paign at the sanctuary of Zeus Thaulios at Pherai in Thessaly. The earlier excava- 
tions had been confined to the pronaos of the great temple belonging to the fourth 
century and from them came certain dedications, proxeny decrees inscribed on 
bronze tablets, and architectural fragments. This vear the entire east end was 
cleared to bed rock and showed foundations made of large blocks of local poros, and 
above them the first step was preserved and in places the second step. The north 
and south sides of the temple are so ruinous that it was impossible to measure the 
original length of the building, the width was 16.83 m. The foundations of the 
walls of the cella are of rubble. No traces of the foundations of an earlier sanctu- 
ary were found inside the great temple although column drums, wall blocks with 
anathyroses, and paving slabs were used in the foundations of the later building at 
the S.E. corner. The most important discoveries were from the twenty-three 
tombs of the Geometric period found under the temple, at an average depth of 2.30 
m. These are rectangular in shape with stone slabs along the sides and across the 
ends and contained one body only, resting on a bed of packed earth and covered 
with one or more slabs. Half of the tombs contained offerings consisting of vases 
with geometric decoration, rings, fibulas and beads. One of the tombs deserves 
especial mention as it contained a skeleton with six arrowheads, one of which had 
pierced one of his vertebrae. The number of small bronzes was very great consist- 
ing of 177 plain rings, 78 spiral bronze wire rings, 117 fibulas of various types, 
bracelets, ete. Among the inscriptions should be mentioned an archaic sixth 
century one; a fragment of a fourth century decree in the Thessalian dialect; a 
dedication to Zeus Thaulios and, in the fountain of Hyperia, a funeral stele for an 
inhabitant of Pherai. Outside the foundations of the temple a mass of pottery 
was discovered, chiefly Mycenaean with linear decoration in red on cream or black 
on a deeper ground, fragments of vases of later periods also appeared, Corinthian, 
black-figured, red-figured and Hellenistic. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH 

On October 15, Professor Dougherty, the Professor-in-Charge of the American 
School in Bagdad, left Jerusalem, in company with Dr. Albright, for an expedition 
of archaeological exploration in northern Syria and the region of the Euphrates. 
After making many important archaeological observations in the vicinity of 
Beirut, these two scholars examined many mounds along the course of the ancient 
river Eleutheros in northern Phoenicia and Syria. They collected considerable 
bronze age pottery on many of these mounds and established the fact that there 
was in this region a high civilization in the bronze age. Similar work with 
analogous results was done in the region around Aleppo. They then traveled 
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down the Euphrates, examined many mounds on both sides of the river, collecting 
many potsherds from early periods, and established the fact that a part of this 
region was inhabited by the race that left the earliest geometrically adorned 
pottery at Eridu in southern Babylonia. After reaching Bagdad tours of inspec- 
tion were made to Mosul and Kirkuk and also to Kish and Ur and points between. 

Dr. Albright has now returned to Jerusalem to carry on the work of the School 
there and Professor Dougherty is undertaking, as the work of the School at Bagdad 
for this year, a survey of the mounds along the ancient course of the Euphrates 
from Nasiriya northward. The most important cities of early Babylonia lay 
along this ancient course of the river. While a few of these mounds have been 
partially explored a great number of them have never been examined at all and 
their names are not known. The Iraq government has not only given Dr. Dough- 
erty permission to make soundings in these mounds for tablets and other antiqui- 
ties by which their names and importance may be determined, but has furnished 
him with tents and instruments and also with a military guard. The close coéper- 
ation established last year between the government and the American School at 
Bagdad, and which was so fruitful scientifically in Professor Chiera’s excavation 
near Kirkuk, is being maintained by Dr. Dougherty and promises important 
scientific results. 

Meantime the School at Jerusalem, in addition to its regular work, will assist 
this spring in two important excavations, that of President Kyle of Xenia Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Kirjath Sepher (Judges 1: 11), and that of Dean Badé of the 
Pacific School of Religion at tell en-Nasbet, thought to be the site of Beeroth 


(Josh. 9: 17 
G. A. B. 
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The following abbreviations of the titles of periodicals will be used in the 
JOURNAL, other titles being uniformly abbreviated: (cf. A.J.A. 1925, pp. 115-6). 
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A. J. Num.: American Journal of Numismatics. 

A. J. Sem. Lang.: American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. 
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B.S.A.: Annual of the British Schoo] at Athens. 

B.S.R.: Papers of the British School at Rome. 
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B. Metr. Mus.: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

B. Mus. F. A.: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston. 

B. Com. Rom.: Bullettino d. Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma. 

Byz. Z.: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

C. R. Acad. Insc.: Comptes Rendus de |’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 

Lettres 
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CT. 

C.I.G.: Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.J1.L.: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Gaz. B.-A.: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

I .G.: Inscriptiones Graecae (for contents and numbering of volumes, cf. A.J.A. 


IX, 1905, pp. 96-97). 

Jb.ArchJ.: Jahrbuch d. k. d. Archiaol. Instituts. 

Jh. Oest. Arch. I.: Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen Archdologischen Instituts. 

J.A.O.S.: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

VU. Am. Acad. Rome: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 

M. Soc. Ant. Fr.: Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France. 

Witt. Or. Ges.: Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 

Von. Ant.: Monumenti Antichi (of Accad. d. Lincei). 

Mon. Piot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par l’Acad. des Inscriptions, ete. 
(Fondation Piot 

Viin. Jb. Bild. K.: Miinehner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst 

Vus. J.: The Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania 

Vot. Scav.: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 

R. Arch.: Revue Archéologique 

R. Art. Anc. Mod.: Revue de I’ Art ancien et moderne. 

R. Ep.: Revue Epigraphique. 

R Et. Anc.: Revue des_ Etudes Anciennes. 

R. Et. Gr.: Revue des Etudes Greeques 

Rh. Mus.: Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, Neue Folge. 

Rém. Mitt.: Mitteilungen d. k. d. Archaol. Instituts, Rom. Abt 

Rom. Quart.: Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde und fiir 
Kirchengeschichte 
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TWO NEW HEADS OF AUGUSTUS 
Plate V 

In June, 1924, the University of Michigan expedition! was exca- 
vating on the site of Pisidian Antioch. We were digging not far 
from the Byzantine Church, toward the north, at the intersection of 
what seemed to be the two main streets of the Roman town. We 
expected to discover important Roman buildings; we were dis- 
appointed to find inartistic houses of the Byzantine period. Great 
was our surprise and joy, however, when on June 19, in the second 
house from the south, twenty metres east of the south end of the 
apse of the Byzantine Church,? we unearthed, less than a metre 
from the surface, a colossal head of marble. This was lying face 
down. Though badly covered with incrustations, the hair seemed 
to indicate a head of Augustus and on turning up the face my con- 
jecture was confirmed. 

In excavating the Tiberia Platea and the Propylaea and the 
Temple, we had hoped to bring to light a statue of Augustus, but 
this Byzantine house was the last place in which to look for such 
a find. The house was cleared to hard earth (four metres down), 
but only three corroded Byzantine bronze coins were found. Nor 
was there any more of the statue in the adjacent houses, which 
were completely dug out. The head was cleaned thoroughly with 
soap and water, lemon, a scrubbing brush, and finally with oxide of 
zinc. After two days’ work, its dark dirty appearance changed to 
lustrous white Parian marble. After the removal of the accretions, 
especially on the hair and the left side of the face, it proved to be a 
portrait of the Emperor in whose honor the Temple and Propylaea 
were built as a memorial of his victories on land and sea. 

The head has now been removed to the museum in Constantinople® 
and is, so far as I know, the first head of Augustus to come from 
the far interior of Asia Minor. It is also the example of this type 
found farthest to the east in the Roman Empire. The example 
farthest to the south is the bronze head found at Meroé, in Aethiopia, 
four hundred miles beyond the Roman frontier. The Meroé 

1A.J.A., XXVIII, 1924, pp. 435-444. Professors F. W. Kelsey, J. G. Winter, 
E. H. Swift, and Mr. Horace F. Colby have made valuable suggestions. The 
photographs of the Antioch head and of the cast were taken by G. R. Swain. 

2 L.c., p. 437, fig. 1. 

3 A cast made at the Museum in Constantinople has been sent to the University 
of Michigan by Director Halil Bey; see p. 134, fig. 7. 

* Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie, U1, 1, pp. 53-54, mentions none of Greek 
provenience and only one, doubtful, as from Constantinople, from the whole 
eastern half of the Roman Empire. In publishing the only Augustus so far found 


in Greece Professor Swift in A.J.A., XXV, 1921, p. 144, note 1, agrees with 
Bernoulli. But heads of Augustus have been found by the Germans at Magnesia 
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head also was dug up in an unlikely place, where perhaps it had 
been deliberately buried; it was found, as Bosanquet says,' “in a 
pocket of clean sand before the entrance to one of the chief buildings 
within the palace enclosure,’ perhaps to conceal it when Petronius 
began his advance or as a charm to put the king’s enemies under his 
feet. The Antioch head was also, I believe, deliberately concealed.” 
The purpose might have been to protect it from iconoclastic Chris- 
tians, or it may have been hidden by some ancient lover of art who 
wanted to preserve it when the city was being burned or destroyed, 
and who was able to rescue only the head when a statue of Augustus 
on the Tiberia Platea was demolished. It may have been buried as 
late as the capture by the Arabs in 713 a.p.* 

Whatever the reason for its burial, the head is an interesting 
specimen of Roman portraiture and deserves a place in the great 
series of Augustan portraits. Bernoulli‘ lists ninety-seven statues 
and busts of Augustus, though some are doubtful. Only six bronze 
portraits, out of thousands which must have existed, are known to 
Bernoulli to have survived, and three of these are miniature busts. 
Professor Swift® adds eight more to the list but fails to mention 
the heads from Magnesia,’ Pergamum,’ Sardis, Samos, or the 
youthful one from Tarentum (lst cent. B.c.) in Geneva in the 
the Musée d’Art et d’Histoire.2 In America, besides the two heads in 


on the Maeander; at Pergamum, and at Samos. One is also known to have come 
from Sardis. Cf. below, note 7. There is an interesting passage about statues of 
Augustus in Arme@fa at the time of Christ in Mosesof Khorni, Historiae Armeniacae, 
II, 25: Romani Procuratores in Armeniam missi sunt qui Augusti Caesaris 
effigiem attulerunt et in omnibus fanis collocaverunt. Per ea tempora natus est 
in Judaea servator noster Jesus Christus Dei filins. Iisdem temporibus exorta 
est dissensio inter Abgaeum et Herodem. Suam enim effigiem in Armeniis 
— juxta Caesaris simulacrum Herodes jusserat statui. 

1 Cf. Univ. of Liverpool Ann. Arch. Anth., IV, 1912, p. 66. 

? For statues purposely buried and concealed cf. Lanciani, Wanderings through 
Ancient Roman Churches, pp. 52 ff 

’ Theophanes, de Boor, ed. I, p. 383. 

4 Op. cit., Il, pp. 23 ff. No. 77 is now published with a good illustration by 
Poulsen, Greek and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses, p. 52, no. 27 
Several are in Hekler, Die Bildniskunst der Griechen und Rémer, pls. 163-173. 

5 A.J.A., XXV, 1921, p. 157. I feel doubtful about the relief in Philadelphia, 
which Bates, A.J.A., XVI, 1912, p. 101 and Swift, J. c., call Augustus. Cf. Luce, 
The University Museum, Cat. of the Med. Section, 1921, pp. 170-172. 

® Cf. Humann-Watzinger, Magnesia am Maeander, 1904, p. 215, fig. 219. Ido 
not feel absolutely certain that this is a head of Augustus. 

7 Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, p. 500, pl. XXV, 1 and 2. There are four Augustus 
heads, one from Sardis, in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek at Copenhagen, Nos. 610- 
613, illustrated in Billedtavler Til Kataloget Over Antike Kunstvaerker, pls. XLIX and 
L, one in Arndt-Bruckmann, Gr. und Rém. Portrdts, pls, 245, 246. Nos. 611-613, 
including that from Sardis, seem to me uncertain. That from Samos was found in 
the Heraeum and is now in the museum at Tigani in Samos. The ears and 
eyes are strikingly small as in the Antioch head, and there are several other points 
of resemblance. Cf. Ath. Mitt. XXV, 1900, pp. 166-167, no. 37. 

8 Cf. Deonna, Ville de Geneve, Catalogue des sculptures antiques, p. 89, no. 124; 
ef. also no. 123and p. 153. The head of Augustus in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Chandler, Mar. Oxon, no. 98, may be Agrippa. Cf. Michaelis, Anc. Marbles, 
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Boston Museum,' and three in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 1), 
(Nos. 48 and 50),? there is a heroic marble bust of Augustus in the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, which was found in 1914 in Rome (Fig. 2). 

The Detroit head* is of fine white marble with a few crystals 
in it, probably not Parian but a fine-grained marble, perhaps from 


Ficure 1. Heap or AvuGustus IN THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM 


an Italian quarry. Except for the damaged nose it is in a good 
state of preservation. The head was evidently part of a statue 


1 Caskey, Cat. of Gr. & Rom. Sculpture, pp. 191-194, Nos. 109-110; Chase, Greek 
and Roman Sculpture in American Collections, pp. 176 f., figs. 212, 213. 

? Cf. Metr. Mus. Bull., III, 1908, p. 7; IV, 1909, p. 64, fig. 3; Miss Richter, 
Handbook of the Classical Collection, 1917, p. 248; Chase, op. cit., p. 174 f., fig. 211. 
I am indebted to Miss Richter and the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum 
for permission to publish a photograph of the colossal head which has not been re- 
produced hitherto, Fig. 1. For a small ivory head cf. B. Meir. Mus. xxi, 1926, p. 84 

3 Cf. Bulletin of the Detroit Inst. of Arts V1, 1925, pp. 63-64. I am indebted to 
Director W. R. Valentiner and the authorities of the Detroit Institute for per- 
mission to publish the head, which I studied in Detroit itself, and for the photo- 
graph reproduced in Fig. 2. 

The head is 0.32 m. high from bottom of chin to top of head; the neck in front 
0.13 m. high. From soll of nose to back of head 0.28 m. Greatest breadth of 
head 0.305 m. Breadth across forehead 0.28 m. From front of hair to back of 
hair test depth 0.305 m. From top of hair at the back to bottom of hair 0.28 
m. om end of ear to bottom of neck on the head’s left side, 0.23 m.; on right 
side 0.18 m. Length of nose 0.08 m. Width of mouth 0.05 m. 
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more than life-size and was tilted to the right more than the Antioch 
head. The arrangement of the hair is similar to that of the Antioch 
and other heads. Also the eyes with the projecting flesh over the 
inner and outer corners, the ears, and the mouth are similar. The 
back of the head is characteristically large. The cheeks have much 
surface. They are broad and flat and somewhat sunken, as we 
should expect from the fact that Augustus had bad health. This 
perhaps accounts also for the sunken flat temples. The mouth is, 
as in the Antioch and many other portraits of Augustus, slightly 


Figure 2. Heap or AvGustTus IN Fiaure 3. Heap Founp IN THE 


DETROIT Hupson River 
open and curving, with slightly protruding lips. Beneath the 
lower lip, which seems weak, is a curved depression round the chin 
which, however, is flat on its under side. The whole face tapers 
decidedly from the top to the chin. It is a good portrait and, as it 
represents Augustus in his maturity, probably dates from the end of 
his reign, or soon after his death in 14 a.p. 

Another head, with broken chin and nose, found in dredging the 
Hudson River in January, 1925, is by many believed to represent 
Augustus.' The place of finding is even more unusual than that 
of the Antioch head. But perhaps this discovery can be explained 
on the assumption that some years ago the head was in some way 

‘Cf. for front view New York Times, Jan. 12, 1925, and Ullman-Henry, Second 
Latin Book, 1925, p. 147, fig. 74, where it is said to be a good likeness of Augustus. 
To the courtesy of the Kleinberger Galleries | owe the photograph of the profile 
reproduced in Fig. 3. 
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lost from a boat between Jersey City and New York. In any case, 
while there is great similarity to some of the Augustus heads, the 
arrangement of the hair on the forehead and around the ears is 
different. As I looked at the head in New York (Fig. 3), it seemed 
not to have been a long time in the water and to be a portrait of an 
ordinary individual rather than of an emperor. With sunken 
temples and cheeks, and small face, old looking and wrinkled with 
high cheek bones and puffy flesh, it is too realistic for Augustus. 
It lacks that calm dignity characteristic of his portraits and em- 
phasizes the frown too much. Perhaps it is Agrippa, who is known 
from coins and other busts to have had a square head, a massive 
forehead with heavy overhanging brow under which the eyes are 
deeply set, a sullen look, and a firm mouth. It is in any case not 
Augustus, but possibly a member of his family, surely a genuine 
head from his epoch. 

Let us now turn from the head in Detroit, and the doubtful 
example in New York, to the head found by the Michigan expedition. 
It is larger than life size. The original statue must have been more 
than eight feet high. The greatest height of the head is 0.35 m., its 
greatest breadth, on the top of the head, 0.25 m., and its greatest 
depth 0.28 m.' The head (Fig. 4) is well preserved except for the 
break, 0.06 m. long, on the nose. Mr. Horace F. Colby, who was 
a member of our staff for the latter part of the period of excavation, 
has restored the nose on the cast (Fig. 7). The ears are slightly 
fractured and corroded along the outer edges and at the back. 
A small piece is missing from the lower end of the left ear. The 
right eyebrow is somewhat injured at the outer edge, and there is 
a small break over the left eyebrow near its outer corner. On 
the left cheek there is a scratch 0.04 m. long by 0.007 m. wide and 
a piece is chipped out near the end of the curl in front of the left 
sar. The upper lip is broken in its left middle portion and the chin 
is also worn away at its left. 

The head displays fine texture and excellent workmanship, 
especially in the flesh parts. In the face and neck every variation 
in the surface, and every muscle is well defined but not exaggerated, 
and so the Adam’s apple; they can be felt by running the hand over 
them. The treatment of the hair, particularly at the sides about 
the ears, is rather summary; yet every curl is worked out conven- 
tionally but perfectly. The flesh surfaces are chiselled smocth and 
polished so that there is a subtlety of modelling and finish. The 


1 Further dimensions: height of neck under chin 0.055 m., on either side to lobe 
of ear 0.12 m., height of neck to hair at back 0.06 m., width of chin 0.06 m., height 
0.04 m., width of mouth 0.055 m., from bottom of chin to lower end of nose 0.07 m., 
breadth of nostrils 0.047 m., of narrowest part of nose between eyes 0.018 m., 
length of eyes 0.04 m., height between lids 0.013 m., breadth of forehead 0.16 
m., height from end of middle curl to narrowest part of nose between eyes 0.055 
m., breadth of face at mouth 0.12 m. Ears 0.04 m. broad by 0.08 m. long. 
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drill was used inside the nostrils and ears, at the inner corners of 
the eyes, and at the corners of the mouth. 

The head (PLate V) was turned somewhat to its right, not to 
the left as in some other heads of statues of Augustus, as for example 
that of Pergamum. The line from the chin to the eyebrows is 
perpendicular but the high forehead slants back considerably. 
The characteristic, well-rounded pronounced chin is somewhat flat 
underneath and at the sides, with a slight depression on the left 
side of the face. The cheeks toward the ears are flat and sunken, 


Ficure 4. Heap or Avaustus PIstpIAN ANTIOCH 


below the prominent cheek bones; toward the nose and mouth they 
are fuller and rounded. The muscles, next to the mouth and nose 
and under the eyes, are well marked and the undulating surface in 
the face which tapers toward the mouth seems to correspond to an 
actual face. The mouth, which has a certain crudity and which 
is small for a colossal head, projects slightly, with a pronounced 
line at either end downwards and outwards, whereas the line be- 
tween the lips curves upwards. At its sides the flesh swells out 
almost in a protuberance, and there is an almost archaic upward 
curve of the mouth. Under the lips and under the nostrils is a 
depressed curving line. 

The nose diminishes in breadth toward the forehead. The sides 
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are flat and slope away gradually to the cheeks. Above the nose 
is a flat depression (0.02 m. high by 0.015 m. broad)—not a vertical 
groove as in so many of the other heads of Augustus—between the 
eyebrows to accentuate the bulging of the flesh over the eyes. There 
is a certain asymmetry in the face, caused by a difference in the two 
sides, and by the projection of one cheek much farther than the 
other. This consequently shortened one of the nostrils con- 
siderably. 

The eyes (Fig. 5) are not very deeply set (0.02 m. from top of nose 


Ficure 5. Heap or AUGUSTUS FROM PISIDIAN ANTIOCH 


to inner corner of eyes). The eyeballs are small and prominent, 
but the eyebrows are brought down close to the eyes at the middle 
and bunched at the outer corners. Due io the roll of flesh beneath 
the brows at the outer corners, however, an effect of depth is pro- 
duced. The upper eyelid overlaps the under slightly at the outer 
corners, but at the inner corners the lids, clearly set off by a groove, 
are parallel with one another. The tear-duct between is clearly 
marked; there is a lack of that relief of the lids which is seen in the 
Corinth head. The pupils and iris are indicated by a circular 
depression without the hollowing which became usual in Hadrian’s 
time, though practised occasionally before. The gaze was probably 
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directed downwards but not concentrated. The eyes are not fully 


open and have a dreamy distant look, accentuated by the flat 
impressionistic eyeballs. 

The head is remarkably square and heavy, big and broad at 
the back and in the middle, and high, with a massive well-rounded 
skull. The hair is abundant and curly (capillum leviter inflerum 
et subflavum). It is arranged across the forehead and in front 
of the ears in graceful, curving, pointed locks and on the top and 
back of the head every strand is clearly defined in a scheme which 
is practically the same in the whole series of heads of Augustus, 
whether young or old. The disposition of the hair is not so negligent 
as the words of Suetonius (A ug. 79) would indicate: omnis lenocinii 
neglegens, in capite comendo tam incuriosus, ut raplim compluribus 
simul tonsoribus operam daret. The hair is well cut, and arranged 
with accuracy of detail. It is separated from the slightly projecting 
ears (mediocres aures) by a channel 0.005 m. to 0.007 m. wide and 
0.005 m. or more deep, which extends from the front of the ears 
around them to their lower edge at the back. In the case of the 
left ear this groove was not hollowed out behind the top, as in the 
case of the right ear. 

The hair is not rendered in disordered locks elaborately carved, 
as in one of the Boston heads. It is less deeply cut, and arranged 
in a perfectly definite Polyclitan system. In front of the left ear 
there is a single curl with three parts, in front of the right ear two 
outward curving curls. Over the forehead! the curls are varied, 
as over the head. The curving toward one another of the fifth 
and sixth curls from the right side and the curving to right of the 
three main curls on the left side are characteristic features of almost 
all heads of Augustus. At the back of the head (Fig. 6) in general 
there are seven divisions of curving hair to left and eight to right, 
with a sort of vertical parting in the middle. In the second row 
from the bottom there are eight main curls at the left and five at 
the right to above the right ear, with a few smaller ones put in to fill 
the space between the first and second rows. At the crown of the 
head there is a flat spot from which big broad curls, eight principal 
ones, radiate in all directions. Below this centre in general there 
are four rows of curls, and from the crown to the forehead five main 
divisions.2,. On the head’s left side there are three clearly marked 
horizontal divisions to the top of the head where the curls go for- 
ward, but these are not so well defined on the right side. There 


! Counting from the right of the forehead the fourth curl is 0.04 m. long, the 
next 0.09 m., the next 0.06 m., and the greatest length of the two middle curls is 
0.08 m. 

? The first two rows from the crown have curls 0.08 m. to 0.09 m. long and the 
three front rows have shorter curls 0.06 m. to 0.07 m. long. 
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are no traces of color on the head as in the Corinth statue,' but, to 
judge from the passage in Suetonius, Augustus 79, there may have 
been a red sizing to which gilding was applied in order to produce 
the golden tinge of Augustus’s hair, capillum subflavum. 

There can be no doubt that this is a head of Augustus, though 
on stylistic grounds some scholars might place the head much 
later than the reign of Augustus. The physiognomy is that seen 


Figure 6. Heap or AuGUSTUS FROM PISIDIAN ANTIOCH 


in other Augustus heads, like that in Munich especially,? and 
the resemblance to the head of the Prima Porta Augustus® is very 
close. The same low broad forehead with flatly arched skull, the 
overhanging eyebrows producing a suggestion of a frown, the steady 
but dreamy eyes, the square face, the delicate sensitive mouth, 
the protruding round chin, the cheeks, the hair with pointed locks, 
and above all the serious and cold, but dignified and majestic, 
expression are characteristic of Augustus,‘ as we know from litera- 

Cf. AWJ.A., XXV, 1921, p. 147. 

* Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaeler Gr. und Rém. Skulptur, pl. 45; Gr. und Rom. 
Portrdts, pls. 247-248. 

‘Op. cit., pl. 225; Gr. und Rém. Portréts, pls. 701-703. 

‘On the characteristics of Augustus in art and literature cf. Studniczka, Abh 
stichs. Ges., XX VII, 1909, pp. 916 ff. 
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ture and art. The description of Suetonius! fits perfectly. ‘He 
was unusually handsome and exceedingly graceful. . . . He was so 
far from being particular about the dressing of his hair, that he 
would have several barbers working in a hurry at the same time, 
and as for his beard he now had it clipped and now shaved. . . . 
His expression . . . was so calm and mild that one of the leading 
men of the Gallic provinces admitted to his countrymen that it 


Fieure 7. Cast or Heap or AuGcustus (NOSE RESTORED) AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


had softened his heart, and kept him from carrying out his design 
of pushing the emperor over a cliff. . . . He had clear, bright eyes,” 
in which he liked to have it thought that there was a kind of divine 
power and it greatly pleased him, whenever he looked keenly 
at anyone, if the person let his face fall as if before the radiance of 
the sun; but in his old age he could not see very well with his left 
eye. His teeth were wide apart, small, and ill-kept; his hair was 
slightly curly and inclining to golden; his eyebrows met. His ears 
were of moderate size, and his nose projected a little at the top 
and then bent slightly inward. His complexion was between dark 
and fair.” * 

1 Aug., 79. 


2 Cf. also Vergil, Aeneid VIII, 650; Tacitus, Ann. 1, 42; Pliny, N.H., XI, 143. 
* Translation of Suetonius by John C. Rolfe, in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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The Antioch head has as much force of character as the heads 
from Corinth, Pergamum, and Magnesia. It is less conventionalized 
and is equal to them in the artistic treatment of the flesh surfaces. 
But the massive, almost ponderous blocking out of the head and 
neck, the careless treatment of the hair about the ears, and a certain 
crudity in the mouth and eyes present a striking contrast to the 
subtlety of modelling and excellent finish of the flesh surfaces. 
The smallness and prominence of the eyeballs, the working of the 
iris and pupils, the lack of relief in the eyelids, the peculiar upward 
curve of the mouth to which we have referred, features which 
would not appear so prominent if the head were looked at from 
below (PLate V), appear singularly incongruous with the delicacy of 
the flesh surfaces. Even so it will bear comparison with the Prima 
Porta and other portraits of Augustus. But the sculptor who did 
it had never seen Augustus. He used his chisel boldly, working in 
broad strong planes, and gave the head a carrying power consonant 
with its scale. It conforms so strictly to the Augustan type and 
yet is so academic and generalized that it is safe to apply to it the 
explanation of Professor Swift, that imagines or waxen or clay 
portrait busts! of Augustus were sent to the provinces to be copied 
by local artists who had never seen Augustus himself. Copying 
from such a model would explain the freedom from realistic details. 
It is, then, an idealized portrait, done, probably, not by a court 
sculptor but by some unimportant sculptor, or perhaps only a 
craftsman of Asia Minor. It was probably set up during Augustus’ 
later lifetime, for, while it conveys a sense of agelessness, it seems to 
represent him older even than the Prima Porta statue, but not so 
aged as the busts in the Vatican and in the Louvre? which represent 
Augustus as more than fifty years of age. The statue of which it 
formed part was presumably erected when the temple of Augustus 
was built, probably before his death, though possibly it might have 
been dedicated at the time when Tiberius erected the great Propy- 
iaea with a copy of the Res Gestae. The lack of traces of a rayed 
crown or of any other sign of deification, however, is possibly an 
argument against a date after the death of Augustus. Pisidian 
Antioch was colonized with soldiers of the fifth Gallic legion after 
27 s.c., and Augustus himself went to the east in 21 B.c.; but it was 
13 B.c., the year when Augustus became Pontifex Maximus, before 
Antioch developed into a thriving Colonia Caesarea. Augustus 
was then fifty years of age, and might have been portrayed in a 
statue carved about that time as a man in the forties. Or the statue 
may have been erected in honor of Augustus’ visit to the east (21-19 


1Such were exhibited at funerals. Cf. for Augugtus, Cassius Dio LVI, 34. 
On the whole subject cf. A.J.A., XX VII, 1923, pp. 286-301. 
? Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit., Il, 1, pp. 30, 37. 
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B.c.). In any case the head is a characteristic portrait of Augustus, 
representing him at the time of life when the lines of age are shaping 
themselves about his mouth. We can apply to this head the words 
of Professor Swift! about the Corinth head. ‘There is an im- 
pression of youth in maturity, combined with Olympian dignity and 
calm. . . . There is here displayed that persistently Greek trait of 
idealization which presents to us Augustus not as he was in life, 
but as the visible embodiment of the benignity and moderation of 
the Roman rule,” well fitted to show “the Oriental strength and 
beauty of the new Alexander.”’? But as Shuckburgh® says: “It is a 
face not without some tenderness, but capable of firing up into hot 
indignation and even cruelty.” No wonder that the historian 
Niebuhr did not feel comfortable in a room where there was a 
portrait of Augustus. Many of the portraits have a stern look 
and lack the intimate sympathetic quality which characterizes so 
many other Roman busts and statues. 

Davip M. Rosinson 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 

14.J.A., XXV, 1921, pp. 149, 152. 


* Bosanquet, 
8 Augustus, London, 1903, p. 273. 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE ATTIC TRIBUTE LISTS 


Since the Attic Tribute Lists are documents of primary importance 
for the history of the Athenian Empire, the discovery of several 
small fragments belonging to these lists is sufficient justification for 
their publication. The fragments were found in the miscellaneous 
unpublished collections of the Epigraphical Museum in Athens, and 
we are greatly indebted to Mr. Kastriotis and Mr. Leonardos for 
their courteous permission to publish squeezes and photographs, as 


Fia. | 


well as for their authorization to remove plaster from the recon- 
structed stelai whenever it was possible to test our conclusions as to 
date, ete., by placing the new fragments in juxtaposition with those 
already known. 

1. E.M. 5388: Pentelic marble broken on all sides; greatest height 
0.173 m.; greatest width 0.115 m.; thickness 0.077 m.; height of 
letters 0.009 m. 

This fragment contains the ends of names from one column and an 
isolated delia which belongs to the numerals of the column to the 
right. The clue to its location is found in the fifth line, where 
|NearoXts Mlevdai(ov) is to be restored. Since the ends of the names 
both above and below fall to the left of the epsilon of Mevéai(ov), it is 
not possible to restore Mevéatox, nor can one assume that the words 
NeamoXts Mevéaiov occupied two lines as in J.G., I*, 204. 
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The surface of the marble and the character and spacing of the 
letters point to one of the last four lists of the first stele, where the 
cities are grouped by geographical districts. The fragment pre- 
serves, therefore, a portion of the Thracian list, and as the Mendaean 
Neapolis already appears in the first, third, and fourth of these in- 
scriptions (/.G., I°, 202, 204, 205), it must be assumed that the 
fragment in question belongs with the one remaining list (/.G., P, 
203), where there is a lacuna at the end of the Thracian list long 
enough to accommodate it. Furthermore, in the column to the 
right there is a place for the delta where the beginnings of the numer- 
als before the Karic names are not preserved. When the plaster was 
removed from the reconstructed stele and the fragment placed in 
position it became clear that the delta was the first numeral of the 
tithe of Ilipyw:, for the broken surfaces of the two stones made a 
clear join a little behind the face of the marble. 

It was necessary also to readjust frg. 96 (J.G., I, 238) with relation 
to frg. 95 above, and when these two stones had been properly 
placed another join was found between E.M. 5388 and frg. 95 just 
below the end of the word Iloredéeéra:. In passing, it should be 
noted that frgs. 95 and 96 join unmistakably, as shown in Koehler’s 
maiuscule copy, and that the lacuna of one line given in both editions 
of the Corpus does not exist.! 

It is now possible to proceed with the restoration of names 
preserved in E.M. 5388. 

In the first line the photograph (Fig. I) shows the lower half of a 
sigma and the cross bars of an epsilon. Of the Thracian names not 
found in J.G., I°, 203 only one ending in es is long enough to be 
restored here, and consequently we restore ha:covés, following the 
order of the list of the previous year. This order is preserved, with 
slight variations, throughout the Thracian list of /.G., I°, 203. 

In the second line a final sigma is visible directly below the sigma of 
the first line. The name, therefore, was spelled with eight letters, 
and since the only other name from the Thracian district ending in 
sigma (the second Neapolis) is a word of eight letters there need be no 
hesitation in restoring it here even though the order is not the same 
as that of /.G., , 202. In that inscription this Neapolis appears 
first in the Thracian list, but when the beginning of the list in J.G., I, 
202 is compared with the beginning of the list in J.G., I*, 203, it is 

' Koehler, Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des delisch-attischen 
Bundes, P|. V,frg.81. Kirchhoff, although he reproduced Koehler’s plate (J.G., I, 
p. 107), incorrectly introduced a lacuna of one line in his minuscule copy, pp. 120f., 
possibly by accident, for Aegovaréés in Col. IV is correctly given as the 35th 
line. In numbering the last two columns correctly Kirchhoff fell into the error of 
placing the number 35 opposite the wrong names in the first two columns. Hiller, 
in the second edition of the Corpus, has given the first two columns correctly but 


has left the last two columns incorrectly numbered because he followed Kirchhoff 
in representing a lacuna of one line in Col. LV (line 32, /.G., FP, 203). 
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apparent that one of the names which began the Thracian panel in 
I.G., T°, 202 was either omitted from /.G., I°, 203 or given a place 
farther toward the end. It is not surprising then to find the word 
Nearokrs on E.M. 5388, now assigned to the latter part of J.G., 
I?, 203. 

Knowing now which one of the three first words of the Thracian 
list of I.G., I?, 202 was omitted from the beginning of the Thracian 
list in I.G., I?, 203, it is possible to restore at the beginning of the 
Thracian list in J.G., I?, 203 the names Sxagoato and Lx.aGor in the 
order in which they appear in /.G., I°, 202. 

In the third line of E.M. 5388 no traces of letters have been pre- 
served on the stone and we may be quite certain that the name to be 
restored consisted of seven letters or less. There are three possi- 
bilities, @ac.n, Lepues, and Aixaca, with no way of choosing between 
them. In the fourth line the name ended in o and occupied nine 
letter spaces. OpayuSato should be restored. 

Below the Mendaean Neapolis no letters are preserved, and it is 
impossible to tell what names were inscribed in lines six and seven. 
But it should be noted that in the three uncertain lines of this frag- 
ment there is room for every Thracian name found in the fourth 
assessment period (/.G., I’, 202, 203, 204, 205, 208a') which does not 
appear elsewhere in the list of this year. 

Just below the preserved surface of E.M. 5388 falls the last 
inscribed line of the third column. Here must be restored, on the 
analogy of J.G., I?, 202, Kapixds Bédpos. 

The relationship between frgs. 95 and 96 of J.G., I, 238 (/.G., TP, 
203) and the fragment under consideration (#.M. 5388), together 
with the restorations proposed, is shown below: 


[Ilorede]arac AAAS" Xadxéropels] 
[haccov]és [AJAAAFIIII Auvpopes 
Bapy[vAcérat] 


Mlevdai(ov) [Af Aegovalvdes] 


----- — — — Madvacés 


[Kapexds vac. 


2. E.M. 4488: Pentelic marble broken on all sides; greatest height 
0.115 m.; greatest width 0.140 m.; thickness 0.050 m.; height of 
letters 0.009 m. 

The appearance of the marble, the character of the weathering, 
and the size and spacing of the letters show that this fragment be- 


1 For the date of /.G., I?, 208a cf. Meritt, A.J.A., X XIX, p. 298. 
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longs to the obverse face of the first stele. Furthermore, the 
irregular size and spacing of the numerals and the appearance of the 
four-bar sigma make it necessary to assign it definitely to the list of 
the sixth year, J.G., I?, 196. 

Although there are preserved only a few letters and numerals 
there can be no doubt that Naxos occupied the first line, Chalkedon 
the second, and Selymbria the third. Below the sigma of Selymbria 
there is the upper half of an epsilon. Fortunately, in the inscription 
to which this fragment is here assigned there are preserved the ends 
of the names [Xadxeddv]coc and [LeAvuSp]cavoi, and in the line follow- 
ing the last letters of |’Epv@pat]o (frg. 34, 7.G., I, 231=TJ.G., I?, 196). 


E.M. 4488 should be so placed, therefore, that the combined inscrip- 
tion will read as follows: 


["HHHH 
["H 
--- pai jo 


This restoration has several points of interest. Naxos here makes 
its first appearance in the extant quota lists. Hitherto it has not 
been found earlier than the list of 447/6 (.G., I, 198) which is two 
years later, although in the same assessment period. In both years 
the quota was the same. It should be noted that in E.M. 4488 the 
four obol signs in the Naxian quota are written horizontally, not 
vertically as was customary. 

This fragment also gives the first certain proof that the tithe of 
Chalkedon was 900 Dr. in the second assessment period, an amount 
which was paid regularly during the next ten years.' 

Until now the quota of Selymbria also for the first two periods has 
been unknown. This fragment shows that its quota in the second 
period was 600 Dr. As it paid 500 Dr. in 442/1 (J.G., I*, 203) it is 


1 For the tithe of Chalkedon and the confusion of Xadxedévioc and Kayipés cf. 
Meritt, A.J.A., XXIX, pp. 249-250. 
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evident that the tribute of the city had been reduced at one of the 
intervening assessments, either in 446 or 443. 

3. E.M. 2510: Pentelic marble broken on all sides; greatest height 
0.077 m.; greatest width 0.055 m.; thickness 0.035 m.; height of 
letters 0.008 m. 

This fragment contains part of a column of figures belonging to 
one of the quota lists. Ordinarily it would be very difficult to find 
the proper location of a fragment on which only parts of three 


Fig. III 


quotas are preserved, but the task here is greatly facilitated by the 
fact that two of these quotas are unusual. In the first line the 
numerals should be restored [AA]A[, and in the third line they read 
HHP AA, with the possibility that figures to the right have been lost. 
Only Tenedos and the Karic Chersonese paid quotas approximating 
270 Dr. One may determine also from the size and shape of the 
numerals that the fragment must be assigned to one of the last four 
lists of the first stele or to one of the two lists on the lateral faces of 
the second stele. 

The lists of the second stele are ruled out, however, by the preser- 
vation of enough of the tithe of Tenedos in both /.G., I’, 212 and 213 
to make it impossible to assign this fragment to the Hellespontine 
lists of these inscriptions, and by the fact that the Karic Chersonese 
was then paying a tribute of three talents (/.G., I?, 212). We must, 
then, fall back on the last four lists of the first stele (J.G., I?, 202, 
203, 204, 205). 

Since Tenedos is a Hellespontine city and since the Chersonese is 
Karic we need concern ourselves only with the sections where these 
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districts are listed. We can soon eliminate the Hellespontine dis- 
trict, for in all four of the lists in question (J.G., I?, 202, 203, 204, 205) 
the name or the tithe of Tenedos is preserved in such sequence with 
other names and tithes that no combination is possible with the 
numerals preserved on E.M. 2510. The fragment must belong with 
one of the Karic lists and since there is only one city to which the 
tithe AAA can belong line 1 may be restored as: 


[X adxéropes] 


Fic. IV 


In 7.G., , 203 this name is followed by hupoués and BapyuXérax,! 
so that E.M. 2510 cannot be assigned to that list. Nor can it be 
assigned to the list of the previous year, J.G., I°, 202, for the order of 
names in J.G., I?, 202 follows very closely the order of names in the 
Karic list of J.G., I°, 203. As the tithe of the Karic Chersonese is 
preserved in J.G., T°, 204 the fragment does not belong there. It 
must therefore be assigned to J.G., I?, 205, and we place it in the 
second column of the Karic list. There is a possibility that the two 
deltas of line 68 are the beginning of the tithe of Xadxéropes and that 
E.M. 2510 would make a direct join with that part of the inscription 
already represented in the Corpus, but since that part of the stone 
containing the two deltas in question has been lost certainty is im- 
possible. 


1 There is no lacuna as shown in the Corpus. See p. 138, supra. 
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The fragment may be restored as follows: 


[Xadxéropes] 
HHPAA [Xeppoveccor] 


No restoration is possible for the second line, for both Knidos and 
Phaselis paid at this time quotas of 300 Dr. Nevertheless, the 
appearance of a second quota of 300 Dr. in line 82 of J.G., I*, 205 
shows that they both paid their quota in this year. 

4. E.M. 5384: Pentelic marble broken on all sides; greatest height 
0.125 m.; greatest width 0.040 m.; thickness 0.085 m.; height of 
letters 0.010 m. 

This fragment belongs in the Karic list of J.G., I°, 205, and forms 
part of frg. 97 as published by Kirchhoff in the first edition of the 
Corpus (J.G., I, 240). Koehler saw the stone before the small frag- 
ment here shown was broken away, and the reading of his plate has 
been followed by both Kirchhoff and Hiller von Gaertringen in their 
respective publications of the inscription. 

Before Lolling’s reconstruction of the first large stele of quota lists 
in the Epigraphical Museum the original fragment must have been 
broken and the piece now known as E.M. 5384 had lost its identity 
completely. It was found by us among the miscellaneous fragments 
of the museum and we give below a transcript showing how it 
should be joined with that part of the original fragment 97 built into 
the large stele by Lolling. The letters on that part of the inscription 
now built into the stele are shown in parentheses: 

[A]iA(c) 
Ka(pvavéés) 
Kap(7a0o ’Apxéooea) 
Ka[y] (cpés) 

K 

5. E.M. 5395: Pentelic marble broken on all sides; greatest 
height 0.125 m.; greatest width 0.075 m.; thickness 0.043 m.; 
height of letters 0.009 m. 

This fragment may be readily assigned to J.G., I’, 202, because the 
letters are of the same shape and size, the spacing of the lines is 
identical, and the marble is similar in appearance to that found at the 
bottom of the reverse side of the first stele. It cannot belong to 
1.G., 1°, 203 because the name Mupivaia rapa K already appears in 
that inscription. Since Mupwatx is an Ionic name the fragment 
belongs in the lacuna at the top of the Ionic list in the first column of 
I.G., I?, 202. 

The inscription is not entirely croxnddv, for the cou of Mupivaton 
occupies the space of about two letters. This crowding was due of 
course to the length of the name Mupiwato Kiev. Fortu- 
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nately the width of the first column in /.G., I?, 202 is known and it is 
possible to determine exactly how many letter spaces were occupied 
by the name Mupiwatax alone. If we assume that the name above 
Mupivato. contained eight letters, the numerals of the second 
column would be found on E.M. 5395 in line with the kappa of 
Ki——, and the KY would extend two letter spaces into the numer- 
als of the second column. If, however, the word above Mupivaia 
contained seven letters only, the column of numerals would begin 
slightly to the right of the upsilon and the numerals themselves 


| 
|OIFA PAk 


Fic. V 


would not appear on our stone. Since the stone shows no traces of 
numerals above the kappa, although the surface is well preserved, we 
must assume that the word above Mupivato and Mupivaio itself 
occupied seven letter spaces. Above Mupwwato. may be restored 
either [Aipatjo or [Kuyuatlax. The possible reading [héoorlo is 
excluded because this name is found nowhere in the lists of the fourth 
assessment period. 

In the second line above Mupivato. must now be restored a word 
of eight letters ending in es. The possibilities are [Ipuvelés, 
[T'apyaplés, and [hacpaclés. 

As the stone is well preserved below Mupivaton and shows no 
traces of letters in the line below, it is necessary to restore there a 
word of five letters. A word of five letters must also be restored in 
the second line below Mupwatu and we give [Téa] and [’EXaia], the 
only two possibilities, in the order in which they appeared in /.G., 
[?, 203. 
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At the very top of the fragment is a stroke slanting diagonally 
downward to the right, evidently part of a letter, but it should be 
noted that it falls on a line between the epsilon and the sigma below. 
Since the name to which this letter belongs was not written crox7ndor, 
we may infer that it, like Mupwvato, was too long to be written 
without crowding. Wemust choose then between |Oivato é|x|s Ixapo] 
and é]x{s "Ixapo], with probability in favor of the former. 
If |Oivata é]x[s Ixapo] is crowded exactly like Mupivato, the chi will fall 
about where the broken letter (which resembles a chi more closely 
than any other letter) is now found. For a longer name like 
|Gepuata é]x\s "Ikapo] the crowding would need to be greater to bring 
the chi into its present position. 

There is one clue to the location of the fragment within the first 
column. In the 11th line of the second column the numerals oppo- 
site Lvyeés reach to the beginning of the name. They are cor- 
rectly restored as [A[FIJII!. But if these numerals had begun at the 
left margin of the numeral column there would have been a blank 
space of about 0.02 m. between the last obol sign and the initial 
sigma of Xvyeés. Consequently it is clear that the name in line 
with Svyeés in the first column was so long that its final letter 
extended into the place reserved for the numerals of the second 
column. If Kiyev was abbreviated to Kip, the mu would crowd 
the numerals of the second column exactly as they are crowded before 
Yeyeés. There would be no crowding of numerals needed for 
either [Oivato: é]x{s "Ikapo] or [Oepuata élx's "Ixapo]|. Furthermore, 
if E.M. 5395 is placed in the first column so that Mupwata falls in 
the same line with Yvyeés the names we have restored will occupy 
about the same place in the Ionic list of /.G., I, 202 that they occupy 
in the list of the following year, J.G., I°, 203. A tentative restora- 
tion is given below with the numbering of the lines following that of 
the editio minor of the Corpus: 


8 [Oivatoe é]x[s "Ixapo] 
10 
[Mupiwalio rapa 
[ 


13 |’EXaia} 

6. I.G., I, 254: Pentelic marble broken on all sides except at the 
left where the lateral surface is preserved; greatest height 0.117 m.; 
greatest width 0.078 m.; thickness 0.057 m.; height of letters 0.009 
m. 

Although this fragment has been long known and several times 
published, it has never been correctly placed. In the last edition of 
the Corpus it is assigned, somewhat hesitantly, to 7.G., I?, 195 and 
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196. We were led by certain marks of weathering on the edge of the 
lateral face and by the size and character of the letters preserved on 
the obverse to think that it belonged rather with J.G., I?, 204 and 205. 
The authorities of the Epigraphical Museum were kind enough to 
allow the removal of plaster from the reconstructed stele to test this 
conclusion, and we found, in fact, an actual join between /.G., I, 
254 and that part of J.G., I°, 205 published as fragment 78 in the first 
edition of the Corpus (J.G., I?, 240). By this reconstruction frg. 
100 of the old Corpus was displaced from its present position and the 


ATRAHHH 
HH H 
H 


Fic. VI 


end of J.G., I’, 204 and the beginning of J.G., I°, 205 must now be 
changed to read: 


X[/"HHH [Tapco 
HHH 
H ["T]uSpror 


Emi rés wéumrres kai 6- 


From this reconstruction we learn that the tribute of Paros had 
been raised from 16 talents 1200 Dr. to 18 talents, but since the tithe 
of Paros is nowhere preserved for the third assessment period (446- 
443), it is impossible to tell whether the increase was made at the 
time of the assessment of 446 or of 443—at least not until the date of 
frg. 100, which has just been displaced from J.G., I’, 204, has been 
ascertained. 

Unfortunately, this fragment is lost, and the only clue to its loca- 
tion within the quota lists is the number [X]HAA preserved in the 
first line.' Since Paros alone paid a tithe of 1620 Dr. that name may 
be restored with certainty after these numerals, and since the quota 
of Paros had been increased to 1800 Dr. at least as early as 443, frg. 


1 There need be no hesitation about restoring the initial chi, for no city paid a 
tithe between 620 and 650 Dr., and no other initial numeral can be restored. 
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100 must be assigned to one of the lists of the first stele antedating 
443. But Paros does not appear in the lists of the first period 
(454-450). Consequently, a place for frg. 100 must be found be- 
tween 450 and 444. There are four lists in which the tithe of Paros 
is not found, J.G., I°, 197, 199, 200, and 201; and to one of these lists 
the fragment must be assigned. 

I.G., 1°, 197 may be rejected because of its unique appearance. 
It is much more crowded than any of the other lists, and in it the 
letters are small and very closely spaced. As none of the copies of 


Fie. VII 


frg. 100 shows any sign of crowding,' and as Koehler did not hesi- 
tate to assign it to a list quite different in appearance from J.G., P, 
197, it is very unlikely that the fragment belongs with that inscrip- 
tion. There are left the three listsof the third assessment period and 
we have no means of choosing between them. 

Nevertheless, the date for the increase in the tribute of Paros is 
now determinable, for the change from a tithe of 1620 Dr. to one of 
1800 Dr. must have come in 443, at the beginning of the fourth assess- 
ment period. 

7. E.M. 5224; J.G., I°, 197; Hondius, Novae Inscriptiones A tticae, 
pp. 108-111, Pl. VIII. 

This fragment has been assigned to J.G., I’, 197 by Hiller von 
Gaertringen, following Hondius, but it does not agree with that 
inscription either in size of letters or in the spacing of letters hori- 
zontally within aline. J.G., I?, 197 is peculiar in that it is the only 
list on a narrow face of the stele in which the names were arranged in 
three columns. Because of this arrangement the letters had to be 
crowded considerably to make space for the extra column of names. 
In I.G., I°, 197, for example, nine letters occupy a space horizontally 
on the stone of 0.093 m., while in the fragment published by Hondius 
the same number of letters occupy 0.130 m. Furthermore, the 

1 Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, no. 245; Pittakys, Ephemeris, no. 1275; 
Koehler, op. cit., Pl. V1, frg. 85. 
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height of the letters in J.G., I?, 197 is 0.008 m., while in Hondius’ 
fragment the height is 0.010 m. Also, the surface of J.G., I*, 197 is 
badly weathered and pitted, while the surface of E.M. 5224 is smooth 
and well preserved. 

The fragment belongs to a list where the 3-bar sigma was used 
together with the triangular rho and the later phi. Of the first eight 
lists, all but the sixth have the earlier sigma. In five of these (/.G., 
I?, 191, 192, 194, 195, 197) appears the triangular rho, and in two of 


Fic. VIII 


the five the later phi is used (/.G., ?, 195 and 197). We have already 
seen that the fragment does not belong with the second of these two 
lists. It must, in fact, be assigned to J.G., I?, 195 even though Hon- 
dius relied upon the late form of the phz in his fragment when he 
concluded that it could not be a part of this very list. There is, 
however, no uniformity about the letter phi in J.G., I?, 195. An 
observation shows that of the six examples preserved in the extant 
fragments of the inscription three have the earlier form and three are 
like the one phi of E.M. 5224, with the vertical bar extending beyond 
the confines of the circle. The Corpus is misleading in not recog- 
nizing the fact that both forms occur. 

Of the three early lists where the triangular rho is used J.G., I?, 191 
is impossible because the numerals there follow the names; /.G., I’, 
192 must be rejected because in it nine letters occupy a space of only 
0.10 m. upon a line; and /.G., I?, 194 must be rejected because of 
duplication of names. These are only the more serious difficulties 
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encountered when one tries to place the fragment in any one of these 
lists. But in J.G., I?, 195 the horizontal spacing and the height of 
letters is the same as in E.M. 5224; the preservation of the marble is 
identical; and there is no duplication of names. There need be no 
hesitation about placing the fragment below the other island names 
in the fourth column of J.G., I?, 195. 

8. E.M. 2493: Pentelic marble broken on all sides; greatest height 
0.093 m.; greatest width 0.06 m.; thickness 0.05 m.; height of letters 
0.01 m. 

This fragment belongs to the assessment list of 425, /.G., I°, 63, as 
will be apparent to any one who compares the two. They have the 
same narrowly spaced lines with comparatively large letters, and 
E.M. 2493 has also the easily recognizable writing of the assessment 
list. No place for the fragment within the inscription has been 
found. We can only say that it probably does not belong with any 
group of names in the extant fragments assigned by the Corpus to 
I.G., 63. 

We have also tried to combine it with fragments t, u, v, w, and 
w’, now published erroneously as part of the assessment list of 421, 
I.G., T°, 64, but without success. It cannot be assigned to /.G., I’, 
64 for exactly the same reason that fragments ¢, u, v, w, and w’ do not 
belong there. The spacing of lines and letters does not agree. In 
E.M. 2493 and in the fragments wrongly assigned to /.G., [°, 64, five 
lines occupy a vertical space of about 0.06 m., whereas in /.G., I’, 64 
proper five lines measure 0.072 m.' 


1 Before examining the stones we had been inclined to follow Bannier in his attri- 
bution of frgs. t-w and x to 1.G., I?, 64. West and Meritt, A.J.A., X XIX, p. 59, 
note 2. That attribution is, as shown above, impossible. 

ALLEN B. WEsT 
BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
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AN ALEXANDRIAN CARVED CASKET OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY 

Ivory and bone carvings, in spite of their delicacy and fragility, 
frequently supply, in lieu of more important monuments, the evi- 
dence by which the development of art may be traced. Thus our 
knowledge of Byzantine art depends in large measure on the charm- 
ing caskets of wood inlaid with ivory plaques, which are to be seen in 
numerous museums of Europe. 

A favorite type of jewel casket during the Byzantine period was 
the oblong box with truncated top of which there are examples in the 
Museo Civico at Pisa,' in the Morgan Collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum,’ and elsewhere.* This shape was not original with Byzan- 
tine artists as has hitherto been supposed, but was popular several 
centuries earlier among the craftsmen of Alexandria, who, as will be 
shown, derived it from Egyptian prototypes of early date. 

The Princeton Museum of Art is fortunate in possessing several 
fragments of Alexandrian carving which once decorated such a box 
(Fig. 1). This figure reproduces seven bits of carved bone of which 
six represent Nereids, half-reclining, with fluttering drapery arched 
behind their heads. One of these (1b) is riding on the back of a 
spotted hippocamp, while four others lean in graceful pose against a 
rock, and a fifth (la) should be restored to correspond with 1g. 
On both of these pieces part of a dolphin’s tail appears at the left. 
Five of the carvings show the head of the Nereid in profile to the left. 
These heads are identical in treatment, with flame-like hair sweeping 
back from face and brow. All are held at the same angle and in each 
case the bridge of the nose is specially prominent. Presumably 
Figure 1b should be supplied with a similar head. The small 
central fragment, Figure 1d, while stylistically of the same period 
proves on the basis of careful measurement not to belong to the 
same box. 

The Nereid subject was common enough among Alexandrian 
craftsmen of the third and fourth centuries, to which period the 
Princeton examples belong. The Cairo Museum has a bit of bone 
carving with a similar subject,‘ but in addition to the Nereid and 
spotted hippocamp, a Triton appears at the left offering a platter of 
fruit, and a dolphin serves as a support for the Nereid’s left arm. 

‘ Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana UL, p. 607, fig. 432. 

2 No. 17.190.239, formerly in the Hoentschel Collection. See A.J.A. 1919, 
p. 408, fig. 6. 

* For a similar example of the tenth century in the Louvre see Molinier, Cata- 
logue des Ivoires, p. 27, fig. 11. 

* Strzygowski, Catalogue Général du Musée du Caire, Koptische Kunst, no. 7108. 
p. 189, fig. 244. 
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This fragment shows evidence of more careful workmanship than 
the Princeton examples. The surface modelling is softer and the 
proportions more accurate, though the deterioration of art is 
already apparent in the rendering of extremities and the pained 
facial expressions. Since the date of this carving is given as the 
second or the third century a.p.' the Princeton plaques may be dated 


Figure 2. Bone CarvING IN THE BERKSHIRE ATHENAEUM 


Ficure 3. Bone CARVING IN THE BERKSHIRE ATHENAEUM 


in the third or fourth century, because the treatment of the bodies 
is more summary, the outlines sharper and more pronounced, and 
the surfaces flatter, as might be expected under the influence of 
Coptic art. 

The Kaiser-Friederich Museum has a fragment similar to the 
example in Cairo, in which a Nereid is taking an apple (?) from a 
basket offered by a male figure at the left.2. This, too, must be dated 


1 Op. cit. 190. 
? Otto Pelka, Elfenbein, p. 47, fig. 19. 
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somewhat earlier than the Princeton carvings, if one may judge from 
the rounder contours and higher relief. 

The Graeco-Roman Museum at Alexandria possesses several 
representations of Nereids carved on bone plaques. Two of these ! 
recline against rocks with a curious hour-glass cutting on the side, 
which closely corresponds with the cutting in Figure 1 (e, f, g). 
That bone carving was an important form of art in Egypt during the 
third and fourth centuries is evident from the large number of frag- 
ments which were found among the ash-heaps and graves of Shurafa,” 
whence came another Nereid.* Like the Princeton examples this 
one shows the same carelessness of execution, the same dispropor- 
tionate length of body, with the abdomen appearing in frontal view, 
while the rest of the body is in profile. 

Perhaps the chief interest of the Princeton carvings is the fact 
that six of the pieces belong together (Fig. 1 except d), and that the 
approximate size and shape of the box, which they adorned, may 
be determined (Fig. 4). Moreover, by a piece of extraordinary 
good luck, two more fragments have been discovered in the 
Berkshire Athenaeum at Pittsfield, Mass., which clearly belong 
to the same box (Figs. 2 and 3). Thus all but one piece of the 
original box is known. 

The longest fragment is Figure lc. Allowing for a slight margin 
beyond the sea horse’s head we may assume that the total length 
was 22.5cem. To this must be added a sufficient amount to permit 
of a separate border of plain bone, possibly 2cm. at each end, for the 
wood around the bone plaques was regularly concealed by borders of 
the same material, sometimes ornamented with a simple design of 
parallel incised lines. This would give the box a total length of 
26.5 em., which accords well with the cover measurements. It will 


1 Strzygowski, Hellenistische und koptische Kunst in Alexandria, pls. I and I, 
nos. 1998 and 1999. 

? British School of Archaeology in Egypt, Heliopolis, Kafra, Ammar and 
Shurafa, p. 42. 

3 Op. cit., pl. XLIX, no. 32. 

4 Professor Mather of Princeton called my attention to these, and Mr. Ballard, 
the curator of the Berkshire Athenaeum, kindly supplied me with photographs and 
measurements. The Pittsfield carvings were purchased from the same dealer 
from whom the Princeton examples came, M. Khyatt of Cairo. 

5 The measurements of the fragments are as follows: 

Fig. la=14.7 cm. long (length incomplete), 6.7 cm. high. 
“ 1b=20 ecm. length of completed base, 9.5 cm. high, 10.5 cm. length of 
completed side. 
le =21.5 cm. long (length incomplete), 7 cm. high. 
“ le =12.4 em. long, 7.8 cm. high. 
“ 1f=15.5 em. length of completed base, 11 cm. length of side, 4.7 cm. 
width at the top, 9.5 em. high. 
 1g=17.5 em. long, 7 em. high. 
“ 2=20.1 cm. long (length incomplete) 6.8 em. high. 
‘* 3=15.5 em. length of completed base, 9.5 em. high. 

6 Strzygowski, Catalogue Général du Musée du Caire, Koptische Kunst, pl. XIV, 

no. 7070, shows a border of this type. 
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be noted that in the restoration (Fig. 4) the left end of the plaque 
on the long side of the box projects slightly beyond the inner line 
of the border. This projection would not have been apparent on 
the original box for this end is shaved very thin and was slipped 
beneath the edge of the border. 

In the case of the fragment, lg, we have a total length of 17.5 cm. 
Allowing for a border of 2 cm. this becomes 21.5 cm. and thus the 
approximate width of the casket is determined. Figure la corre- 
sponds to Figure lg in subject. Permitting sufficient space for the 
completion of the dolphin at the left the two plaques also correspond 
in length and form the two ends of the box. To be sure there is a 
difference of .3 cm. in the height of the two pieces, but one may not 
expect too great accuracy, especially as any slight discrepancy 
might have been concealed by the finishing border. 

The other long side of the box, corresponding with 1c, was formed 
by the piece in the Berkshire Athenaeum (Fig. 2) which with the 
composition completed is approximately the same length. This 
represents a Nereid reclining at the left, in position identical with 
that of the Nereid on Ic, save for the turnof the head. The drapery 
billows out below and above the arms to correspond with the arrange- 
ment on the companion piece. Welcome variety is lent to the compo- 
sition by the half-length male figure at the right, who bears on his 
shoulder a basket of fruit. 

Figure 1b, a trapezoid having the same subject as lc, would occupy 
the long sloping side of the cover above l1c.' The fact that the 
length of 1b is 2 cm. shorter than that of le is no great obstacle 
as may be seen in the restoration (Fig. 4). Indeed this difference 
in length is necessary because otherwise the sloping cover would 
not allow sufficient space for a border in uniformity with that on 
the box proper. 

Figure 1f would form one of the short sides of the cover above la or 
lg (the same difference of 2 cm. exists between the lengths of 1f and 
lg as between the lengths of lb and 1c). The piece in the Berkshire 
Athenaeum (Fig. 3) which is identical in subject, arrangement of 
drapery, and in position, save for the treatment of the left arm, would 
form the other short side of the cover. 

Figure le is of oblong shape and does not correspond in any of its 
measurements with the other fragments, though stylistically it can 
only belong with them. It should be restored on the top of the 
truncated cover (Fig. 4). The restoration, being drawn all in one 
plane, gives a distorted view. One must imagine this top piece in a 
plane parallel with the bottom of the box. Caskets of the Byzantine 

' A trapezoidal piece, representing a Nereid, and having the borders of bone 


still in place may be seen in the Cairo Museum. Strzygowski, op. cit., pl. XTV, 
no. 7070. 
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period frequently had an ivory plaque in such position. This piece is 
of special importance, for used in conjunction with the other frag- 
ments it helps to determine the width of the borders and the result- 
ant length of the box. The cover, therefore, originally had one 
piece of carved bone for each of its five faces, exclusive of the borders. 
The only missing piece is the long side of the cover which once 
occupied a position above Figure 2. The fragment, Figure 1d, can- 
not be restored to fit this space, because the half-length figure is 
much too short. It seems clearly to belong to a smaller box. 

The Princeton casket in its original state must have been a pleas- 
ing object, for, in spite of the deterioration of art at this period, these 
bits of carving preserve something of the charm and impressionism of 
Hellenistic work as it was executed in the earlier, more flourishing 
days of the Alexandrian School. 

It is evident that later Byzantine craftsmen derived this type of 
carved box from Alexandria. Possibly Alexandria was the center 
of a large export trade and supplied Constantinople directly with her 
handicraft. At any rate the shape which was in vogue in the third 
century A.D. was continued in the later centuries. The question 
then arises where did the Alexandrian artist get the truncated pyra- 
midal shape? Did it come from Greece, or the Islands, or was it 
native to Egypt? 

A careful examination of the toilet boxes represented on Attic 
grave stelae and on white lekythoi does not reveal this type, nor does 
it appear, so far as I have been able to discover, on vases of Southern 
Italy. The pyxisiscommon and also the oblong casket. Sometimes 
the casket has four short legs and generally it is represented with the 
lid raised, but always the cover is flat. A different type may be seen 
on Greek stelae from South Russia.!. Here the pyxis frequently has 
an undecorated conical top, but there is no evidence of a truncated 
form. Sarcophagi from Asia Minor and Etruria sometimes have 
gable tops, but these covers are never truncated. 

The Cretan larnakes of Minoan times have a truncated pyramidal 
top, though the flat ridge is somewhat narrow in most examples and 
likely to project beyond the sloping sides. One of these larnakes 
closely approximates the truncated form of the Princeton casket.’ 
Crete, however, did not originate this shape. Sir Arthur Evans sees 
striking Egyptian influence in the painted designs of the larnakes and 
says * that these sarcophagi are “little more than translations into 
painted clay of the wooden chests that played an important part in 


1 Kieseritsky-Watzinger, Griechische Grab-reliefs aus Stidrussland, Pl. X11, 160 
and Pl. XIV, 205. 

2 Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, p. 137, fig. 51. Another interest- 
ing one appears in Daremberg et Saglio v. Sarcophagus, p. 1065, fig. 6099. 

> Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, p. 9, 
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the furniture of contemporary Eyptian houses and which also at 
times served a funereal purpose.”’ 

It seems clear, then, that the box with truncated or ‘mastaba’ top 
was native to Egypt and that it was in use at an early date. Cer- 
tainly this form was employed in architecture throughout the history 
of Egypt, as may be seen in the mastabas and temple pylons. The 
same shape was also used for the covers of sarcophagi. Maspero 
tells us ' that the anthropoid coffin was generally enclosed in a mas- 
sive rectangular coffin having a cover of prismatic form. It may 
be that a treasure box of this shape was suggested by the treasure 
houses of the dead.’ 

The fact that the box with truncated pyramidal cover was used only 
in Egypt before the Byzantine period throws light on another prob- 
lem of Early Christian archaeology. In the Vatican Museum are 
two porphyry sarcophagi of St. Helena and Constantia, long thought 
to be of Alexandrian workmanship of the fourth century.* Some 
scholars have considered that these sarcophagi were made at Alexan- 
dria because of the material, porphyry, which could come only 
from Egypt. But this fact alone is not conclusive, because the 
material may have been exported to Italy and the sarcophagi 
carved there. A much more convincing argument for the Egyptian 
manufacture of these sarcophagi is the distinctive shape. These 
sarcophagi, as well as the top of a third, which is preserved in the 
Alexandria Museum,‘ all show truncated pyramidal covers in form 
just like that of the carved boxes of bone which were so popular in 
Alexandria at the time the sarcophagi were made. 

Kate McK. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON, N. J. 

1 Guide de Visiteur au Musée du Caire, p. 4. 

2 For a similar idea see the article, Some Roman Terra-Cotta Savings Banks by 
David M. Robinson in A.J.A., 1924, pp. 248 ff., where the similarity and possible 
connection between the bee-hive money box and the bee-hive tombs or treasuries 
in Greece is pointed out. 

3 Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, pp. 131, 134, figs. 76, 77; Strzygowski, 


Orient oder Rom, p. 79. 
‘ Strzygowski, op. cit., p. 79, fig. 37. 
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THE IMPERIAL PORTRAITS AT CORINTH 
I 
Tue 


A FINE Roman portrait head found in the American excavations 
at Corinth (Fig. 1) has been published by E. H. Swift as Tiberius.’ 
This identification has been disputed: Dr. Frederik Poulsen confi- 
dently believes it to be Caligula;* Mr. Holland was strongly im- 


Figure 1. Heap at Corintu 


pressed by its resemblance to Claudius; Professor Studniczka‘ 
suggested an identification as the third Drusus, son of Germanicus. 
An adequate consideration of these possibilities requires a rather 
broad survey of Julio-Claudian iconography. 

Swift’s identification is probably that which naturally is suggested 
by a front view of the head. Such a view shows no features markedly 
different from those of Tiberius, and in two conspicuous details— 
the arrangement of the locks over the forehead and the sensitive 
mouth—the correspondence is very satisfactory. The illustration 
of a Tiberius in Berlin‘ perhaps shows this resemblance, in compari- 

14.J.A., XXV, 1921, pp. 248-265, pls. VITI-IX. 

2 R. Arch. XVII, 1923, pp. 229-230. 

’ Arch. Anz., 1921, col. 338. 

4 Kurze Beschreibung d. ant. Skulpt. im Alt. Mus., 1922, no. 345, pl. 65a. 
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son with Swift’s Plate VIII, as clearly as any other. And even in 
profile the mouth and chin, though they must be considered a little 
idealized in the Corinth head, correspond well to the same features 
in many portraits of Tiberius. 
The upper part of the face, as seen in profile, tells a different story. 

I have not seen a profile photograph of any of the better portraits 
of Tiberius, but the profile may be seen in the illustration of a head 
in Candia,! in Bernoulli’s drawing? of the head in Berlin men- 
tioned above, and in the illustration of a fayence bust in Paris. ** 
It appears without significant variation in a great number of sculp- 
tured portraits and, of course, on the coins.* The nose is thin, high, 
and very “Roman.” The forehead is usually high, and is always 
straight except, sometimes, for a prominent section across the top; 
in these cases the slope is the opposite of that in the head at Corinth. 

Swift‘ notes these characteristic features and the divergences 
from them in the Corinth head and observes that “the profile has, 
of course, been idealized considerably, yet without in any way alter- 
ing its essential character.’”” A comparison of our head (Fig. 1) 
with the profile of Tiberius does not support this conclusion. The 
nose is a totally different nose and the forehead is literally as differ- 
ent as it could be. The difference in the upper part of the face is 
so thoroughgoing as to justify the positive statement that the head, 
though it resembles Tiberius in some respects, is nota portrait of him. 

Veiled heads of Tiberius would be especially valuable in compari- 
son. The veil worn by the figure in Margam® is new, according to 
Michaelis. The figure in Naples® is a portrait of a generalized sort; 
the identity is uncertain. Through the courtesy of Mr. Brusin, di- 
rector of the museum in Aquileia, I am permitted to publish a photo- 
graph of the veiled figure there (Fig. 2).’ The forehead is straight 
and fairly high. The hair, which is bruised, shows an arrangement 
somewhat unlike that of our head; moreover the locks are longer and 
more widely spaced, so that the effect isquite different. The upper lip 
is unduly prominent; the mouth has a cruel expression suggesting the 

1 A.J.A., I, 1897, pl. XII, no. 

2 Rom. Ikon., I, 1, p. 154, fig. 

2a Jb. Arch. I., XL, 1925, pl. Rohe 15 (Delbriick). 

8 For good examples see Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pl. XXXII, nos. 17-20; Num. 
Zeit., XXXIV, 1902, pl. VI, 1-2; Monnaies Romaines Impériales, collections 
Vautier et Collignon (a sale catalogue), pls. VI-VII, nos. 211-215; here no. 14 
does not show the usual profile. 

*A.J.A., XXV, 1921, pp. 250-252. 

5 Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 516, no. 2; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 153, no. 50; 
Poulsen, Greek and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses, p. 58, no. 37; ef. 
Swift, article cited p. 259. 

® No. 5615; Ruesch, Guida ?, p. 198, no. 793; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 172, no. 
16; cf. Swift, l.c. 

7 Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 154, no. 55; Reinach, Répertoire de la Statuaire, II, 
579, 7; ef. Swift, l.c. The figure was published by Maionica in Mitt. d. Central- 
Commission: Mr. Brusin very kindly sent me a reprint of this article. I regret 
that I can not give a more precise reference. 
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Ny Carlsberg Caligula, soon to be mentioned, rather than most 
portraits of Tiberius. The chin is narrow, long, and not prominent; 
the lower lip is sunken as is usual in portraits of Tiberius and other 
Claudians. The apparent age is greater than in any other portrait 
of Tiberius that I have seen; on this point the photograph is 
somewhat misleading. If this statue is really Tiberius, it is his most 
unflattering portrait. Certainly, it lends no support to a corre- 
sponding identification for our head. The same may be said of the 
veiled portrait in Boston.' 

Quite recently a veiled portrait has been found and published 
as an unquestionable Tiberius.2 It was found near Lake Nemi and 
is in remarkable preservation. It has been illustrated only in front 
view and that is not, as has been seen, the best view by which to dis- 
tinguish Tiberius from other Claudians. The locks over the fore- 
head are arranged in about the manner usual for Tiberius; but the 
forehead is not high, and the mouth has not the sensitiveness which 
frequently appears in portraits of Tiberius. The published illustra- 
tion shows little resemblance to the head at Corinth. 

I know of only one head identified as Tiberius which shows a 
forehead sloping like that of our head: it is a bronze head in the 
Museo Nazionale at Rome.* The identification is probably incor- 
rect. The subject may be the same as that of our head or it may be 
an idealized portrait of the younger Drusus. The arrangement of 
the locks over the forehead is not that which is usual in portraits 
of Tiberius. 

In considering the portraits of Caligula one must start from the 
beginning, since none exists which is universally accepted. The 
“Capitoline type,”’ thought by Bernoulli‘ to be the best possibility, 
is still accepted by some scholars.’ Banké,*® however, disputed this 
identification, and named as true portraits of Caligula a head now 
in the Museo Civico in Trieste and another now in the Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptotek.’?’ Later Studniczka* found reasons for assigning a 
different name to the “Capitoline type’” and took the Ny Carlsberg 


1 Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, pp. 194-195, no. 111. 

2 Illustrated London News, Jan. 31, 1925. 

§ No. 1058; Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale Romano, * 
p. 197, no. 478; Anderson’s photograph 2492. 

* Op. cit., II, 1, pp. 315 ff. 

5 Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 109, no. 33; Lippold, in Rém. Mitt., XX-XIII, 1918, 
pp. 24 f. 

6 Arch.-epig. Mitt. aus Oest.-Ung., X VIII, 1895, pp. 67-69, with illustration of the 
head now in Trieste. Professor Piero Sticotti kindly called my attention to this 
publication. 

7 No. 637, Lippold, in Rém. Mitt., XX XIII, 1918, pp. 24-30, with references; 
Poulsen, [konographische Miscellen, pp. 61-72. Principal illustrations: Hekler, 
Greek and Roman Portraits, 182b; Jh. Oest. Arch. I., XIV, 1911, figs. 158 f. on pp. 
264 f. 

8 Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 532 ff. 

® See the second section of this paper. 
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bust, now very well known, as the standard for portraits of Caligula. 
This opinion has found general acceptance. 

This portrait, with its clear indication of incipient baldness, cor- 
responds well with ancient descriptions of Caligula and fairly well 
with his numismatic portraits:! if the bust is antique, it will prob- 
ably be accepted as Caligula. Its genuineness was questioned by 
Furtwingler and recently by Lippold, but is defended with apparent 
suecess by Poulsen. Mrs. Strong* says that the head is ancient, the 


Figure 2. Trserrus (?): Museum 3. Museo Crvico 
AT AQUILEIA AT TRIESTE 

bust modern. Studniczka mentioned also two other portraits of 
Caligula: one in the Louvre* and one in the museum at Candia‘ 
in Crete. These do appear to represent the same man as the Ny 
Carlsberg bust. The bust in the Louvre shows him younger than 
the others; the Candia bust is idealized and rather characterless. 

There is also the head in the Museo Civico at Trieste (Fig. 3).° 
The nose is partly lost. In the high, straight forehead, the arrange- 
ment of the locks over the forehead, the lips, and indeed in all 
respects this head is very close to the portrait in Candia: the only 
difference is that the hair is thinner in the Trieste head. Banké 


1 For coins of Caligula see Bernoulli, op. cit. 11, 1, pl. XXXIV, 1-3; Collections 
Vautier et Collignon, pl. IX, 258-270. 

2 J.R.S., VI, 1916, p. 29. 

3 Poulsen, op. cit. p. 66, fig. 17. 

* Poulsen, op. cit. p. 67, fig. 18; Mariani in A.J.A., I, 1897, pp. 266-268, fig. 1 and 
pl. XII, no. 1. 

* The photograph was very kindly sent me by Professor Piero Sticotti. 
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noted also a strong resemblance to the Ny Carlsberg bust. Then 
there are two bronze busts published by Mrs. Strong ! as probably 
Caligula, to which Poulsen? referred with somewhat exaggerated 
conservatism: there is certainly no doubt that the two represent the 
same man, and it is at least very nearly certain that the man is 
Caligula. The chin, in these two portraits, is a little more receding 
than elsewhere, but very slightly more than in the Ny Carlsberg 
bust; and the correspondence in other points is quite satisfactory. 
Another bronze bust of Caligula has recently been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum,’ and a marble bust by the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek.* In the latter case the identification is certain, in the 
former probable. 

A marble bust in the Metropolitan Museum in New York® is 
identified by Poulsen as Caligula; this is indubitably correct. As a 
portrait this bust stands midway between the cruelly literal Ny 
Carlsberg bust and the impersonal Cretan head, and is a better work 
of art than either. A head in Worcester, Massachusetts® is said to 
have been found with the Metropolitan bust and resembles it very 
much, both in style and in the features of the man. The writer in the 
Worcester Bulletin suggests that the Metropolitan portrait is Gaius 
Caesar the other Lucius Caesar, and Swift’ considers these identifica- 
tions not improbable. The two were not set up as a group however 
since one is a bust and the other is a head and neck shaped for in- 
sertion into a statue; and it is clear, as was said above, that the bust 
is Caligula. The resemblance between the two heads is very close, 
whether seen from the front or in profile: in forehead, eyes, lips, chin, 
and contour of the skull they are almost identical. The ears are 
different, which matters little. The nose of the Worcester head is 
more youthful than that of the Metropolitan bust, resembling the 
nose of the youthful portrait in the Louvre. The difference in age 
suffices amply to explain such differences in expression as exist. In 
short, there is no doubt that both portraits represent Caligula. 

There is an interesting difference in the hair: in the Worcester 
head, where the man is some three years younger, the hair is thinner, 
and the forehead is distinctly higher on the sides than in the centre; 
it seems to be the beginning of the same type of baldness as appears 
in the Ny Carlsberg bust. We may assume that this represents fairly 


1 J.R.S., VI, 1916, pp. 27-46; bust in museum at Colchester, pls. I—II, fig. 1 on 
p. 29; bust owned by Pollak, pl. III. 

2 Op. cit. p. 70. 

3B. Metr. Mus. XIX, 1924, pp. 70-71. 

‘ Poulsen in R. Arch. XVII, 1923, pp. 223-229. 

5 A.J.A., XVIII, 1914, p. 415, fig. 5; Miss Richter in B. Metr. Mus., IX, 1914, 
pp. 60-61, figs. 2-3; Richter, Handbook of the Classical Collection, p. 248, fig. 151; 
Poulsen, op. cit. pp. 67-68 and pls. 26-28. 

* B. Worcester Art Museum, V, 1914, no. 3, p. 12 and figs. on pp. 4-5. 

7A.J.A., XXV, 1921, pp. 356 f., nos. 2-3. 
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faithfully the state of Caligula’s hair at the time the portrait was 
made; as baldness increased, faithfulness in representing it dimin- 
ished, except in unusual cases. 

With these ten portraits, all rather well preserved and three of 
remarkable excellence, we are in a fairly good position to judge a 
new candidate. It is significant that, of the ten, the one which 
most closely resembles the Corinth head is the poorest portrait, that 
in Candia. In the chin and the nose and the formal arrangement of 
the hair over the forehead, that head is more like ours than is any 
of the others; and it is in these features that the resemblance lies. 
But Caligula’s mouth has a singular form, most frankly presented 
in the Ny Carlsberg bust but more or less perceptible in all the 
others, and quite different from the mouth of the head in Corinth. 
Caligula’s eyebrows are straight, except in the Candia head; the 
Corinth man’s are arched. Caligula’s forehead is straight, with a 
very slight depression at the root of the nose; while the head in 
Corinth has a sloping forehead, with a very distinct depression. In 
this respect Caligula is almost or quite as unlike our head as is 
Tiberius. Poulsen perhaps considers that this objection is suffi- 
ciently met by his remark! that the sculptors, not finding it desir- 
able to represent his baldness faithfully, treated his forehead 
according to their varying tastes. However, none of the ten por- 
traits shows a forehead even approximately as low as that of our 
head; and, still more important, none of them shows a sloping fore- 
head. Acomparison of the profiles of the eight heads of which profile 
illustrations have been published will show that the upper part of 
the face is quite consistently represented in essentials, and that it is 
very radically different from the corresponding features in our head. 
The identification as Caligula is impossible. 

In the case of Claudius we have, in addition to the coins,’ a large 
number of sculptured portraits universally accepted. In these por- 
traits the general shape of the face is much the same as that of our 
head. In a majority of cases, perhaps, the forehead is straight; 
sometimes it slopes, though scarcely so much as in the head at Cor- 
inth. The noses are quite similar. The most striking differences 
are in the eyes, which in the certain portraits are set deep under 
overhanging brows and have a weak and pathetic expression, and 
in the lips, which are usually thick and suggestive of stupidity; they 
are very unlike the lips of our head.’ 

The head in the museum at Aquileia (Fig. 4) is an unmistakable 

! Op. cit. pp. 69 f. 

* Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pl. XXXIV, 9-12; Collections Vautier et Collignon, pls. 
1X-X, 275-300. 

’ The resemblances to our head may be seen, as well as anywhere, in a Claudius 
in the Lateran (room VI, no. 352; Arndt-Bruckmann, Gr. u. rém. Portrdts, 707; 


Studniezka, Zur Ara Pacis, pl. I, 3) and one in the Vatican (Sala Rotunda, 551; 
Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pl. XVII; Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, 180). 
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and fairly typical Claudius. It shows rather more desire to 
strengthen the face than is usual in his portraits, though the result 
is only a cross expression. A head recently placed in the museum 
at Sparta (Fig. 5)? is more thoroughly typical in the features and 
expression: the photograph shows the usual age, shape of the face, 
lined forehead, unhappy eyes, thick lips, furrows in the cheeks, and 
indeed every feature that characterizes this emperor. Mr. Woodward 
adds that the forehead is just a little receding. In the arrangement 
of the hair the head at Sparta resembles our head quite as much as 


Figure 5. Museum aT 
SPARTA 
Figure 4. CuLauprus: MusEUM AT 

AQUILEIA 


the Candia Caligula or as any portrait of Tiberius. This head, 
then, proves that the arrangement of the hair which occurs in the 
Corinth head is not unknown in portraits of Claudius. Otherwise 
the Sparta head resembles ours no more than does any other 
Claudius. 

Unfortunately, though naturally in view of the course of his life, 
all or nearly all of the portraits of Claudius represent him in mid- 
dle age. There is one youthful head, however, in the Museo Nazion- 
ale in Rome* which is regarded as Claudius by Hekler. Paribeni 

1 Bernoulli, op. cit. Il; 1, p. 340, no. 35 and p. 309; Reinach, Répertoire de la 
Statuaire V, 318, 1. For the photograph and permission to publish it I owe thanks 
to Mr. Brusin, Director of the museum at Aquileia. 

2 Dressel and Milchhoefer, in Ath. Mitt., Il, 1877, p. 364, no. 148. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Woodward both for calling my attention to this head and for 
providing the photograph. I have not seen the head itself. 


3 No. 616; Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale Romano,‘ p. 
230, no. 614; Hekler, op. cit. 181; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 170, no. 10. 
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leaves the identification doubtful as between Claudius and a type 
soon to be discussed, which is believed by some scholars to represent 
Drusus, son of Germanicus. Bernoulli, and recently Poulsen! and 
Studniczka? favor this latter theory, which is certainly suggested 
by the arrangement of the hair, combed down almost straight to a 
short distance above the brows. There is no reason however to 
suppose that this mode was limited to one man or to a few men. In 
other features the head would do very well for a young Claudius; 
and the overshadowed, helpless-looking eyes are decisive. 

This head Studniczka finds closest of all the portraits of the type to 
our head (which he assigns to the alleged Drusus type just men- 
tioned) *; and the resemblance is certainly considerable. Another 
point in favor of Claudius is that the inscription * which Swift regards 
as strong evidence for Tiberius, seems to refer to a dedication to 
Claudius: Mr. Woodwood has kindly suggested that the puzzling 
first line may contain the name of his mother Antonia, and the 
name Tiberius belongs, of course, to Claudius as well as to the 
emperor who bears it in history. 

On the other hand it may be urged that the eyes, which tend to 
prove that the head in the Museo Nazionale is Claudius, tend also 
to prove it a man different from ours. The lips, which might be 
significant, are largely new. There is little similarity in general 
expression. As for the inscription, there is no proof, nor even indica- 
tion, that it had any connection with the statue. Considering every- 
thing, however, one may say that our head is more like Claudius 
than any other emperor; and it might be regarded as a youthful 
Claudius with some probability, if there were no better identification. 

There is one portrait, and so far as I know only one, which so 
closely resembles the head at Corinth that a comparison leaves no 
doubt of a common subject. It is in the museum at Cagliari.® 
The resemblance appears clearly in illustrations—Taramelli’s 
Fig. 4 is fortunately taken from almost the same point of view as 
Swift’s Plate [X—and is confirmed by an examination of the Cag- 
liari head itself. The proportions and general shape of the face are 
virtually identical in the two portraits; the same may be said of the 
eyes, the nose, and both lips, even to the slight depressions above and 
below. The eyebrows are not so regularly curved, at the inner 
ends, in the Cagliari head as in ours, though this difference is less 
in reality than it appears in Taramelli’s Fig. 3; in each case the brow 
is scarcely perceptible over the outer half of the eye. The depression 


1 Op. cit. p. 60. 

2 Arch. Anz., 1921, col. 338. 

31 learn this from a note kindly sent me by Professor Studniczka. 

*A.J.A., XXV, 1921, p. 254, fig. 1(Swift); A.J.A., XXVI, 1922, p. 461, no. 30, 
fig. 11 (Dean). 

5 Taramelli, Not. Scav. 1919, pp. 118-120, figs. 3-4 on pp. 116-117; 
Guida del Museo Nazionale di Cagliari, p. 125, no. 135, pl. XLVI, fig. 
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at the root of the nose appears in similar wise in both heads, except 
that the slopes meet at an angle in the Sardinian head, rather than 
in a curve asin ours. The foreheads of course have different appear- 
ances, because the hair is combed straighter, and brought down 
farther, in the one case than in the other; the general idealized style 
of our head would surely not permit a treatment of the hair as in 
the Cagliari portrait. In the actual forms of the forehead, no dissimi- 
larity can be observed: if the hair, in the Corinth head, were combed 


Photo Giraudon 


Figure 6. Heap IN THE LOUVRE 


straight down till it just reached the bulge above the eyes, the result- 
ant effect would be what we find in the Sardinian portrait. 

In publishing that portrait, Taramelli noted its resemblance to 
a statue from Veii, now in the Lateran museum,' and to a head in 
the Capitoline museum.? With this last head may certainly be 
grouped a head in the Vatican,’ and another in the Ny Carlsberg 


1 Room IV; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 204, pl. TX, ef. p. 169, no. 7; Benndorf- 
Schoene, Die ant. Bildw. d. Lat. Mus., p. 68, no. 103; Helbig, Ftihrer * I1, p. 8, no. 
1155. 

2 Stanza degli Imperatori, no. 7; Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 189, pl. 47; Ber- 
noulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 168, no. 1, P; 206, pl. XII; Hekler, op. cit. 185a. 

3 Sala dei Busti 385; Amelung, Die Sculpt. d. Vat. Mus., U1, p. 570, pl. 65. 
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Glyptotek.t That the subject of these three heads is portrayed 
also by the statue from Veii and the Cagliari head, and consequently 
by the head at Corinth, is beyond reasonable doubt. 

As another possible portrait of the man I would suggest a head 
with mourning beard in the Louvre? (Fig. 6). The bust is modern. 
The lower lip and the chin correspond very closely to those features 
in the Corinth head, as do the eyes and the brows. The nose is 
partly new, but could well have had the same form. The hair is 
combed straight down on the forehead, much as in the Cagliari 
head, though the forehead is not made so low. It is sufficiently low, 
however, to prevent a positive conclusion as to whether its form is 
the same as in the Corinth head. In the shape of the face the two 
heads correspond very well; but it must be noted that the shape of 
the skull differs considerably from that of the head in Cagliari. 

Bernoulli had suggested for the Capitoline head the name of 
Drusus the Younger, son of Tiberius, and this suggestion is repeated 
by Taramelli for the Sardinian portrait. There are however a num- 
ber of sculptured portraits—the Turin-Madrid type of Bernoulli*— 
which correspond so well with the numismatic portraits of Drusus 
that there is no disagreement as to the proper name for them; and 
they differ considerably from the group which has been assembled 
around the Cagliari head. In both groups the forehead slopes, 
though in the Turin-Madrid type it usually has a characteristic form 
—low in the centre—which does not occur in the other group. The 
nose is substantially the same in both groups. The greatest differ- 
ences are in the mouth and chin: in the Turin-Madrid type the 
mouth is small and rather compressed, the chin small and retreating. 
These differences suffice to give a totally different general appear- 
ance. If the head at Corinth were alone, it might be regarded as an 
idealized portrait of the second Drusus; but its fellows, which have 
every appearance of realism, cannot be so explained. 

As has been stated, Studniczka considers that the heads at Corinth 
and in the Capitol, and I suppose all the others which have been 
grouped with them, represent the third Drusus, the son of Germani- 
cus. Poulsen, as has been seen, did not perceive the true relations of 
the Corinth head; but in discussing other members of the group‘ he 
suggests the name of Agrippa Postumus. This seems impossible: can 
there really be any doubt that the man is a Claudian? 

It is not easy to assign to him a specific name. There are several 
Claudian princes who deserve consideration. Drusus, the elder 


1 No. 628; Poulsen, op. cit. p. 60, fig. 15. 

? Salle d’Auguste, 1270; it may be the head mentioned by Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 
1, p. 173, no. 18. The photograph is made by Giraudon. For permission to pub- 
lish the head I am indebted to M. Michon. 

3 Op. cit. II, 1, pp. 200 ff; cf. Hekler, op. cit. 186-187 and Einzelaufnahmen, 
1763-1764, 1666-1667. 

* Op. cit. p. 60. 
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brother of Tiberius, lived from 38 to 9 B.c.; his son Germanicus from 
15 B.c. to A.p. 19; Nero, son of Germanicus, from A.p. 5 or 6 to 31; his 
brother Drusus from about 9 to 33; Tiberius Gemellus, son of the 
second Drusus and grandson of Tiberius, from 19 to 37; Britannicus 
from 42 to 55. Of these the elder Drusus may be excluded, at least 
with great probability, because the style of the sculpture seems later 
than the period of his life.' Tiberius Gemellus and Britannicus died 
too young for the evident age of the man in some of the portraits. 
There remain Germanicus and his sons. 

For Germanicus, the coins? are not entirely satisfactory evidence, 
since most of them were struck after his death; still they do not vary 
more, in their portraiture, than often happens in the case of emper- 
ors. We have also, in the statue from Gabii, now in the Louvre® a 
fairly sure portrait: it was set up as pendant to an unmistakable 
portrait of the emperor Claudius, brother of Germanicus, and cor- 
responds well to the coins. By comparison with the statue from 
Gabii a few other portraits have been identified, notably one in 
Erbach.‘ 

In comparing these two, especially the latter, with the Cagliari 
head and its fellows, one sees a great deal of similarity in various 
features. The forehead of Germanicus slopes somewhat; the nose 
corresponds fairly well, though not perfectly; the junction of the nose 
and forehead has much the same form as in our group; the lips and 
chin could be the same. The hair, in the two portraits of Germani- 
cus, does not resemble that which occurs in the members of our 
group except the Corinth head. It may be noted, however, that in 
the Gemma Augustea° the figure identified as Germanicus® has hair 
combed plainly and low on the forehead, much as in the statue from 
Veii or the Cagliari head. 

Yet, though tangible differences, in features, between our group 
and the portraits of Germanicus may not be great, there is certainly 
a great difference in general appearance. Leaving out of comparison 
the idealized head in Corinth, there is in all the other members of the 
group a somber and, one may say, sulky expression, which is equally 
out of harmony with the portraits in Erbach and the Louvre, with a 
natural idea of the appearance of a man who had the career of Ger- 
manicus, and with an impression based on the description of Sue- 
tonius.’ Even in the Cagliari head, which gives a more favorable 


1 So Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 189. 

? Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pl. XX XIII, 14-16; Collections Vautier et Collignon, pl. 
VIII, 241-245. 

3 Salle d’ Auguste 1238; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pp. 237 f., pl. X. 

* Bernoulli, op. cit. p. 239, no. 4, pl. XI. 

5 Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pl. X XIX; Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, I, pl. LVI, 
II, pp. 257 f. 

6 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pp. 265 f. 

7 Caligula, 3; quoted by Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 232, note 1. 
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idea of the man than any other portrait except the head at Corinth, 
there seems to be a quite different sort of personality. The conclu- 
sion is that the man is not Germanicus, but one of his sons. 

I do not know why Studniczka calls him Drusus rather than Nero; 
there is no evidence known to me that would decide between them, 
nor any other portrait type that can be shown to represent either. 
The man seems listless rather than vicious: this would suggest 
Nero rather than his scheming brother. A hint may perhaps be 
gained from the beard worn by the Corinth head. Studniczka has 
written me that he considers it the first barbula, worn before the 
depositio barbae at the age of twenty or thereabouts; this is also the 
opinion of Poulsen. It seems certain, however, that the youth as 
represented is not younger than twenty, and is probably two or 
three years older; and that the beard is an indication of mourning 
as Swift has shown.! From the apparent age it may be inferred 
that the portrait was made between A.p. 25 and 29, if Nero, and, if 
Drusus, between a.p. 28 and 32. Between a.p. 25 and 32 there is 
only one occasion on which either of the brothers would be at all 
likely to wear mourning: that is the death of Livia, in a.p. 29. 
This, then, is probably the date of the statue. At that time Nero 
would be 23 or 24, Drusus about 20 years old. This consideration, 
though not decisive, would seem to favor Nero. 


Il 


Galtus AND Lucius CAESAR 

A pair of portrait statues found, like the “ Tiberius,’ within the 
“Julian Basilica” at Corinth, and evidently making a group with a 
statue of Augustus represent Gaius and Lucius Caesar, sons of 
Agrippa and Julia. This has been fully demonstrated by Swift;? 
the essential point is that there is no other pair who could be so 
represented. It is not so clear which is which. According to 
Swift,’ the figure which is better preserved (inventory number 
1065) appears to be the elder; but it seems to me to be unmistakably 
the younger. The straighter and heavier brows of 1080, the less 
prominent eyes, and the leaner and slightly longer face all add 
maturity to the countenance and, in fact, something of the “tor- 
vitas”’ of Agrippa. It is to be considered also that a group of 
portraits formerly regarded as Caligula,‘ represented chiefly by a 
bust in the Capitol,’ another in the Uffizi,® and an armored statue 

1A.J.A., XXV, 1921, pp. 260 ff. 

2 4.J.A., XXV, 1921, pp. 337-363. 

Article cited, pp. 346 f. 

‘ The Capitoline type of Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie I1, 1, pp. 304 ff. 

* Jones, Museo Capitolino, Galleria 33, p. 109, pl. XXX; Bocconi, Musei Capi- 
tolini, fig. 55; Bernoulli’s no. 2. 


® Bernoulli’s no. 11; Amelung, Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz, p. 27, no. 29; 
illustrated by Studniczka, Arch. Anz. 1910, 533 f. 
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in the Museo Nazionale in Naples,' is now believed by Studniczka* 
to represent Gaius Caesar. This hypothesis is accepted by Poulsen* 
and others,‘ though rejected by Jones and apparently by Lippold. 
It is very probably correct: the resemblance between this man and 


Photo Alinari 
Figure 7. Heap or ARMOURED STATUE IN NAPLES 


Agrippa is so great as to indicate a close relationship between them, 
and we have seen above that Caligula was a very different person. 
It seems impossible that this type and 1065 should represent the 
same man, but with 1080 the case is different: the low forehead, the 
deep-set eyes, the frowning brows, and the corners of the mouth, 

! Bernoulli’s no. 9; Ruesch, Guida? p. 233, no. 967; Hekler, Greek and Roman 
Portraits, 184a. 

2 See note 6 on preceding page. 

3 [konographische Miscellen p. 59. 

* Note 1 on p. 25 of Lippold’s article, Rom. Mitt. XX XIII, 1918, pp. 24-30. 
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curving down below bits of heavy flesh, show distinct similarities 
to the “Capitoline type.’”’” The resemblance with the statue in 
Naples (Fig. 7, from an Alinari photograph) is especially great. 
The difference in general appearance is due partly to the fact that 
the three portraits in Italy are portraits of a higher order, and 
partly to the mutilation of 1080. 


Figure 8. Heap In GENEVA 


There is a bust in Geneva! (Fig. 8) which can be identified con- 
fidently with 1080. In the low forehead, the arrangement of the 
locks over the forehead, the relatively straight brows, the eyes not 
widely opened, the lean cheeks, and the firmly closed mouth, this 
bust resembles 1080 closely, while it differs in all respects from 1065. 


' Finzelaufnahmen 1926-1927; the text reprinted in Nicole, Catalogue des Sculp- 
tures Grecques et Romaines; Deonna, Catalogue des Sculptures Antiques, p. 92, no.125, 
with illustration. Fig. 8 is from a photograph sold at the museum; I am indebted 
to M. Deonna for permission to publish it. 
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The Geneva bust had previously been identified with the “ Capi- 
toline type,”’ and it serves to bridge the gap between the other 
examples of that type and 1080. It is evident that all these por- 
traits represent Gaius rather than Lucius, since the busts in the 
Capitol and the Uffizi show a man older than nineteen; Lucius died 
at that age. 

It would seem that there ought to be extant a few other portraits 
of Lucius, though of course there were never so many as of his 
brother; but I have not seen any portraits that could be identified 
with great confidence with the subject of 1065. In this figure, 
however, the resemblance to Augustus is great; when discovered 
without its pendant, it was assumed to be an Augustus.' It may 
be that other portraits of Lucius have escaped recognition through 
this resemblance, being regarded as youthful portraits of Augustus.’ 

It may not be out of place to speak of another portrait type, 
known as “ Brutus.”’* It is represented by a bust in the Capitoline 
Museum,‘ a head in Naples,® a head in the Museo Nazionale at 
Rome,® and a few others. A so-called Augustus in the Prado’ is 
probably the same youth, represented as younger than in any of the 
other portraits. A half-head in the Barracco collection’ is thought 
modern by Jones;* even if ancient, it may not represent the same 
man. 

Bernoulli and Jones think that the Capitoline bust shows a man 
in middle age. Studniczka, who identifies the man as Agrippa 
Postumus,'® presumably disagrees, since Agrippa died at 26 and it is 
improbable that he had any portraits made after his banishment at 
the age of nineteen. It appears to me that the bust represents a 
very young man; older indeed than the head in Naples, but the 
subject of this latter portrait might be a boy of fifteen. To Stud- 
niczka’s identification Amelung has objected, with some justice, 
that Agrippa is said to have been a man of violent temper and great 
physical strength, while the “ Brutus” has a very different appear- 
ance. Poulsen" thinks that the style suggests a time in the reign of 

Swift, l.c., p. 337. 

? This is suggested by Six, in Rev. Arch., IV, 1916, pp. 262 f. 

’ Bernoulli, op. cit. I, pp. 191 f. 

‘Stanza del Gladiatore 16; Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 355, pl. 88, with refer- 
ences; Bernoulli, op. cit. I, pl. XIX; Helbig-Amelung, Fiihrer * 1, p. 489, no. 872; 
Hekler, op. cit. 189b. 

5 6025; Ruesch, Guida? p. 258, no. 1084; Hekler 190, with references. 

6 Room XVI, no. 215; Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale 
Romano,‘ p. 237, no. 658. 

7 Barron, Catalogo de la Escultura, no. 145, pl. LIX; Bernoulli, op. cit. 11, 1, p. 
39, no. 66. 

8 No. 191; Helbig-Amelung, Fiihrer * I, p. 626, no. 1133, with references; Hekler, 
op. cit. 188a. 

® Museo Capitolino, p. 355, note 1. 

10 Das Bildnis des A ristoteles, p. 31. ; 

1 Op. cit. pp. 59 f. Poulsen discusses an improbable suggestion made by Lippold 
(Rém. Mitt., XX XIII, 1918, p. 24), who also finds the style Tiberian. 
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Tiberius, and proposes the name of Drusus, son of Germanicus. 

Here is again the tacit and puzzling preference for Drusus rather 
than Nero. The “ Brutus’’ looks even less like a murderous con- 
spirator than the Cagliari man. Either Nero or Drusus would 
naturally be expected to look more like a Claudian than does the 
“Brutus,” who does not look like a Claudian at all; he rather re- 
sembles Augustus, especially in the (poor and mutilated) head in 
the Museo Nazionale at Rome. But of course the sons of Germani- 
cus had Julian as well as Claudian blood; one of them could be the 
“Brutus.” If so, it would probably be Nero; and the Cagliari man 
would be Drusus, as Studniczka thought. There are not many pairs 
of brothers with so little resemblance. 

Possibly the “Brutus” is Tiberius Gemellus. He died at 18; 
this is probably not too young for the portraits. Practically nothing 
is known of him, as to his appearance or otherwise; it can only be 
inferred, from the way in which he was brushed aside after the death 
of his grandfather Tiberius, that he had not much strength of char- 
acter. Like the sons of Germanicus, he would be expected to have 
a Claudian physiognomy; but we do not know the features of his 
mother. His paternal grandmother was the daughter of Agrippa, 
his maternal grandmother the niece of Augustus. At all events, 
it seems fairly sure, from the number of extant portraits of this 
unimpressive youth, that he was connected with the imperial house; 
and Tiberius Gemellus seems open to less serious objections than 
any other possibility. 


II] 
THE GROUP 


It has been assumed that Gaius and Lucius made a group with 
the statue of Augustus published by Swift... The three figures are 
precisely similar in style and workmanship, and the respective 
heights are such as would be suitable in a group of three. Swift, 
however, would reconstruct a group including not only these three, 
but also the “ Tiberius” and four other figures of which the heads are 
lost.2. The only indication that these figures all belonged to a group 
is the fact that all were found in the same vicinity—in or near the 
“Julian Basilica.” 

The total area excavated here was not large, and the yield of 
portrait statues and fragments was surprising. In working over 
the fragments from this area, I found six right and six left hands, 
life-size and larger. Differences of workmanship make it certain 
that the hands represent at least ten figures, one of them distinctly 


14.J.A., XXV, 1921, pp. 144-159. 
2A.J.A., XXVI, 1922, pp. 131-147. 
Art and Archaeology, XIV, 1922, pp. 207-209. 
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larger than the largest figure of which the torso is preserved.' Then 
there is a pair of hands (1057 and 1095), of which one holds a sword- 
hilt; doubtless they belonged to an armored statue, larger than 
either of those preserved. The left hand grasping a sword-hilt? 
which Swift tentatively and erroneously brings into connection with 
the armored torso 1081, is in workmanship very similar to the large 
pair, which is to say entirely unlike the hands of Lucius and Gaius. 
Another pair of hands (Nos. 1140 and 1103), which are of the right 
size for the torso 1098, are different in workmanship from any of 
those just mentioned. On the other hand there are two right 
forearms (Nos. 1094 and 1096) one with the hand preserved, which 
apparently, to judge from the position of the dowel, belonged to 
statues wearing the toga in the manner of the Augustus; and these 
two arms resemble precisely, in workmanship, the arms of Gaius 
and Lucius. Both arms are too large for the Augustus. The 
figures to which they belonged would scarcely be in a group where 
they would tower above the reigning emperor. 

Of these ten figures known by the hands, we have the head or 
torso of five, at the very most. Hence the total number of statues, 
life-size and larger, that were set up in the Basilica or in its immedi- 
ate vicinity, was at least thirteen: Augustus, Gaius, Lucius, a son of 
Germanicus, two armored figures of which we have the torsos, two 
draped figures of which we have the torsos, and at least five figures 
known from the hands only. The thirteen show a great variety 
of size and workmanship, and it is out of the question to consider all 
of them as set up at one time in a group; nor are we justified in 
composing such a group out of those that happen to be better pre- 
served than the others. 

In a group including the eight figures published by Swift, the 
two armored figures would surely correspond, and similarly the two 
veiled figures. Yet the armored torsos are not at all of the same 
size; and the hypothetical Nero is distinctly smaller than the 
Augustus. A few measurements will show this: distance from top 
of forehead to end of nose, 0.123 and 0.104; nose to chin, 0.07 and 
0.066; distance between outer corners of eyes, 0.103 and 0.1025; 
height of ear, 0.075 and 0.08; width of face, from ear to ear, 0.315 and 
0.28; width of mouth, 0.051 and 0.0485. In each case the measure- 
ments of the Augustus are given first. Since the body of the 
Augustus is extraordinarily tall, the difference in the statues would 
not be less than in the heads. Apart from the question of size, 
Augustus and a son of Germanicus would never occupy correspond- 
ing positions in a group; and Gaius and Lucius were both dead before 
a son was born to Germanicus. 


1 Inventory no. 1098; A.J.A., XXVI, 1922, pl. 1. The hand is no. 1060. 
2 No. 1084; Swift, l.c. pp. 144-145. 
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Furthermore, the eight portraits differ widely in quality. The 
head of the son of Germanicus is far better than the heads of Au- 
gustus and his grandsons, the torso 1098 is far better than their 
bodies; while the torso 1052 is much the poorest of all. Of the two 
armored torsos, 1125 is much better than the more elaborate figure 
1081. 

The conclusion which necessarily follows upon a study of these 
sculptures is that the group consisted of three figures. It is con- 
ceivable that there may have been more, but if so the others are not 
represented among the larger fragments. The Basilica was evi- 
dently a building in which it was usual to place figures of prominent 
men. 

As is evident from the direction in which the heads of Gaius and 
Lucius are turned, the figure which I have called Gaius stood at the 
right of Augustus. Frothingham'! has argued that in Roman art 
the left was consistently used as the post of honor; and one would 
perhaps expect that in the Roman colony Corinth, at a.p. 5 or 
thereabouts, Roman rather than Greek usage would be followed. 
I have tried to show? that the left was by no means invariably the 
place of honor, even in purely Roman art. 

In conclusion I may say that Mr. Swift has been good enough to 
read this paper and to tell me his present views on the sculptures 
discussed in it. He does not now believe that the veiled head is 
Tiberius, nor that the eight portraits of which considerable parts 
are preserved made a group. On the other hand he is not convinced 
that the veiled head and the head in Cagliari represent the same 
man; and he still thinks it probable that the better preserved of the 
two brothers is Gaius. 

1 4.J.A., XXI, 1917, pp. 313-336. 

24.J.A., XXVIII, 1924, pp. 399-401. 


NOTE 


I HAVE Only recently observed that the head of Gaius Caesar in 
the Capitoline Museum is published in Arndt-Bruckmann, no. 843; 
and that the half-head in the Barracco collection is no. 1001 in 
Arndt-Bruckmann. In the accompanying text Studniczka argues 
at some length for the identification of the “ Brutus” (but not of 
the half-head) as Agrippa Postumus. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE 


C. Octavius 
| 


Octavia Octavianus Augustus (63 B.c.—a.D. 14) 
m. Scribonia 
| 
Julia 
m. M. Agrippa 


C. Caesar L. Caesar Julia Agrippina Agrippa Postumus 
(20 B.c.- (17 p.c.— the Younger the Elder (12 B.c.- 
A.D. 4) A.D. 2) F A.D. 14) 
1. m. C. Marcellus 2. m. M. Antonius 
M. Marcellus Marcella Antonia Antonia the Younger 
the Elder m. Nero Drusus 


Livia (57 B.c.—a.D. 29) 
m. Ti. Claudius Nero 
| 


| 

Tiberius (42 B.c.—a.D. 37) m. Vipsania Nero Drusus (38 B.c.—a.D. 9) 

Agrippina (daughter of M. Agrippa m. Antonia the Younger 
and Pomponia) 


Drusus the Younger 
(15 B.c.—a.D. 23) 
m. Livilla 


Julia Tiberius 
Gemellus 

(A.D. 19-37) 


Germanicus Livilla Claudius (10 B.c.—a.p. 54) 

(15 B.c.—a.p. 19) m. Val. Messalina 
m. Agrippina the Elder | 
| Britannicus Octavia 


(a.D. 42-55) 


Nero Drusus Caligula Agrippina Drusilla Livilla 
(Ca. a.v. 6-31) (Ca. a.v. 9-33) (a.p. 12-41) the Younger 
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TWO ATTIC DECREES OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
I 
THE CLERUCHY ON LesBos: J.G. I, 96 


UnpeEr the numbers /.G. I, 96, and I suppl. p. 22,' are collected some 
seven fragments of an Attic decree of the latter half of the fifth 
century B.c. in which mention is made of Mytileneans and of certain 
cleruchs. The decree is published also in Dittenberger’s Sylloge.* 
That is to say, fragments a and d are published as joined and b and 
e follow as separate fragments, with but little attempt at restoration. 
Fragment c contains a part of the right-hand edge of the prescript. 

The purpose of this paper is to put b and e in the proper relation to 
each other and to the rest of the inscription.* To show the position 
of the newly joined fragmentsI present a photograph (Fig. 1). In this, 


Ficure 1. J.G. I, 96, SHowinG THE New JoINs 


fragment c, which cannot be joined to the others, does not appeat 

The story behind the decree is well known. It is told by Thucyd- 
ides. The Mytileneans had revolted from Athens. They were re- 
duced by the Athenian general Paches, surrendered to him, and sent 
an embassy to Athens to secure terms while he held as captives over 
a thousand men who seemed to be the moving spirits of the revolt. 
The Athenians first passed a decree condemning all the grown men 

‘ Now J. G. I, 60. 

2S. I. G3 76. 

That fragment e should be joined to a and d is the discovery of Mr. B. H. Hill, 
director of the school in Athens. At the time of his discovery the edges of the stone 
were buried in plaster and the facts were not nearly as obvious as they now are. 
For his help and encouragement in the preparation of this and the following paper, 


I wish to express my deepest gratitude. 
‘III, 28 and 36-50. 
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of Mytilene to death, the women and children to slavery, and the 
city to destruction, and sent a ship to carry these orders to Paches. 
On the next day they began to repent of their harshness and, after 
some efforts by the Mytileneans and their friends, another gathering 
of the people was held, in which Kleon spoke in favor of the motion 
as it stood, and Diodotos answered in favor of a milder decree. The 
speech of Diodotos was successful, a second ship was sent in great 
haste to countermand the first order, and a compromise was reached, 
whereby the captives of Paches were put to death, the walls of My- 
tilene were torn down, their fleet was taken away, and all the island 
except the land of Methymna was divided into allotments for cler- 
uchs. These events took place in 427 B.c. 

Our stone, if not part of this decree itself, reflects the condition of 
the island established by it. The new arrangement of the fragments 
is sufficiently explained by the photograph. I read them as follows, 
using the restoration of fragments a and d as given in the S./.G., ex- 
cept in the last line, which will be discussed later. 

In line 3 the letters 7 . is do not show on the photograph, but the 
remains on the stone make their restoration very probable. 

In line 16, between [MurtAevaiov] and [rav]ra this restoration 

‘Tro 
vioxe 

~-vTas 


R 


p 
evlacovrlolse 
trav 
STOTM PUTAVELOVES 

yesavratmtodo 
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calls for a vacant space of two letters. This is quite reasonable as a 
division between the decree proper and a postscript. Another va- 
cant space, of one letter, is visible on the stone in line 21, between 
vy and edo, and this shows quite clearly in the photograph, although 
Koehler does not give it in his transcription for the Corpus. This is 
significant. The fact not being observed in the usual restorations, 
no meaning is derived from the letters edo. Since, however, 
these letters come immediately at the beginning of a paragraph 
ééo[xcev] is a very likely restoration, and we would seem to have 
here the beginning of another decree, passed presumably at a later 
meeting. Nowif our stone is, as suggested above, part of the decree 
settling the fate of the island, these few letters may bear witness to 
the uncertainty of the Athenian people, and to the serious condition 
of the Mytilenean rebels. 

We leave the stone, then, with the known fragments certainly 
placed, and with the addition to our knowledge of the words 
avro|vé|uos (1.5) and o¢lérepa] (1.6) which may prove inter- 
esting in any further study of the decree. 


II 


THE ALLIANCE OF ATHENS WITH PERDIKKAS II oF MACEDON 
IN 422 B.c.! 


Since the year 1861, when Kirchhoff? published two fragments of an 
Attic decree bearing the names Perdikkas and Arrhabaios, and 
offered his explanation of the context, more of the same stele has 
been found. Some of the new fragments have been joined in plaster 
and are so to be found in the Epigraphical Museum in Athens. The 
purpose of this paper is to carry that work of joining one step 
farther, and to offer a restoration of the inscription as a whole. 
From the material at his command* Kirchhoff was able to deter- 
mine the sense of the decree. He pointed out the passage in Thu- 
cydides in which Perdikkas, king of Macedon, having endeavored in 
vain, with the help of the Spartan general Brasidas, to reduce his 
rebel vassal, Arrhibaios,‘ king of the Lyncestians, comes to an under- 
standing with the Athenians and transfers to them the allegiance 
which he had held toward the Spartans. The final words of Thu- 
cydides are: ris Lepdixxas rots ’A@nvaiwy 
With this passage Kirchhoff associated his fragments. He noted 
17.G. 1, 42 and I suppl. p. 141. (Now I.G. 12 71.) 
‘aoe Berliner Akademie 1861. See also Rangabé: Antiquités Helléniques, 
PG. I 42, a and b (in figure 2 of this article, fragments 6 and g). 


‘ For the spelling ’AppaBatos and ’App:Baios see Rangabé, loc. cit. 
SIV, 124 ff. 
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further that on fragment a occurred the line . . . uo . Aiavre 

and that the second half of fragment 6 consisted of a list of names. 
He therefore divided the decree into three parts: a first part, repre- 
sented by the upper portion of fragment a; a second, passed in the 
prytany of Aiantis, represented by the lower part of fragment a and 
the upper part of fragment b, and a third, which was a list of names. 

From the accounts of the doyorai, Kirchhoff knew that the 
prytany of Aiantis fell, in the year 422 B.c., in the latter part of 
February and the first part of Marck. This is about the time that 
the Peloponnesian War was renewed after a truce of one year. 

The Athenians, in making an alliance with Perdikkas, ran the risk 
of offending his enemy Arrhibaios, and, in supplementary decree, 
the words .. . av gidos yiy ... and kal AppaBaion gid. . . Seem 
to indicate an attempt at reconciliation. Why should the Athenians 
have this consideration for Arrhibaios? Because, says Kirchhoff, he 
was already their ally and by the usual terms of alliances they could 
not make a new pact with any enemy of his. “éay idos yiyvnrat,” 
however, no agreement would be broken. These conclusions will be 
discussed at a further point in the paper. 

This is a considerable amount of information to be gathered from 
two small fragments and the subsequent discoveries of more frag- 
ments of the same decree,while establishing the truth of some of 
Kirchhoff’s suggestions, have added but little to the knowledge of the 
whole. To point out these other fragments and their position in the 
original stone is the purpose of the present paper. 

I add a photograph of the fragments as I have placed them 
(Figure 2) assigning letters for the purpose of convenient reference. 
Fragments a and 6 are /.G.1,42,aandc. Fragment cis an unpub- 
lished fragment now holding the other two together in the epigraph- 
ical museum. Fragment d appears in /.G. I, suppl. p. 141 and is 
an important addition to the earlier known fragments because it 
contains a part of the oath sworn by Perdikkas to the Athenians. 
Fragments e and f are unpublished fragments now attached to d in 
the museum. They contain a fragment of the oath sworn in turn to 
Perdikkas by the Athenians. 

Fragment g is 42,6. It is the fragment published by Kirch- 
hoff which has part of the decree carved on its upper half, and the 
beginning of a list of names on its lower half. I have found that g 
joins e as indicated. 

The arrangement of the fragments is facilitated by the peculiar 
rough and uneven treatment of their rear surfaces. The stone is 
picked in the more irregular manner, leaving the central part thicker 
than the edges, but done according to no well-defined scheme. 
Whether this was done in order to fit the stele against some irregular 
backing, or for some other purpose before or after the use of the 
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stone for an inscription, I am not prepared to state. At any rate 
it makes doubly certain the relation of fragments e and g, since the 
irregular thickness of the one fragment exactly corresponds, when 
the two fragments are joined, with the irregular thickness of the 


other 
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Figure 2. Restoration or /.G. I, 42 (For the sake of clarity the letters 


effaced on the stone are not inserted. Their restoration will be found in the text.) 

The same irregularity lends some support to the position in which 
I have placed fragments a, b, andc. The photograph does not show 
this well, but the thickening of these fragments on the inside edge 
seems to lie in the raised circle showing clearly on fragment g and 
slightly on fragment e (see Figure 3). 
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The further evidence for the placing of these fragments is in the 
restoration of the missing words, and will appear as this restoration 
is presented. The concurrence of several facts, however, which 
seem to indicate a continuity of reading in them and fragment g, 
may be noted here. 

(1) In lines 47 and 48 we read fragments of the name Arrhabaios 
on fragment 6 and of the word xovpuaxors on fragment g, in exactly 


Ficure 3. REVERSE OF THE LOWER Part oF /.G. I, 42 


the same relative position, so that a phrase can be restored which 
repeats itself in both lines. 
2) In line 50 r]pocypal¢oa: on fragment 6 and rpérepfov on frag- 
ment g make an extremely reasonable sequence. 

(3) In line 51 the list of names begins on fragments a, c, and g. It 
is this fact, of course, above all, that leads one to group the frag- 
ments in this manner, although mistakes in the exact relation have 


been made by editors.! 

(4) In line 60, in fragments a and g, we have fragments of the word 
Baorde’s, appearing for the first time. It would appear that that 
part of the list has here been reached which is devoted to the vassal 
kings of Macedonia. 

With this evidence the location of fragments a, b, and c, at least in 
respect to height in the inscription, seems sure. The placing to 
right or left is more difficult and in no case absolutely convincing in 
such a broad stone. 


! See the arrangement in the first volume of the Corpus. 
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I read the stone, then, as follows, restoring to a width of 68 letters. 
Lines 1-6: 


| doxe? Iepdi[xxac 


Little can be gathered from these lines, except that five men are to 
be sent by someone for some purpose. As the verb is in the plural, 
and as the clause concerning the embassy from Perdikkas follows 
immediately, my conjecture is that here the Athenians are to send 
five men to Perdikkas to receive his oath. 

Lines 7-11: 

a tas xouvOexals ...... 0 ™pdcodov 


Evai[rots mpéoBeor | rots awd Ilepdixxo mpds Bodeév Kai Tov déuov 
éuepov éravayxéls - 

This clause obviously provides for the sending of envoys from Per- 
dikkas. What follows is a continuation. 

Lines 11-15: 
éay 5€ To déov rae Tlepdixxas Kai hor addoe Maxedovar rds orparleyds 
...... vros ei ris "AOevaiov ......| 
Bodevoapévos re] Kai adedév hori Gv audorlépors 

The meaning of this passage, even if the restoration is not correct 
in detail, is quite clear. Provision is made for alteration in the 
treaty after its study by the Macedonians and before the actual 
taking of the oath. 

Lines 16-18: 
éuviely rov hopxov Tlepdixxay ...... Tlepdix|xo 
kai rov &ANov Maxeddvoly ......|8...... Javrot 

This clause states who of the Macedonians are to swear the oath. 
The list includes Perdikkas, and, probably his sons and the vassal 
Macedonian kings; also a certain number of other Macedonians, 
probably to be designated by Perdikkas. 

Lines 18-25: 
ouvivrov 6€ dpaco ka[ra ras xovvbEx|as haimep Euoi re Kal ’Adevaiors 
rds] pidos voud Kai éxOp[ds hoorep * Eupevd dé ret xovp- 
mpds "Adelvaios duxaios Kai abddos kali...... we BonOnoo 
Klara 76 duvardv rot déuor Tot |’AOevaiov kai wapéxao és Tov 
TARY Tov ’AOlevaiov Edu "ADevaiov 
tas mpds 

In these lines is contained the oath! to be sworn to the Athenians 


' For the expressions used in and concerning the oaths on this stone, the following 
comparisons are helpful: /.G. I, 9; I suppl. 27 a, p. 10; I suppl. 33, p. 13; I suppl. 
I PY I PI PI 
02, 9d, P. 
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by Perdikkas and his followers. Perdikkas binds himself to be a 
faithful ally of the Athenians, but he still enjoys a certain relative 
independence as an ally, and the difference in tone between this oath 
and those sworn by members of the Athenian league is easy to ob- 
serve. The Athenians hold exclusive rights in the buying of Mace- 
donian ship-timber and Perdikkas is to give financial aid, for purposes 
of war, to no other power than Athens. The phrase, ové€ xolréas 
éxoayey éaco is particularly interesting as a reference to the timber- 
bearing qualities of Macedonia. The Athenians intended to gain a 
considerable advantage from this clause, for the upkeep of their navy. 
Lines 25-36: 


rots vac xara rade tov hépxov Ilepdixxay re] Kail rds 


Baowdéas ros wera toils toos Kai rots dpuoiors 
ouviley ...... ] wo Kai éwapacOa ...... 

at Ilepdixxay xai ros rols *ixxo ...... Jav xara 76 
dixavov é[av 5é€ BolNerar | [ob ovdeuiav 


hév I |epdi!*xxas xparet xovuppaxos rds Ilepdixxo xouvOexas 
mpos Ile[pdix|*xav re xal rds maidas rds Ilepdixxo has xovvébe|vro 
"AOevator adddXos Te[pdix|*xar ...... o Ilepdixxay [obre alirdv obre 
ros [waié|*as rés mpos hds hop|xoly hov d{yoloa. 

This passage contains the conditions of the oath to be sworn by the 
Athenians to Perdikkas, and the oath itself. As I am not sure where 
the one ends and the other begins, I am giving them together; it is 
certain however that lines 31-35 at least contain the oath proper. 

The Bao.réas ros pera Ilepdixxo have been mentioned already in 
connection with lines 16-18. These were petty kings of upper 
Macedonia who belonged to the greater Macedonian kingdom. 
Their position is stated by Thucydides:! rav yap Maxeddévwyv eici xai 
Avyxeorai kai éEravwhe , & Evypaxa 
rovros Kal , Baordéas Exec kad’ In II, 80, Thucydides 
mentions a king of the Orestai, another of the same category.” 

At the time of the decree which we are discussing, the king of the 
Lyncestians was Arrhibaios, that of the Orestai was Antiochos, and 
that of the Eleimiotes, Derdas, who had been in revolt against 
Perdikkas at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, but appears in 
our inscription as reconciled to him. 

Of the oath sworn by the Athenians I can distinguish only two 
clauses. The first is a promise not to attack any of the cities under 
the rule of Perdikkas, and the second is a guarantee that the agree- 
ments made with the king shall continue with his heirs. Neither of 
these is an extraordinary concession on the part of the Athenians. 
They are swearing like men who have the upper hand. 

The expression in line 35, rpds hés tov hopxov hév dyooa, looks like 


1 TI, 99. 
2 See especially, on these kings, Koehler: Archelaus. S.B.B.A., 1893, p. 501-2 
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an error of the scribe, who would seem to have confused two forms. 
Lines 36-39: 
radra ho ypaupareds ho rés Kai Ta dvduara 
how diddvrov 76 apyiprov hor 5€ Trev 
This is a common conclusion to a decree and requires no comment. 
Lines 39-44: 


hol. 5¢ rpéoBles ...... rep[i rabres 
xouppaxias évavriov rés pros hole rpléoBles 
ovrat ...... é]vavtiov tov ...... [avdplas 


avroly 

The envoys, here apparently those sent by the Athenians to 
Perdikkas, are to report on the Macedonian attitude, to the senate. 
The rest offers little information. 

Lines 44—45: 
]rév ...... epiov hevexa ...... Ta 
xpeuara até de[udora 

Here we have, as frequently, a statement of the penalty for at- 
tempting to interfere with the execution of the decree. The space of 
one letter is missing for the usual formula: d&ripov évac abrdv xai ra 
xpuara but we could restore this by assuming such an 
error in stonecutting as occurs in line 47. 

Lines 46-50: 
ésoxoev * Alavrils émpuravreve . . orlpareyov 
apxe (Or apxev) [éu]zopiov “AppaBlaio Kai rots 
xoup|uaxors héwep dv xai 5é? he ’Appa- 
Baio [kai rots xovppaxlos * 5€ Kal "AppaBaios 
kai hérjav didos yilyverar Iepdixxac] xal ’"AppaBaio 
raira Tov ypauparéa mpds 7d mpdreplov 

This passage is the crucial point in the restoration, involving as 
it does fragments b and g. The restoration here offered is, to a 
certain extent, the only logical one; surely z]pooypal¢oa: pds 7d 
rporeplov doédioua reads smoothly enough, as does also ’AppaS[aio 
kal rois xouu]uaxors in two successive lines: especially as on J.G. 1, 43 
(now lost) we read ... Baio. xai rots xovppaxos. The difficulty is 
not here, but in line 46. It is natural to read Alavrils érpuraveve; 
but Pittakis, who published fragment 6,' and published it incorrectly, 
reads more, reading in this line Aiavyridos completely preserved; in 
line 47 he reads ’AppaBac ... as against our ’AppaB.... He makes 
several misreadings and his stoichedon arrangement is quite wrong, 
which may be enough to throw his evidence out of court. He 
states that he found this fragment immured in a Turkish house on 


1 Lancien Athénes, p. 317. 
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the acropolis. Some years later he saw it again in a wall south of 
the Propylaea and again copied it,' remarking only the former incor- 
rect arrangement of the letters; and yet in this his second attempt 
he gives the fragment as it now lies in the Epigraphical Museum. 
Pittakis’ reading presents difficulties, but they are not insurmount- 
able. However, I consider his evidence at least doubtful and prefer 
the reading here offered. 

Likewise the reading in line 48: rpeoBeveacdo 5¢ he Bodé is extremely 
doubtful; at least I know of no case in which rpeoBevoua: is so used 
with the dative. 

Otherwise, however, the passage is clear enough and tells us some- 
thing. I think that it argues against Kirchhoff’s supposition that 
the Athenians were already allies of Arrhabaios; rather are they 
admitting him to the same alliance with Perdikkas provided these 
two are willing to be reconciled. 

The short formula, rot déuoc instead of the usual 
ret Bodet xai rot déuor, is noteworthy and would indicate that this 
part of the decree was passed by the ekklesia alone. A parallel 
to the short formula exists in the fifth century? and often enough 
in the fourth century (where, however, the circumstances, as a rule, 
are different). I am inclined to think that the clause beginning 
on line 11 may have had a provision allowing any further requests 
of Perdikkas “and the other Macedonians” to be taken up directly 
by the ekklesia. This saved time and the council, in making such 
a provision, automatically gave its sanction to the action of the 
ekklesia. 

After this passage begins the list of the Macedonian envoys with 
the heading, hoide Ma[x]e5[dvov. 

Line 51: Ilepdixxas **. It is a startling experience to find this 
name at the head of an embassy; kings would not be expected to 
serve in person as envoys, and it is of course possible that this is not 
the king, but another person of the same name. However, two 
facts should be noted. The first is that Perdikkas was a son of 
Alexander, and that there is just enough space, in our restoration, 
between the name Perdikkas and the next name preserved, to read 
’AXexoavipo; the other is that the next three names and the sixth 
that we read on the list belong to members of the royal house of 
Macedonia, and in 423 B.c. we know of no other Perdikkas of the 
same family. If we do read Ilepdixxas [’ANexoavdpo] we may consider 
the embassy as that which met the Athenian generals before Skione, 
and thus escape the supposition that the king came all the way to 
Athens in person to arrange the alliance. 

1 Ephemeris 2021. 


Thue. IV, 118. 
3’ See Busolt’s Griechische Staatskunde in I. Muellers’s Handbuch, IV, 1, 1, p. 450. 
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"Adxeres "AXexoavd[plo. He was a brother of Perdikkas.' 

Lines 51—52: ’Apxédas Ilfepdixxo. He was the son of Perdikkas 
who succeeded to the throne. 

Line 52: MJevéAaos ’AXexoa[vd]po. Another brother of Perdikkas. 

Sar]upos ’"A\xéro. Thus Beloch restores the name. Satyros, then, 
was a nephew of Perdikkas. 

‘Line 53: ’Ayéppos ®iXirz[o]. Perdikkas had a brother Philip, who 
seems to have died shortly after the outbreak of the Peloponne- 
sian War. This Agerrhos then, would be another nephew of Per- 
dikkas. 

Line 58: ’AppaBaios. It would be surprising if Arrhibaios, king 
of the Lyncestians, were here to be sandwiched in among Mace- 
donian envoys; I take this to be a Macedonian of the same name 
not an uncommon name after all. 

Line 59: Aélpdas * "A]vrioxos. Koehler (loc. cit.) reads 
Aé|pdas Bacrde’s but Koehler at that time did not know fragment c, 
and a glance at the S.J.G. will show that the usual order places 
Bao.reds before the king’s name, not after it.* 

There is yet another fragment to be mentioned, which is given in 
the Corpus as I, 42 d. It contains the lower right-hand corner of a 
list of names and since the lettering and spacing of letters are the 
same as on the other fragments under discussion, it is usually taken 
to be the lower right-hand corner of our decree. This fragment I 
omit because I can find no place for it, and because I am inclined to 
believe that its place is in some other decree. If we set it in its 
usually accepted position it argues against my restoration, as it 
bears on its reverse side a marginal drafting corresponding to about 
eight letters on the face of the stone. This drafting, then, according 
to my restoration, should appear also on fragments a and g; and it 


does not. 

I am inclined to think that I, 42 d does not belong with the other 
fragments. What we know of the decree that we are discussing 
suggests that there should have been another decree, in case of a 
reconciliation of Perdikkas and Arrhibaios, and this belief receives 
some confirmation from the existence of J.G. I, 43. This lost frag- 
ment has been already mentioned. It contains the names of both 
Perdikkas and Arrhibaios, but seems hard to place in our decree. 
It may be, therefore, that the affairs of Perdikkas and Arrhibaios 
were cause for another decree of the Athenians, and that to that 
decree belong I, 42d and I, 43. (The difficulty in placing I, 43 in our 
decree lies mostly in the fact that it could be placed only near the 

‘A study of the Macedonian kings is to be found at the beginning of the third 
volume of Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte. 


? For Derdas, king of the Eleimiotes, and Antiochos, king of the Orestai, see 
Beloch (op. cit. p. 76). 
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beginning, i.e. before the oaths, and yet obviously contains the 
beginning of an amendment which would seem out of place.') 

When this article was already in the hands of the printers, my 
attention was called to a new restoration of a part of this inscrip- 
tion by Hondius.? He restores lines 15-42 only but gives a much 
fuller reading and supports it with very full parallels. His pro- 
posed width for the stone is 77 letters. His restoration, however, 
involves only fragments d, e, and f and does not affect the placing 
of the other fragments which is here proposed. 

Puiuie H. Davis 

Vassar COLLEGE 


1It is a fact, also, that 7.G. I, 42d, finished as it is on both faces, is thinner 
than the thickest part of the rest of the stone. I am indebted for this informa- 
tion to Dr. A. B. West of the American School in Athens. Its right to be placed 
in this inscription has been questioned before (see 7.G. I, suppl. p. 14). 

* Novae Inscriptiones Atticae, Leyden, 1925. 
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A RESTORATION IN /.G., I?, 201 
In 1.G., I? , 201, Cols. III-V, lines 21-32, is given a group of names 
under the designation “fragmenta coniuncta loci incerti’’. I think, 
however, that it is possible to give to this group of fragments a rela- 
tively definite position in the inscription in question. For the pur- 
poses of this paper it will be more convenient to refer to the various 
fragments in question by the numbers under which they are desig- 
nated in the old Corpus (/.G., I, 236). 

The length of the list /.G., I, 236 on the stone is determined by the 
relative positions of fragments 69 and 78+79. The relation of these 
fragments to each other is fixed by their positions in /.G., I, 239 and 
240 on the lateral face of the stele, where fragment 18 acts as a con- 
necting link between the two. A new connecting link was added by 
the discovery of fragment 69a (/.G., I, Suppl., p. 72). This new 
fragment contains on its lateral face the ends of names which belong 
in Col. V of J.G., I, 236 (/.G., I* , 201), but through some oversight 
these names have not been included in the new edition of the Corpus. 
Their presence in Col. V, however, makes it impossible to place 
fragment 73 in the same column without assuming a list of more 
names than can find place on the stone. 

Fragments 72 and 73 must then be placed in other columns of the 
inscription. 

The appearance of names from the Erythraean syntely in fragment 
72 makes possible the assignment of this group to Cols. I, II, and III. 
These names are restored in the Corpus, /.G., 1, 236 (/.G., I? , 201) to 
read as follows: 

pv 
’ Epv6l pai 
[Bovdeés ’Epv@pali 


One will observe that this restoration brings the final zota of the 
third line under the final zota of the second line, for the two names 
Yiddo1un and Bovdeés are of exactly the same length, each having 
eight letters. A glance at the text of J.G., I, 236, fragment 72, how- 
ever, will show that the final zota of the third line actually falls to the 
left of the zota preserved in the line above. The second line is itself 
crowded and if the restoration of the Corpus is to be retained we must 
assume an excessive crowding in the third line. I suspect rather that 
the name [’Epv@paji of the third line would have appeared in a still 
more abbreviated form (cf. ’E]pv@ in the first line) to avoid this ex- 
cessive crowding if, in fact, the line contained the name of one of the 
Erythraean cities. 

189 
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Partly because of this consideration I make the following sugges- 
tion. Fragments 72 and 73 should be joined with fragment 52 
(1.G., 1, 236) in such a way that the letters PYO may form a con- 
tinuation of [OVIX and that the letters PAl may form a continuation 
of EVAIO. This leaves the zota of the third line given above to form 
the continuation of A=TYP. 

The following restoration will indicate the way in which the 
fragments should be connected: 

Frg. 52 Frg. 72 
pai 
"Aoruplevoi . . . |i 

The crowding in the second line is apparent from the fact that in 
fragment 72 the letters PAI fall beneath the two letters YO above. 
There are four letter spaces still left vacant in the third line. 

I have for some time been doubtful as to how the name ’Acrupevoi 
appeared on the tribute lists.'_ The only example of the name as it 
is spelled out in full reads ’Acrupevoi Mvooli|.2 In the third line of 
the above restoration the iota is exactly in the right place for the 
last letter of the word Mucoi, and that word may be restored with 
reasonable certainty, the crowding of the letters being similar to the 
crowding in the second line. 

The connecting links between fragment 52 and fragment 72 now 
read: 

"Erardl ovo 
"Aoruplevol 

The combined group of fragments (52+ 72+ 73) in J.G., 1, 236 U.G., 
I? , 201) must be placed low enough on the stone so that the names in 
fragment 73 may fall below the names already listed in the Corpus in 
Col. III. 

It raay be added in support of the restoration here given that al- 
though the names in J.G., I*, 199, 200, and 201 are not listed 
strictly according to geographical districts, they do nevertheless 
show similarity of grouping. In J.G., I*, 199 and 200 a large pro- 
portion of Thracian names appears in the second column. The posi- 
tion assigned in this paper to fragments 72 and 73 allows also a group 
of Thracian names to appear in the second column in /.G., I*, 201. 

BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
1 Meritt, Tribute Assessments in The Athenian Empire from 454 to 440 B.c., 


A.J.A., XXIX, p. 265. 
27.G., 12, 205. 
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A History or THE PHaraons. Vou. I. THe First Dynasties, by 
Arthur Weigall, pp. XV +328, 28 illustrations, 1 map, 1 diagram. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York, 1925. $6.00. 


Because of his experience as Inspector-General of Antiquities of the Egyptian 
government and as a member of the catalogue staff of the Cairo Museum, Mr. 
Weigall should qualify as a competent entrant in the field of Egyptological history. 
In his preface he immediately marks off his own lane between that of the thought- 
ful but popular Breasted on one side, and that of the painstaking, compilatory and 
scholastic Petrie on the other. Regarding “neither the public as dolts nor Egyp- 
tologists as magicians’”’ he tugs out a chariot full of old facts but newly arranged and 
interpreted, and is off down the course after his rivals. 

It is very invigorating to find an historian so sure of his new facts. He does 
pause to admit that the American Breasted is the leading Egyptologist of the day, 
that Petrie, although all wrong in his chronology, is the father of scientific excava- 
tion in Egypt, that Reisner of the Boston Museum and Winlock of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York are the two best excavators of the modern school, that a 
number of named Englishmen are pretty good in their lines, that the Germans are 
far from infallible, and that the French, as a whole, are not first rate. A very in- 
vigorating sketch, we repeat, but one that would seem to be slightly provocative. 

Mr. Weigall begins his history in this way: ‘I have found myself so widely at 
variance with accepted Egyptological opinion in regard to the positions of the 
Pharaohs of the oldest epoch, the lengths of their reigns and duration of their 
dynasties, their dates, the nature of the calendar they used, and even the reading of 
many of their names, that it has seemed best to set down” ete., as he then proceeds 
to do. 

The main sources of information for early Egyptian history are five in number: 
(1) the Julius Africanus-Eusebius lists quoted from the lost history of Manetho 
(3rd cent. B.c.); (2) the two Nineteenth Dynasty lists, namely, the Abydos list of 
the Pharaohs of Upper Egypt, and the Sakkara list of the Kings of Memphis and 
Lower Egypt; (3) the inscriptional material from the excavations of Petrie, Quibell, 
and Garstang; (4) the Seventeenth Dynasty Turin Papyrus; and (5) the two frag- 
ments of a stone tablet, one known as the Palermo Stone, and the other, “a frag- 
ment of the same tablet, or its duplicate, ’’ now in the museum at Cairo. 

With the list of Pharaohs of the first five dynasties and the length of their reigns 
as best they can be read in the Turin Papyrus as a guide, Weigall, from the two 
sides of the Cairo and Palermo stone fragments, reconstructs in a diagram the 
Annals of the Pharaohs of the first five dynasties and solves a chronological prob- 
lem hitherto considered as unsolvable. The reconstruction began with an assump- 
tion that the small and large delimited spaces were parts of two registers which 
marked off the years of the reigns. All the known fragmentary lists, when fitted to 
the assumed delimited registers, fell into the new scheme. Perhaps the prettiest, 
certainly the most novel, piece of information claimed by Mr. Weigall—and he 
adduces very strong evidence—is that the establishment of the Ninth Dynasty at 
Heracleopolis near Memphis, and the establishment of the Eleventh Dynasty near 
Thebes, were simultaneous events. Breasted’s chronology gives 285 years, and 
Petrie’s 174 years, between the two. The Ninth Dynasty in the north followed by 
the Tenth, and the Eleventh Dynasty in the south, were rival local dynasties which 
merged at the time the fourth Pharaoh of the Eleventh Dynasty took the title of 
Pharaoh of all Egypt. The different dates in Weigall’s diagram work out with 
nice precision to prove his claim. 
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Weigall next proceeds to show that the “Sothic rising,” hitherto connected 
with the generally accepted New Year's Day, is the false idea which has led so 
many Egyptologists astray in their dates. The “rising of Sirius,” or Sothis, .e. 
the Dog-star, means its reappearance, after a protracted invisibility, in the east at 
the same time the sun rose. The calendar year, losing one day in every four years, 
came back to its original position in 1460 years, which period has been assumed as a 
Sothic cycle. Those cycles therefore corresponded to New Year’s Day in 139 
A.D., 1321 B.c., 2781 B.c and 4241 B.c., and the latter date has been assumed er- 
roneously as that of the institution of the calendar. But Weigall shows that this 
date was arrived at without regard to the readjustment of the calendar from the 
Mesore to the Thoth year; that 4355 B.c. and not 4241 is the correct date of ‘‘the 
beginning of a cycle, in the sense that it is the date at which the rising of Sirius, then 
on June 10th, would have corresponded to the first day of the first month of the 
calendar year had a calendar been in existence at that time; but such a calendar 
was not in existence then.’’ Weigall establishes the calendar as beginning in 
3400 s.c. His argument, which seems to be sound, is based on the fact that the 
Annals are calendar annals, and begin with the accession of the king who established 
the calendar, namely Menes. Menes reigned, as the Annals show, 62 years, 6 
months and 7 days, dying “on the 187th day of the 63rd year of his reign; but this 
187th day of his regnal year was the 232nd day of the calendar year which he in- 
stituted” (i.e. Menes came to the throne on what was later established in his 
calendar as the 45th day of his first calendar year). His successor Athothis there- 
fore had only 133 days in his first year’s reign; and thereafter each king reckoned 
the beginning of his second year as the first New Year’s day after which he came to 
the throne. By working backward 321 years from the establishment of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in 1577 B.c., the fall of the Twelfth Dynasty was in 1898 B.c., 
and its beginning in 2111 B.c. As Menes came to the throne 1296 years before the 
accession of the Twelfth Dynasty, Weigall therefore arrives at 3407 B.c. as the 
date when Menes came to the throne. 

The author applies to his dates twelve of the best known instances in which 
seasons are mentioned in historical inscriptions, and all of them are in accord with 
his evidence. He therefore concludes that he has put ‘‘on a satisfactory, if not on 
an absolutely final, basis” the chronology of early Egypt as far back as Menes. 

Weigall goes further. He shows that the spaces in the register in his reconstruc- 
tion of the Annals give room for 158 kings before Menes. Manetho says that 
before Menes there were four dynasties of ‘‘demi-gods,’’ and gives the years of 
their duration respectively as 1255, 1817, 1790 (30 kings of Memphis), and 350 
(10 kings of Thinis). There are recognizable four distinct kingdoms before Menes, 
namely, (1) in Lower Egypt, with Sais and Buto for capitals, the Hornet-dynasty 
with the red crown; (2) the Reed-dynasty of Heracleopolis and Memphis, whose 
king wore the white crown; (3) the Hawk-dynasty of Hieraconpolis; and (4) the 
dynasty of Thinis (Abydos) probably supplanting the original Hawk-dynasty, 
because Menes was descended from it. Taking these dynasties with the addi- 
tional facts he gets from the Turin Papyrus, Weigall very neatly tries to show— 
with considerably more than probability—that three of these dynasties were con- 
temporary, and from his reconstruction he works out and submits a table of dates 
quite too interesting and important not to be given in their entirety. 


B.C. 
Establishment of the Dynasty of Lower Egypt (Turin)................ 5507 
Establishment of the Dynasty of Lower Egypt (Manetho)............. 5224 
Establishment of the Dynasty of Heracleopolis and Memphis........... 5197 
Establishment of the Dynasty of Hieraconpolis......................4. 5012 
Establishment of the Dynasty of Thimis....... 3757 
Accession of Menes, and establishment of First Dynasty............... 3407 
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Institution of Calendar with October 20-21 as New Year’s Day, and June 


17-18 (rising of Sirius) as first day of season of Shom.............. 3400 
Rising of Sirius, June 22, coincided with calendar New Year’s Day, and 

hence the beginning of a Sothic cycle may have been recognized.... 2895 
Establishment of Sixth 2587 
of the six kingless } years at end of Sixth Dy 2458 

Establishment of Seventh Dynasty. 2452 
Establishment of Ninth and Eleventh Dynasties. ..................... 2271 
Establishment of Tenth Dynasty, about. 2221 
Establishment of Thirteenth Dynasty. ..... . 1897 
Arrival of the Hyksos, and establishment of the Fifteenth Dynasty... .. 1850 
Adjustment of the Calendar from Mesore year to Thoth year by postpone- 

ment of intercalary days for one month.....................2200- 1767 
Death of Khyan, and establishment of the Seventeenth Dynasty, contem- 

porary with Hyksos Sixteenth Dynasty.....................000- 1728 
Establishment of the Eighteenth Dynasty.....................0.0000- 1577 
Beginning of Sothic cycle of Menophres, when rising of Sirius (July 6) coin- 

A.D. 


Beginning of Sothic cycle, when rising of Sirius (July 17) coincided with 
R. V. D. MaGorrin 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Rome oF THE Kines. An Archaeological Setting for Livy and Vergil, by 
Ida Thallon Hill, pp. 225, maps 2. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 
1925. 

After some years of ‘academic digression in the teaching of Greek, Latin and 
History,” at Vassar College as Ida Carleton Thallon, Mrs. Bert Hodge Hill 
returns to her original field of archaeology. She says in her preface that her book 
is for students, the general reader, and the intelligent traveler. It has therefore 
a practical didactic purpose, and its author lays no claim to anything in the nature 
of a piece of scientific archaeological research. In fact she disclaims any such 
purpose by saying she has “endeavored to avoid all controversial material and 
theories and to stick as closely as possible to matters of fact.’”’ She would have 
been glad to have used four books, at least, which appeared after her own, namely 
D. Randall-Maclver’s Villanovans and Early Etruscans, F. von Duhn’s Italische 
Graeberkunde, R. A. L. Fell’s Etruria and Rome, and T. Frank’s Roman Buildings 
of the Republic, but no one can wait until the last book in one’s field has appeared. 

There is no better or quicker way of telling what may be found in a book than 
by quoting its chapter headings. Mrs. Hill arranges her material in eight chap- 
ters: I. Fortes ante Romulum; II. Antenor the Trojan; III. The Forum and Low- 
lying Districts of Rome; IV. The Hills of Rome; V. Rome’s Conquest of the 
Campagna; VI. Etruria and its Early Inhabitants; VII. The Early Temples of 
Latium and Southern Etruria, and VIII. Museums Illustrative of the Prehistoric 
Periods. 

The first chapter is geographical, ethnographical and archaeological, and one is 
delighted to find that here, as well as in the sixth chapter, the author, had she 
waited, would have had her views in the main reinforced only, not overthrown, by 
the more detailed treatment given by MaclIver in his monumental book. To 
those of us who have tried to reconcile the leg of Italy lying back to back with 
Greece, or the cavalry boot of Italy with its Garganus spur about to kick the foot- 
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ball Sicily, or other geographico-anatomical descriptions of that Apenninical 
peninsula, the author’s backbone of the Apennines, their spurs, the toe, the chain, 
and the heel (p. 3) bring only a fellow feeling for what may be termed somewhat 
jocularly the geographer’s crucial difficulties. Under Mrs. Hill’s hands the pala- 
fitte and the terremare settlements, the pozzo, the fossa, and the camera types of 
tomb with their situlae, fibulae, cistae, and cippi take on recognizable form and 
meaning, and Antenor the Trojan is made to support the discussion on the spread 
from the north of the Hallstatt culture. 

The two chapters on the Forum and the Hills of Rome give an excellent running 
commentary on a sort of combination of literary and archaeological evidence. 

One turns to the chapter on Etruria with that perennial enthusiasm inherent in 
a subject which while maintaining the mien of a Sphinx at the same time offers the 
possibilities of a Gordian Knot. The author in one sentence epitomizes very 
neatly many volumes of archaeological announcements when she says (p. 133): 
“the civilization of Etruria and Latium in the eighth to the sixth centuries was 
largely identical, the differences consisting mostly in things which Etruria possessed 
and Latium did not.” She tells the stories very well of many of the Etruscan 
cities. She adopts the view that the Etruscans did not settle so much as con- 
querors, but that they made a gradual and peaceful penetration of the country 
which became their historic home. She brings in very nicely the statement of the 
savant-emperor Claudius identifying the Etruscan Mastarna with the sixth king 
of Rome, Servius Tullius. 

The last chapter of the book contains a rapid and concise survey of the material 
in Italian museums for a study of the prehistoric periods. Mrs. Hill has seized 
upon the really illustrative collections and she gives a more readable account of 
what and where the important things are than any other short sketch of which the 
reviewer knows. Teachers of Vergil, Livy and Roman History will certainly take 
advantage of this ‘Rome of the Kings” to increase the interest and the apprecia- 
tion of their students. 

R. V. D. MAGorFriIn 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Tuéses. La GLorre D’UN GRAND Passé by Jean Capart, with the collaboration 
of Marcelle Werbrouck, pp. 362, 259 illustrations. Vromant and Company, 
Brussels, 1925. $10.50. 


M. Capart’s imposing book on Thebes, written with the help of his pupil, Mlle. 
Werbrouck, does not follow a topographical order, except in its first survey of 
Karnak in Chapter I; it does not even contain a map of the site of Thebes. And 
it does not follow a chronological order. It is then far from being a guidebook to 
the extant remains of Thebes or a history of Egypt’s ancient capital, although one 
may gain familiarity with Theban monuments and learn something of Theban 
history from its pages. Rather, each of its twenty chapters is an essay on a 
separate theme, such as ‘The Obsession of the Colossal” (Ch. II), “Thebes, the 
Center of the World”’ (Ch. III), and “The Masterpieces” (Ch. XIV), namely, of 
the art of the city. 

These essays are pleasantly written and are handsomely printed in large type on 
good paper. Long passages are quoted from ancient texts. The pages are not 
encumbered with footnotes. When reference is made to the researches of Mackay 
(p. 266) or to a text found by Reisner in the Sudan (p. 47), it is assumed that 
scholars will know where to find these special studies and that other readers will 
not care toknow. The book is primarily one for the intelligent traveler and lover 
of ancient lore rather than for the specialist. Yet the Egyptologist will read it 
with pleasure and be grateful for its numerous clear and attractive photographic 
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views, of which eighty-five occupy each a full page. Many of them, truly, are 
accessible elsewhere, but it is both impressive and convenient to have so large a 
number gathered between the covers of one book. Twenty-six of the private 
tombs of Thebes and ten royal tombs are represented in these illustrations, which 
are drawn from many sources, among them the excellent views of the photographer 
Gaddis, the author’s own negatives, pictures taken by Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Leopold of Belgium, and Herr Wreszinski’s valuable store. 

The author dwells much on the lamentable destruction of historical and art 
material which has been going on at Thebes from the days of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, when the funerary temple of Amenhotep III was ruined (p. 230). He quotes 
a letter of Prisse d’ Avennes dated in January 1840 (p. 235) which tells of the use of 
powder to break up large slabs of Amenhotep IV’s reliefs, and he relates in word 
and picture (Ch. XX) the yearly damage done at Karnak by the inundation 
waters. He closes the book with a timely plea for greater activity in the copying 
of the remaining reliefs and texts, while yet such records are available. 

C. R. 
ToLepo, 


ARNDT-FEsTSCHRIFT, pp. 132, figs. 93. F. Bruckmann, Miinchen, 1925. M20. 


The Festschrift Paul Arndt “presented by his Munich friends for his 60th birth- 
day’’ improves upon the usual eranos type by containing a small number of articles, 
all by well-known scholars, and nearly all devoted to the one field of classical 
sculpture. The apparent unity, however, disappears under the diversity of 
emt talents, interests, and methods of its contributors; so that the 

eviewer faces not a single, but a ninefold, task. Quot homines. 

Paul Wolters publishes very briefly a terracotta group in Munich to gubets antiate 
his long-standing claim that such Tarantine figurines represent the heroized dead 
rather than any cult divinity. 

Johannes Sieveking follows with an interesting essay on Roman Relief, in which 
he upholds the fashionable doctrine that the increased feeling for space and for 
illusionism is a specific contribution of the Etruscan-Roman artistic genius, rather 
than a normal mark of a final stage in classical art’s long trend toward realistic 
imitation. Such a position must find it irksome to account for the appearance of 
similar qualities in non-Roman Hellenistic painting which, because it develops 
more rapidly than sculpture, necessarily reached the spatial illusionistic stage 
several generations earlier than relief. 

Ludwig Curtius gives a new interpretation of an Etruscan bronze relief from 
Montecalvario, suggesting that it illustrates the Amphiaraus legend and the litera- 
ture of the Theban epic cycle. Extremely interesting conclusions, skilfully made 
to follow from this interpretation, lead into the proto-archaic world of Early 
Corinthian design. The same author adds a brief interpretation of a familiar 
Eleusinian relief. Pointing out that ‘“‘Demeter’’ there carries in her hand, not 
ears of wheat, but cat-o’-nine-tails, he claims her as the little-known goddess 
Daeira, sister of Styx, guardian of Persephone in the underworld. 

Starting from a relief in the Villa Borghese, Carl Weickert concludes that the 
famous Venus Genetrix of Arkesilaos was a work in provincial late-Hellenistic 
style wholly unsuited to the classic taste of the Augustan Age, and therefore a work 
of slight artistic influence. The argument is intricate and difficult. 

Heinrich Bulle makes a courageous attempt to reconstitute Myron’s colossal 
group of Athena, Herakles, and Zeus in the Samian Heraion, using a familiar Athena 
from Pergamon, the Boston Herakles statuette, and the torso of the Vatican 
“Lucius Verus.’’ It is disconcerting to see so good an archaeologist claim for 
Myron a statue of Athena in which every detail of pose and drapery is inspired by 
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formulae of the Periklean ‘‘thirties.’”” One cannot help wondering whether this 
is not an affection caught from a recent and beautiful book on the Pheidian period, 
wherein all sound stylistic methods are disregarded and all criteria confused. 

Walter Amelung in an article on the Master of the Omphalos Apollo shows his 
accustomed notable familiarity with statuary repertory and his accurate eye for 
style; so that, brief as this essay is, it must have a permanent place in the biblio- 
graphy of the Transitional Period. 

Eduard Schmidt ventures in an extremely precarious and attractive field, 
discussing possible prototypes in painting for various sculptural works in the round 
and in relief. His remarks on the famous Three Graces group probably are his 
most valuable, but also his most disputable, contribution here. 

A rather diffuse article by Georg Lippold upholds the connection between the 
Alexandria Serapis type and Bryaxis, and brings into the same circle the Mauso- 
los, the Otricoli Zeus, and the Aigeira Zeus of Eukleides; but the discussion remains 
a little without finality. 

Finally, Franz Rapp writes upon the Medea-Jason gem once in Goethe’s posses- 
sion. 

In this way the varied talents of a conspicuous circle of Munich scholars have 
combined to honor one who has long proved himself not the least potent in their 
archaeological fellowship. 

Ruys CARPENTER 
Bryn Mawr 


Tue Dawn or European Crvmization, by V. Gordon Childe, pp. xvi+328, 
illustrations 148, maps 4. Kegan Paul, London; Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1925. $6.00. 


This work belongs to that very important series, The History of Civilization, 
which treats of prehistory, art, archaeology, economics, and ethnology, and is 
being edited under the supervision of Mr. C. K. Ogden, the Cambridge scholar. 
When completed it will comprise more than 200 volumes, and will incorporate, in 
translation, the new French series, L’ Evolution de l’ Humanité, which is being pre- 
pared by the leading savants of France. 

Dealing as it does with no more than the dawn of civilization in Europe, the 
present work is of a purely archaeological character, but none the less seeks to 
cover a field of vast expanse. The author, who is known as an authority on the 
archaeology of the Balkans, attempts to bring into some sort of relation to one an- 
other the facts which are known concerning the neolithic and subsequent primitive 
cultures of Europe; he also travels so far afield as to include in his survey some 
notice of the early civilizations of Crete, Anatolia, and certain adjacent regions of 
Western Asia. Thus broadly is the title of the treatise interpreted both as regards 
chronology and geography. 

To accomplish, with even a moderate degree of success, such a task as the author 
has undertaken would entail upon him the necessity of being more or less an expert 
in a score of archaeological fields, and of being familiar with the processes of devel- 
opment of many separate cultures during a period extending from epipalaeolithic 
times down nearly to the beginnings of recorded history. Such a thing is mani- 
festly impossible; and in view of the rigorous nature of the labor imposed upon 
him, Mr. Childe may very readily be pardoned for his failure to write a particularly 
edifying and enlightening book. It is certainly well-balanced, concise in statement, 
and—in spite of somewhat numerous misprints, scholarly. Its nineteen chapters 
contain a deal of information, and its hundred and a half of drawings—mainly of 
artifacts—are well-chosen and are accurate in execution. But despite the wealth 
of detail and illustration afforded by the book, the mind of the reader gains no 
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clear or definite conception of the conditions which prevailed in Europe three or 
four millennia ago, and his mental vision presently becomes wholly befogged in a 
cloud of constantly recurring terms such as “passage-graves,”’ “chamber-” and 
“behive-tombs,” “flat celts,” “herring-bone patterns,” ‘‘chalcolithic daggers,” 
“‘bell-beakers,”’ “transverse arrowheads,” “copper beads,”’ etc. 

Perhaps all this is unavoidable: it is undoubtedly hard to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties. But one wishes, for all, that the author had more frequently seen fit to 
pause and philosophize, and that he had given us something more than glimpses of 
the wood through his maze of trees. It may very well be that the time is not yet 
ripe for formulating generalizations concerning the prehistory of Europe. Perhaps 
Mr. Childe would have written a more intelligible book if he had resorted to the 
assistance of ethnology. At any rate, it is very difficult to appraise the exact 
value of this work. It has too little information to serve as a book of reference; on 
the other hand, it is sadly lacking in any element of revelation. 

A. D. FRAasER 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


La Miniature ITALIENNE, by Paolo d’Ancona, pp. 130 and 93 collotype plates, 
small folio. G. Van Oest, Brussels, 1925. 340 fes. 


This volume of the series on the history of the MS. miniature, published by the 
Belgian firm of Van Oest, is the most ambitious in scope of the three which have 
appeared. To trace with any degree of continuity the history of Italian miniature 
painting from early Christian times to the sixteenth century, when the printed 
book finally gave the finish to the art, is a task which is still beyond the powers of 
modern scholarship in this field. No one is more sensible of the difficulty than 
Signor d’Ancona himself. With the materials available and the space at his 
disposal the author has made the best survey of Italian illumination existing. It 
is barely more than an outline but the student of illumination will find for the most 
part an adequate apparatus for use in further study. 

Aside from the fact that the very nature of the miniature, its conservatism due 
to copying, makes the art lag behind the creative movements in other fields of art, 
Italian illumination presents two special difficulties to the student. The first is 
that the field from the origins until the thirteenth century has never been studied 
with any real thoroughness and the second that the richness of producing centers 
and influences in the later periods causes the development to be split up into 
various schools and personalities. There is no homogeneity such as we find in 
French and German illumination. 

The first part of the book, which really serves as an introduction to the Gothic 
period, is particularly sketchy and disjointed. Signor d’Ancona can hardly be 
called to task for this. However it is not necessary to lump into the early Italian 
field such MSS. as the Ashburnhar atateuch, the Bible of Farfa and the Cam- 
bridge Gospels. More recent literature than d’Ancona includes makes such 
attributions obsolete. On the other hand much early material which might with 
reason have been included is left out. Of the MSS. of Italy which were the pro- 
genitors of most of the Carolingian schools in the north, and of the work in the 
circle of influence of Cassiodorus there is no mention. 

But these shortcomings are forgotten when we come to the periods in which 
d’Ancona is more at home. This part of the book is divided into chapters by cen- 
turies in each of which the various schools or centers are discussed in a very brief 
but clear description. The studies of Toesca have made possible a better treat- 
ment for Lombardy than for other centers. One could wish to have more coinplete 
information about such fine miniaturists as Giovannino dei Grassi and Michelino 
da Besozzo but the summary scheme of the book precludes this. The quick 
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survey has its advantages. Nowhere has the steady French influence on Italian 
art been so fully shown as in the history of the miniature. Of great interest also is 
the record of the penetration of the styles characteristic of monumental painting 
into MS. illumination. The miniature mirrors in a small but accurate way the 
history of Italian painting. These two factors give a continuity to d’Ancona’s 
later chapters. Many literary and historical references help make more compre- 
hensive and readable a book which stands out as a real achievement among the 
many quick apercus of the history of art which pour from Europe in bewildering 
numbers. 

The volume is equipped with indices of the MSS. treated and of the miniaturists. 
The ninety-three collotype plates are of the same clear and excellent quality as 
those of the other volumes of Van Oest’s timely and useful series. 

A. M. JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue Mytuowoecy or Races, Vou. VII. Armentan, by Mardiros H. Anani- 
kian; Arrican, by Alice Werner. Archaeological Institute of America, 
Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1925. 


The seventh volume of The Mythology of all Races is somewhat curiously com- 
pounded. A quarter of the book is devoted to Armenian mythology, the re- 
mainder to African. The Armenian section is the work of the late Professor 
M. H. Ananikian of the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. He has 
handled adequately a most difficult subject. No works by native writers of the 
pagan period have survived, the references in the Greek and Roman authors are 
brief and badly Hellenized. We do possess a number of works from the period 
immediately following the introduction of Christianity, and Professor Ananikian 
has rightly made these the foundation of his studies. Aside from the fact that their 
references to the pagan mythology are infrequent and are often obscure, we have 
the more serious difficulty that the early conceptions have come to us filtered 
through minds which had been Christianized and which had been brought under 
Greek and Syrian literary influences. 

Our author, as we might expect, finds numerous parallels in Iranian mythology, 
and sometimes he goes still farther afield in the Indo-European world. He has 
reason for such action. But a casual glance at a group of modern Armenians is 
sufficient to indicate that the element which brought in the Indo-European lan- 
guage was never numerically dominant in the population, and this conclusion is 
fortified by the measurements of the physical anthropologist. We have therefore 
every reason to expect numerous traces of earlier thought, akin to those ideas 
prevalent in the northern parts of the earlier Near East. Professor Ananikian has 
recognized this to a certain degree, but he was evidently not at home in this terri- 
tory, in fact, his statements in regard to the earlier Near East should not be used 
without further check. It is only too true that the wild theories which play so 
large a part in present day study of the ancient oriental mythology are often quite 
sufficient to repel the sober investigator, yet much is to be gained if these theories 
are carefully tested. 

Relatively little attention has been devoted to modern Armenian stories. The 
greater number await collection. These often enough are mere variants of common 
oriental motifs, but now and then bits of the older mythology may survive. 

African mythology is treated by Alice Werner, Professor of Swahili and Bantu 
Languages at the School of Oriental Studies of London University. Parallels to 
stories told in other parts of the world raise once more the question of diffusion 
versus evolution, but only diffusion will account for the variant forms in which the 
same story appears in various but contiguous sections of Africa. Diffusion again 
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is responsible for the appearance of stories from the Arabic cycle of Abu Nuwwas 
and the Turkish cycle of Nasr ed Din Hoja. Americans will find the most inter- 
esting example of diffusion in the African originals of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus Stories,” 
with the prototypes of all the characters, from Brer Rabbit down to the Tar Baby. 
Perhaps, after all, we should not call these the originals, for Professor Sprengling 
has shown that Uncle Remus stories are pictured in Egyptian scenes. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD 
UNIversity OF ILLINOIS 


DicatnG For Lost Arrican Gops, by Byron Khun de Prorok, pp. 369, 43 illustra- 
tions, 1 map. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1926. $6.00. 


The subtitle of this book explains that it is The Record of Five Years’ Archaeologi- 
cal Excavation in North Africa. Of the nineteen chapters three are devoted to 
Carthage specifically, four to the Roman desert cities of Tunisia, three to the 
author’s adventures in the Hoggar section of the Sahara Desert, two to the ex- 
cavations at Utica, one to Prehistoric Man in Africa, and one to the submarine 
city off the island of Djerba. The others deal with personalities connected with 
the explorations at Carthage, the Rev. Pére Delattre, Jules Renault, etc.; and 
with the organization and personnel of the Franco-American expedition which 
conducted excavations on the site of the Punic metropolis in the spring of 1925. 
In addition there are extended passages relating the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments experienced by the author in the course of his lecture-tours and propaganda 
expeditions in this country. 

From an archaeological standpoint this work is non-existent. As a reference 
book it is useless. In the first place it contains neither index nor footnotes. The 
historical survey of Carthage, contained in Chapter II, might easily have been 
taken in its entirety from any school history book (e.g. R. B. Smith’s Carthage and 
the Carthaginians, 1916). The scanty bits of information on the topography of 
the city and kindred subjects very evidently come direct from Audollent’s Carthage 
Romaine and Gsell’s Histoire Ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord. All the occasional 
references to ancient writers are to be found among others in the footnotes of the 
two aforementioned works. The descriptions of the excavated areas and of the 
objects found therein distinctly give the impression that the writer viewed the 
regions in question from the window of a swiftly moving express train. For ex- 
ample de Prorok devotes parts of eighteen pages to the description of the Sanc- 
tuary of Tanit, a subject on which a volume of 500 pages might well be written. 
In this respect Utica suffers the same fate as does Carthage. The information, 
contained in Chapters IX, X, and XV, on the Roman outpost towns will be found 
in far more complete form in the works of Gsell, Carton, Cagnat, Bertrand, etc. 
The accounts of the explorations at Djerba and in the Hoggar region are little 
more than tales of adventures in exotic surroundings. The single chapter on the 
vast subject of Prehistoric Man in Africa requires no comment. Finally the work 
is thickly sewn with loose statements, at times even misstatements. In the ma- 
jority of cases these assertions are made in connection with subjects upon which 
even the greatest authorities on North African antiquities are loath to express an 
opinion. For example, in the first sentence of the book we are told that Carthage 
possessed ‘a population of nearly a million people.” That this was a fact seems 
exceedingly doubtful. At all events the extreme scantiness of reliable information 
on this question should make so definite an assertion impossible. 

It is evident, therefore, that, for the even semi-serious student of ancient North 
Africa, this book would be an unwarranted extravagance. On the other hand, for 
the dilettante, who may have before him an idle two hours and no particular desire 
for either much or accurate information, the work is to be recommended. It is 
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written in an informal and agreeable style. It is colourful, highly romantic, and 
packed with amusing anecdotes and personalities. It is attractively bound and 
the incidental illustrations are excellent. 

C. Hayess, Jr 


PRINCETON 


MONUMENTS DE L’ART EN BuxGarte, publiés par l’institut archéologique bul- 
gare. (Bulgarian and French texts.) Vol. 1, The Church of Boiana, by 
André Grabar, pp. xi+88, with 9 illustrations in the text and 41 plates in 
phototype and colors. Sofia, 1924, Government Printing Press 


This volume is a welcome and worthy addition to the increasing series of pub- 
lications which describe adequately the masterpieces of art produced in the Bal- 
kans during the Middle Ages. The Church at Boiana, 8 kilometres from Sofia, was 
established in a very strong strategic position. The date of its foundation is 
unknown, but was probably in the tenth or eleventh century, and in 1259, as we 
learn from an inscription, the “Sevastokrator Kaloian”’ and his wife “ Dessislava”’ 
remodelled and enlarged it and decorated it with the vast majority of the frescoes 
which have been preserved. 

The building is a typical funeral chapel of Bulgaria with a passageway leading 
from the upper church to the palace which could not have been located far away. 
It is, with its large numbers of paintings, one of the best preserved of Bulgarian 
churches and is well worth careful study. 

Of the oldest series of paintings which was probably made before 1086 little can 
be said. They seem to have been done by Greeks or under Greek influence and 
Greek letters are used in the inscriptions. In the second and chief series which 
dates from the time of Kaloian and 1259, the style is very different. 

The paintings in the series of 1259 are frankly modelled after the Byzantine 
miniatures and, as in them, there is a taste for color, a certain naturalism of style, 
and an attempt to give to the features the regular beauty which was found in 
ancient art. Among the best of the pictures are those of Christ Euergetes, and 
an unknown warrior saint (pl. XIX). The number of warrior saints is unusually 
large, but this is probably due to the location of the Church in an important mili- 
tary post. The representations of the founders and of Konstantine Assen and his 
Empress Irene are also interesting. The inscriptions on the whole series are in 
Bulgarian and the paintings are probably the work of native artists of the same 
school as worked at Tirnovo. In general they belong to the early stages of the 
ikon tradition which later flowered in Russia and Mount Athos in the XVIth 
century. Later paintings from the XIVth century are of less extent and of poorer 
quality. 

The entire work is of the highest quality both in text and illustrations, and the 
Bulgarian Archaeological Institute will surely receive the thanks of the scientific 
world, if the succeeding volumes are on the same level as this description of one of 
the most interesting monuments of Bulgarian art. The work is dedicated to 
Prof. N. P. Kondakoff (1844-1924), the great Russian Byzantinist. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
UNIVERSITY 


Mystery Cities, by Thomas Gann, pp. 248, with 52 illustrations. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925. $5.00. 
Mystery Cities is a delightful narrative of travel and adventure in the Maya 
land with here and there a brief space devoted to the archaeology of the famous 
race which once flourished there. 
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Dr. Gann has a keen eye for nature and a sympathetic interest in people, so 
that the portions of the book devoted to his experiences in the bush, to the animals 
of the country he encountered, and to the customs and superstitions of the Indians 
are particularly entertaining. The description of the Devil Dance (Chapter XIV) 
is an instance of the interesting pagan cults and folklore which may still be gathered 
from the rapidly disappearing race of the Maya. 

Though the author and his party investigated a number of ancient sites, the 
discussion of the finds is generally restricted to one or two meagre paragraphs 
which, even with the aid of the pictures of flints and figurines, are not sufficient to 
satisfy the curiosity of the archaeologist. 

Without doubt the greatest work of the season recorded in the book is the dis- 
covery and clearing of the citadel of Lubaantum with its numerous stone-faced 
mounds, pyramids and great amphitheatre. One hopes that after the campaign 
of another season is completed this famous site will be scientifically published and 
thus made available for the many archaeologists and students unable to share Dr. 
Gann’s privilege of viewing the original. 

Kate McK. ELpERKIN 


PRINCETON 


PREHISTORIC AEGEAN Pottery (Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 
British Museum, Vol. I, Part 1), by E. J. Forsdyke, pp. xliv+228, pls. 16. 
British Museum, London, 1925. 45 shillings. 


The British Museum Catalogues of Coins have set a high standard for museum 
catalogues of classical antiquities. They treat the fine collections of the British 
Museum most scientifically, and in the more recent volumes important coins in 
other collections are illustrated and discussed, so that the whole field is covered. 
One naturally expects other British Museum catalogues to attain the same level, 
but the volume before us fails to do so. The British Museum collection of pre- 
historic Aegean pottery is not distinguished by any particularly remarkable 
specimens. Important groups are the vases from Ialysos, which might have been 
arranged in their tomb groups, of Yortan and those from Cyprus, which have 
appeared in another volume. The bulk of the collection consists of examples 
presented by excavators such as Mr. Bent or Sir A. Evans, and many are frag- 
ments, useful enough for a teaching collection, but not really museum specimens. 
Field experience in excavation of a site is essential for the proper study of pre- 
historic Aegean pottery. It is Mr. Forsdyke’s misfortune, and not his fault, that 
he has not had such experience. This inexperience misleads him into classifying 
some Neolithic pottery as Bronze Age and into understating the evidence for the 
Neolithic Age on the Mainland of Greece. It now seems clear that a Neolithic 
culture of the Northern or Thessalian type was spread all over the Mainland, 
including the Peloponnese. The compression of the brief introduction gives a 
dogmatic quality to the author’s statements, though he would undoubtedly be v..¢ 
first to disclaim infallibility. This compression also involves a certain incon- 
sistency in reasoning. For instance, the chronological relations of the Cycladic 
series are, he says, established by the partial excavation of Phylakopi, but on the 
other hand the Helladic series, though its sequences rest on the partial excavation 
of several sites (Orchomenos, Korakou, Gonia, Mycenae, Asine, Tiryns), he does 
not regard as generally established. We wish the section dealing with Asia Minor 
had been longer. The best sections are those dealing with the Cretan and Thes- 
salian wares where the author wisely follows the excavators, though L. M. Ib, 
L. M. IIb, and L. M. IIIb are hardly mentioned. In dealing with the Helladic 
series he refuses to follow the excavators, to whom the classification he uses is due, 
and this leads him to inconsistency. He blames the excavators for attempting a 
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different arrangement of periods, but comes in spite of himself practically to the 
same result. He divides Early and Middle Helladic each into three phases in 
order to conform with the Minoan system, which he thus makes a bed of Pro- 
crustes, and goes further than the excavators, who have not yet ventured on such 
subdivisions. Though in his synchronistic table he makes Early Helladic I 
parallel with Early Minoan I, vet in the text E. H. Lisa blank. To his Middle 
Helladic I he assigns Early Helladic ware and apparently some Matt-painted ware. 
This latter actually first appears with Minyan ware which he assigns to M. H. II. 
The excavators equate the end of their Early Helladic period with the end of 
M. M. I and begin their M. H. period parallel with the beginning of M. M. II. 
The author has stated elsewhere (J.H.S. 1923, p. 89) that the Helladic periods 
must be parallel to the Minoan and Cycladic. The Helladic by the author’s own 
showing here do not run parallel with Minoan, since the facts compel him to 
equate the end of the Early Helladic period with the end of M. M. I. His syn- 
chronisms are thus the same as those of the excavators whom he blames. ‘This 
is a subtlety which none besides its author is likely to appreciate.”” The truth of 
the matter is, of course, that prehistoric pottery cannot be compelled to conform 
to any ready-made system. Indeed it is well known that the Minoan system 
cannot be applied rigidly to the whole of Crete even. To divide all prehistoric 
pottery into three phases and to subdivide each phase into three periods ‘‘on the 
natural principle of its rise, maturity, and decay,” is to subordinate facts (for 
E. M. III is not the decay of E. M. I) to the fetish of system—the facts should 
control the system, not the system the facts. The treatment of Late Helladic 
pottery is similarly misjudged. He says, for instance, that it is impossible to 
detect any divergence between L. H. I and II and the contemporary styles of 
Crete. Yet on such a site as Phylakopi it is easy to sort out some pieces as 
definitely L. M. I (Cretan) and others as L. H. I (Mainland). His classification 
of L. H. III pottery rests on a flower from Tell el Amarna and, since that site 
cannot have had a complete repertory of all early L. H. III shapes and patterns, 
requires considerable modification, especially when supported by statements 
such as ‘“‘It may be assumed in default of definite evidence that this type came 
into use about 1250 B.c.”’ The statement that a particular kind of L. H. III 
pottery was noted in Paros as a distinct upper stratum is due to a misunderstand- 
ing of Dr. Rubensohn’s report. Recognized and recognizable names such as 
kernos, stirrup vase, alabastron, Matt-painted, etc., are abandoned for others. 
His new terms, Early, Middle, and Late Mycenaean, one would imagine should be 
parallel to Early, Middle, and Late Minoan, Cycladic, and Helladic, but are 
substitutes for L. H. I, Il, and LII. This is very confusing and illogical, as it 
employs the adjective of a genus for a species. It is equal to calling M. M. II 
Middle Kamares. As the term Late Cycladic is used for the Cycladic imitations 
and adaptations of Late Minoan patterns and styles, it is simpler to use Late 
Helladic to denote the same circumstances on the Mainland. As a record of the 
British Museum collection this catalogue is useful, but the introduction is in some 
points out of date and in others reactionary, as for instance in the attempt to 
deny the Mainland ancestry of the so-called Mycenaean kylix. 

ALAN WACE 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE GENNADEION AT ATHENS 


The dedication or the inaugural ceremonies in connection with the opening of 
the Gennadius Library of the American School were held on April 23rd and 24th. 
There were sixty-four delegates from American colleges and universities who, 
together with representatives of foreign universities and Greek societies made a 
total of a hundred and six in the academic procession. The ceremony was held 
in the central hall of the library and the procession formed in the school and pro- 
ceeded across the street to the Gennadeion where the guests were already assem- 
bled. The exercises began with a religious ceremony conducted by his Grace the 
Metropolitan Archbishop of Athens, followed by the presentation of the land on 
behalf of the Government of Greece by H. E. Theodore Pangalos, the President 
of the Republic. Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett then gave the building on behalf of the 
Carnegie Corporation of America and Dr. Gennadius the collections. Judge 
Loring, President of the Board of Trustees of the School, who presided, accepted 
these gifts on behalf of the Trustees and transferred them to Professor Capps, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee, who in turn handed them over to Dr. Hill, 
who received them on behalf of the administration of the school and conveyed 
them to Dr. Scoggin, the Librarian. The latter made a few remarks on the scope 
and purpose of the library and then the felicitations on behalf of the delegates were 
offered by Professor Menardos, the Rector of the University of Athens, Professor 
Della Seta, Director of the Italian School, for the foreign archaeological schools 
in Athens and Dr. Finley for the American universities. The speeches were for 
the most part in English except for that of the President of the Republic which was 
in Greek, Dr. Gennadius’ which he gave partly in Greek and partly in English and 
Professor Menardos’ in Greek and Professor Della Seta’s in Italian. On April 
24th a large reception for over four hundred guests was held. 
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Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Chinese-Hunnic Art Forms.—In Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg., I11, 1925, pp. 194-229, 
ZouLTAN v. TaKacs discusses the early relations between the Huns and the Chinese 
and assumes that the earliest appearance of tribes who belong to the Hunnic 
group can be placed in the neighborhood of 200 B.c._ Hunnic forms of objects show 
connection with the far East, and it is only then that we can apply the term 
Hunnic properly, since it represents a cultural and not a linguistic unity. He 
then discusses certain sacrificial vessels some of which have been found in Hungary 
and others in Russia and Siberia and which are strikingly similar to certain Chinese 
vessels. This is rendered more probable because certain early Chinese signs seem 
to be representations of the same sort of vessels. 

Columns of Ordeal.—In B.S.A., XXIV, pp. 58-67, is an article by the late 
F. W. Hastuck on columns of ordeal and similar rites and superstitions as they 
are found in Mosiem and Christian places of worship. These are almost all in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey. The earliest record of the practice by Moslems 
of the column ordeal is no earlier than the middle of the Seventeenth Century. 
The place is Jerusalem and the building the Dome of the Rock. 

Eunuchs in Ancient Religion.—In Archiv Rel. Wiss., XXIII, 1925, pp. 25-33, 
A. D. Nock rejects the theory that the original purpose of religious castration was 
the increase of the power of the deity by the offering of the generative powers of 
the worshiper; also the theory that the eunuch wished to assimilate himself to the 
goddess whom he served; and accepts the theory that the purpose of the rite was 
to secure perpetual sexual purity, and thus fit one to become a ministrant of the 
goddess. The ancients believed that numerous sacred functions could be per- 
formed properly only by one who was qualified for them by perfect continence, 
and this belief is found among widely scattered modern savages. Many cults 
required as ministers virgins living in chastity, or children who had not attained 
the age of puberty. The paradox is frequent that the goddess of fertility can be 
worshipped only by the unfertile. The eunuch by his deliberate act placed him- 
self on a footing with the virgin and the pure child. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


An Epigraphic Formula on Mohammedan Pottery.—In Syria, V, 1924, pp. 
53-56 (3 pls.; 9 figs.), S. FLury publishes a somewhat detailed study of the forms 
which the common inscription baraka (blessing) assumes on the several groups of 
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early Mohammedan ceramics, with special attention to the adaptation of the 
letters to the principles of design. 

The Fortifications of Doura-Europos.—In Syria, V, 1924, pp. 24-41 (8 pls.), 
the Commandant Renarp and Dr. Cumonr discuss the fortifications of the city 
of Doura-Europos (Salihiyeh) on the Euphrates. Some of the earlier mural 
paintings in the temple of the Palmyrene gods are on a wall which was at the same 
time a part of one of the towers of the circuit wall of the town. It is evident, then, 
that this circuit wall must be anterior to the Roman period, since the Roman 
occupation of Doura dates only from 115 a.p. It is probable that except for cer- 
tain repairs, the fortifications of Doura are those which were constructed by 
Nikanor at the end of the Fourth Century B.c. The type of masonry, consisting 
of carefully squared stones, and with no brick construction, confirms this inference. 
It may be noted also that above the ravine the wall follows a zigzag line, in accord- 
ance with the principle of fortification laid down by Polyeidos, a Thessalian 
engineer in the service of Philip of Macedon. The general plan of the fortress is 
in marked contrast with the plans of the Roman castella on the Arabian limes. 
These are regularly quadrilateral and have square towers. The plan of Doura is 
equally different from that of ancient Oriental fortifications, which show a series 
of rectangular projections and bays. 

Hittite Art.—In Syria, V, 1924, pp. 1-8 (10 figs.), E. Porrrer continues his 
discussion of the principal monuments of Hittite art. The greater part of the 
article is devoted to a series of reliefs discovered at Sakjé-Geuzi. Their some- 
what frigid style makes it probable that they are to be attributed to the period of 
Sargon. M. Pottier distinguishes the following phases in the development of 
Hittite art: (1) Archaic period, characterized by the genuine Hittite style, from 
the Fourteenth to the Tenth Century B.c.; (2) Mixed period, beginning about the 
Tenth or the Ninth Century B.c., in which Hittite art undergoes a development 
parallel to Assyrian art, and governed by a similar aesthetic, although the Hittite 
artists do not copy the Assyrian; (3) Late period, after the ruin of Hittite political 
power, showing the marked influence of Assyrian art. 

The Institute of Mussulman Art and Archaeology at Damascus.—In Syria, V, 
1924, pp. 203-211 (8 pls.; fig.), G. Conrenav describes the Institute of Mussulman 
Archaeology and Art established by the French authorities at Damascus in the 
Azem palace, a splendid building of the Eighteenth Century, and illustrates some 
of its principal treasures. Jbid., VI, 1925, pp. 367-372 (2 pls.), E. pz Lorry gives 
an account of the injuries and losses which the building and its collections suffered 
in the disturbances of October, 1925. 

MALTA.—In Ant. J., V, 3, 266-267 (3 figs.), T. Zamir discusses a very in- 
teresting finger ring, presumably Phoenician in origin, and reported as having been 
found in a rock-cut tomb in Malta. It is of pure gold, weighs 9.65 grams and is of 
the type of the gemel or gimmel ring, two hoops fitted together so as to be worn as 
one, though each hoop with half of the bezel could be worn separately. The 
bezel is divided horizontally by twelve indentations on each side, which fit to- 
gether perfectly. The design effected by the indentations and the lines is that of a 
complete sea-going galley. The commercial activities of the Phoenicians lead to 
the suggestion that this type of ring was employed in confidential despatches, so 
that one-half of the ring could be sent by a trusty messenger. 

Ornament of Palestinian Pottery.—Pére L. H. Vincent devotes three articles 
in Syria (V, 1924, pp. 81-105, 186-202, 294-315; 5 pls.) to ceramic ornament in 
ancient Palestine. After a summary sketch of the history of pottery in Palestine 
from the Neolithic to the Iron Age, Pére Vincent reviews current theories regard- 
ing the relation of Palestinian ornament to the art of the Orient and of the Aegean 
region. Certain recurrent motives are derived from Chaldaeo-Elamite art: the 
heraldic group of ibexes on either side of a sacred tree; the group of bird and fish; 
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the flying bird and the heraldic eagle. The final article discusses the transmission 
and the character of Mesopotamian influence on Palestinian ornament. 

“Philistine” Pottery.—In Syria, V, 1924, pp. 169-185 (pl.), E. Saussey sub- 
mits to renewed examination a group of vases which Messrs. Thiersch, Macalister, 
and Pythian-Adams have classified as Philistine. Many of them were found in 
excavations at Ascalon. M. Saussey concludes that they represent only a phase 
in Palestinian ceramics, in which certain foreign elements, suggesting Mediter- 
ranean influence, are superposed on indigenous characteristics. There is as yet 
no reason to attributé them to the Philistines. 

Phoenician Inscriptions at Byblos.—The Phoenician inscription discovered in 
the tomb of Ahiram, king of Byblos, excavated by M. Montet in 1923 (see Syria, 
IV, 1923, pp. 334 ff.), is discussed in detail by Ren& Dussaup in Syria, V, 1924, 
pp. 135-157 (2 pls.; 7 figs.). His transcription and translation of the inscription 
are followed by a commentary on it and a discussion of its date. It is contem- 
porary with the tomb itself and belongs to the Thirteenth Century B.c. This 
unusually early example of Phoenician writing leads M. Dussaud to a discussion 
of the origin and evolution of the alphabet and the names of the letters. The 
alphabet was truly a Phoenician invention and was transmitted to the Greeks in 
the Ninth Century B.c. 

A Shrine of Artemis.—In Syria, V, 1924, pp. 346-358 (pl.; fig.), F. Cumont 
publishes an inscription found on a socle in a room at Doura-Europos (S4lihfyeh) 
north of the area which is adjoined on the south by the small theatre described in 
Syria, IV, 1923, p. 42. The inscription records the dedication to Artemis of the 
naos or aedicula which stood on the socle. It is to be attributed to the middle of 
the Second Century. Probably the various buildings adjacent to the court, in- 
cluding the small theatre, are all to be associated with the cult of Artemis. The 
rectangular piscina to the west of the court appears also, from its analogy with a 
basin in a similar group of cult buildings at Gerfisa, to have had a part in the ritual 
of the goddess. The word xédwves, applied to the dedicators of the naos, suggests 
that either Doura-Europos enjoyed the status of a Roman colony in the Second 
Century, or Roman veterans were established there as colonists. 

Syrian Gods in Spain.—In Syria, V, 1924, pp. 342-345 (fig.), F. Cumont pro- 
poses a new reading of a Greek inscription on a fragmentary altar discovered at 
Cordova in 1921 (see Arch. Rel., XXII, pp. 117-132). A photograph of the stone 
has justified new inferences regarding the number of missing letters. The altar 
was dedicated to Helios Elagabalos, Cypris, and Athena Allath. 

The Trees of Paradise.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges., LX XIX, 1925, pp. 111-118, 
A. Unenap seeks to trace the Babylonian origin of the Biblical conception of the 
tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. In the Adapa Myth, 
when Adapa ascends to the abode of Anu, the sky-god, he finds at the gate of Anu 
the two gods Du-mu-zi and Gis-zi-da. Dumuzi, or Tammuz, is the god of life, who 
is closely associated with the palm-tree. (Gis-zi-da, Semitic is-kitti, or “tree of 
truth’). These seem to bear a close resemblance to the Hebrew trees of life and 
of knowledge. Gudea also speaks of the gi3-ti, or “tree of life,” that stood at the 
door of his temple, “like the band of heaven that touches the sky,’”’ which seems to 
be identical with the Tammuz tree. These two trees of life and knowledge which 
stand at the entrance of the abode of the sky-god are ultimately of astronomical 
origin. They are symbolized by the two pillars Jachin and Boaz that stood at the 
entrance of Solomon’s temple. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Asklepios as a Thracio-Grecian God.—In Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg., U1, 1925, 
pp. 131-164, D. Derscerv discusses the etymology of the name Asklepios, which 
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he derives from the Thracian root *aéo.=snake and xadamids, cognate 
with the Thracian place name xAnm—dava and is connected with the root *glapi, 
and *apio—‘to bend.’’ The name therefore means “he who moves with serpent 
coils.” The name is not found in Thrace before the time of religious syncretism, 
although a deity of similar character is found there. The name rather comes from 
the Phleguai who came from Thessaly into Phocis. We have then the probability 
that Asklepios as a snake deity came to Delphi and Greece before the arrival of 
the Greeks. He was the serpent Python which Apollo displaced and the victory 
of Apollo led to the adoption of Asklepios as the son or nephew of the god. Diony- 
sos appeared later through the influence of the Phocian Thracians, and by his 
intrusion into Delphi he took over some of the functions originally belonging to 
Asklepios. We may thus say that originally Dionysos and Asklepios were one 
deity represented by a serpent as the creative might of the earth and the Thracian 
coins which show two serpents represent the two deities both in the form of 
serpents. 

The Battlefield of Pharsalos.—In B.S.A., XXIV, pp. 34-53 (pl.), F. L. Lucas 
discusses the various theories which have been advanced concerning the battle- 
field of Pharsalos and reaches the following conclusions: Palaiopharsalos = Kou- 
touri; Pompey’s camp =southeast foot of Dogantzes; Caesar’s camp =north of the 
Enipeus, near Koutouri; Battle line =north of the Enipeus and at right angles to 
it; “Mons sine aqua” = Dogantzes; Hill of Capitulation = northeast end of the 
ridge northeast of Dogantzes; River of Capitulation = the Kapakle. 

CYPRUS.—In Ant. J., IV, 1, 54-58 (4 figs.), Envan GyserstTap discusses the 
Stone Age in Cyprus. In the locality of Vounistiri, 1.5 km. north of Phrenaros he 
discovered at a depth of 0.2 m. below the surface a house-floor consisting of stones, 
gravel, and lime. The walls of the structure must have been of very perishable 
material, possibly mud and straw, for no remains of them have survived. In 
shape the house was roughly square, measuring 10.8m.by 8m. Opposite the en- 
trance of the house remains of a cooking-place were found, with a floor of the same 
type of construction as that of the house. A few sherds of pottery were found, 
but all of them date later than the Stone Age. Eighty-two broken and unbroken 
flints were found, with lustrous surface and ranging in color from green-yellow to 
brown. “Razors,” knives, saws, “daggers,” scrapers, etc., appear among the 
flint instruments. Other objects, not of flint but of limestone, are a grinding- 
stone and a “‘corn-rubber.” The flints are assigned to the Neolithic period. The 
excavations are to be continued, but sufficient remains have been discovered to 
prove that Cyprus, “the island which gave copper its name also had an ante 
cuprum.” 

DELPHI.—Chronology of the Archons in the Third Century B.C.—In a long 
and closely written article (B.C.H., XLVII, 1923, pp. 1-48), P. Rousse. takes up 
the question of the order of the tenure of office of the archons at Delphi in the 
Third Century s.c. At the end he gives a list from 260 until after 244 B.c. He 
arrives at his conclusions by means of a series of inscriptions, one of which is pub- 
lished for the first time, and the others previously published by Pomtow, Klio, 
XIV, 1914, p. 295, no. 17, p. 299, p. 288, no. 12; by Jarde, B.C.H., X XVI, 1902, 
p. 265, no. 16, and by Pomtow, Goett. Gel. Anz., 1913, p. 171, no. 3. He also refers 
to the writings of Pomtow, Walek, De Sanctis, Ferguson, Tarn, and Johnson. 
Most of the conclusions of Pomtow are rejected, while many conclusions of the 
other writers are adopted, and others rejected. Finally, he warns his readers that 
no list, in our present state of knowledge, can be regarded as final or definite, and 
that it is neither possible, nor even desirable, to assign an archon to each year of 
the century, and that his list, which is deliberately left rather indefinite, must in 
any case be regarded as a tentative solution of a much vexed problem. 

Notes on Doris.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 104-111 (6 figs.), F. W. G. Foar 
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describes the sites of eight ancient towns. Only Kytinion, Charadra, and Pindos 
can be with any certainty assigned to particular sites, though the names of 
Boion, Erineos, and Akyphas are known, and nine sites in all can be indicated. 
Apparently the metropolis was composed of linked villages, each with its for- 
tifications. The whole district contained about one hundred square miles. A 
part of this lay on the western portion of the plain around the upper waters of 
the Kephisos, and a part was made up of stream-valleys opening on the plain and 
long ravines farther in the hills. A broken stone found near the kilometre stone 
47 on the Bralo-Itea road bears the inscription téos, the — having the form 
of an upright cross. It is doubtless a tombstone of the Fifth Century B.c., ac- 
cording to M. N. Top, who comments upon it. 

Herodotos and the Caspian.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 175-193 (pl.; 4 figs.), 
STANLEY Casson discusses the passages of Herodotos relating to the Caspian 
regions (especially I, 203-204, III, 117) in the light of other sources of information. 
It is probable that in the Fifth Century s.c. the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral 
were connected. The tribes in the Caspian area (Herodotos, IV, 21 ff.) are also 
discussed. 

LAKONIA.—Topography.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 144-150 (3 figs.), J. J. E. 
Honprvs and M. A. Honpivs-van HAEFTEN publish notes on the sites of Therapne 
(undetermined), Selinos (Nerotrivi, near the ruined monastery of Daphni), 
Palaia (probably at Apidia), Epidelium (probably at Voutama), the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis (probably near the Church of St. Thekla, not far from Voutama, 
near the village of Chassanaga), Hyperteleaton (Chassanaga-Laka), Daimonia 
(possibly ancient Kodtyrta), Biandina (perhaps at Elea, the port of Molaoi), and 
Helos (in the marshy district near the Kalyvia of Vezani). 

LEMNOS.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 148-174 (pl.; 13 figs.), F. L. W. Seary 
gives a brief history of the island of Lemnos, and notes, with illustrations, on the 
places of interest on the island: Kastro (Myrina), Varos (Baros), Erpani, Kotch- 
inos (Kokkinos), the Lemnian Earth Pit, Kastro Vouni (Hephaistia), Vorio 
Kastro, Komi, H. Sophia, Kaminia, Moudros, and Portianos. These notes 
supplement and correct the observations of earlier travelers. A list of birds and 
fishes, by J. W. Harrison, is appended. 

MACEDONIA.—French and British Discoveries.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 
1-103 (13 pls.; 28 figs.), the discoveries made by the French and British in 
Macedonia during the war are described. The French Army found seventy-four 
proto-historic sites, grouped, with the exception of a few in the region of Monastir, 
in the zones northeast and southeast of the gulf of Salonika. They have the 
form either of a truncated cone (rodura) or of a lower and more extended plat- 
form (table); occasionally a rodura is superposed upon a table. They are on low 
ground, near rivers, lakes, or the sea. Where stratification was observed, the 
lowest stratum of pottery is pre-Cretan incised or painted geometric, the next 
imported Cretan (Late Minoan), the third post-Cretan geometric. The habi- 
tations were rather poor and frequently show signs of destruction by fire. Most 
of them were abandoned after the introduction of Cretan ware. The inhabitants 
seem to have lived chiefly by fishery and to have been related to the Aegean civi- 
lization. Remains of Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman settlements were ex- 
amined at seven sites near Salonika. In the region of Florina-Monastir-Koritsa 
the Via Egnatia was traced between Ostrovo and Struga, a citadel and a necrop- 
olis were found near Florina, the inscriptions of Monastir were in part restudied, 
at Bukovo and in one or two other places inscriptions, architectural fragments, 
and pottery were found. Studies of Byzantine remains were carried on at Sa- 
lonika and Mount Athos (Cu. Picarp, pp. 1-9). 

The British forces found near Aivatli two pockets containing pottery resembling 
some of the early ware found in Thessalian mounds and dated by Wace and 
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Thompson to the third millennium s.c. Near Laina many tombs were found, 
one of which was a vaulted structure of, apparently, about the Fourth or Third 
Century B.c. The tombstone of Q. Julius Alfidius Secundus, with good reliefs 
of early imperial times, was found in this region. Near Aivasil graves were found 
which contained numerous objects indicating a date about the Sixth Century 
B.c. and showing that this region was then still within the circle of northern 
influence. Objects of Roman times were also found here. Farther east several 
mounds and considerable remains of sculpture were found at various sites. The 
finest piece of sculpture is a headless draped statue of a woman, apparently Greek 
work of about the Third Century s.c. (E. A. GARDNER, pp. 10-27). Numerous 
objects of stone, pottery, bone, bronze, etc., indicate that prehistoric Macedonia 
derived most of its culture from the North and did not get into touch with the 
South until a date so late as to carry it almost into the Iron Age. The site of 
Berga, in the Struma valley, was identified, as was that of Lete, near Aivatli and 
Laina. Near Chauchitza was the ancient Kalindoia. The cemetery of Chau- 
chitza yielded many objects of classical date in bronze, iron, glass, and pottery, 
in addition to many objects of prehistoric date. Near Salonika graves and other 
remains of classical times were found. Perhaps the cemetery some four kilo- 
metres east of the town belonged to the ancient Therma. Several isolated 
discoveries in various places were made (S. Casson, pp. 27-41). The only piece 
of classical pottery of special interest is a Corinthian pyxis with three handles 
in the form of female heads. The antiquities described are now in the British 
Museum (F. N. Price, pp. 41-42; E. A. G., p. 43). Prehistoric pottery, found 
for the most part on a mound at the edge of the Bereketli marsh, is of three vari- 
eties, all hand-made. It is similar to the wares found by Wace and Thompson 
in Thessaly. Fragments of other objects were found here. All analogies point 
northwards. The wares seem to form a Macedonian group connecting with an 
East Thracian group and on the south penetrating to Thessaly (F. B. WEtcu, 
pp. 44-50). Numerous mounds and other ancient sites, mostly within easy 
reach of Salonika, were investigated or discovered. Many sites were described 
(B.S.A., XX, pp. 123-132) by A. J. B. Wace and classified as (A) Funereal 
Tumuli, (B) Prehistoric Settlements, and (C) Greek Town Sites. At Mr. Wace’s 
Al, A2, A9, All, A12, A13, Al4, A15 ff., B2, B3, C3, and C6, some investigations 
have been made with more or less interesting results. Mounds not on Mr. 
Wace’s list and near Salonika are listed as B27, B28, B29, B30, C11, and C12. 
Of these the most important seems to be B30, at Chauchitza, a site which was 
occupied from prehistoric to late Roman times. On and near the Hortiach 
plateau, to the east-southeast of Salonika, eight sites have been recognized, the 
largest of which seems to be that at the top of Mount Kotos. To the north of the 
Salonika plain eight further sites, chiefly of classical times, have been listed 
(W. Cooksey and A. M. Woopwarp, pp. 51-60). Nine additional prehistoric 
mounds and two classical burial mounds have been found and listed (S. Casson, 
pp. 60-63). In the Strymon valley four of the large, low, flat-topped mounds 
covered with Hellenistic sherds, which Wace and Thompson call the third type 
(B.S.A., XX, pp. 123 ff.), remains of a Hellenistic city, near Kalamitsa, west of 
Kavalla, and one or two prehistoric sites have been found (F. B. Wetcu, pp. 
64-66). Eighteen Greek inscriptions of Roman times, found in different places, 
and five Latin inscriptions from Philippi (two of which are from the French ex- 
cavations) are dedicatory or sepulchral. The most interesting is, perhaps, that 
in honor of Manius Salapius Sabinus, found near Lete. Notes on C./.G., 19676 
(=Demitsas, Maxedovla, 677) and Demitsas 412 are added (M. N. Top, pp. 
67-97). The Byzantine Castle of Avret-Hissar, some twenty-five miles from 
Salonika, was examined, though not completely surveyed. In the Fourteenth 
Century this was an important stronghold (A. M. Woopwarp, pp. 98-103). 
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In B.S.A., XIV, Sessions 1919-1920, 1920-1921, pp. 1-33 (pl.; 21 figs.), S. 
Casson describes the site of Chauchitza, some sixty kilometres north of Salonika, 
and his excavations there in the spring of 1921. On the hill was, apparently, a 
Greek and Roman town. Two mounds below yielded burials of the Iron Age. 
The objects found in the graves—bronze, iron, gold, pottery, etc.—show relation 
to northern culture and also sub-Mycenaean and Geometric influence from the 
South. The Lron Age inhabitants of the site were probably remnants of the early 
invasion of Phrygians (Briges), which took place early in the second millennium 
before Christ. The second wave of invasion must have reached its height in the 
First Century of the first millennium. With this the Paeonians, the Pierians, 
Eordaeans, and Bottiaeans, as well as the Makedni (Dorians), are associated. 
Comparison with objects found at other sites makes it clear that the Chauchitza 
culture belongs to the period between 1100 B.c. and about 650 B.c. 

The Macedonian Era.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 206-217, Marcus N. Top re- 
states the arguments for the view that the provincial era of Macedonia dates 
from Ist Dios, 148 B.c., and the Actian (or Augustan) era from Ist Dios, 32 B.c, 
He discusses the views of modern scholars and the eighteen inscriptions (of which 
he gives a tabulated list) which are dated by both eras. Jbid., XXIV, Sessions 
1919-1920, 1920-1921, pp. 54-67, he tabulates and discusses the six inscriptions 
in which a single era, expressly designated as the Augustan, is employed and eighty- 
four inscriptions in which dates are indicated by reference to a single unspecified 
era. He discusses also a few additional inscriptions which have some bearing upon 
his subject. He concludes that the inscriptions in which one unspecified era is 
used are dated by the provincial era, 7.e., from 148 B.c. 

A Mosaic at Tebessa.—In Mél. Arch. Hist., XLI, 1924, pp. 96-110 (pl.), 
L. Lescut describes and discusses a mosaic which was discovered at Tebessa 
in 1922 and is now in the local museum. Originally it was 5.80 m. long and 4.40 
m. wide, but only 2.55 m. of the width is now preserved. In the middle is a 
rectangular picture 1.10 m. by 1.10 m. (originally about 1.40 m. long), represent- 
ing Apollo and Daphne. About this are scrolls and ornamental designs and a 
series of medallions, originally twelve in number, of which only five are intact. 
In these are the following scenes: (A) a guepard hunting a gazelle, (B) a fisherman 
in a boat, (C) a bird of prey, a crowing cock on a pillar, and a cock lying on the 
ground, (D) a recumbent bearded figure clothed in the skin of a beast, and (E) 
two Erotes, one of whom is half hidden by a large mask, through the mouth of 
which he is sticking his hand to frighten his playmate. The medallion C is an 
illustration of the fable of Babrius (5) about the two cocks of Tanagra, and A and 
B, as well as the central picture, may be derived from literary sources. The whole 
mosaic is interesting on account of its composition, its variety of inspiration, and 
its originality in expression. 

MYCENAE.—Excavations by the British School at Athens.—B.S.A., XXV, 
Sessions 1921-1922; 1922-1923 (xii, 504 pp.; 62 pls.; 98 figs.) is devoted entirely 
(except for the annual reports, pp. 436-494) to the report of the School Excava- 
tions at Mycenae, 1921-1923. The author of almost the whole volume is A. J. B. 
Wace, at the time Director of the British School; but Miss Wrnrrrep Lams 
describes the frescoes, W. A. HeurTLEY describes and discusses the Grave Stelae 
(pp. 126-146), Lercester B. HoLuanp contributes an Architectural Commentary 
on the Palace and an Architectural Note on the Tholos Tombs (pp. 270-282; 
396 f.), and C. A. Boérurus treats of Hellenistic Mycenae (pp. 408-428). 
Additions to the account of the ““Rhyton Well,’’ facts relating to the duration 
of the work, the personnel, etc., and a careful list of the repairs carried out during 
the excavations serve as a preface (§§ IV continued, V, VI). The headings of 
the chief sections of the work are: The Lion Gate and Grave Circle Area (§ VII), 
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The Palace (§ VIII), The Tholos Tombs (§ IX), The Cyclopean Terrace Building 
(§X), Hellenistic Mycenae (§ XI), and Hagios Elias (§ XII). 

The excavations were undertaken in the hope of solving some of the problems 
connected with the remains at Mycenae, now that the discoveries in Crete have 
shed new light upon the origin and development of the Mycenaean civilization. 
The work was conducted with great care and with especial attention to the evi- 
dence of date or chronological sequence afforded by stratification of deposits and 
technique of construction. The number of objects (naturally in great measure 
more or less fragmentary pottery) listed, described, and illustrated is very con- 
siderable. Plans, reconstructions, and photographs of buildings and walls are 
numerous. 

Some of the results attained and conclusions reached by the excavators are the 
following: In the Lion Relief the straight lines of the capital and of the base and 
of the lions’ legs and bodies were cut with the saw, whereas the curved lines 
between the lions’ forelegs and round their paws were marked out by lines of 
drill-holes. It is suggested that the heads were carved of steatite. In the 
“Granary,” just west of the Lion Gate, a well-defined class of L. H. III pottery 
was found, which is called the “Granary Class.’”’ The shaft grave under the 
Granary cannot be later than the end of L. H. II or much earlier than the end 
of L. H. I. The supporting wall of the double ring of slabs forming the Grave 
Circle on the west was built early in the L. H. III period; it and the acropolis 
wall are for all practical purposes contemporaneous. At the beginning of the 
Bronze Age Mycenae was inhabited by the people who made E. H. ware. The 
E. H. ware from Mycenae appears older than that from Tiryns, indicating that 
Mycenae was the earlier settlement. At this time the area of the Grave Circle, 
the Lion Gate, and the adjacent buildings contained at most only occasional 
huts. In the M. H. period there may have been more buildings, but the whole 
area from the Granary at the north to the South House at the south began to be 
used as a cemetery. At the end of this period, not long before the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century B.c., part of this cemetery became reserved for royal 
tombs. Perhaps a new dynasty, the Shaft Grave Dynasty, occupied the throne. 
During the Sixteenth Century B.c., six royal graves were dug here close together, 
and in them nineteen persons were buried. Farther north, under the Granary, 
yet another was dug, and to the south of the Grave Circle, where Schliemann 
found the Golden Treasure, was probably another grave. Of the six Grave VI 
is the earliest, and the first interment in it should be placed at the end of the 
M. H. period; Grave II is next in date; Graves IV and V are not much later; 
and Graves III and I are the latest, but even these are earlier than the end of the 
Sixteenth Century. This series of royal Shaft Graves stops before the end of 
L. H. I. The grave under the Granary may possibly belong to L. H. II, but the 
grave represented by the Golden Treasure found by Schliemann should probably 
be assigned to the first half of L. H. I. 

About the end of L. H. I. begins the series of Tholos Tombs, built probably by 
a new dynasty, the Tholos Tomb Dynasty. Throughout the First and Second 
Late Helladic periods the cult of the kings buried in the Shaft Graves continued. 
At the end of L. M. II, towards the end of the Fifteenth Century B.c., the Palace 
of Knossos was destroyed and the power of Crete came to an end. Mycenae, 
already a strong and rising state, became the centre of political power. It would 
then have been under the rule of a great prince of the Tholos Tomb Dynasty. 
He (for all was probably the work of one ruler) rebuilt the Palace on the top of 
the acropolis, replanned the whole citadel, and enlarged its area, surrounding it 
with a wall and providing it with a fitting entrance, the Lion Gate. The Grave 
Circle was built and the stelae which had marked the Shaft Graves were reérected. 
The rest of the ancient cemetery was used as building land. The Grave Circle 
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remained in use as a cult centre until the downfall of Mycenae in the Twelfth 
Century B.c. The fragments of sculptured stelae are derived from only eleven 
stelae. Of these X and XI stood over Grave VI, and the remainder were dis- 
tributed over Graves II, IV, and V. The unsculptured stele found standing 
over Grave II (or IV) was put up to replace a broken original. Of the Graves I 
and III the sculptured stelae, if they existed, have not been found. These stelae 
show the growth of a native Mycenaean art employing traditional and borrowed 
elements for a new purpose. 

The Palace, with its many rooms, its corridors, portals, frescoes, painted stucco 
floors, staircases, and megaron, shows evidence of more than one period of con- 
struction. Mr. Wace concludes that “In L. H. I under the Shaft Grave Dynasty 
a First Palace stood on the summit of the acropolis. This, with alterations, 
would have served in L. H. II for the earlier kings of the Tholos Tomb Dynasty. 
Later, at the beginning of L. H. III, under the most powerful and wealthiest 
kings of the Tholos Tomb Dynasty, a Second Palace was built here and we have 
before us today the ruins of one of its sections. This Second Palace seems to 
have lasted till the fall of Mycenae, and it would thus have been the home of the 
Atreidai, if, as we now believe, they were historical.”” Mr. Holland distinguishes 
more than two building operations and thinks that changes in the Palace were 
made at various times, perhaps by each king in turn. 

The Tholos Tombs fall into three groups. The first (the ‘“Cyclopean Tomb,” 
the ‘‘Epano Phournos,”’ and the “Tomb of Aegisthus”) has rubble masonry of 
limestone, and no particular care is visible in the construction of the doorways, 
though the jambs are made of large blocks. The lintels are short and had no 
relieving triangles above them. Only the latest (the Tomb of Aegisthus) has 
walls—of rubble—to line the dromos. This tomb also has a later facade of ashlar 
in front of the original one. The second group (the “ Kato Phournos,” the “ Pana- 
gia Tomb,” and the “Lion Tomb’’—also the tholos tomb at the Argive Heraeum) 
has dromoi lined with ashlar work in poros, doorways built of large blocks of 
dressed conglomerate, but showing no trace of the saw, and facades of ashlar work 
in poros set in front of the roughhewn conglomerate. The lintel blocks are long 
and had relieving triangles above them. In the third group (Treasury of 
Atreus,” or “Tomb of Agamemnon,” “Tomb of Clytemnestra,”’ and “Tomb of the 
Genii,’ or “Perfect Tholos Tomb’’) the dromoi are lined with ashlar work in 
conglomerate, except in the case of the “ Tomb of the Genii.’’ The doorwaysare 
constructed of ashlar work in conglomerate, and the use of the saw first observed in 
the “Treasury of Atreus”’ is extremely common in the other tombs. The tholoi 
are built of excellent ashlar work in conglomerate. The lintel blocks, and also 
other blocks, are of great size. The “Treasury of Atreus”’ is assigned to the very 
beginning of the Third Late Helladic period, about 1400 B.c., the “Tomb of 
Clytemnestra” is next in date, and the “Tomb of the Genii” is the latest. These 
were built in the Fourteenth Century. The two earliest of the Tholos Tombs are 
assigned to the end of L. H. I, the “Tomb of Aegisthus’”’ to the transition from 
L. H. I to L. H. II, and the tombs of the second group to L. H. II, or, roughly 
speaking, the Fifteenth Century B.c. 


The ruins of Hellenistic Mycenae were investigated (the acropolis, the lower 
town, the theatre, the gymnasium, and tombs). An inscription in honor of a 
Lacedaemonian, Damokleidas, son of Theodoros, is published and assigned with 
probability to the year 194.B.c. It gives some information concerning the govern- 
ment of the village (x®un) of Mycenae and the dialect in use at the time. A 
sketch of the history of Mycenae is given, tracing its fortunes from its destruction 
by the Argives in the Fifth Century B.c. until its virtual desertion in the Roman 


Age. 
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The remains of walls on the height of Hagios Elias are assigned to the Third 
Late Helladic period. 

This volume is the second instalment of the definite account of the School’s 
excavations at Mycenae. The third and final instalment is to appear in Archaeo- 
logia. 

The Old Cretan ‘‘Horns of Consecration.”—In Archiv Rel. Wiss., XXII, 1925, 
pp. 185-192, 13 figs., H. Ssévauu takes up again the much-discussed Cretan cult- 
objects which Evans called “horns of consecration,”’ and rejects the theories that 
they are developed out of the horns of animals, or that they are conventional 
representations of mountains, and connects them with the so-called ““ moon-stones” 
of North European Neolithic art. These he holds were andirons, used on primitive 
hearths, such as have been found also in Crete. The sanctity of the hearth ex- 
tended itself to the andirons that occupied a central position upon it, and sub- 
sequently these were placed as symbolic religious objects on the tops of altars. 
The stages of the process of evolution from the original andiron to the late ar- 
tistic forms can be traced in a series of existing objects. 

Unpublished Objects from Palaikastro.—The British School at Athens carried 
on excavations at Palaikastro, in Crete, in the vears 1902-1906, the results of 
which were made known in yearly reports published in B.S.A. Not by any 
means all the objects found could, however, be published, and therefore a supple- 
mentary publication is appearing. The first part of this was issued with No. 
XXIV of B.S.A. R. C. Bosanquet describes and discusses the pottery of the 
Late Minoan Period, the Inscribed Objects of Stone and Clay (with Sir ArTHUR 
Evans), the Miscellaneous Minor Finds (with R. M. Dawkrwns), and the Larnax 
Burials; R. M. Dawkrns publishes the pottery of the Early and Middle Minoan 
Periods, the Bronzes, the Ivory Carvings, the Uninscribed Objects of Clay, and 
the Uninscribed Objects of Stone. The number of objects published is very large, 
and some of them are exceptionally interesting and beautiful. Such are a bucket- 
shaped vase (Middle Minoan III) decorated with a bull’s head and daisy-like 
flowers, and several later (Late Minoan I b) vases, especially three rhyta with 
marine decoration. The chronological divisions employed by Sir Arthur Evans 
are adopted, though there is no such break at Palaikastro between M. M. III and 
L. M. I as occurs at Knossos. The destruction of Palaikastro at the close of 
M. M. II marks the end of one epoch and the opening of another extending from 
the rebuilding to a second catastrophe in L. M. II. The development in eastern 
Crete is not completely identical with that of Knossos, though very closely 
connected with it. This supplementary paper makes known and accessible a 
great quantity of material which cannot be neglected by those who make a study 
of pre-Hellenic and especially Cretan culture. The presentation of material is 
accompanied by adequate discussion. A second part, containing sections on 
seals, architectural details, and other unpublished evidence, is promised. (The 
British School at Athens. Supplementary Paper No.1. The Unpublished Objects 
from the Palaikastro Excavations, 1902-1906, described by R. C. Bosanquet and 
R. M. Dawkins. Part I, issued with No. XXIV of the Annual, XII, 160 pp.; 
34 pls.; 139 figs. London, 1923, Macmillan & Co.) 


ARCHITECTURE 


Models of a House.—Two Geometric terra-cotta models of a house, from the 
Argive Heraeum, are published by K. in Ath. Mitt., XXX XVIII, 1923 
(Gebdudemodelle spatgeometrischer Zeit), pp. 52-68; 2 plates, including restoration. 
The houses are of rectangular plan; there is a porch whose ceiling is supported by 
two pillars, perhaps round columns, and the house roof is peaked at an angle of 
about 60°. High up in the side walls are two small triangular openings, doubtless 
for ventilation. The geometric decoration shows figures characteristic of the 
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Argolid, and its late date is indicated by signs of the beginning of oriental influence. 
The houses are apparently a development of the megaron type, but with peaked, 
and not flat, roof. There seems to be no connection between the architecture of 
these houses and the Doric temple. 

Mycenaean Megara and Nordic Houses.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 161-184 
(pl.; 19 figs.), C. A. Bo&rutus discusses the question of the Mycenaean Megaron 
and of Nordic houses. He concludes that “‘ Neither a central hearth in a rec- 
tangular hut nor a door at one end under the peak of the gable proves that such 
a type of house is derived from a round hut. A rectangular house with a central 
hearth can be just as elementary as a round or horseshoe-shaped Neolithic hut, 
and of an entirely independent origin.” 


SCULPTURE 


Archaic Plastic Art.—In Ath. Mitt., 1923 (Bemerkungen zur archaischen Kunst’ 
pp. 119-181; 9 figs.), E. Pruni publishes five studies in the plastic art of the 
Greek archaic period: 1. The fragment of a terra-cotta relief representing the leg 
of a man with knee bent, from the sanctuary of Diktaean Zeus at Palaikastro is 
pure Minoan in technique and style, and cannot belong to the temple. The 
warriors on the sima of this temple indicate an independent development of art 
in Crete during the archaic period, under Assyrian and Egyptian influence, rather 
than a mere provincial growth under Ionic and Dorian influence. 

2. The “ Tyrsenic”’ stele from Lemnos (published in Ath. Miit., XX XIII, 1908, 
65 ff., by Karo, who regarded it as a work of purely local art) is un-Greek only 
in the warrior’s cloak; in style the relief belongs in the development of Greek art 
during the Sixth Century B.c. 

3. The relief in the Acropolis museum representing an offering to Athena is 
but as Attic technique of about 490 B.c. This is 


not to be regarded as “ Ionic, 
seen from the sculptor’s treatment of the drapery of the worshippers. The 
Athena, on the contrary, is characterized by mannerisms, which indicate that the 
artist was trying to interpret the peculiarities of an earlier period by exaggerating 
them. 

4. The view that the diagonally worn garment represented on archaic female 
statues was a short overgarment, and did not reach to the feet, is supported by 
evidence from the Maidens of Kyrene, terra-cotta figurines, and vase paintings. 

5. The influence of an over-refined and manneristic “Island School” upon an 
otherwise provincial native art in Attica during the archaic period has been 
unduly emphasized: we should rather recognize a rich and varied native artistic 
spirit. Towards the end of the Sixth Century two tendencies are marked: to 
push to an extreme the ornamental style of the time of the Francois Vase, and 
to return to the “largeness”’ and simplicity of the early Attic period. 

ARGOS.—A Votive Relief.—Commenting on an article by Pfuhl (Ath. Mitt., 
XLVII, 1922, pp. 78-80), in which his original publication of this relief (B.C.H., 
XLIV, 1920, p. 222, fig. 2) is attacked and adversely criticised, W. VOLLGRAFF 
upholds his original position, and maintains that the object in the centre of the 
relief, called by Pfuhl a pillar, is in reality a herm (B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, p. 516). 

The Head of Dionysos in the Capitoline Museum.—In Bull. Comm., LII 
(1924), pp. 65-91, D. Zancant discusses the head of Dionysos in the Capitoline 
Museum at Rome and the type of sculpture to which it belongs. This head, 
in the room of the so-called Dying Gladiator is larger than life-size; it was formerly 
regarded as that of Ariadne and was greatly admired by Wincklemann, Visconti, 
and other critics of that period. It is now generally regarded as a work of the 
time of Diadochi by one of the followers of Praxiteles. Zancani thinks that this 
opinion needs reconsideration. He compares the head with that of a statue of 
Dionysos in the Hermitage Museum (a resemblance already noted by Helbig), 
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with that of the Dionysos of Hopedene, England, with one in the Jacobsen gallery 
at Ny-Carlsberg, and with a torso in the Vatican. Since the Ny-Carlsberg statue 
is represented on a Corinthian coin, he refers the origin of the type to Corinth. 
The head in the Capitoline Museum belongs to the Hope-Locatelli type, which 
Zancani regards as a creation very close to Praxiteles; it is a type represented in 
numerous works of sculpture and in a wall-painting of Pompeii. 

Sarcophagus of Torre Nova.—The six female figures represented on the sarco- 
phagus of Torre Nova are identified by L. Curtrus as Alkestis and her two 
sisters, Penelope, Laodameia, and Maira, heroines of Nekyiai, which are the themes 
of decorative art in Athens from the time of Polygnotos. The isocephaly and the 
composition of the group of figures on the sarcophagus point to the influence of 
the frieze of the temple on the Ilissos, probably through an Ephesian copy (Zum 
Sarkophag von Torre Nova, Ath. Mitt., XX XXVIII, 1923, pp. 31-51; 3 pls.). 

The So-Called Sardanapalus.—In B.S.A., XXIV, pp. 78-87 (3 pls.; 7 figs.), 
BERNARD ASHMOLE discusses the various replicas of the “Sardanapalus” type in 
connexion with the publication of a statue in Athens formed by putting together 
a torso and a head both of which were previously known. The original of the 
type (probably of bronze) belonged to the Attic school of the Fourth Century and 
the Praxitelean circle. On the evidence of the Athens head, it can take its place 
among accepted works which illustrate the evolution of Praxitelean style. Clearly 
later than the Sauroctonos, it is earlier than the Hermes and even earlier than the 
Petworth Aphrodite. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


DELOS.—As a result of a visit to Delos in the summer of 1922, Maurice Lacrorx 
publishes a list of various revisions in the texts of numerous Delian inscriptions 
already published in /.G., XII, 2, and 4, confirming certain readings already 
conjectured, and throwing new light on other doubtful passages (B.C.H., XLVIII, 
1924, pp. 399-410). 

HALIMUS.—An Honorary Decree.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 151-160, J. J. E. 
Honpivs publishes an inscription which was found in 1921 by the builders of the 
road from Old Phaleron to Vouliagmeni near some ancient foundations (perhaps 
of the Dionysion) not far from the promontory of Hagios Kosmas. A double 
tomb was also found near the road. The inscription records a decree of the 
demesmen of Halimus in honor of Charisandros, son of Charisiades, who had 
cared for the property of the deme and for the public sacrifices, taking the place 
of the demarch, who was, perhaps, suspended for some irregularity. The demarch 
was elected, not chosen by lot. The date is about 330-325. The site of Halimus 
is now definitely fixed. 

LAKONIA.-——In B.S.A., XXIV, pp. 88-143 (3 figs.; many facsimiles), J. J. E. 
Honprvus and A. M. Woopwarp publish 130 inscriptions from Lakonia. They 
are from (I) the Sanctuary of Orthia (1-65), (II) the Sanctuary of Athena Chal- 
kioikos (66-103), Sparta (non-votive inscriptions, 104-112) and other sites in 
Lakonia (113-121, the collection of the late Proedros G. Papanikolaou, at Geraki- 
Geronthrai, 122-125 from Hyperteleaton, 126 from Daimonia, 127-130 from 
Gythion). The initials of one or the other collaborator are signed after various 
sections. Mr. Woodward dates the votive inscriptions of the sanctuary of Orthia 
from about 600 to the Third Century s.c. Of these some (1-22) are on stone, 
others on bronze (23-24), ivory (25-27), and pottery (28-65). Of the votive 
inscriptions from the sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos four are on bronze, the 
rest on pottery. The non-votive inscriptions are chiefly honorary or on tomb- 
stones. 

Inscription from Notion.—R. Vauuiois (B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, p. 521) 
comments on the inscription from Notion regarding the priestess Zosima, pub- 
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lished by Demangel and Laumonier in B.C.H., XLVII, 1923, p. 372. He suggests 
a variant to one of their readings, which he maintains is justified by the stone 
itself. In a footnote, MM. Demangel and Laumonier tentatively accept this 
reading, while defending their former position. 

Inscriptions from Syria.—In Syria, V, 1924, pp. 316-341 (pl.; 4 figs.), B. 
Havssou.ier and H. INGHout publish twelve Greek inscriptions found at various 
Syrian sites: (1) an inscription probably originally from Cyprus, recording a 
dedication to Berenice II (116-81 B.c.); (2) a fragmentary funeral inscription, 
probably also from Cyprus; (3) an inscription from the Asklepieion (temple of 
Eschmoun) at Sidon; (4) a dedication in honor of Apollophanes, from Sidon; 
(5) a record of the activities of a centurion, L. Obulnius of the Augustan cohort, 
in the Hauran; (6) a reference to the feast of the Soadenoi, from the Hauran; 
7) a dedicatory inscription in honor of Philippos and Antipatros, from Banias; 
8) a boundary stone from a garden of Adonis, from Lattaquieh (Laodikeia); 
9-12) funerary inscriptions from Saida, of which Nos. 9 and 11 are metrical 
epitaphs, and No. 10 a graffito of the names Lachesis and Clotho. 

Inscriptions from Palestine.—Commenting, unfavorably on the whole, on the 
publication by R. Wiinsch in 1902 (Bliss-McAlister-Wiinsch, Excavations in 
Palestine During the Years 1898-1900, London, 1902, pp. 158-187) of a series of 
inscriptions found at Tell Sandahanna, R. Ganszyniet republishes Wiinsch’s 
nos. 34 and 35, with commentaries and emendations, and a translation in each 
ase (B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 516-521). 


COINS 


Greek Coins Acquired by the British Museum in 1924.—In this latest of his 
annual reports G. F. Hix describes sixty-two coins. Among them are a unique 
silver coin of Theodosia (in bad condition) not earlier than the Fourth Century 
B.c.: an electrum stater of Cyzicus with a realistic portrait, which may be dated 
406-390 B.c.; in view of the known influence of Athenian monuments on Cyzican 
: coin types, and of the fact that the realistic portrait-artist, Demetrios of Alopeke, 
was then active, Mr. Hill suggests that in this and the few known similar Cyzican 
types we may have copies of heads from Athenian portrait-statues, though we may 
hardly hope ever to discover who are the persons represented: a silver tetradrachm 
of Laodicea ad Mare with the name inscribed mpds 
hitherto unrecorded, perhaps to be dated 47-46 B.c.: a unique stater of Diodotos 

Bactria) under Antiochos II; it gives an indubitable portrait of Antiochos, but 
represents the first coinage of Diodotos to show his reverse type of the thundering 
Zeus (Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 1-21; 2 pls.). 

Survival of Ancient Coins.—Athens issued decadrachms and didrachms, ac- 
cording to C. T. SELTMAN, as non-commemorative coins, solely for convenience 
in paying during a certain three years the annual dole of ten drachmae to each 
citizen. E. 8S. G. Rosrnson challenged this theory on the ground that out of 
presumably more than two hundred thousand pieces thus issued more than one in 


five or six thousand (the present proportion) might have been expected to survive, 
and the issues therefore ought to be considered as commemorative of Salamis 
an earlier tetradrachm coinage being universally recognized as commemorative 
of Marathon). Mr. Seltman now answers that an average survival over the an- 
cient world of one coin for every five thousand struck is “a very high proportional 
survival indeed’’ and by no means a low one (Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 121-5). 
Uninscribed ‘‘Pegasi’’ of Agathokles.—A hoard of about one hundred pieces, 
reported to have been unearthed in September, 1921, near Pachino (Syracuse), 
contained ten Agathoklean staters of eighty litrae (mint state), seventy light 
“*Pegasi” of Syracuse (some brilliant, most badly oxydized), and a few Corinthian 


staters in poor condition. O. Raveu purchased a number of the Pegasi in the 
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Brandis sale at Naples in April, 1922, and describes and discusses the forty pieces 
from the hoard that have come under his notice. He rejects the hypothesis of 
Giesecke that these Pegasi were struck by Mamertini in Syracuse, before they 
left the city after the death of Agathokles (288-287 B.c.), the Mamertini being 
under the influence of secret Roman emissaries, who desired to pave the way 
for the introduction of the Roman quadrigati. On the contrary, Mr. Ravel holds 
that the Pachino hoard confirms the fact that these uninscribed Pegasi were 
issued by Agathokles himself, probably in 305 B.c., at the same time as his gold 
staters. The hoard was buried probably about 303 B.c., as both gold and silver 
coins were at the time in mint state (Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 22-28; 1 pl. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The Alphabet of Marsiliana.—In Mél. Arch. Hist., XLI, 1924, pp. 3-41 (3 figs 


\. GreNteR discusses the alphabet of Marsiliana and the origin of writing : 
Rome. The alphabet is inscribed on the frame of an ivory writing tablet (Fig 


Figure 1. THe ALPHABET OF MARSILIANA 


found with many ivories and other objects in a tomb at Marsiliana in the valley 
of the Albegna. It is to be dated about the beginning of the Seventh Century 
s.c. It is the earliest known Etruscan alphabet. The letters are all Greek, but 
the alphabet is not that of Cumae or indeed of any one Greek state. This early 
Etruscan alphabet continued in use until about the beginning of the Fifth Century. 
Then an orthographic reform was introduced to make the alphabet conform more 
closely to Etruscan phonetics. The Roman alphabet was derived from the 
archaic Etruscan, and the Romans introduced changes of their own. The 
alphabet of the Oscans and Umbrians was based upon the reformed Etruscan 
alphabet. 

CANEPINA (VITERBO).—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 41-46. U. ANTONTIELLI 
describes twenty-four basins of different shapes in the district called Mignone, 
some of which are cut in the native volcanic rock, while others are fashioned from 
the same material. They are for the most part of an irregular quadrilateral form 
with rounded angles, but a few are rudely circular. They run in size from 1.00 
to 1.70 m. by 1.00 to 1.40 m. and in depth from 25 to 65 em. Antonielli believes 
that they were used in the preparation of flax (/inwm maceratum). Also at 
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Canepina, in the garden of the villa Rem-Picci, is a rustic altar with a dedication 
to the Lares, which, although known since 1834, has never been published. The 
dedication has the unique form ara facta, instead of the usual posita or data; it 
belongs to the early Imperial period. 

CASTELLARO.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 100-104, G. Patron: describes a 
number of prehistoric implements and other objects in stone, stag-horn, copper, 
bronze, terra-cotta and paste, found at Castellaro near Gottolengo in the province 
of Brescia. 

CUMAE.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 85-90, A. Levi publishes a tomb found 
in the necropolis of Cumae. It is a chamber tomb (‘a schiena’’) with a pitch- 
roof formed of slabs of stone, and belongs to the Graeco-Samnitic period of Cumae, 
It is 2.44 m. by 3.60 m., and 2.90 m. in height. It had been rifled in Roman times, 
but some small objects were found dating from the Second or the beginning of the 
First Century B.c. 

An Etruscan Brazier.—In Bull. Comm., LII (1924), pp. 26-43, G. CuLTrreraA 
publishes an Etruscan brazier in impasto, which, however, is referred to by 
Furtwiingler (Arch. Zeit., 1884, p. 107) as of terra cotta. The brazier was formerly 
in the museum at Tarquinia, but is now in the National Museum at Rome. It 
has a representation of the slaying of the Minotaur by Theseus, in which the 
ball of thread by which the hero is to be guided out of the labyrinth has a con- 
spicuous place; this appears also, but less prominently, on the gold plates from 
Corinth published by Furtwiingler (l.c.). The brazier has the form of a tripod 
42 cm. in diameter, 16 cm., or a little more, in height, with a rim 45 mm. in width. 
The general effect is red, but there are some ornamental features in white. The 
decorations are on the feet of the tripod and two of them are the same. These 
represent two centaurs in profile to right, only one of which is fully visible, the 
other being represented by two equine hind legs; the front part of the centaurs is 
entirely of human form. On their shoulders they carry a tree-trunk, from which 
hangs a hind or kid. In their right hands, a dagger or long knife, points upwards. 
The third picture, which is badly damaged, represents the slaying of the Minotaur. 
Theseus with his left hand has seized the monster by the single horn which pro- 
jects from the middle of its forehead, and with his right hand, which, with a part 
of the arm, is covered by a cloak, he stabs the Minotaur in the breast. Behind 
them stands Ariadne, veiled, who with her right hand pulls the thread from the 
ball which has fallen between Theseus’ feet. In the original myth Theseus is 
described as going alone to meet the monster, but in the pictured representations 
Ariadne and others are introduced. The myth was assigned by Furtwiingler to 
Asia Minor. Cultrera believes it to be of Ionic origin, but with the addition of 
Cretan elements. It is difficult to determine the date of the brazier. 

FALERONE.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 127-132, G. Moretti describes three 
Roman mosaics found at Falerone, one of which was discovered many years 
ago, but not published, while the other two are recent finds. One of the latter 
contains an inscription, which records the name of the giver of the pavement and 
of its maker, Felix, tesserarius. It belongs to the late Roman period. 

Romulus and Remus and the Wolf.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 97-98, P. 
BaroceLLi publishes a fragment of a small monument with a representation of 
the wolf suckling Romulus and Remus. The part preserved, forming a rectangle 
80 m. long and .50 m. high, representing a triangular pediment, the entire space 
of which is occupied by the picture, in which the Lupercal is indicated by a low, 
rocky arch, similar to the grottoes in Hellenistic and Roman reliefs. The spaces 
above the two short sides of the triangle, which was probably supported by col- 
umns, of which, however, no traces remain, are occupied by groups composed of a 
Triton playing on a double flute and a dolphin. The date and the purpose of the 
monument are uncertain. 
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The Senatorial Rank of the Praefectus Praetorio.—In Bull. Comm., LII 
1924), pp. 9-25, A. STern investigates this matter. As is well known, the office 
formed part of the equestrian cursus honorum and was the highest position open to 
the equites. It was always a position of great authority; under the late empire the 
prefect became a kind of vice-emperor and sometimes had more power than the 
emperor himself. The system inaugurated by Augustus separated the prefecture 
wholly from the senatorial cursus; until the time of Tiberius there are no instances 
of the conferring of senatorial ornamenta on a knight, although a senator sometimes 
attained a higher grade through the ornamenta of an office higher than the one 
which he was holding. The first member of the equestrian order to receive sena- 
torial ornamenta was Sejanus in 20 a.p., who received those of praetor. In 31 
Sejanus became consul ordinarius. Naevius Sertorius, the successor of Sejanus, 
also received praetorian ornamenta. P. Grecinus Laco, procurator of Gaul, 
received first the praetorian, then the consular ornamenta under Claudius, who, as 
Suetonius tells us (Claud., 24.1), gave that honor even to the ducenarit. Several 
other instances of the holding of praetorian and consular ornamenta by praefecti 
praetorio are recorded up to 65, after which date we have no examples of prefects 
being made senators or receiving ornamenta of a lower grade than consular, an 
indication of the high esteem in which the office of prefect was held. Thus under 
Trajan and Hadrian, P. Acilius Attianus received the title of consul, but did not 
become a senator until after his retirement from the prefecture. Antoninus Pius 
regularly gave his prefects the consular insignia; after his time the records are 
incomplete, but several instances occur. In the case of prefects of the Second and 
Third Centuries with the title V. C. it cannot be determined whether they entered 
the senate or merely had the insignia of magistracies, since V. C. seems to have 
been a title also of those who had merely the ornamenta of a senatorial office. It 
was only in very exceptional cases that prefects became senators while holding the 
office of prefect; examples are Sejanus, M. Areccinus Clemens (Tac., Hist., IV, 68, 
who comments on the unusual occurrence), and the future emperor Titus (in- 
exactly referred to by Suetonius, in Tit., 6.1, as the only instance). Marcus 
Aurelius (8S. H. A., Pert., 2.9) did not feel justified by these precedents in appoint- 
ing a senator to that office. Later there are some other isolated or doubtful cases, 
and the situation was not changed by Alexander Severus, as is generally assumed; 
see S. H. A., Aler., 21.3. The first example of a senator of consular rank who was 
made praefectus praetorio was 8. Attius Suburanus under Trajan, followed by P. 
Acilius Attianus under Hadrian. Although Hadrian directly states that this was 
a promotion (S. H. A., Hadr., 8.7), it was in reality a degradation in rank; ef. 
Comm., 4.7 and 4.8. This, however, became frequent in the Third Century, and 
after Caracalla many prefects became consuls and later held the office of praefectus 
irbi. 

In general it may be said that up to the Fourth Century the prefecture of the 
pretorian guard and senatorial rank were seldom combined in the same person. 
While holding office, the greater number of the prefects had the ornamenta of 
magistrates, which before the middle of the First Century were regularly those of 
consul with the title of clarissimus. However, there were several instances, many 
after Trajan and in a constantly increasing number after Septimius Severus, of 
prefects who passed into the senate and attained consular rank. After Caracalla, 
and especially in the second half of the Third Century, the custom became fairly 
general of making praefecti praetorio, after an interval of greater or less extent, 
praefecti urbi. No change was introduced in the reign of Septimius Severus, or if 
so, only for a short time. 

The Statio Annonae.—In Bull. Comm., LIL (1924), pp. 135-149, M. DomMeEnicts 
discusses the location of the Statio Annonae. De Rossi thought that the head- 
quarters of the praefectus annonae, an official first appointed by Augustus, was in 
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the place now occupied by the Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin. On the basis 


of several inscriptions found in different parts of the city, Domenicis decides that 
the references are rather to a series of stationes, among which the numerous per- 
sonnel of the annona was distributed, while the prefect moved from one to the 
other of these. 

The Tarentum.—In Mél. Arch. Hist., XLII, 1925, pp. 135-146, Prerre 
BoyYANCE discusses the site of the ara Ditis in Tarento. In 1886-1887 ruins were 
discovered in the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, near the Chiesa Nuova, which were 
regarded by Lanciani (Mon. Lincei, I, pp. 540-548) as those of a great altar, prob- 
ably the ara Ditis. This identification has been generally accepted. The words 
of ancient writers, however, show that the altar of Dis was subterranean, whereas 
the ruins near the Chiesa Nuova indicate a structure similar to the Ara Pacis. 
Moreover, the ancient writers (especially Ovid, Fasti, I, 461-462, 497-510, and 
Zosimus, II, 5) show that the Tarentum was in low ground near the Tiber. The 
probable site of this underground altar, similar to the Mundus on the Palatine, 
was in the region of the Ghetto 

Teanum Sidicinum.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 165-174, M. Detia Corte 
describes the pre-Roman wall of Teanum Sidicinum, which because of repairs on 
the Seminario of Teanum it was possible to examine from the inside. It consists 
of three courses of large blocks of the local tufa, and above these a layer of smaller 
blocks of local peperino laid isodomically. The wall is buttressed at intervals by 
cylinders of tufa with square blocks above and below them, and on the wall there 


was probably a parapet. 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Monument of Septimius Severus at the Forum Boarium.—In Mél. Arch. 
Hist., XLI, 1924, pp. 111-150 (plan), Jacgues MapDAULeE discusses the monumen- 
tal gateway commonly called the “ Arch of the Silversmiths.” The inscription 
was cut in 204, changed in 205 after the fall of Plautianus, when his name and 
titles were effaced, again in 211, when the name of Plautilla was removed, and 
finally in 212, when Geta’s name and titles were expunged. The argentarii and 
the negotiantes boari are two distinct corporations. When it was erected the gate- 
way doubtless led into the Forum Bvarium, but at a later time the area of that 
market-place was apparently reduced. The large relief within the gateway, at the 
right, represents Septimius Severus and Julia Domna sacrificing. A third figure, 
which was chiselled away, probably represented Plausilla as Felicitas with the 
caduceus. The relief at the left represented Caracalla and Geta sacrificing, but 
Geta was chiselled off. The lesser panels and the ornamental bands on the 
inner side of the gateway have also to do with sacrifices. Perhaps the sacrificial 
scenes may have some connection with the ludi saeculares of 204. On the west 
side of the gateway are Roman soldiers and Parthian prisoners and friezes of 
armor. Probably the single personage of the large relief of the south side was 
Geta, and Plautianus was probably represented on the corresponding pillar, now 
engaged in the wall of S. Giorgio in Velabro. ‘The figures of Hercules and Bac- 
chus, and the various ornamental designs on the monument are interesting ex- 
amples of the style of the period. 

The Villa of Herodes Atticus and that of Maxentius.—In Bull. Comm., LII 
(1924), pp. 92-134, G. Luett writes of the villa of Herodes Atticus known as 
Triopius, and the villa of Maxentius at the third milestone of the Via Appia. 
These have frequently been discussed, but rather from the historical than from the 
topographical standpoint, which Lugli rightly believes will throw new light upon 
several problems. The article forms one of a series of studies of the greater sub- 
urban villas, beginning with those of the emperors. 

An inscription shows that the praedium on which the Triopius was later built 
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belonged to Annia Regilla, the wife of Atticus; the inscription once stood before 
the estate, but under Maxentius was used to indicate the seventh mile of the 
Via Appia. Other Triopic inscriptions refer to a temple of Ceres and Faustina, 
in which there was a statue of Annia Regilla, and a precinct consecrated to Minerva 
and Nemesis. The name 7'riopius was taken from the famous shrine of Demeter 
at Knidos. The columns and the cippus on which these inscriptions were en- 
graved were removed from their position by Maxentius; the entrance to the 
Triopius was probably near the tomb of Romulus, the son of Maxentius. <A 
number of widely scattered works of sculpture are attributed to this villa. Of 
the two valleys between the Via Appia and the Via Latina only the one nearer 
to the Appia was occupied by the villa, which did not extend as far as the Via 
Latina. The estate perhaps began at the junction of the Via Appia and the Via 
Caffarella and its dimensions were two kilometers by at least one. There are 
remains within that area of no less than three periods, one of which is earlier than 
that of Atticus, and the other later. The palace seems to have stood between 
the grotto of the nvmph Egeria and the military road on the left bank of the 
Almo. To the period of Atticus are assigned the nymphaeum of Egeria, which 
shows the construction of the time of Hadrian and the Antonines; the tetrastyle 
temple which now forms the Church of S. Urbano, which has been variously 
assigned to the Camenae, to Honor and Virtue, and to Bacchus, but is in reality 
the temple of Ceres and Faustina, built by Atticus; the so-called temple of Deus 
Rediculus is actually a monumental tomb, the sepulchre of Annia Regilla, who 
died in 161 a.p. Also of this period are the walls of a building of uncertain pur- 
pose and of areservoir. There are also some remains of the palace. The remains 
of the three periods indicate the following courses of development. At first there 
was a villa designed for agricultural purposes only, the property of Annia Regilla. 
When Annia married Atticus, a dwelling was built in the southern part of the 
estate, and the nymphaeum was constructed. On the death of Annia, Atticus 
constructed the precinct sacred to Nemesis and Minerva, the temple of Ceres 
and Faustina, and the tomb of Annia Regilla on the bank of the Almo, a river 
which Annia, as a devotee of Ceres, had especially loved. After the death of 
Atticus the villa became an imperial possession. Maxentius built new structures 
and restored old ones, in particular the temple of Ceres and Faustina and the 
palace. After the time of Maxentius the villa survived until the late Middle Ages. 

The villa of Maxentius lay between the Via Appia antica and the Via Appia 
Pignatelli, the former Via Asinaria, and formed a part of the Triopius of Herodes 
Atticus. The tomb of his son Romulus is identified by an inscription, C. /. L., 
VI, 1138. Here again we have two periods. To the first belongs a villa of the 
first century of the empire and some few other remains. To the second period, 
the time of Maxentius, are assigned: the Mausoleum of Romulus, who died in 309; 
the Circus, the obelisk on the spina of which, originally in the stadium of Domi- 
tium, is now in the Piazza Navona at Rome; the imperial box of the Circus; a 
portico or ambulacrum; a great reservoir; the great apse commonly called the 
temple of Venus and Cupid; and other remains of rooms and walls. It is clear 
that the villa was built on the ruins of an earlier structure, which was built not 
later than the first century of the empire, and that it was gradually extended so 
as to include the space between the Via Appia and the Via Asinaria. The begin- 
ning seems to have been the Mausoleum; then the desire of the emperor to live 
near that memorial led him to build the palace, while the shape of the valley, 
which perhaps was already that of a hippodrome, inspired him with the idea of 
constructing the Circus. The work shows merit, and the decadence which came 
upon the other arts in the Third and Fourth Centuries does not seem to have ex- 
tended to architecture. 

Porticus Gallatorum.—In Bull. Comm., LIL (1924), pp. 176-242, G. M. Loneut 
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discusses the location of the porticus Gallatorum, traditionally assigned to the 
neighborhood of 8. Maria in Porticu. His source is an unedited document in the 
Vatican Library, included among the protocols of the ancient archives of S. 
Angelo in Pescheria. The location of the porticus Gallatorum on the right of the 
via Bocca della Verita, bounded by that street, by the river, by the theatre of 
Marcellus, and by the piazza into which the Via di Bocca della Verité opens, is 
incorrect. It is distinct from the “ porticus usque ad elephantum’”’ of the Einsie- 
deln Itinerary, which is rather to be connected with the remains in the Via Della 
Bufola, which were perhaps called in the Middle Ages the porticus Crinorum, or 
with another portico opposite to this, on the line formerly assigned to the Porticus 
Gallatorum, from which the Church of 8. Maria and San Salvatore took their 
epithet of de porticu. The Church of 8. Maria was not near the Porticus Galla- 
torum, and had no connection with it except that it had possessions near the true 
location of that colonnade. The porticus Gallatorum extended from the ancient 
Forum Boarium and the opening of the via de’ Cerchi to the destroyed Church of 
S. Maria “de manu,” perhaps called also S. Maria de’ Cerchi, situated “ad 
cerculos in pede Palatii Maioris."”. The name was later extended to a system of 
colonnades connecting the Forum Boarium with the end of the north side of the 
Cireus Maximus. In a subsequent article the author proposes to explain the 
origin of the name and that of other neighboring buildings, with further proofs 
of his thesis. 

Templum Castorum et Minervae.—In Bull. Comm., LII (1924), pp. 250-259, 
A. Barto. discusses the reference in Chron., 354, among the public works of 
Domitian, to “templum Castorum et Minervae.”’ Since the temple of the 
Castors is in the Forum Romanum, it has been assumed that the temple of Minerva 
must also have been there. Mommsen thought that when Domitian restored the 
temple of Castor he dedicated it to Minerva, while Jordan believed that he 
joined a shrine of Minerva to the temple. Hiilsen thought of a shrine ad Mi- 
nervam, behind the so-called temple of Augustus, but Bartoli shows that ad Mi- 
nervam refers to a statue and not to the shrine. He also makes it clear that the 
reference in the Chron. does not make it necessary to locate the “templum Mi- 
nervae”’ in the Forum Romanum, and he refers it to the well-known one in the 
Forum Transitorium. 


SCULPTURE 


The Angle-Figures of Sarcophagi.—In Bull. Comm., LII (1924), pp. 150-175, 
loLe Bovio examines Le Figure angolari dei Sarcofagi figurati. On sarcophagi 
ornamented with reliefs we find at the angles now two, and now four, figures 
distinguished by a peculiar immobility and detachment from the action which 
is represented, thus forming a marked contrast with the rest of the figures. The 
Greek sarcophagi were at first more architectural than decorative in character. 
The latter feature gradually became more prominent; the Sidon sarcophagi show 
equilibrium between the two features, while in Hellenistic and Roman times the 
decoration acquires greater and greater importance. In the Roman sarcophagi 
the architectural effect is retained by the angle-figures, of which Bovio distin- 
guishes three classes: first, the angle-figures are rigidly architectonic; secondly, 
they are extraneous to the action of the decoration of the sarcophagus, but are 
connected with it symbolically; finally, they take part in the action. 

FIESSE.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 104-106, G. Parront describes an inter- 
esting bust of fine workmanship, found at Fiesse in the province of Brescia. The 
bust, which represents Dionysos in the style of Euphranor, had a companion 
figure, perhaps of Ariadne, with which it was to be attached to a backing of leather 
or wood and used, probably, as the backband of a horse or a mule. 

A Maenad of the Via Statilia—In Bull. Comm., LII (1924), pp. 44-64, G. 
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CULTRERA discusses the stylistic features of the Maenad of the Via Statilia, which 
was discovered in 1921 and published by G. Bendinelli in Not. Scar., 1923, pp. 349 
ff. It represents a maenad seated upon a thronos and holding by the horn a goat, 
which stands upon a rock. Bendinelli noted that the composition was in three 
horizontal planes, represented by the feet of the thronos, by the footstool before it, 
and by the rock on which the goat stands; also that the rock is out of harmony with 
the other features of the picture, and that there is a further indication of the im- 
perfect fusion of different elements in the position of the maenad’s arms, which 
seem to show different degrees of effort, while the position of the feet does not 
correspond with the energetic action of the right arm. He atiributes the work to 
the studio which produced the Antinous-Silvanus relief. In the Roman Tribuna of 
April 16, 1924, he added that the style is that of the so-called Hellenistic reliefs and 
that it is easy to trace the remote artistic currents, coming especially from the Hel- 
lenic world, along with indications of the taste characteristic of the early Empire. 

Cultrera, while differing from Bendinelli also in some minor details, takes issue 
particularly with the last statement. He thinks that the problem is not so easy as 
Bendinelli believes, and he discusses at length the theory of the currents in Hel- 
lenistic-Roman art. He agrees with Bendinelli’s assignment of the figure of the 
maenad to a type appearing in two Attic grave-steles in the National Museum at 
Athens and in an Olympian metope, but he regards it as a type and not as a cur- 
rent. While Wyckoff believed in a spontaneous reaction against the baroque in 
Hellenistic art by the sculptors of the Augustan Age, Cultrera thinks that this was 
in reality the infiltration of a neo-Attic current opposed to the Hellenistic- Asiatic 
current, and that it gained predominance by force of numbers. The maenad- 
relief, he thinks, contains the two principal currents of Hellenistic art, the Asiatic 
and the neo-Attic, as is shown by the combination of heterogeneous elements, 
along with atticizing of the Hellenistic-Asiatic style. The incongruity of the atti- 
tude of the maenad is due to the fact that she is modeled from a figure seated upon 
a rock, where force was necessary in order to maintain an uncomfortable position, 
and transferred without change of attitude to a comfortable seat. Cultrera holds 
that while the maenad may be derived from the same prototype as the figures in the 
Attic grave-reliefs, the direct model was a mountain nymph (or something similar 
seated upon a rock. 

The entire article, of which only a brief summary can be given, is very interesting 
and suggestive. 

The Pseudo-Seneca Head.—In Bull. Comm., LII (1924), pp. 243-250, Lyp1a 
DoMENICANO would assign the celebrated bronze head of the pseudo-Seneca to 
Epicharmos, following Reinach and arguing especially against its attribution to 
Aristophanes by Margherita Bieber in Rom. Mitt., 1917, pp. 122 ff. 

Two Heads in the Palazzo dei Conservatori.—In Bull. Comm., LIL (1924), 
pp. 260-269, W. AmeLune writes of “Due frammenti antichi conservati nella 
collezioni communali di Roma.”’ A fragment of a relief in the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori with a fine head of a German he thinks may have belonged to the arch 
of Tiberius erected in the Forum in 16 a.p. The other is a bust of a Greek poet. 
It belongs to the time of Hadrian and was copied from a portrait resembling in 
some of its details the Lateran Sophokles. Neither the name of the person nor 
the source of the portrait can be determined. 

ROME.—In Not. Scav., 1 (1925), pp. 162-163, R. ParrBene reports the dis- 
covery of two statues in the Via Ruggiero Bonghi in Rome, on the left as one comes 
from the Via Merulana and near the corner of the Via Guicciardini, only a short 
distance below the level of the street. One is a peplophorus, lacking the head, 
right arm, left forearm and a part of the base with the left foot. It is made of a 
coarse-grained Greek marble, and is 1.56 m. in height. It belongs to a series going 


back to a bronze original by Kalamis (see Not. Scav., 1924, p. 515, n. 2), and re- 
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sembles the fine example in the American Academy (see Memoirs Amer. Acad. in 
Rome, 1917, frontispiece 

The other, also of a coarse-grained Greek marble, represents a woman with nude 
torso, her legs covered with an himation hanging from her left arm. It lacks the 
head, the right hand, and a part of the left forearm. It is a type attributed to 
Praxiteles, represented by the Aphrodite of Arles and rather akin to the Aphrodite 
of Melos than to the Venus of Capua. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


AQUILEIA.—Many inscriptions which have been found in the neighborhood of 
Aquileia are still unpublished. In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 20-28, G. Brustn 
publishes some of these, including a votive altar inscribed Aesontio sa(crum) L. 
Barbius Montan(us), etc. It is the first inscription that has been found which 
gives the correct form of the ancient name of the river Isonzo, which is recorded in 
the Tab. Peutingeriana as Sontius. The Barbii were a powerful commercial house 
of the end of the Second or the beginning of the Third Century, with branches in 
the Tenth Region of Italy, in Dalmatia, Noricum, and Pannonia; the lettering of 
the inscription belongs to that period. Another inscription mentions the cohors I 
Pannoniorum, which was transferred from Germany to northern Italy, and shows 
that it was a cohors equitata, since its imaginifer was an eques. In a Christian 
inscription dominus and domina occur, referring to a son and daughter. 

URBISAGLIA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 114-127, G. Moretti publishes a 
fragment of a local version of the Fasti Triumphales Populi Romani, found at 
Urbisaglia, the ancient Urbsalvia. The fragment, which is 29 cm. in height and 
35 in width, contains twelve lines, two of which are preserved entire, while six are 
complete on the right side of the fragment. They contain the records from 175, 
Varro (176, Fast. Tr.) to 158 (159). The entry for 175 is that of the triumph 
of M. Titinius Curvus, which is omitted by Livy (XLI, 26.1). Moretti believes 
that the fragmentum Tolentinum (C.I.L., p. 476) belongs to the same inscription 
as this new fragment 

Inscriptions from Via Appia and Via Militare.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 
163-164, G. Mancrnt publishes two inscriptions, one found at the corner of the 
Via Appia antica and the Via Militare, the grave-stone of a soldier of the prae- 
torian guard from Nuceria Constantia and a member of the Menenian tribe. It 
dates from the Second Century of our era. The other, found at No. 227 Via 
Casilina, is the grave-stone in Greek of a gidAddoyos, or student of literature, who 
died at the age of thirteen. 


COINS 


Chronology and Theory of the Aes Grave Coinage.—On this much discussed 
question E. A. SypENHAM sheds light in Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 53-77. Some 
of his points are as follows. Between the primaeval aes rude and the aes grave 
there is no transitional form of money. The long continued reverse type of the 
prow cannot have originated as the memorial of a single naval victory (that of 
Antium, 338 B.c.), but marks the claim of Rome to naval supremacy. In 311 
B.C. a special naval command (duoviri navales) was created, and this date (or a 
year or so later) may well be that of the introduction of the libral series. The 
standard was probably from the beginning the Attic pound, but there was little 
care about the precise weight of actual coins. The as represented, but did not 
often weigh, a pound. Its theoretical weight of a pound was not formally reduced 
till after the war with Pyrrhos, for the Romano-Campanian didrachms are inti- 
mately connected with the libral bronze series, though Mr. Mattingly’s dating 
perhaps needs some slight (specified) modification. The earlier Campanian issues 
are to be dated (as against Haeberlin) “appreciably near” 3068.c. Notions of 
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a triental and quadrantal standard are to be discarded. The as maintained its 
original weight for a fairly long period. The decline, when it set in, was ex- 
tremely rapid. With only brief transition the as dropped one-half, and thereupon 
degenerated into a coin of indeterminate standard, fluctuating in practice between 
four and two ounces, till about 271 B.c., when the issuing of sextans and uncia 
as struck coins was the first step toward the discarding of the system of cast 
series. To 271-268 B.c. belong the issues of cast multiples of the as. Sextans 
and uncia were soon after 271 B.c. reissued at about half their weight, and (though 
specimens are rare) triens and quadrans were added to the struck series, though 
cast coins continued to be issued even after 268 B.c., when the denarius appeared. 
The new bronze coinage of all struck pieces is plausibly to be dated from 242 
B.c., when the great popular subscription for the fleet which won the next year at 
Aegusa must have called for a special issue of money. 

ZIZ on Siculo-Punic Coins is no place-name at all, but (meaning ~ shining’’) 
is a colloquialism for “coins” in general, and, being so used by Punic traders in 
Sicily in handling the Greek coinages among their Greek neighbors, was later 
imprinted by Punic authority on the tentative issues of Siculo-Punic origin to 
mark their Punic source and intended use (A. H. Luoyp in Num. Chron., 1925, 
pp. 129-150). 


RUSSIA 


A Hoard of Lysimachean Staters.—In October, 1908, in Russia near Tooapse 
(Black Sea district) was found a hoard consisting of two pieces of gold jewelry 
and nearly one hundred gold staters of the Thracian king Lysimachos, of which 
some were secretly dispersed or melted (one is now in the British Museum), but 
sixty-one finally came into the hands of the government Archaeological Com- 
mittee, which deposited a few in provincial museums, but the bulk of the collection 
(fifty-two pieces) in the Hermitage Cabinet. All of these coins are in mint state, 
and struck from the same pair of dies. The Hermitage coins are minutely de- 
scribed by A. ZoGrapu (Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 29-52; 1 cut), who makes them the 
text for the discussion of the vexed problem of the Lysimachean coinage. 


POLAND 


The Stone Age in Little Poland.—In Archiwum Nauk Antropologicznych, U, 
3, 275 ff., Leon Koztowsk1 discusses the Stone Age in the dunes in the eastern 
part of the highlands of Little Poland (Malopolska). A complete analysis is 
made of the finds between the Vistula and the Pilica rivers and the Swieto- 
krzyskie Mountains. In this area there have been discovered considerable 
remains of several cultures, chiefly in the form of flints, knives, axes, etc., 
and of pottery. The oldest form of culture is that of Chwalibogowice, which 
seems to be a development of late Paleolithic and also to be parallel to the 
Late Magdalenian period. There are considerable remains also which date 
from the Mesolithic period and are parallel to the Tardenois culture. In 
general we may say that the Chwalibogowice culture is part of the western form 
of the Late Magdalenian period. The Maglemose culture coming from the north 
is as strongly developed as the Azyl culture, which came from the south. This 
northern or northwestern source of culture was important throughout this period. 
Even in the Neolithic period we find currents which entered this region from the 
lower Oder through Great Poland, exactly as we find other streams which came in 
from Silesia. Bronze was introduced in the late Neolithic period, but was used 
chiefly for objects of adornment. We must mention also the Zlota pottery with 
its linear wave decorations, which show a union of the Silesian tendencies, the 
megalithic chest-graves, and the remains of local culture. It seems clear that the 
population was assimilated by new invaders and that there was no forcible break 
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in population in this area for a long period of time. The burning of the dead 
came in with the Bronze Age. We can also mention remains of Baltic Neolithic 
and some other less important influences and isolated pieces. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
MERE DOWN.—In Ant. J., V, 1, 68-72 (2 figs.), Mrs. M. E. CunninaTron 


discusses gold dises bearing a cruciform ornament within a circle the edge of which 
has a series of fine punch marks. Two such discs of a well-known type were found 
on Mere Down, north of Gillingham. They are assigned to a date at least as early 
as the period of the Bronze Age in Britain. Discs of different type, and possibly 
related to the gold ones, have been discovered in Wiltshire. Attention is called 
to the great similarity that these bear to one found by Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos 
in Crete. This type of disc consists of red amber framed in gold. The amber for 
the dise found at Knossos may have come from the Baltic. The date of the 
“Tomb of the Double Axes,” ca. 1500-1450 B.c., would seem compatible with 
that of the Wiltshire barrows. The question is raised whether these dises, which 
have sometimes been called earrings, were brought to Scandinavia (where some 
have been found) via the amber route and exchanged for the raw materials, or 
whether they found their way along the Atlantic coast through Spain. 
WALES.—In Ant. J., V, 1, 51-54 (1 fig.), W. J. Hemp discusses the trunnion 
celt in Britain. Two examples of this kind of tool, which has also been designated 
a “chisel with lugs at the sides,’’ *‘ flat axe with lateral pegs,’ etc., were recently 
discovered in Wales. Five specimens of this kind of tool from England are 
enumerated and described. They range in length from 4} inches to 8 inches. 


Ireland has furnished about fifteen examples. Comparison is made between these 
trunnions and others found in the Kama district west of the southern end of the 
Ural mountains, and at Kertch and Dodona. The region of the Caspian, the 
Russian-Persian border, Italy, Sicily, and especially Spain have furnished exam- 
ples. Montelius argued that this type of tool is Oriental. Tallgren explained its 
distribution as being due to the sea-faring Phoenicians. Petrie stresses the fact 
that Crete may have been the point in which the trunnion tool was originated and 
from which it spread out to other places. It was first made of bronze (sometimes 
almost pure copper) probably not later than about 1600 B.c.; later it was made of 
iron, in about 800 B.c., and by about 400 B.c. it passed out of use. 

Bronzes.—In Ant. J., V, 3, 254-257 (3 figs.), Cyrm Fox discusses a bronze 
mirror and a platter of tinned bronze found together in Merioneth, about sixty- 
five years ago, and now in the National Museum of Wales. The mirror is 8.2 
inches wide, 7.8 inches high, and has a handle of 3.9inches. The surface is covered 
with a greenish-blue patina. A stout tubular binding surrounds the bronze plate. 
The handle is in the form of three loops linked by beaded collars, and is in part 
roughly finished. The platter is of excellent workmanship. It is cast, and fin- 
ished on the lathe. It measures 5.9 inches in diameter, is slightly concave, and 
shows a button in the centre. These objects are assigned to about the end of the 
First Century a.p. Mirrors of this sort are commonly associated with burials, 
probably in every case the burial of a woman. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 
ASIA MINOR 


The Rise of Modern Smyrna.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 139-147, F. W. Has- 
LUCK shows that except during the Latin Empire of Constantinople (1204-1261) 
and the Frankish occupation (1344-1402), Smyrna was during the Middle Ages of 
little importance. Its importance in modern times dates from the Seventeenth 
Century and was due to artificial cireumstances, including the depression of her 
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rivals and the establishment of the consulates of western merchants. The impor- 
tance of the place in Hellenistic and Roman times was doubtless due likewise to 


artificial circumstances. 
GREECE 
DURAZZO.—In Albania, 1925, 33-48, Leon Rey discusses the walls of Durazzo, 


considerable remains of which are still left. Part have, however, vanished since 
1861 and other sections since the World War. The best preserved sections are the 
southwestern ramparts with one round and three polygonal towers. On the east- 
ern side the walls of the Venetian and Byzantine fortresses coincided and it is 
probable that the fortress of Anastasia was in the Middle Ages the chief fortifica- 


tion of the city. The Byzantine walls are of brick, the Venetian and Turkish of 
stone. Part, however, of the ramparts cannot date before the Sixteenth Century. 
THRACE 


The Iconography of the Madonna Eleousa.—In Buli. Inst. Arch. Bulg., IL, 
1925, pp. 165-193, Kr. Mratev discusses two ikons of this type, one from the 
Monastery of Bahkovo in Rhodope and the second from the Church of St. Stephen 
in Mesembria. The first of these is in a poor state of preservation, but can be 
dated in 1310 and the second is also from the beginning of the Fourteenth Century. 
Russian scholars, as Kondakov and Likhachev, have regarded the type of Ma- 
donna Eleousa as coming from the Italo-Greek school and there has been a tend- 
ency to regard this type as of Western origin. The ikons under discussion are 
earlier than the date accepted for this Italian development. The Madonna of 
Mesembria is represented as a real mother and is not portrayed in the thoroughly 
hieratic manner as was done earlier. It is therefore possible to establish the By- 
zantine origin of the miniatures and paintings of the Italian Ducento and of the 
ikons of Georgia. This new spirit entered Byzantine art in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries and is found in other figures than those of the Madonna. The 
type was developed in the Balkans and then taken to Italy. After that develop- 
ment it was brought back to the East and in the Balkans and Russia the two 
traditions meet and fuse before the Fifteenth Century. 


ITALY 


Jonah and the Ambones of Campania.—In Campania and the Abruzzi are 
many ambones of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries on which the story of 
Jonah is represented. The frescoes of the catacombs, of the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries, and early Christian sarcophagi show similar representations, but the 
story does not appear in art in the intervening period. In the great basilica of 
Monte Cassino, consecrated in 1071, was a great ambo of wood. No detailed 
description of this ambo exists, but it is not unlikely that this was the first upon 
which the story of Jonah appeared. The great influence of Monte Cassino would 
account for the subsequent popularity of the type in the neighboring parts of 
Italy (Prerre Fasre, Mél. Arch. Hist., XLUL, 1925, pp. 125-133). 


GERMANY 


In Ant. J., V, 1, 55-2 (4 figs.), W. L. HrtpsurGu discusses the subject of Eng- 
lish alabaster carvings in Germany, of which he suspects there are far more ex- 
amples than Braun (Die englischen Alabasteraltire, Zeits. ftir christliche Kunst, 
XXIII, 238) believed. He discusses portions of a representation now in the 
Germanic Museum, Nurmberg, showing the Dedication of the Virgin Mary, 
another representation (nearly complete), in the same museum showing the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, a third representation depicting the Notifying 
of the Shepherds, a large image of the Holy Trinity. Other representations are 
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found in Munich, Berlin, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Gross-Grénau, Bottenbroich, 
Emmerich, Paderborn, Zuckau, and Danzig. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


SUFFOLK.—In Ant. J., V, 3, 258-265 (7 figs.), Nina Frances LAyarp dis- 
cusses two bronze crowns and a bronze head-dress found a few years ago at 
Cavenham Heath, Suffolk, a foot and a half below the surface. The crowns proper 
are of bronze, but they were also at one time profusely ornamented with silver, 
which has all disappeared. The one measures five and one-eighth inches in 
height and is held by a head band which tapers from three inches to a width of ope 
and three-fifths inches at the back of the head. The other crown is similar in 
dimensions. 

An unusual type of bronze chain head-dress was found, consisting of five 
bronze discs joined by eight metal chains with S-shaped links. The ornament was 
probably placed so that the disc in the centre, which is slightly larger than the 
others (two and one-half inches in diameter), rested on the top of the head, 
another on the forehead, the third in back of the head, and the other two right 
above or in back of the ears. Comparison with a chain ornament from a tumulus 
in Lithuania and another from Esthonia establishes the fact that this chain orna- 
ment was worn as a head-dress. The presence of Roman remains in close prox- 
imity to the exact spot where the head-dress was found, and also its similarity to 
other objects regarded as Gallo-Roman leads to a dating of the head-dress in the 
first few centuries of the Christian era. The head-dresses may have been worn by 
pagan priests. A bronze feather three and one-half inches long was found, and 
comparison with votive plumes from a Roman hoard found in Pessinus in Galatia 
leads to the conclusion that this type of feather was worn on the crowns. 

Byzantine Musical Manuscripts.—In B.S.A., XXIII, pp. 194-205, H. J. W. 
TILLYARD discusses the subject of Byzantine musical notation, catalogues the 
Byzantine musical manuscripts in the various libraries and collections in Cam- 
bridge, England, and gives three examples of transcription into modern notation. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GREECE 


SALONIKA.—Grave Monuments.—In Albania, 1925, 56-62, is a discussion 
of the Turkish grave monuments near the Church of St. George in Salonika. 
The older steles, dating from the occupation of Salonika in 1430 to the Eighteenth 
Century, show a simple form and a preserved ornamentation. After this time 
the French influence makes itself felt and the imitation of the style of Louis XV 
reaches its height under Achmud II (1808-1839), probably as the result of Italian 
artists and workmen. The style then becomes heavier and finally falls under the 
influence of the Munich School. These monuments as a series deserve more 
attention than they have received, especially as they are steadily disappearing 
in number. The article is richly illustrated. 


SPAIN 


Velasquez’ “‘Dying Seneca.”—In B.A.J. Chicago, XIX, 7, 83-84 (1 fig), 
R. M. F. discusses a painting now hanging in the Art Institute, which was found 
recently in London, and is described as a work of Velasquez. Foreign influence 
can be observed in the work and it has been suggested that Velasquez was under 
the power of Ribera, or Ribera’s master. Precocious maturity is shown in the 


artist’s workmanship. Velasquez was always interested in old men. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Two Eighteenth Century English Landscape Painters.—In B.A./. Chicago, 
XIX, 8, 91-94 (4 figs.), M. C. discusses Richard Wilson and Thomas Gainsbor- 
ough. The former is noted for his mastery of materials. Gainsborough won 
fame in portraiture, but his spirit was much occupied in landscape painting 


FAR EASTERN 
CAUCASUS AND TURKESTAN.—Prehistoric Mounds.—In B.S.A., XXIII, 


pp. 112-117 (fig.), 8. Casson publishes notes upon objects of archaeological 
and ethnological interest which he observed on the occasion of a journey by 
railway across the Caucasus and into western Turkestan in 1919. The present 
route by railway from Batum to the Caspian and from Krasnovodsk to Merv 
seems to correspond approximately with the main ancient highway from east to 
west. The section of the railway from Alvat to Baku breaks away from the old 
route which undoubtedly went down to the mouth of the Araxes, and the com- 
mencement of the route in Colchis was probably at Poti, the ancient Phasis, rather 
than at Batum. The present route in Transcaspia corresponds more exactly with 
the ancient route, though it is doubtful whether Balkhan Bay or the town of 
Chikishlyar was the Caspian terminus in antiquity. Between Tiflis and Baku 
and from Bami onwards prehistoric mounds and other sites are noted. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 

Under date of April 27 Director Albright reports as follows on the two excava- 
tions in which the School in Jerusalem is coéperating: 

“Two excavations are being made this year, both under the general supervision 
of Dr. Fisher, the Professor of Archaeology in the Schools. At Tell en-Nasbeh, 
an important site about seven miles north of Jerusalem, Dean W. F. Badé of the 
Pacific School of Religion is carrying on a very successful campaign, which will be 
duly described by him. At Tell Beit Mirsim the joint expedition of Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminary and the American School, under the direction of President 
M. G. Kyle and the present writer, began work April 1. The plan of coéperation 
followed is essentially the same as that which proved so fortunate in the joint 
expedition of 1924 to the Dead Sea Valley.”’ 

President Kyle sends a brief report upon this latter field of excavation, which 
Director Albright believes to be the Biblical Kiriath-sepher, under date of April 22: 

‘Our success has been far beyond our general expectations at the beginning, 
and that after only about two weeks of actual digging. We have the most de- 
sirable field, i.e. best preserved and most typical of old Canaanite cities, and a 
history now in our possession runs certainly from the Early Bronze Age, 2000 or 
earlier B.c., down to 600 B.c. It thus covers every Canaanite period, from the 
Twelfth Dynasty and the whole of Israelite history from the Conquest to the 
Exile. We have at the gateway clearly five periods of building and rebuilding, 
one Early Bronze, two Middle and Late Bronze, and two Israelite. The city was 
burned about three times, once about 1700 (upon the Hyksos invasion?), once by 
Othniel at the Hebrew Conquest, and at last by Nebuchadnezzar. There was a 
magnificent wall of Canaanite work now topped by Israelite work, from 35 to 40 
feet high, about 30 feet of it revetment built against the precipitous side of the 
mountain; and then the parapet, whose height we cannot gage at present, is all 
thrown down. . . . The building we take for the temple is a mystery yet. It is 
quite unique; seems to have been a series of shrines. . . . There is a unique 
plumbing system for a water tank in the great tower at the east gate. The tank 
is of concrete or heavy plaster, and a stone pipe with 3-inch bore leads to it.” 


Dr. Albright notes also the several other excavations proceeding in Palestine, 
at Beth-shean, Megiddo, Shiloh, Shechem. 
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ing Co. 4to.—T. J. Arne, Painted 
Stone Age Pottery from the Province 
of Honan, China (Extr. from Pa- 
laeontologia Sinica). Pekin, 1925, 
Geological Society of China. 40 pp., 
13 pls.;62 figs. 4to. $3.50.—— Ars 
Asiatica. IV. (Laurence Binyon). 
L’Art asiatique au British Museum 
(sculpture et peinture). Paris and 
Brussels, 1925, Van Oest. 4to.—— 
Herman Aubin, Kelten, Romer, 
und Germanen in den Rheinlinder. 
Bonn and Leipsic, 1925, Schroeder. 


25 pp.; 2 maps; 12 figs. S8vo. 75 


pf. 
. J. Bachofen, Versuch iiber die 


Griibersymbolik der Alten. 2. 


Aufl. Basel, 1925, Helbing u. Lich- 
tenhahn. xvi, 433 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. 
7Mks. 50. S. A. Barrett, The 


Cayapa Indians of Ecuador. Parts 
I and II (Indian Notes and Mono- 
graphs, No. 40). New York, 1925, 
Mus. of the Amer. Indian, Heye 
Foundation. 181, 476 pp.; 90, 29 
figs. 16mo. -G. Barroso, Museo 
historico nacional. Catalogo geral. 
I. Archeologia e Historia. Rio de 
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Janeiro, 1924. 204 pp.; numerous 
figs. Svo.——J. Berndsted, Early 
English Ornament. The Sources, 
Development and Relation to For- 
eign Styles of Pre-Roman Orna- 
mental Art in England. Trans- 
lated from the Danish Manuscript 
by A. F. Major. Copenhagen, 1924, 
Levin and Munksgaard. 352 pp.; 
figs. Svo. 20 kr.——Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist 
Iconography, Mainly Based on the 
Sadhanamalé and Other Cognate 
Tantric Texts of Rituals. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1924. 4to.—— 
Bibliotheca philologica  classica. 
Beiblatt zum Jahresbericht iiber die 
Fortschritte der Klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Band 48, i921. 
Hrsg. von Fried. Vogel. Leipsic, 
1925, Reisland. vii, 280 pp. S8vo. 
Mk.——B. B. Bidyabinod, Sup- 
plementary Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Non-Muhammedan Series. I. Cal- 
cutta, 1923, Supt., Gov’t Printing. 
Svo. Theobald Bieder, Ge- 
schichte der Germanen-forschung. 
III. Von 1870 bis zur Gegenwart): 
Heimat der Germanen und Indo- 
germanen. Leipsic, 1925. 248 pp. 
Svo. F. Blanquart, Miscellanées 
d’histoire et d’archéologie 
mandes. 2° série. Rouen, 1923, 
impr. A. Lainé. 43 pp. S8vo. 

J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of the 
Bengali and Assamese Manuscripts 
in the Library of the India Office. 
Oxford University Press, 1924. 
4to. Borough of Colchester: The 
Corporation Museum of Local An- 
tiquities: Report of the Committee, 
for the Year Ended 3lst March, 
1925. Colchester, 1925. 30 pp. 
Svo. 6d. T. D. K. Bosch, What 
Value the Ancient Japanese Monu- 
ments Have for Present and Future 
Japanese Culture. Trans. by Mary 
tiis. Jogjakarta, 1924. 18 pp. 
4to.—Auguste Bouchayer, Le 
berceau de la métallurgie. Grenoble, 
1924, Allier. 73 pp.; 21 figs. S8vo. 
——Renward Brandstetter, Die in- 
donesischen Termini der schénen 
Kiinste und der kiinstlerich ver- 
klarten Lebensfiihrung. Leipsic, 
1925.——Erik Brate, Sédermanlands 
rotninskrifter. I. Stockholm, 
1924, Wohlstrém and Widstrand. 
136 pp.; 77 pls. 4to. 25 kr.— 
British Museum: A Guide to the 
Antiquities of the Early Iron Age. 
Second Edition. 1925. xii, 175 pp.; 
13 pls.; 200 figs. Svo. 2sh. 6d. 
British Museum: A Guide to the 
Pottery and Porcelain of the Far 
East in the Department of Ceramics 


XXX, 1926 
and Ethnography. London, 1924. 
8vo.— A. . Brogger, Anders 
Bugge, Norske Oldfunn: V. Bron- 
sefloiene fra Heggen og Tingelsted 
Kirker. Oslo, 1925. vi, 27 pp. 
8vo.—E. Burrow, Ancient 
Earthworks and Camps of Somerset. 
London, 1924, Burrow. 165 pp.; 
pls. 4to. 21 sh.——E. J. Burrow, 
The Ancient Entrenchments and 
Camps of Gloucestershire. Chelten- 
ham and London, 1924, Burrow. 
132 pp. S8vo. 7 sh. 6d.——J. P. 
Bushe-Fox, Reports of the Research 
Committee of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, London. V. The Exca- 
vations of the Late-Celtic Urn-field 
at Swarling, Kent. London, 1925. 

ili, 55 pp.; 16 pls. 2 sh. 6d. 

Erich Caemmerer, Die Alteburg bei 
Arnstadt i. Thiir. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis der Vorgeschichte Thiir- 
ingens. Leipsic, 1924, Curt Ka- 
bitzsch. iv, 38 pp.; 129 figs. 1 Mk. 
50.—Helen Ch. Candee, Angkor 
the Magnificent; the Wonder City 
of Ancient C New York, 
1924, Stokes. pp.; pls. Svo. $5. 

L. Capitan, H Breuil, D. Pey- 
rony, Peintures et gravures murales 
des cavernes paléolithiques: Les 
Combarelles aux Eyzies (Dordogne). 
Paris, 1924, Masson et Ci*. v,192 
pp.; 58 pls.; 128 figs. Svo.— 
J. M. Casanowich, The Collections of 


the Old World Archaeology in the 
United States National Museum. 
Washington, 1924, Gov't Printing 


Off. 57 pls. Svo. Catalogue of 
Coins in the Phayre Provincial Mu- 
seum. Rangoon, 1924, Gov’t Print- 
ing Co. fol. Catalogue of the 
Collection of Anglo-Gallie Coins 
Formed by Capt. L. M. Hewlett. 
London, Spink & Son. 42 pp.; figs. 
Svo. Catalogue of the Oriya 
Manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office. Oxford University 
Press, 1924. Svo abbé M. 
Chailan, Les collections archéolo- 
giques de l’abbé Laurent Bonnemant 
la fin du XVIII¢ siécle. Aix-en- 
Provence, 1923, impr. Nicollet. 92 
pp. S8vo. dey Sri Mukul Chan- 
dra, My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and 
Bagh; Introd. by Laurence Binyon. 
New York, 1925, Doran. 244 pp.; 
figs. Svo. $6. V. Gordon Childe, 
The Dawn of European Civilization. 
London, 1925, Kegan Paul. xVi, 
328 pp. S8vo. 16 sh——H. W. 
Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Cur- 
rency. Colombo, 1924, Colombo 
Museum. vii, 290 pp.; 7 pls.—— 
George Coedés, Henri Parmentier, 
Listes gé énérales des inscriptions et 
des monuments du Champa et du 
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Cambodge (Ecole francaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient Hanoi, 1923. Svo. 


Louis Colas, La tombe basque. 


Paris, 1925, Champion. 2 voll. 
figs Svo. 100 fr. Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum. |. In- 


scriptions of Asoka. New edit., by 
Hultzsch. Oxford, 1925, Claren- 
don Press. 55 pls. fol. Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum, Danemark, 
Copenhague; Musée national. Par 
Chr. Blinkenberg et K. Friis Johan- 
sen. Paris, 1925,Champion. 37 pp. 
19 pls. Svo Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum, Great Britain: British 
Museum, 1, By A. H. Smith. Paris, 
1925, Champion. 36 pp.;44 pls. Svo. 


12 sh. 6d. Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum, Musée du Louvre, fase. 3, 
par E. Pottier. Paris, 1925, Cham- 


pion 55 fr. V. Cotte, Docu- 
ments sur la pr¢éhistoire de Provence. 
f© partie. Sépultures et monuments 
mégalithiques des Ages de la pierre 
polie, du bronze et du fer. Aix-en- 
Provence, 1924, Dragon. xvi, 170 
pp Svo. Leo Crane, Indians 
of the Enchanted Desert. Boston 


1925, Little, Brown & Co. 374 pp.; 
map; figs. Svo. $5. O. G. S. 
Crawford, Air Survey and Archae- 


1924, Stationery 
Office. 39 pp.; maps; figs. Svo 
5 sh O. G. S. Crawford, The 
Long Barrows of the Cotswold \ 
Description of Long Barrows, Stone 
Circles and Other Megalithic Re- 
mains in the Area Covered by Sheet 8 
of the Quarter-inch Ordnance Survey 
Comprising the Cotswolds and the 
Welsh Marches. Gloucester, 1925 
Bellows. xv, 246 pp. Svo. 25 sh. 

Chas. Davison, A History of British 
Earthquakes. Cambridge, 1924, 
Univ. Press. 434 pp Svo. 25 sh. 

P. Jeannerat De Beerski, Ang- 

Cambodia. Boston, 


ology. London, 


kor; Ruins in 
1924, Houghton Mifflin «& Co. 
104 pp.; figs. Svo. $5. Joseph 


Déchelette, L;Oppidum de Bibracte. 
Guide du touriste et de l’archéologue 
iu mont Beuvray et au mus¢e de 
hétel Rolin. Autun, 1924, Tav- 
erne et Chandioux. 90 pp.; figs. 
Svo. 3 fr. 50 L. Deglatigny, 
Cachette de bronze découverte 3 
Biessard, prés de Rouen. Rouen, 


1924 Svo. A. Dieudonné, 
L’ceuvre numismatique  d’Ernest 
Babelon (1854-1924). Paris, 1924. 
62 pp.; 1 pil. S8vo. Marcel 


Durry, Musée de Cherchell. Sup- 
plément (Description de |’ Afrique du 
Nord Paris, 1924, Leroux. 119 
pp.; 14 pls. 4to. 

Max Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorge- 
schichte 2. Band, Lief 1-3 
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Berlin, 1925, Walter de Gruyter & 


Co. 240 pp. 3. Band (vollstin- 
dig). 408 pp.; 154 pls. 4. Band, 
Lief. 1. 48 pp.; 50 pls. 5. Band., 
Lief. 1. 96 pp ;25 pls. 0.9 Mk. per 
Lief Anna L. Elgstrém, Elfen- 


benstornet och andra reseskisser fran 
Medelhavslaender. Stockholm, 1923, 
Bonnier. 193 pp. Svo t kr. 75. 
——Wilhelm Erbt, Germanische 
Kultur im Bronzezeitalter (2200- 
SOO v. Chr.). Auf Grund neu- 
erschlossener Quellen  dargestellt. 
Leipsic, 1925(?), Th. Weicher. 85 


pp. Svo. Emile Espérandieu, Le 


musée lapidaire de Nimes. Guide 
sommaire. Nimes, 1924, impr. 
générale. 160 pp.; 47 pls Svo. - 


Jacques Estéve, L’art et la pro- 
priété. La protection des monu- 
ments historiques et des sites. 
L’embellissement des villes. Paris, 
1925, librairie du Recueil Sirey. 
443 pp. Svo. 20 fr. 

W. C. Farabee, The Cent: il Caribs. 
Philadelphia, 1924, Univ. Museum. 
299 pp.; pl. Svo. S10 Abbé 


premier Ag* du_ fer 
Largentiére, 1925, 


Favret, Le 
en Champagne. 


Mazel. s pp. SVO Henri 
Ferrand, La Route des Alpes. 
Grenoble, 1925, Rey 150 pp.; 177 
héliogravures. 4to Bogdan D. 


Filow, L’art antique en Bulgarie (In 


La Bulgarie D’aujourd hui Sofia, 
1925, impr. de la Cour. 75 pp.; 
59 figs. Svo. 25 leva J. For- 


migé, Les monuments anciens de la 
Provence. Paris, 1924 SVO 

R. Forrer, Burbach, le burbachien. 
La station néolithique de Bonne- 
fontaine. Strassbourg, 1925, Palais 
Rohan. 2 voll. 10, 25 pp.; 5, 6 figs. 
SVO. R. Forrer, Les 
hippopotames et l'homme de I’ Alsace 
quaternaire. Colmar, 1925, Decker. 
202 pp.; 17 pls.; 89 figs. Svo. 


L. Franz, M. Hesch, O. Menghin, 


éléphants, 


H. Mitscha-Marheim, Die _pri- 
historische Sammlung des nieder- 


osterreichischen Landesmuseums. 
Heft 2. der Materialien zur Urge- 
schichte Osterreichs. Vienna, 1924, 
Burgverlag. 73 pp.; 12 pls.; 17 figs. 
t Mks. 40. Leo Frobenius, Hugo 
Obermaier, Hadschra Maktuba. 
Urzeitliche Felsbilder Kleinafrikas. 
Munich, 1925, Kurt Wolff. 62 pp.; 
169 pls.; 11 figs. Roger Fry, et al., 
Chinese Art; An Introductory Review 
of Painting, Ceramics, Textiles, 
Bronzes, Sculpture, Jade, etc. (Bur- 
lington Magazine Monograph). New 
York, 1925, E. Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Ave. SOpp.;figs. 4to. $8.50.—— 
Thomas Gann Mystery Cities; 
Exploration and Adventure in Lu- 
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London, 1925, Dutck- 


baantun. 
worth. 252 pp. 8vo. 21 sh. 
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Mon-yo Shu Genshi, Atlas primi- | 


tiver Ornamentik der steinzeitlichen 


Keramik Japans. Tokio, 1924, 
Kégei-Bijutsu Kenkinkei. 121 pls. 
tto. E. Gimon, Nimes et les 
Gaulois. Nimes, 1925, Chastanier. 
22 pp. S8vo. Edmond de Gon- 
court, Outamaro, le peintre des 
maisons vertes. L’art japonais au 
XVIII* siécle. Edition définitive. 


Paris, 1924, Flammarion. 276 pp.; 


figs. 16 mo. 7 fr. 50. Guide 
& travers la Bulgarie. Archéologie, 
Histoire, Art. Sofia, 1923. Svo. 


—Hans Gummel, Der Pfahlbau | 


Hannover, 
8 pls. 


Moosseedorf bei Bern. 
1923, Theodor Schulze. 


Carl Engen Guthe, Pueblo Pottery | 
Making; A Study at the Village of | 


San Ildefonso. New Haven, 1925, | 
Yale Univ. Press. 96 pp.; diagrams; 
figs. 4to. $4. 


-. Hackin, Guide-catalogue du Musée 


Guimet. Les collections boud- 
dhiques (Exposé historique et icon- 


ographique). Paris and Brussels, 
1923, Van Oecest. S8vo.——Ismaél 
Hamet, Histoire du Maghreb, cours 
professé A l'Institut des Hautes 
Etudes marocaines. Paris, 1923, 
Leroux. ix, 501 pp. S8vo. 25 fr. 
——Emil Hannover, Pottery and 


Porcelain; a Handbook for Collec- 
tors; I. Europe and the Near East 
Earthenware and Stoneware; edit. 
by Bernard Rackham. New York, 
1925, Scribner. 589 pp.; maps; figs. 
4to. $8.75. Emil Hannover, 
Pottery and Porcelain; a Handbook 
for Collectors; II. The Far East; 


edit. by Bernard Rackham. New 
York, 1925, Scribner. 287  pp.; 
maps; figs. 4to. $7.50. Otfrid 


von Hanstein, The World of the 
Incas, a Socialistic State of the Past. 
Translated by Anna Barwell. New 
York, 1925, Dutton. 189pp. 12mo. 
$2.50. Albrecht Haupt, Die 4lt- 
este Kunst, insbesondere die Bau- 
kunst derGermanen. 2. Aufl, Ber- 
lin, 1923, Wasmuth.——Rob. Hed- 
icke, Methodenlehre der Kunst- 
geschichte. 
xv, 301 pp. Svo. 20 Mks.——Robert 
Heine-Geldern, Altjavanische Bron- 
zen aus dem Besitze der Ethno- 
graphischen Sammlung des Natur- 


historischen Museums in Wien. 
Vienna and Leipsic, 1925, C. W. 
Stern. 59 pp.; figs——Th. and 


Ph. Hélena, La caverne sépulcrale 
du Trou de Viviés 4 Narbonne (Bull. 
de |’ Assoc. catal. d’archéologie). Bar- 
celona, 1925. 35 pp.;9 pls. Svo.—— 


Louis E. Hills, New Light on Ameri- 


Strassburg, 1924, Heitz. | 
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can Archaeology. Independence, Mo., 
1924, Lambert Moon Pr. Co. 198 pp.; 
maps; figs. 16 mo. $1. R.L. Hob- 
son, The Geo. Eumorfopoulos Collec- 
tion. Catalogue of the Chinese, Core- 
an and Persian Pottery and Porce- 
lain. I. From the Chou to the End 
of the T‘Ang Dynasty. London, 
1925, Benn. xxvii,65 pp.;75 pls. 4to. 
R. L. Hobson, The Later Cera- 
Wares of China. New York, 


mic 

1925, Scribner. 184 pp.; figs. 4to. 
$30.——F. W. Hodge, Indian Notes 
and Monographs. No. 41. Fifth 


edition. New York, 1925, Mus. of 
the Amer. Indian, Heye Foundation. 
27 pp. 16mo.——S. H. Hodivala, 
Historical Studies in Mughol Numis- 
matics. London, 1924, Luzac. 386 
pp. S8vo. 18sh.6d.——O. Hoernes- 
Menghin, Urgeschichte der bilden- 
den Kunst in Europa von den An- 


fangen bis um 500 v. Chr. Geb. 
3. Aufl. Vienna, 1925, Kunstverlag 
Anton Schroll u. Co. 864 pp.; 
1462 figs.- I. Hégbom, Ancient 
Inland Dunes of Northern and 
Middle Europe. Stockholm, 1923. 
242 pp. 8vo. E. J. Holmyard, 


Al-‘Iraqt. Book of Knowledge Ac- 
quired Concerning the Cultivation of 


Gold. Paris, 1923, Geuthner. 53, 
62 pp.——Ernest Albert Hooton, 
The Ancient Inhabitants of the 


Cambridge, Mass., 
1925, Peabody Museum. 426 pp.; 
diagrams; figs. 4to. $16.——Hor- 
niman Museum: Handbook to the 
Cases Illustrating Simple Means of 
Travel and Transport by Land and 
Water. London, 1925, London 
County Council. 71 pp. 8vo.— 
A. Houtin, Un prétre symboliste. 
Marcel Hébert (1851-1916). Paris, 


Canary Islands. 


1925, Rieder. 357 pp.; portrait. 
Svo. 

Indian Notes. Vol. II,1. New York, 
1925, Mus. of the Amer. Indian, 
Heye Foundation. 1-88 pp.; 40 
figs. 16mo. Indian Notes. Vol 
Il, 2. New York, 1925, Mus. of the 
Amer. Indian, Heye Foundation. 
89-144 pp.; 41-62 figs. 16mo.—— 
Indian Notes. Vol. II, 3. New 
York, 1925, Mus. of the Amer. 
Indian, Heye Foundation. 145-246 
pp.; 63-105 figs. 16mo. Indian 
Notes. Vol. II, 4. New York, 
1925, Mus. of the Amer. Indian 
Heye Foundation. 247-348 pp. 
106-131 figs. 16mo. Inventaire 
des objets d’art et d’antiquité 


existant dans les édifices publics des 
communes de l’arrondissement judi- 
ciaire de Tournai. I. Charleroi, 
1923, impr. provinciale. 219 pp.; 
pls. Svo.——N. Iorga, L’art popu- 
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laire en Roumanie, son caractére, ses 
rapports et son origine. Paris, 1924, 
Gamber. xii, 135 pp. S8vo. 35fr. 
——Ipek, Jahrbuch fiir priihis- 
torische und ethnographische Kunst. 
I (1925). Berlin, 1925, Klinkhardt 
u. Biermann Verlag. xii, 286 pp.; 
83 pls. 36 Mk.— 
ow, A Concise Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
Collection of the Asiatic Society of 


Bengal. Calcutta, 1924, Baptist 
Mission Press. xxxvii, 934 pp. 8vo. 
Sir Thos. Graham Jackson, Archi- 
tecture. New York, 1925, Mac- 
millan. 387 pp.; figs. $8——— 


Georg Jacob, Schattenschnitte aus 
Nord-china. Hannover, 1923, Ori- 
entbuchhandlung. —— Michel Ja- 
cobs, The Art of Colour. London, 
1924, Batsford. 90 pp. 4to. 25 
sh.—Michel Jacobs, The Study of 
Color. With Lessons and Exercises. 
1925, D. Van Nostrand and Co. 
8vo. D. Jalabert, Répertoire des 
catalogues des musées de province. 
Paris, 1924. &vo. Ch. F. Jean, 
Le Milieu biblique avant Jésus- 
Christ. I. Histoire et civilisation. 
Paris, 1923, Geuthner. xxi, 339 pp.; 
8vo. 25 Ch. F. Jean, Le 
Milieu biblique avant Jésus-Christ. 
II. La litterature. Paris, 1923, 
Geuthner. xxx, 617 pp. 8vo. 
Hans Jensen, Geschichte der Schrift. 
Hannover, 1925, Lafaire. viii, 231 
pp. 4to. 40 Mk.——L. Joulin, La 
protohistoire de l'Europe barbare 


d’aprés les découvertes archéolo- 
giques récentes. Paris, 1923. 
8vo. Nell M. Judd, Two Chaco 


Canyon Pit Houses. Washington, 
1924, Gov’t Printing Off. 8vo. 
Hermann Junker, Ermenne. Bericht 
iiber die Grabungen der Ak. d. W 
in Wien auf den Friedhéfen von 
Ermenne (Nubien) im Winter 1911- 
12. Mit einem Abschnitte von 
Hans Demel. Vienna and Leipsic, 
1925, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. 175 
pp.; 16 pls.; plan. 4to. 28Mk. 

C. M. Kaufmann, Amerika und Ur- 
christentum. Weltverkehrswege des 


Christentums nach den Reichen 
der Maya u. Inka in vorkolum- 
bischer Zeit. Munich, 1924.—— 
G. R. Kaye, Index to the Annual 


Reports of the Director-General of 
Archaeology in India. 1902-1916. 
Calcutta, 1924, Supt. of Govt. 
Printing. v, 169 pp. S8vo. 6 ru- 
pees, 8 annas.——Sir Arthur Keith, 
Antiquity of Man. 2 voll. Phila., 


1925, Lippincott. 753 pp.; figs. 
Svo. $10.—Karl Keller-Tarnuz- 
zer, Hans Reinerth, Urgeschichte 
des Thurgaus. Ein Beitrag zur 
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schweizerischen Heimatkunde. Frau- 


enfeld, 1925, Huber and Co. viii, 
296 pp.; 4 pls.; 57 figs——A. F. 
Kendrick, C. E. Tattersall, Fine 
Carpets in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. London, 1924, Benn. 
28 pp.; pls. 4to. 157 sh.——T. D. 
Kendrick, The Axe Age, a Study in 
English Prehistory. London, 1925, 
Methuen. 177 pp.; 19 pls. Svo. 
——F. Knapp, Die kiinstleriche 
Kultur des Abendlandes. Eine 
Geschichte der Kunst u. der kiinst- 


lerischen Weltanschaung der Antiken 
Welt. Bonn, 1923.——Alb. J. Koop, 
Early Chinese Bronzes. London, 
1924, Benn. 93 pp.; 110 pls. 4to. 
105 sh.——Gustaf Kossinna, Die 
deutsche Vorgeschichte. 4.  ver- 
mehrte u. verbesse arte Aufl. Leipsic, 
1925. viii, 255 pp.; 62 pls.; 516 figs. 
12 Mk.——Leon Kozlowski, Die 
ailtere Steinzeit in Polen. Leipsic, 
1925. 51 pp. S8vo.——Augustin 
Kramer, Salamasina. Bilder aus 
altsamoanischer Kultur u. Ges- 
chichte. Stuttgart, 1923, Strecker 
u. Schréder, xi, 245 pp.;17 pls. 8vo. 
— —aAlbert Krebs, Die vorrémische 
Metallzeit im déstlichen Westfalen. 
Leipsic, 1925, Curt Kabitzsch. iii, 
59 pp.; 6 pls. 2 Mk. 50. 
A. L. Kroeber, Wm. D. Strong, The 
Uhle Pottery Collections from Ica; 
with three Appendices by Max 
Uhle (Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Amer. 
Archaeol. and Ethnology, XXI, 3). 
Berkeley, Cal., 1924, Univ. of Cal. 
Pr. various pp.; diagr.; maps; figs. 


4to. 85c.——Otto Kiimmel, Ost- 
asiatische Geriit. Berlin, 1925, 
Cassirer. vii, 62 pp.; 140 pls. 8vo. 
14 Mk. 


. B. Langlet, Une découverte dans les 


ruines: un pressoir mystique. Reims, 
1923. 52 pp.; figs. 8vo. H. 
Lechat, Collection de moulages pour 
histoire de l’art antique. 3° Cata- 


logue. Lyon, 1923, Rey.——Alb. 
von Le Coq, Die buddhistische 
Spitantike in Mittelasien. 
Die Wandmalereien. Berlin, 1924, 
Reimer. 55 pp.; pls. fol. 100 Mk. 
——Louis V. Ledoux, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of 


Japanese Landscape, Bird and Flower 
Prints and Surimono from Hokusai 
to Kyosai. New York, 1924, Grolier 
Club. 105 pp.; figs. S8vo. $15. 
——H. Lehner, Fiihrer durch das 


Provinzial-museum in Bonn. I. 
Die Antike Abteilung. 2. Aufl. 
ge 1924, Cohen. viii, 238 pp.; 

2 pls.——J. Leite de Vasconcellos, 
Da numismatica em Portugal. Lis- 
bon, 1923, Universidade. xiv, 360 pp.; 
49 pls.; 12 figs. 4to.——Jacques 


Orient. 
Naples, 
Smyrne, 
Tibéri- 


Lé-Van-Duc, Voyage en 
Pélerinage en Palestine: 
Athénes, Constantinople, 
Rhodes, Beyrouth, Damas, 


ule, Nazareth, Bethléem, ete. Im- 
pressions de voyage par un Anna- 
mite. Quinhon 1924, 
impr. de Quinhon. 347 pp. 16mo. 
Linckenfeld, A. Hertz, Sarre- 
bourg depuis les origines. Stras- 
bourg, 1924, G. Morin. 112 pp.; 
figs. Svo. A. H. Longhurst, 
Pallava Architecture. I. Early 
Period. Simla, 1924. A. Lucas, 
Antiques, their Restoration and 
Preservation. London, 1924, Ar- 
nold 144 pp Svo. 6. sh 


\ Wanderer among 
Companion to the 
London, 1924, 
figs Svo. 


E. V. Lucas, 
Pictures; A 
Galleries of Europe. 
Methuen. 226 pp.; 
S sh. 6d. 
A. S. Macalister, The Present and 
Future of Archaeology in Ireland 
Dublin, 1925, Faleoner. 24 pp. 
Alfred Mahieu, Numismatique 
du Congo (1485-1924). Brussels, 
1924, impr. médicale et scientifique. 
xx, 146 pp.; pls. Svo. 25 fr. A. 
Mahr, Das Vorgeschichtliche Hall- 
statt. Fiithrer durch die Hallstatt- 
sammlung des Naturhistorischen 
Museums in Wien. Vienna, 1925, 
Osterreichischer Bundesverlag fiir 
Unterricht, Wissenschaft und Kunst. 
67 pp.; 11 figs. Svo. 1 Mk. 70. 
Allan Marquand, A. L. Frothing- 
ham, A Text-book of the History of 


Sculpture, new edit. New York, 
1925, Longmans. 317 pp.; figs 
12 mo. $2. J. Ramén Medina, 


M. A. Alvarez, S. Gomez Danta 
Cruz, B. y Taracena Aguirre, Ruinas 
de Numancia. Madrid, 1924, tip. de 


la Revista de Archivos. 12 pp.; 
35 pls tto. 2 fr. 450. Mé- 
langes offerts 4 M. G. Schlum- 
berger A l'occasion du 80* anni- 
versaire de sa naissance, 17 oct., 
1924. Paris, 1924,Geuthner. 2 voll. 
378 pp.; 41 pis. 4to. 200° fr. 


Contains: V. Scheil, l’Epoque du 
cheval en Elam et dans la Basse 
Mésopotamie; Fr. Cumont, Une 
patére de l’époque parthe; C. Jullian, 
Sainte Geneviéve i Nanterre; E. 
Michon, les Sarcophages de |’Ecole 
d’Aquitaine; Dalton, une croix pas- 
torale et un bracelet-amulette du VI¢e 
siécle; P. Orsi, Joyaux byzantins en 
Sicile; L. Bréhier, les Voussures a 
personnages sculptés du Musée 
d’Athénes; J. Ebersolt, Sculptures de 
Orient latin au Musée de Constan- 
tinople; M. Prou, toile brodée au 
trésor de Sens; P. Durrieu, le Temple | 
de Jérusalem dans l'art flamand du 
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XV° siécle, ete. Mémoires de 
l'Académie des sciences, inscriptions 


et belles-lettres de Toulouse. 12° 
série. I. Toulouse, 1923, Doula- 
doure. xvi, 322 pp. S8vo. 


Memoirs of the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India. No. 18. Hindu As- 


tronomy, by G. R. Kaye. Calcutta, 


1924, Gov't of India Central Pub- 
lication Branch. Ito Samuel 
A. Bh Mercer, The Recovery of 


Forgotten Empires. London, 1925, 
A. R. Mowbray & Co. 105 pp.; 
34 figs. 12mo. $1.50 Gero von 


Merhart, Beitriige zur Urgeschichte 
der Jenissei-Guberni. Il. Helsinski, 
1924, Helsingsfors. 19 pp. Svo 

N. V. Michoff, Sources biblio- 
graphiques sur ‘histoire de la Tur- 
quie et de la Bulgarie. Il. Sofia, 
1924. 133 pp. Mission Pelliot 
en Asie Centrale. Série in quarto. 
I. Paul Pelliot: Les Grottes de 
Touen-houang. Peintures et 
tures bouddhiques des époques des 
Wei, des T’ang et des Song. Tome 
1-6, 1914 (1920)-1924. Paris, 1924, 
Geuthner. fol. F. J. Monahan, 
The Early History of Bengal. New 
York, 1925, Oxford Univ. Pr., Amer. 
Branch. 260 pp. $5. Jacques 
de Morgan, Prehistoric Man; tr. by 
J. H. Paxton and V. C. C. Collum 
Introd. by Henri Berr (Hist. of 
Civilization Series). New York, 
1925, Knopf. 330 pp.; figs. _Svo. 
$5. Docteur Morlet, Emile 
Fradin, Nouvelle station néolithique. 
le fase. Vichy, 1925. Svo. - 
Hugo MOtefindt, Studien zur vor- 
geschichtlichen Archiologie. Leip- 
sic, 1925, Curt Kabitzsch. xvi, 247 
pp.; 19 pls.; 276 figs. 16 Mk. - 
Musée Guimet. Exposition de ré- 
eentes découvertes et de récents 
travaux archéologiques en Afghan- 
istan. Paris, 1925. 16mo. 

Jose Gabriel Navarro, Contribuciones 
a la Historia del Arte en la Ecuador. 
I. Quito, 1925.  S8vo. Birger 
Nerman, Die Herkunft und die 
friihesten Auswanderungen der Ger- 
manen, Stockholm, 1924, impr. 
Acad. 64 pp. S8vo. Rexford 
Newcomb, The Old Mission Churches 
and Historic Houses of California, 
their History, Architecture, Art, and 


sculp- 


Lore. Phila., 1925, Lippincott. 
397 pp.; figs. 4to. $15.——Franz 
Baron Nopcsa, Albanien. Bauten, 


Trachten und Geriite Nordalbaniens. 
Berlin and Leipsic, 1925, de Gruyter. 
vili, 257 pp.; 4 pls. -North Africa; 


Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco. 
new edit. Introd. by Ernst Kiihnel. 
New York,(n.d.), Brentano’s. 252 
pp.; map; figs. fol. $7.50.—— 


XUM 


| 


Mis¢ J 


Bruno Oetteking, 


Notices, Mémoires et Documents 
publiés par la Société d’agriculture, 
d’archéologie et d’histoire naturelle 
du département de la Manche. 35° 
vol. Saint-L6, 1923, impr. Jac- 
queline. 259 pp.; pls. Svo. 
Skeletal 
from Santa Barbara, 
I. Craniology (Indian 
39 New York, 1925, 
Amer. Indian, Heye 
168 pp.; 16mo. 
Otto, Kulturgeschichte des Alter- 
tums. Ein Uberblick iiber neue 
Erscheinungen. Munich, 1925, C 
H. Beck. x, 175 pp. S8vo. 
Eug. van Overloop, L’¢tude de notre 
préhistoire. Brussels, 1925, Hayez. 
224 pp.; figs. Svo. 

Die Papyri als Zeugen antiker Kultur. 
Zugleich ein Fiihrer durch die Papy- 
rusausstellung im Neuen Museum 
zu Berlin. Hrsg. v. Generaldirektor 
der Staatl. Museen zu Berlin. Ber- 
lin, 1925, Walter de Gruyter u. Co. 
SS pp. Svo. A. Parat, Notices 
archéologiques villageoises de l’Aval- 
lonnais; Sauvigny-le-Bois. Avallon, 
1924, impr. de la Revue de l’Yonne. 
39 pp.; figs. S8vo. D. J. Paruck, 
SAsAnian Coins. London, 1924, Lu- 
zac. XxX, 536 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. 
James A. Petch, Early Man in the 
District of Huddersfield. Hudders- 
field, 1924. 95 pp.: $5 figs. Ish. 

J. A. Petch, M. V. Taylor, Report 
on the Exeavations Carried Out 
at Pentre, Flint, during Sept., 1924. 


temains 
California. 
Notes, No. 
Mus. of 
Foundation. 


Walter 


figs. 


1925, Flintshire Historical Society. 
29 pp. Svo. Ed. Philipon, Les 
peuples primitifs de Europe méri- 
dionale. Paris, 1925, Leroux. xii, 
328 pp. Svo. Raymond Picou, 


Apercus préhistoriques sur Rabas- 
tens, sa région et la menhir de Vieux- 


en-Albigeois. Albi, 1924, Larrieu. 
64 pp. Svo. Alphonse-Georges 
Poulain, Notes d’archéologie nor- 


Les souvenirs du village et 
vieilles pierres. 
Ozanne. 48 pp.; 


mande. 
la poésie de 
Caen, 1924, impr. 
figs. SVO. 


hos 


Raccolta di Scritti in onore di Giacomo 


Lumbroso 1844-1925). Contains, 
inter alia, K. Kalbfleisch, Fragments 
de comédies grecques; S. Eitrem, le 
papyrus mimaut au Louvre; 

Viereck, Trois ostraka; V. Martin, 
Edit d’Hadrien de 136 en faveur 
des cultivateurs égyptiens; A. Hunt, 
Registre latin d'une cohorte en 
Mésie; Crénert, Comment doit opérer 
la critique des papyrus. Milan, 
1925, Aegyptus. xlvi, 538 pp.; 
portraits. Svo. 130 |.——Kurt 
Regling, Die antike Miinze als 
Kunstwerk. Erste Aufl. Berlin, 
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1925, Schoetz u. Parrhysius. 148 
pp.; 45 pls. (showing 907 ills. of coins) 


12Mk. S8vo. Salomon Reinach, 
Monuments nouveaux de l'art an- 
tique. Paris, 1925. Svo. Hans 


Reinerth, Die Chronologie der jiin- 
geren Steinzeit in Siiddeutschland. 
Augsburg, 1924, Filser. vii, 107 pp.; 
35 pls. fol. 35 Mk. Robert 
Ricard, Marbres antiques du musée 
du Prado a Madrid. Toulouse, 1923, 
Privat. 151 pp.;74pls. Svo. 15 fr. 
G. Roerich, Tibetan Paintings. 
Paris, 1925, Paul Geuthner. 95 pp.; 
IS figs. 4to. 100 fr. M. 
Rostowzew, Skythien und Bosporus. 
KXritische Ubersicht der literarischen 
und archiologischen Denkmiiler. 
1925, Akad. f. d. Ge- 
schichte d. materiell. Kultur. 627 
pp. Svo. Royal Commission on 
Ancient and Historical Monuments 
and Constructions of Seotland. 
Kighth Report. County of East 
Lothian. Edinburgh, 1924, Sta- 
tilonery Office, 120 George St. xlvi, 
165 pp. SVO. 1£ 7sh. 6d. 
Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England). An Inven- 
tory of the Historical Monuments in 


tussisch. 


Essex. IV. London, 1923, Sta- 
tionery Office. xlIvili, 317 pp. 4to. 
25sh. F. W. Ruckstull, Great 
Works of Art and What Makes 
Them Great. New York, 1925, 
Putnam, 571 pp.; figs. Svo. $5. 


Leop. Riitimeyer, Ur-Ethnog- 
raphie der Schweiz; ihre Relikte bis 
zur Gegenwart mit priihistorischen 
und ethnographischen  Parallelen. 
Basel, 1924, Helbing u. Lichtenhahn. 
iv, 399 pp.; pls. Svo. fr. 


. von Salis, Die Kunst des Altertums. 


Berlin, 1924, Athenaion. 
51 pls.; 188 figs 

Die Plastik in 
Avalun-Verlag. 76 
1 map.; 95 figs. fol. 60 Mk.- - 
Marshall H. Saville, The Gold 
Treasure of Sigsig, Ecuador. New 
York, 1924. Leaflets of the Mus. 
of the Amer. Ind., Heye Foundation, 
No. 3). 20 pp. 4to Marshall 
H. Saville, The Wood-Carver’s Art 


128 pp.; 
Alfred Salmony, 
Siam. Dresden, 

pp.; 70. pls.; 


in Ancient Mexico. New York, 
1925, Mus. of the Amer. Indian, 
Heye Foundation. Vol. IX. 120 
pp.; 52 pls. Svo. Scandinavia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land. Newedit. New York, (n.d.), 
Brentano’s. 306 pp.; figs. fol. 
$7.50 -Walter Scheidt, Die eis- 
zeitlichen Schidelfunde aus_ der 


Grossen Ofnet-Héhle und vom Kau- 


fertsberg bei Nérdlingen. Munich, 
1923, J. F. Lehmann. 112 pp.; 
8 pls. 33 figs. Walter Scheidt, 


_ 
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Die Rassen der jiingeren Steinzeit in | 


Europa. 
120 pp.; figs. 4to. 14 1 
Otto Schlaginhaufen, Die men- 
schlichen Skelettreste aus der Stein- 
zeit des Wauwilersees (Luzern) und 
ihre Stellung zu anderen anthropolo- 
gischen Funden aus der Steinzeit. 
Munich, 1925, Erlenbach. 278 pp.; 
12 pls.; 88 figs. 4to.—Hubert 
Schmidt, Vorgeschichte Europas: 
Grundziige der  alteuropdischen 
Kulturentwicklung (Vol. I of Stein- 
und Bronzezeit). Leipsic, 1924, 
Teubner. 105 pp.; 8 pls.; 2 figs —— 
C. P. Wolff Schoemaker, Aesthetiek 
en oorsprong der Hindoekunst op 
Java. Bandoeng usw. Dorp, 1924. 
94 pp.; 9 pls. Svo.——W. Schubart, 
Papyruskunde (Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissenschaft, 3. Aufl., 
I. 9. Heft). Leipsic, 1923/24, 
Teubner.——Walther 
den, Das germanische Haus in der 
vorgeschichtlichen Zeit. 2. Aufl. 


Munich, 1924, Lehmann. | 


Schulz-Min- | 


Leipsic, 1923, Curt Kabitzsch. viii, | 


146 pp.; 61 figs. 5 Mk.——Bern- 
hard Schweitzer, Der bildende 
Kiinstler und der Begriff des Kiinst- 
lerischen in der Antike. Heidelberg, 
1925, G. Koerster. 104 pp.——Sir 
James G. Scott, Burma from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
London, 1924, Unwin. Henry D. 
Sedgwick, Spain; A Short History 
of its Politics, Literature, and Art 
from Earliest Times to the Present. 
Boston, 1925, Little, Brown & Co, 
419 pp.; map; figs. Svo. $3.50.—— 
Victor Segalen, Gilbert de Voisins, 
Jean Lartigue, Mission archéolo- 
gique en Chine (1914 and 
I. Atlas. La sculpture et les monu- 
ments funéraires (Provinces of Chan- 
si and Sseutch’-ouan). Paris, 1923, 
Geuthner. 67 pls. J. A. Shaeffer, 
Un four de potier hallstattien a 
Neewiller (Bas-Rhin). Strasbourg, 
1923. Svo.- J. M. Arms Sheldon, 
Pitted Stones. A Survey of the 
Pitted Stones in the Collection of 


the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial 
Association, Deerfield, Mass. Deer- 
field, 1925. 65 pp.; 50 figs. Svo.—— 


1917). | 


Haakon Shetelig, Norsk Kunst i de | 


eeldste tider (Sertryk av Norsk 
Kunsthistorie). 28 pp. 
Nathan Soederblom, Manuel d’his- 
toire des religions (revised and aug- 
mented edit. of C. P. Tiele). French 
edition by W. Corswant. Paris, 
1925, Leroux. 683 pp. S8vo.— 
Leon V. Solon, Polychromy; Archi- 
tectural and Structural Theory and 


8vo.——_ | 


Practice. New York, 1924, The 
Architectural Record. 170 pp.; 
pls. 4to. $6.——Frank G. Speck, | 


K. Tackenberg, Die 
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The Rappahannock Indians of Vir- 
ginia (Indian Notes and Mono- 
graphs, V, 3). New York, 1925, 
Museum of the Amer. Indian, 
95 pp.; 15 pls.; 26 figs. 16mo.—— 
Karl Spiess, Bauernkunst, ihre Art 
und ihr Sinn. Grundlinien einer 
Geschichte der unpers6énlichen 
Kunst. Vienna, 1925, Oe6csterrei- 
chischer Bundesverlag. 296 pp.; 
149 figs. 8vo.——Anton Springer, 
Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte. I. 
Die Kunst des Altertums, 12. verb. 
und erweit. Aufl., nach Ad. Mich- 
aelis bearbeitet von P. Wolters. 
Leipsic, 1924, Alfred Kréner Verlag. 
608 pp.; 8 pls.; 1086 figs. Svo. 
Anton Springer, Handbuch der 
Kunstgeschichte, V, 9, bearbeitet 
von Max Osborn. Leipsic, 1925, 
Alfred Kréner Verlag. xiv, 560 
pp.; 36 pls.; 653 figs. Svo.—kK. 
von Steinen, Die Marquesaner und 
ihre Kunst. Studien iiber die 
Entwicklung primitiver Siidseeorna- 


mentik. Tatauierung). Berlin, 
1925, Reimer. viii, 199 pp.; 215 
figs. 4to. 48 Mk.——E. Stemp- 
linger, Antike Technik. Munich, 
1924, Heimeran. 40 pp.——Edward 


F. Strange, Catalogue of Chinese 
Lacquer. London, 1925, Stationery 
Office. vii, 36 pp.; 45 pls. S8vo. 
2 sh.—Edward F. Strange, Cata- 
logue of Japanese Lacquer. II. 
Medicine Cases. London, 1925, 
Stationery Office. xix, 162 pp.; 
38 pls. Svo. 4 sh. 
Strange, Tools and Materials Illus- 
trating the Japanese Method of 
Colour-Printing. A Descriptive Cat- 
alogue of a Collection Exhibited in 
the Museum. London, 1924, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 24 pp.; 


2 pls. Carl L. Svenson, The Art 
of Lettering. New York, 1924, 
Van Nostrand. 142 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
$3.50. 


Wandalen in 
Heft 2. des I. Band 
Forschung- 


Niederschlesien 
der Vorgeschichtlichen 


en). Berlin, 1925, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 32 pls.——B. Tara- 
cena Aguirre, Guia del Museo 
Numantino. Madrid, 1923, tip. 
de la Revista de Archivos. 43 pp.; 


8 pls. 4to.——B. Taracena Aguirre, 
La cerdmica ibérica de Numancia. 
Madrid, 1923, impr. Samaran. 80 
pp.; pls. 4to. 20 pes.——Abbé J. 
Tournier, La grotte des Hoteaux 
(Ain). Etude compléte et définitive. 
Belley, 1924, impr. Chaduc. 84 
pp.; 10 pls. 8vo.——Otto Tschumi, 
Die archiologische Abteilung (des 
Bernischen Historischen Museums 
in Bern). Reprinted from the 
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Jahrbuch of the Museum. 
1923). Bern, 
Twitchell, Old Santa Fé; the Story 
of New Mexico’s Ancient Capital. 
Santa Fé, 1925, Santa Fé New 
Mexic an Pub. Corp. 488 pp.; figs. 
Svo. $7.50. 


F. R. Uebe, Deutsche 


Bauern-md6bel. 


Ein Ueberblick. Berlin, 1924, R. C. 
Schmidt. vili, 221 pp.; 241 figs. 
Svo. 9 Mk. -L. M. Ugolini, La 


Panighina, fonte 
Extr. from Mon, 


sacra preistorica 
Ant. dei Lincei, 


xxix, 1923), pp. 490-665; 50 figs.; 
3 plans.——Union académique inter- 
nationale: Corpus vasorum anti- 
quorum, Musée de Compiégne 


(Musée Vivenel), par M™ Marcelle 
Flot. Classification des céramiques 
antiques: N° 9, Ceramica della 


penisola italiana, di Pericle Ducati. | 


Paris, 1924, Champion. 50 fr. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. Review 
of the Principal —— during 
the Year 1921. London, 1925, 
Stationery Office. xiii, 120 pp. 
Svo. 6 sh.——Ern. A. Voretzsch, 
Altchinesische Bronzen. Berlin, 
1924, Springer. Xx1x, 335 pp.; 
169 figs. 4to. 75 Mk. C. E. 
Vulliamy, Our Prehistoric Fore- 
runners. New York, 1925, Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 224 pp.; figs. 12 
mo. $2.50. 

P. L. Waterhouse, A Story of 
tecture Throughout the Ages. 
edit. New York, 1925, Appleton. 
283 pp.; figs. 16mo. $2.——Carl 
Werner, Korsvirksarkitekturen i 
Sverige; Typer och perioder. Lund, 
1924, Gleerup. x, 94 pp. 4to. 
6 kr. 50.—George Wilke, Kultur- 


Archi- 
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beziehungen zw ischen Indien, Orient 
und Europa. Aufl. Leipsic, 1923, 
Curt Kebitzseh. vi, 271 pp.; -216 
figs. 8 Mk.——George Wilke, Die 
Religion der Indogermanen in archia- 
ologischer Beleuchtung. Leipsic, 
1923, Curt Kabitzsch. iii, 254 pp.; 

78 figs. 7 Mk Cl. and A. 
Williatns-Ellis, The Pleasures of 
Architecture. Boston, 1924, Hough- 
ton. 276 pp.; figs. Svo. $3.50.— 
Herman Witz, Bilder aus der Vor- 
geschichte. Zur Einfiihrung in das 
Verstandnis der vorgeschicht- 
lichen Denkmiler in der :Umge- 
bung Ingolstadts. Ingolstadt, 1925, 
Schréder. 39 pp. 4to.——Erwin 
and Reinhold Wurz, Die Entstehung 
der Siulenbasen des Altertums unter 
Beriicksichtung verwandter Kapi- 
telle (Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der 
Architektur, 15). Heidelberg, 1925, 
Carl Winter. iv, 150 pp.; 400 figs. 
4 Mk. 20. 


Known Archi- 
York, 1925, 
various pp.}; 


New 
Inc. 


tecture of Spain. 
Wm. Helburn, 


figs. Svo. $10. 


T. Zammit, The Hal-saflieni Hypogeum 


“Casal Paula-Malta.”’ Short 
Description of the Monument with 
Plan and Illustrations. Valletta, 
1925. 38 pp. 8vo. We 
Zelizko, Felsgravierungen der siid- 
afrikanischen Buschmanner. Auf 
Grund der von Dr. Emil Holub 
mitgebrachten Originale und Kopien. 
Leipsic, 1925, Verlag F. A. Brock- 
haus, 28 pp.; 28 pls. Ernst 
Zimmermann, Chinesisches  Por- 
zellan und die iibrigen keramischen 
Erzeugnisse Chinas. Leipsic, 1923, 
Klinkhardt u. Biermann. 
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James Baikie, A Century of Excava- 
tion in the Land of the Pharaohs. 


New York, 1924, Revell. 252 pp.; 
figs. S8vo. $3.——H. Idris Bell, 
edit., Jews and Christians in Egypt; 
the Jewish Troubles in Alexandria 


and the Athanasian Controversy; il. 
by Texts from Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum. New York, 1924, 
Oxford Univ. Pr., Amer. Br. 152 


pp.; figs. 4to. $4.50-——A. M. 
Blackman, The Rock Tombs of 
Meir. IV. The Tomb-Chapel of 


Pepi‘onkh the Middle Son of Seb- 
khotpe and Pekhernefert (D, No. 2). 
London, 1924, Egyptian Exploration 
Society. 61 pp.; 27 pls. P. A. A. 
Boeser, Beschreibung der Aegyptis- 
chen Sammlung des niederlandischen 
Reichmuseums der Altertiimer in 


Jean Capart, L’art égyptien. 


XII. Statuetten. 
Martinus Nijhoff. 
15 pp.; 12 pls.——Chas. Boreux, 
Etudes de nautique égyptienne. 
L’art de la navigation en Egypte 
jusqu’a la fin de l’ancien Empire 
Mémoires de I’Inst. fr. d’archéol. 
orient. du Caire, L). Cairo, 1924. 
240 pp. 4to.——J. B. Bury, S. A. 
Cook, F. E. Adcoek, The Cambridge 
Ancient History. Il (The Egyptian 
and Hittite Empires to c. 1000 B.C. ). 
Cambridge, 1924, Univ. Press. 778 

pp.; 21 pls. 4to. 35 sh. 


Leiden. Band 
The Hague, 1925, 


Etudes 
et histoire. Brussels, 1924, 
Vromant. 323 pp. S8vo. 5 fr. 
Jean Capart, Thébes. La glorie 
d’un grand passé. Brussels, 1925, 
Vromant and Co. 362 pp.; 257 figs 
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$10.50: Reginald C. Clover, An- 
cient Egypt; Outline of History from 
the Earliest Ages to Dynasty XXX. 


New York, 1925, Macmillan. 64 
pp.; maps; figs. Il6mo. 40¢.—— 
L. Curtius, Antike Kunst. I 
Agypten und Vorderasien (Hdbeh 


der Kunstwissenschaft). Berlin and 
Neubabelsberg, 1923. 

D. Davidson, H. Aldersmith, The Great 
Pyramid, its Divine Message. | 
Pyramid Records; A Narrative of 
New Discoveries Concerning Civili- 


sations and Origins. London, 1924, 
Williams and Norgate. 596 pp.; 
pls. Sve 25 sh. M. Dimand, 


Die Ornamentik der Agyptischen 
Wollwirkereien. Leipsic, 1924, Hin- 
richs. 76 pp.; LS pls.; 74 figs. $2.88. 
R. Engelbach, Catalogue général des 


intiquités égyptiennes du Musée du 


Caire. Supplement The Aswan 
Obelisk. Cairo, 1922, impr. de I’In- 
stitut francais d’archéologie orien- 


tale. vii, 57 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to 
Clarence S. Fisher, The Minor Ceme- 
tery at Giza. Philadelphia, 1924, 
University Museum. xxi, 170 pp.; 
55 pls.; plans. Fouilles de 
l'Institut francais d’archéologie orien- 
tale du Caire 1921-22). 
Rapports préliminaires. I, 1, 2, 3. 
Cairo, 1924, impr. de l'Institut fran- 
eais d’archéologie orientale. 4to. 
Henri Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms 
géographiques contenus dans les 
textes hiéroglyphiques. I. Cairo, 
1925. Société royale de géographie 
d’Egypte. viii, 218 pp. 4to 
Theodorus Hopfner, Fontes historiae 


années 


religionis Aegyptiacae. IV. Bonn 
1924, Mareus u. Weber Verlag. 
231 pp. 28 Mk. 50. Theodor 
Hopfner, Griechisch—Aegyptische 


Offenbarungszauber, seine Methoden 
Studien zur Palaeographie u. Papy- 
ruskunde, XXIII). Leipsiec, 1924, 
H. Haessel. 172 pp.; 15 figs. 4to. 
G. Jéquier, L’architecture et la décora- 


tion dans l’ancienne Egypte. 3! 
peri Les temples Ptolémaisques 
et Romains. Paris, 1924, Morance. 


Karma, The Astrology of the Ancient 
Egyptians. New York, 1925, Stokes. 
211 pp. 8vo. $3.50. E. Klippel, 
Das alte Agypten von der Urzeit bis 
auf Alexander den Grossen. Berlin, 
1924, Paetel. 

Roger Lambert, Lexique hiéroglyph- 
ique. Paris, 1925, Geuthner. 445 


pp. Svo. 
Mémoires publiés par les membres de 
I’ Institut francais d’archéologie orien- 
tale du Caire, sous la direction de 
M. Geo. 
Baillet. 


latines des 


XLII. Jules 
grecques et 
rois ou 


Foucart. 
Inscriptions 
tombeaux des 
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syringes 4 Thébes, fase. NLIX, 
Magqrizt. El-Mawa‘iz wa’l-I‘tibar 

édité par M. Gaston Wiet, IV, 
fase. 1, 2. L. Boreux. Etudes de 
nautique égyptienne, fase. 1. LI. 
Claude Gaillard. techerches sur 
les poissons représentés dans quel- 
ques tombeaux égyptiens de l’ancien 
Empire. Cairo, 1923-24, Gov't. of 
India. 4to. Ernest Meyer, Un- 
tersuchungen zur Chronologie det 


ersten Ptolemier auf Grund det 
Papyri. Leipsic, Berlin, 1925, Teub- 
ner. vill, 90 pp. Svo. 6 Mk 


P. Montet, Les scénes de la vie privé« 
dans les tombeaux égyptiens de 


ancien Empire. Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 1925, Istra, xviii, 429 pp.; 
24 pls.; 48 figs. Svo. 100 fr 

David Paton, Animals of Ancient 


Egypt. ‘Materials for a ‘Sign List 
of Egyptian Hieroglyphs SE 
Princeton, 1925, Princeton Univ. 
Press. 37 pp. $6 T. Eric Peet, 
The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus 
London, 1923, Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 136 pp.; 22 pls. 63 sh 
Flinders Petrie, Tombs of the Cour- 


tiers and Oxyrhynkhos. London, 
1925, Brit. Sch. of Arch. in Egypt. 
vi, 31 pp.; 55 pls. Svo. Ida A. 
Pratt, Ancient Egypt. Sources of 
Information in the N. Y. Public 


New York, 1925, The Pub- 
pp. 
lavori della 


Library. 
lie Library. 

Relazione sui 
archeologica italiana in Egitto 
1903-20). 4 Esplorazione della 
Valle delle Regine nella necropoli di 
Tebe. Turin, 1924, Bocea. vi, 201 
pp.; 32 pls. fol.——Paul Richer, 
Le nu dans l'art. Egypt, Chaldée, 
Assyrie. Paris, 1925, Plon. 359 pp. 
540 figs. Svo. i 

Alex. Scharff, Gétter Agyptens. 
Verlag Julius Bard. 34 pp.; 32 pls. 
1 Mk. 50. G. E. Smith, W. R. 
Dawson, Egyptian Mummies. Lon- 
don, 1924, Allen & Unwin. 190 pp.; 
pls. Svo. 25 sh. W. Spiegelberg, 
Agyptologische Mitteilungen. Mu- 
nich, 1925, Verlag d. Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaft. 35 pp.; 
4 pls. SVO. 

Ugo Tarchi, L’architettura el’arte nell’ 
antico Egitto. Turin, 1924, Crudo. 
2S pp.; 107 pls. fol. 

Jos. Vogt, Expedition Ernst von Sieg- 


Missione 


1925, 


lin. Ausgrabungen in Alexandria. 
II. (Griechisch-aegyptische Samm- 
lung): 2. Die Terrakotten. Leipsic, 


1924, Giesecke u. Devrient. xvi, 206, 
vii pp.; 109 pls. 4to. 90 Mk. 

Arth. Weigall, Ancient Egyptian Works 
of Art. London, 1924, Unwin. 376 
pp.; figs. 4to. 63 sh. A. E. P. B. 
Weigall, A History of the Pharaohs. 
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I. The First Eleven Dynasties. 
New York, 1925, Dutton. 343 pp.; 
map; figs. Svo. 86. Walter 
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Wreszinski, Atlas zur alt-aegyptis- 
chen Kulturgeschichte. Il. Lf. 
1-7. Leipsic, 1924, Hinrichs. 4to. 
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Walter Andrae, Farbige Keramik aus 
Assur und ihre 
svrischen Wandmalereien. 
1923, Scarabsreus—Verlag 
36 pls. fol. 75 Mk. Dr. Anton, 
Die Wanderungen der Hebriier im 
3. u. 2. vorehristlichen Jahrtau- 
send. Leipsic, 1924, Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung. 32 pp. Svo. 1 Mk. 
20 Sir Thos. W. Arnold, Survi- 
vals of SasAnian and Manichean Art 
in Persian Painting. New York, 
1924, Oxford Univ. Pr., Amer. Br. 
28 pp.; figs. Svo. $3.50. C. R. 
Ashbee, editor, Jerusalem, 1920-22. 
London, 1924, Murray. xvi, 100 pp. 

$2 sh. C. Autran, La Gréce 
et Orient ancien (extr. from Baby- 
loniaca, VIII, 129-219). Paris, 1924, 
Geuthner. 

Geo. A. Barton, Archaeology and the 


Berlin, 
37 pp.; 


SVO. 


Bible. 4th edit., revised.  Phila., 
1925, Amer. Sunday Sch. Union. 
576 pp.; 122 pls. $3.50. Alfred 


Boissier, Notes sur deux cylindres 
orientaux. Geneva, 1924, Henri 
Jarrys. 13 pp. Svo. British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 
Supplementary Papers. 1-2. Lon- 
don, 1923-24, the Council, 2 Hinde 
St. 1. Leo A. Mayer: Index of 
Hittite Names, with Notes by John 
Garstang. 1923. 54 pp. Svo. 
2. kK. A. C. Creswell: The Origin 
and Plan of the Dome of the Rock 
at Jerusalem). 1924. Liz. Arvid 
Bruno, Gibeon. Leipsic, 1923, Dei- 
chert. vii, 152 pp. Meissner 
Bruno, Babylonien Assyrien. 
2. Band (Kulturgeschichtliche Bib- 
liothek. 1. Reihe: Ethnologische 
Bibliothek, 4). Heidelberg, 1925, 


Carl Winters Universitiits—Buch- 
handlung. viii, 494 pp.; 55. pls.; 
2 maps; 46 figs. E. A. Wallis 


Budge, Babylonian Life and History. 
Second Edition. London, 1925, 
Religious Tract Society. xxi, 
pp. S8vo. 10 sh. 6d. 
Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, 
archéologie orientale. 
avec index général des volumes 
précédents. Paris, 1924, Ernest 
Leroux. 430 pp.; 7 pls. S8vo. 
Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Fr. Cumont, 
R. Dussaud, E. Naville, E. Pottier, 
Ch. Virolleaud, Les travaux arché- 
ologiques en Syrie de 1920 A 1922. 
Paris, 1923, Geuthner. 77 pp.—— 


W. Cohn, Buddha in der Kunst des 


fecueil d’- 


Tome VIII, 


Vorstufen in altas- | 


296 | 


Leipsic, 1925, Klinkhardt u. 
Biermann. viii, lxiv, 253 pp.; 123 
pls. 4to. 30 Mk. K. A. C. Cres- 
well, The Origin of the Plan of the 
Dome of the Rock. London, 1924, 
Brit. Sch. of Archaeol. in Jerusalem, 
The Council, 2 Hinde St. 30 pp. 


Ostens. 


ito. Elizabeth Czarnomska, The 
Authentic Literature of Israel New 
York, 1924, Macmillan. xxxv, 422 
yp. $4. 


A. H. Edelkoort, Uittocht en Intocht. 
Utrecht, 1924, A. Oosthoek. 220 
pp. Camille Enlart, L’abbaye 
cistercienne de Belmont en Syrie 
Paris, 1923, Geuthner. 21 pp. Svo. 

Camille Enlart, Les monuments 
dans le royaume 
Architecture religieuse 

Paris, 1925. 2 vol. 400 

175 pls. 4to Mrs. Stewart 

Erskine, The Vanished Cities of 

Arabia. Second edition. Ill. by 

Maj. Benton Fletcher. New York, 


des croisés 
Jérusalem. 
et civile. 


1925, E. P. Dutton. 324 pp.; 51 pls. 
$6. 

Forschungen in Vienna, 
1923, Hoélzel. 288 pp.; 6 pls.; 281 
figs H. Frankfort, Studies 


in 
Early Pottery of the Near East. - 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, 
and their Earliest Inter-relations. 
London, 1924, Royal Anthrop. In- 
stitute. xi, 147 pp. Svo. 10 sh. 6d. 

James Geo. Frazer, Le Folklor 
dans l’ancien Testament. Trans- 
lated by E. Audra, with Introduction 
by René Dussaud. Paris, 1924, 
Geuthner. ix, 447 pp. Svo. 
Johannes Friedrich, Aus dem hethi- 
tischen Schrifttum. 1. Heft (Der 
alte Orient, 24.3).  Leipsie, 1925, 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 32 
pp. Svo. 1 Mk. 20. Johannes 
Friedrich, Aus dem_hethitischen 
Schrifttum. Ubersetzung von Keil- 
schrifttexten aus dem Archiv von 
Boghazk6i. Heft. teligidse 
Texte. Leipsic, 1925, J. C. Hinrichs. 
32 pp. S8vo. 1 Mk. 20. 


V. Goloubev, Mélanges sur le Cam- 
bodge ancien Bull. de IlEcole 
frang. d’Extrem. Orient, XXIV). 
Hanoi, 1925. 19 pp. S8vo. A. 
Gétze, Kleinasien zur Hethiterzeit. 
Eine geographische Untersuchung. 


Heidelberg, 1924, Winter. 32 pp. 


Geo. Buchanan Gray, Sacrifice 
in the Old Testament: Its Theory 
1925, 


and Practice. Cambridge, 
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Clarendon Press. J. S. Griffiths, 
he Exodus in the Light of Archae- 
ology. London, 1923, Scott. ix, 
79 pp.——Hubert Grimme, Althe- 
briische Inschriften von Sinai. Al- 
phabet, textliches, sprachliches, mit 
Folgerungen. Hannover, 1923, La- 
faire. 99pp.;1pl.,23 pls. Svo.— 
Adolphus Grohmann, edit., Corpus 
Papyrorum Raineri archiducis Aus- 
triae. III. Series Arabica. T. I, 1. 
Allgemeine Einfiihrung in arabi- 
schen Papyri. Band I., Teil 1. Ein- 
fihrung, mit fiinf Abbildungen im 
Texte. Vienna, 1924, Burgverlag 
Ferdinand Zéllner. ix, 108 pp. 4to. 


-Adolphus Grohmann, edit., Cor- | 


pus Papyrorum Raineri archiducis 
Austriae. III. Series Arabica. 
T. I, 2. Protokolle. Band I. Teil 2. 
Einleitung und Texte, mit einer 
Schrifttafel und vier Abbildungen im 
Texte. Vienna, 1924, Burgverlag 
Ferdinand Zéllner. cii, 311 pp. 4to. 
——Geo. Groslier, La _ sculpture 
khmére ancienne (Collection fran- 
caise des arts orientaux). Paris, 
1925, Crés. ii, 89 pp.; 156 pls.; map. 

Leo Haefli, Ein Jahr im heiligen Land. 
Luzerne, 1924, Raeber. xvi, 383 pp. 
Svo. Max Haller, Das Judentum. 
2nd edit. Géttingen, 1925, Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht. 363 pp. 8 Mk. 
——B. Halper, Descriptive 
logue of Genizah Fragments in Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia, 1924, Dropsie 
College. 235 pp. Svo. $3. 
Ernest Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen 
von Samaria, I. Der Wandschmuck 
der Bauten von Samaria und seine 
Ornamentik. Berlin, 1923, Ernst 
Vohsen. 101 pls.; 321 figs 
David G. Hogarth, The Wandering 
Scholar. London, 1925, Milford. 
——E. Honigmann, Historische To- 
pographie von Nordsyrien im Alter- 
tum. Leipsic, 1923, Hinrichs. 108 
pp.——Cléement Huart, La Perse 
antique et la civilisation iranienne 
Collection L’évolution de 
manité, sect. I, 24). Paris, 1925, 
La Renaissance du livre. xv, 295 
pp.: 4 pls.; 35 figs. Svo. 20 fr. 

Ch. F. Jean, Sumer et Akkad. Paris, 
1923, Geuthner. 165 pp.; 92 pls. 
Svo. 

E. Kalt, Biblische Archiologie. Frei- 
burg, 1924, Herder. xii, 157 pp.—— 
Sir Alexander Kennedy, Petra, its 
History and Monuments. London, 
1925, Country Life. xiv, 88 pp.; 
200 pls. 4to. 4 £. 4 sh— Heinrich 
Kohl, Dan’] Krencker, Oskar Reu- 
ther, Friedrich Sarre, Moritz Sobern- 
heim, Baalbek. Ergebnisse der Aus- 


grabungen und Untersuchungen in 
den Jahren 


1898-1905. 3. Band. 


Cata- | 


Edward T. Newell, 
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Berlin and Leipsic, 1925, de Gruyter 
& Co. xi, 145 pp.; 24 pls.; 213 pls. 
4to. Robert Koldewey, Das wie- 
der erstehende Babylon. Die bisheri- 
gen Ergebnisse der deutschen Aus- 
graubungen. 4. erweiterte Aufl. 
Leipsic, 1925, J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung. viii, 334 pp.; 270 
figs. Svo. 27 Mk. 
P. H. Lammens, La Mecque 4 la veille 


de l’Hégire (Mélanges de 
versité Saint Joseph, LX, 3). Bey- 


rout, 1924, impr. cath. 4389 pp. S8vo. 
——S. Landersdorfer, Die Kultur 
der Babylonier u. Assyrer. 2. Aufl. 
Munich, Josef Késel u. Fried. Pustet. 
viii, 242 pp.; 32 pls.; 1 map. S8vo. 

Mk. Stephen Langdon, Ex- 
cavations at Kish. The Herbert 
Weld (Oxford) and Field Museum of 
Natural History (Chicago) Expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia. I. 1923-24. 
Paris, 1924, Geuthner. ca. 100 pp.; 
50 pls. 4to. 150 fr. D. L. Luck- 
enbill, The Annals of Sennacherib 
(Univ. of Chicago Oriental Institute 
Publications, III). Chicago, 1924, 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 


R. A. S. Macalister, A Century of 


Palestine. London, 
Society. 335 pp. 


D. S. Margoliouth, 


Excavation in 
Religious Tract 
10 sh. 6d 


Two South Arabian Inscriptions. 
New York, 1925, Oxford Univ. 
Press, Amer. Branch. 8 pp.; 4 figs. 


$0.70. Mémoires présentés a la 
Société archéologique d’Alexandrie, 
I, 1-2. Cairo, 1923, impr. de I’Insti- 
tut francais d’archéologie orientale. 
iv, 213 pp.: pls. 4to. Eduard 
Meyer, Die iltere Chronologie Baby- 
loniens, Assyriens, u. Agyptens. 
Nachtrag zum ersten Bande der 


Geschichte des Altertums. Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, 1925, J. G. Cotta. 
iv, 70 pp. Svo. 3 Mk. Axel 


Book of the Himya- 
rites; Fragments of a Hitherto Un- 
known Syriac Work (Acta Societatis 
Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis, 


Moberg, 


VII). New York, 1924, Oxford 
Univ. Pr., Amer. Br. 144 pp.; figs. 
8vo. $6.——Jacques de Morgan, 


La préhistoire orientale (posthu- 
mously published by Louis Germain). 


Paris, 1925, Paul Geuthner. & 
Généralités. xxxii, 333 pp.; 57 figs. 
Svo. 


Mithradates of 
Parthia and Hyspaosines of Chara- 
cene: A Numismatic Palimpsest. 
New York, 1925, Amer. Numismatic 
Society. 18 pp.;2 pls. 16mo. 


Palastinajahrbuch der deutschen evan- 


gelischen Instituts fiir Altertums- 
wissenschaft des heiligen Landes zu 
Jerusalem. Im Auftrage des Stif- 
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tungsvorstandes hrsg. von Gustaf 
Dalman. Jahrgang. Berlin, 
1925, Mittler u. Sohn. 119 pp.; 


2 maps. 
Near East on 


Phila., 1925, 
maps; figs. 


Light from the 
Scriptures. New edit. 
Judson Press. 482 pp.; 
12mo. $2.50. 

Alex. Raymond, L’art 
Orient. partie: 
turques en 
stantinople. 40 pls.; 2° 


et civile. 60 pls. Prague, 1922-23, 
Schulz. 12 pp.; 61 pls. $20.—— 
N. Rhodokanakis, Die Inschriften 
an der Mauer von Kohléu-Timna. 


Vienna, 1924, Tempsky. 50 pp.; 


pls. 8vo. 1 Mk. 50. 

Heinrich Schafer, Walter Andrae, Die 
Kunst des Alten Orients (Pro- 
pyliien-Kunstgeschichte II).  Ber- 
lin, 1925, Propylien-Verlag. 686 


pp.; 35 pls.; numerous figs. 
Cari Schuchhardt, Robert Koldewey; 
heitere und ernste Briefe aus einem 


deutschen Archiologenleben. Ber- 
lin, 1925, G. Grote. xii, 189 pp.; 
26 figs. Svo. 5 Mk. 50.——Sidney 
Smith, Cuneiform Texts from Cap- 
padocian Tablets in the British 
Museum. II. London, 1924, Brit- 


ish Museum. fol. 

R. Campbell Thompson, The Assyrian 
Herbal. London, 1924,  Luzae. 
xxvii, 294 pp. 4to. R. Campbell 
Thompson, Assyrian Medical Texts, 


from the Originals in the British 
Museum. Oxford, 1923, Univ. Press. 
7 pp.; 107 pl. 4to. 2£. 2 sh. 


R. Campbell 
Chemistry of the Ancient Assyrians. 
London, 1925, Luzac. 158 pp. Svo. 
—Peter Thomsen, Die neueren 


8vo.—lIra M. Price, The 
Monuments and the Old Testament; 
the 


islamique en 
Vieilles faiences 
Asia Mineure et 4 Con- 
partie: 
Fragments d’architecture religieuse 


Forschungen in Palistina-Syrien und | 


ihre 


unterricht (Sammlung 


Bedeutung fiir den Religions- | 
gemeinver- | 
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stindlicher Vortriige u. Schriften aus 


dem Gebiet der Theologie u. Reli- 
sc 114). Tiibingen, 
1925, . B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
30 1 Mk. 20.——S. 


Tolkowsky, The Gateway of Pales- 
tine; A History of Jaffa. London, 
1924, George Routledge and Sons. 
10 sh. 6d. C. C. Torrey, editor, 
The Annual of the American Schools 


of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
I (1919-20). London, 1924, Milford. 
Svo. 


Arthur Ungnad, Das Wesen der Ur- 
semitischen. Leipsic, 1925, Eduard 
Pfeiffer. 30 pp. S8vo. 1 Mk. 60. 

Daniel Vélter, Die althebriischen In- 


schriften von Sinai und ihre his- 
torische Bedeutung. Leipsic, 1924, 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 56 


pp. 8vo. 1 Mk. 80. 

L. A. Waddell, The Phoenician Origin 
of Britons, Scots, and Anglo-Saxons, 
Discovered by Phoenician and Su- 
merian Inscriptions in Britain, by 
Pre-Roman Briton Coins and a Mass 
of New History. London, 1924, 
Williams and Norgate, Ltd. xxvi, 
150 pp. 15 sh. L. A. Waddell, 
The Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciph- 
ered. London, 1923, Luzaec.—— 
Ern. Weldner, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin. Keilschrifturkunden aus 


Boghazkéi. 8. Hethitische Texte. 
Berlin, 1924, Reimer. 6 pp.; 50 pls. 
dito. 12 Mk. 50. Harold M. 


Wiener, Early Hebrew History and 
Other Studies (Reprinted from Bib- 
liotheea Sacra, 1921). London, 
1924, Scott. 5 sh. Karl Wul- 
zinger, Carl Watzinger, Damaskus, 
Die antike Stadt (Wissenschaftliche 
Veréffentlichungen des Deutsch- 
Tiirkischen Denkmalschutz-Kom- 
mandos, hrsg. von Th. Wiegand, 
Heft 5). Berlin and Leipsic, 1924, 
W. de Gruyter u. Co. vii, 203 pp.; 
62 pls. 50 Mk. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not ex- 
clusively of those of either.) 

Eva Breccia, Le Musée gréco-romain 
au cours de année 1922-23. Alex- 
andria, 1924, Procaccia. 33 pp.; 
28 pls. 4to. 

L. D. Caskey, Catalogue of Greek 
Roman Sculpture; Museum of Fine 


Arts, Boston. Cambridge, 1925, 
Harvard Univ. Press. ix, 233 pp.; 
222 figs. 4to. $7.75 

Friedrich Imhoof-Blumer, Fluss- 


und Meergétter auf griechischen und 


k and 


H. McClees, The Daily Life o :the 


1924, 
Num. 
483 


rémischen Miinzen. Genf, 
Verlag der Schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft. 268 pp.; 18 pls.; 
figs. 

Joh. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder. 
Bausteine zu einer antiken Kriegs- 
geschichte. 4. Band: Schlacht- 
felder aus den Perserkriegen; aus den 
spaiteren griechischen Geschichte 
und den Feldziigen Alexanders und 
aus der rémischen Geschichte bis 


Augustus. Berlin, 1924, Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandhung. 170 pp.; 2 pls. 
8vo. 
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Greeks and Romans. New York, 
1924, Metrop. Mus. of Art. 135 
pp.; 156 figs Monumenti antichi, 
pubblicati par cura della r. Acead. 
naz. d. Lincei. XXIX. 1. Milan, 
1923, Hoepli. 408 pp.; pls. 4to. 


280 Lisetta Motta-Ciaccio, 
CiviltA antiche. I. CiviltA egea 
preclassica; CiviltA ellenica. II. 


Italia preromana; Roma. Turin, 
1924, 1925, G. B. Paravia. 

A. de Ridder, Musée national du Louvre. 
Département des antiquités grecques 
et romaines. Catalogue sommaire 
des bijoux antiques. Paris, 1924. 
S vo. Arthur S. Riggs, Vistas in 
Sicily, rev. edit. New York, 1925, 
MeBride. 284 pp.; figs. 12 mo. 
$2.50 G. Rohlfs, Griechen und 
Romanen in Unteritalien. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte d. unterital. 
Gricitit. Genf, 1924, Olschki. viii, 
17S pp 

Arthur Stratton, Elements of Form and 
Design in Classic Architecture 
Shown in Exterior and _ Interior 
Motives Collated from Fine Buildings 
of All Times on One Hundred Plates. 
New York, 1925, Scribner. 249 pp.; 
diag.; figs. 4to. $7.50. 

Satornino Ximenes, Pélerinages dans 
Orient classique. L’Asie Mineure 
en ruines. Paris, 1925. 8 vo. 

Israel Zoller, Sinaischrift und Griech- 
isch-Lateinisches Alphabet.  Urs- 
prung und Ideologie dargestellt. 
Trieste, 1925. 68 pp. 


GREEK 


Including also titles relating to Pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and 
to kindred peoples, and to monu- 
ments of Greek art wherever found.) 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Andreas Alféldi, Die Untergang der 
Rémerherrschaft in Pannonien. 1 


Band (Ungarische Bibliothek, fiir | 
das ungarische Institut an der Uni- | 


versitiit Berlin herausg. v. R. Grag- 
ger, erste Reihe, 10. Heft.). Berlin, 


1924, W. de Gruyter & Co 9] pp. 
Svo. 2 Mk. Annual of the 
British School at Athens. XXYV. 


Containing the Report of the School 
Excavations at Mycenae, 1921-1923. 
London, Macmillan & Co. xii, 504 
pp.; 62 pls. 4 guineas. 


struther-Thomson, Art and Man: 
Essays and Fragments; introd. by 
Vernon Lee. New York, <n.d.>, 
Dutton. 381 pp.; figs. Svo. $4. 
——T. Ashby, Supplementary Ex- 
cavations at Hal-Tarxien, Malta, in 
1921. London, 1924. Svo. 


C. An- | 
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J. Bidez, Fr. Cumont, J. L. Heiberg, 
O. Lagercrantz, Catalogue des manu- 
scrits alchimiques grees. I. Les 
Parisini, by Henri Lebégue;les manu- 
scrits des Coeranides, by Marie 
Delcourt. Brussels, 1924, Lamertin. 
x, 320 pp. Svo. ILL. Les manu- 
scerits des iles britanniques, by 
Dorothea W. Singer, with collabora- 
tion of Annie Anderson and Wm. J. 
Anderson; les recettes alchimiques 
du codex Holkhamicus, by Otto 


Lagercrantz. Brussels, 1924, La- 
mertin. S4 pp. Svo Fr. Bilabel, 
Die kleineren Historiker-frag- 
mente auf Papyrus. jonn, 1923, 


Mareus u. Weber. 64 pp 
Bliimel Zwei Str6mungen in der at- 
tisechen Kunst des V. Jahrhunderts 
Berlin, 1924, Altmann ds pp 
pls.; 16° figs. Hellmuth T. 
Bossert, Altkreta Kunst und Hand- 
werk in Griechenland, Kreta und 
auf den Kykladen wihrend der 
Bronze-Zeit (Bd. 1 der Sammlung 
Die iltesten Kulturen des Mittel- 


meerkreises). 2. Aufl. Berlin, 1923, 
Ernst Wasmuth. 10 pp.; 256 
pls. SVO. 


Rhys Carpenter, The Greeks in Spain 
Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs, 
VI). Brvn Mawr and London, 1925, 
Longmans, Green & Co. xxxii, 
180 pp.; 25 pls.; 2 maps; 2 figs. 16mo. 
$2. P. Cavvadias, Historia tés 
hellénikés Technés. Athens, 1924. 
815 pp.; 738 pls. Svo. 
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NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM CYPRUS 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Dr. G. B. Gordon, Director of the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, for permission to publish the 
inscribed bowl and fragments shown in Figures 1-6. They were 
purchased some years ago from a Cypriote dealer who said that he 
had found them in a mass of broken pottery at Tremithus (he 
wrote it Tprudodvros) and that large statues had been found on the 
same site. It would seem, accordingly, that they come from one of 
those shrines so frequent in the neighborhood of Golgoi, that have 
been described by Mr. J. L. Myres on the basis of the meagre ac- 
counts left by Cesnola and on the evidence of coins and gems.! 

The bowl, which measures 22 cm. in diameter and 8.3 em. in 
height, is complete save for one handle and several bits from the 
rim. It is made on the wheel, of a buff clay of not very fine quality 
by a potter entirely the master of his craft. There is nothing notable 
about it except the inscriptions. The fragments resemble the bow] 
as regards both technique and shape with the following exceptions: 
The sherd shown in Figure 5, 8 is from a cruder and perhaps older 
vase shaped like a flat-bottomed dish or cover. That in Figure 5, 
18 is from a larger and heavier vessel with a ledge for a cover. The 
fragments shown in Figure 5, 7 and Figure 6, 9 are from smaller 
bowls without rims. 

Two inscriptions varying only slightly from one another are 
scratched on the bowl, the one on the outside just above the ring 
base (Fig. 1), the other on the inside below the rim (Figs. 2-4). 
The outer inscription reads: 

NYM#HI TH EN Ta orpoPI TT] ONHSTATOPAY SIAOTNIOT O AHKA- 
TH@OPOLY EMH KAI AAAA ITIOAAA TAAE EXAPIZTA 
ATAOH TYXHI 
vinen th & ‘Ovnoayopas P:dovviov 6 dexarnydpos 

‘To the nymph in the eddy. Onesagoras the son of Philounios 
the tithebringer (dedicated) me and many others. These (are) 
well-pleasing (to her). With good fortune.” 

The inner inscription is as follows: 

NYM@HI THI EN TOI STPOPITTI ONHSALTOPALY SIAOTNIOT 
KOTPETS O AEKATH®OPOS EMH TH KAI AAAA TIOAAA 
ATAGH TTXHI 
TH Tw Ovnoayopas P:dovviou Koupeds 6 dexarnydpos 
€ué re kai GAAa ayabn Trixn 

' Catalogue of the Cesnola Collection of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, p. 124. 
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“To the nymph in the eddy. Onesagoras the son of Philounios 
the barber (dedicated) both me and many others. With good 
fortune.” 

Of the twenty-nine fragments purchased with the bowl, nineteen 


Fiagure 1. INscrrsep Bow. From Cyprus, EXTERIOR 


(Fig. 5) are inscribed with Greek letters, and ten (Fig. 6) with the 
Cyprian syllabary. The Greek inscriptions are as follows: 


1. [orpdduy|ye 

2. [o|rpogiyye 

3. Anddliwv]! or 

4. ayaby ri‘ xn!) 

5. ’Ovnoalyopas] 

6. 

7. [’eulé wodda. 

&. vonen (incised over another inscription). 
9. [idovvliov dexalrn@opos| 

10. 

ll. IKK0? 

12. xouvpei|s] 

13. . 0; Kal .. OF pev .. 
14. [rlade | ....foun 


! Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen, p. 548. 
* Bechtel, op. cit., p. 17. 


« 
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15. vipgen TH 

16. |’Ovnoayopals Piro! vviov] 

17. role orpdduyy.] | 'Ovnoayopas | rund? 
18. ayabale] rix[n] 

19. rove xai xn? 


Figure 2. INscripeD FrRoM Cyprus. INTERIOR A 


It will be seen that thirteen of these nineteen fragmentary in- 
scriptions (all but 3, 10, 11, 13, 14, and 19) repeat portions of the 
dedication on the bowl. 

The first word of this dedication, viydp, confirms neatly the 


Figure 3. INscrineD Bow. FROM Cyprus. INTERIOR B 


conjecture of Mr. J. L. Myres! that some at least of the deities 
worshipped in the shrines of Cyprus were local—the gods of the 
meadows and waters by whom Hannibal swore. But what was the 
orpogvyé in which the nymph lived? The two meanings given by 


1 Op. cit., p. 125. 


& 
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Liddell and Scott are the socket of a door-post and a spigot, 
both manifestly absurd here. In modern Greek the word is used to 
denote a turncoat, but when I asked a Greek what he would under- 
stand by the word were it applied to water, he unhesitatingly re- 
plied “swirling water like that of a mill race,’’ and this is quite in 
accordance with the derivation of the word, for the suffix -:yé, like 
-vyé and -ayé conveys the idea of hollowness,' so that the word 
is peculiarly appropriate for an eddy. We may imagine, then, an 
eddying pool in the foot-hills of Tremithus, fit abode for a nymph 
and for a shrine in her honor. 

Proper names denoting commercial activity, especially those 
compounded with 'Ovne-, occur with startling frequency in Cyprus, 
and among these Onesagoras is a favorite. It occurs in the lists of 


Figure 4. INscripep Bow. From Cyprus. INTERIOR C 


kings who paid tribute to Assyria,? on the Idalion bronze,’ and on 
an inscription found by Cesnola.* 

The name #:Aw:0s occurs in an inscription of the fourth century 
from Ialysos.* The change from o to ou is unusual and not accord- 
ing to the practice of the Cyprian dialect in which o changes to ou 
only before a vowel.® 

The title dexarndogos is a rare word. It occurs in a passage of 
Pausanias’ where it is an epithet of Apollo and again in an ode of 
Kallimachos* where it modifies azapxai. The other title of On- 
esagoras, xovpeis, Which occurs on the inner inscription, is no less 
interesting. At first thought it seems as if the man who scratched 

‘See A.J.P., 12, p. 27,-and Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, Vol. li?, Part 1, p. 508 I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor went for calling my attention to this fact. 

> Oberhummer, Die Insel Cypern, 11 ff. 

O. Hoffmann, Die griechischen Dialekte I, 68, no. 135. 

‘Cyprus, its Cities and Tombs, p. 423. 

1.G., X11, I, no. 678 

* Bechtel, Griechische Dialekte, p. 407. 

71. 42, 5. 

8 Del. 278. 
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the inscription had intended to write Kovpceds “a man from Kourion,”’ 
but the fact that the . is omitted again on the sherd numbered 
12 on Figure 5, makes it more plausible to believe that the word 


Figure 5. FRAGMENTS OF BOWLS WITH GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


signifies “barber.”’ If this supposition be correct, the juxtaposition 
of the two titles suggests that the inscription may relate to the 
dedication of hair. 


\ 
4+ 
‘ay 
3 
15 
16 
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18 19 
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The practice of offering locks of hair is too well known to need 
recapitulation. A convenient summary of the history of the ritual 
from Achilles to St. Paul will be found in Greek Votive Offerings by 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse.' Hair was offered in fulfilment of a vow made 
in time of danger; at puberty or marriage; and as a token of mourn- 
ing for the dead. The third day of the festival Apatouria at Athens 
was called xovpeSr:s and the lamb killed on that day was called the 
xovpeov, probably because the child’s hair was cut on the day on 
which he was registered in his ¢parpia. 

Ordinarily the votary himself cut the lock he intended to dedi- 
cate, but there is some evidence which goes to show that in Cyprus 
the votary had recourse to a temple barber. In a Phoenician in- 
scription found at Larnaka? mention is made of gallabim pd alim ‘al 
mele’ket,? “barbers performing their duties,”’ in a list of the officials 
of the temple of Astarte at Kition. Moreover on Carthaginian vo- 
tive inscriptions gallab ’élim “sacred barbers”’ are mentioned. 

Both Pietschmann® and Victor Chapot® have been uncertain 
whether these temple barbers shaved the votaries or no. Their 
services may have been required merely for the Phoenician priests 
who, according to the poet Silius Italicus,’? shaved their heads. 
Similarly it is uncertain here whether Onesagoras was a barber—at 
the temple or elsewhere—who conscientiously offered a tithe of his 
gains or whether he sheared and offered the locks for the votaries 
who came to the shrine of the nymph. In favor of the second suppo- 
sition is the fact that the dedications were made to a nymph, since 
deities of the water were from time immemorial those to whom 
offerings of hair were made. The title dexarn@dpos moreover which 
occurs on fragment 9 of Figure 5 as well as on both inscriptions 
of the bowl would scarcely be given to a man who merely performed 
his own personal duty of offering tithes of his gains. Lastly the 
fact that the word xovpeis appears again on the fragment of 
Figure 5, 12, with blank space preceding, seems to imply that it 
was a term generally known and readily understood. I should 
hazard the guess, therefore, that Onesagoras both sheared and offered 
the hair of votaries and that the bowl in which the hair was offered 
was hung up in the shrine, the inscription duly recording that the 
dedication had been made according to ritual by the proper person. 
It may be objected that in this case the title dexarnddpos would 
be inappropriate inasmuch as one can scarcely speak of a tithe of 
hair. The answer is that in the late period to which it will shortly 


1 Pp. 240 ff. and p. 370. 

2C.1.S., 1, 86 a and b. 

3 I am indebted to Prof. James Montgomery for this translation. 
*C.18., I, 257. 


Geschichte der Phoenizier, p- 195. 
® Daremberg and Saglio, s. v. tonsor. 


Pun. III, 28. 
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be seen that the vase must be assigned the word dexarn, like dexarever, 
may have lost its original significance.! 

In the Syrian Hierapolis, according to Lucian,’ the locks of hair 
were preserved in sacred vessels and at Panamara in Caria the de- 
votees put their hair in small stone cists in the shape of a stele 
which were preserved in the shrine.’ It is also possible, accordingly, 
that the locks themselves were preserved in these vases in the shrine 
instead of being thrown into the eddy. 

To Professor Kent I am indebted for the suggestion that éxapiora 
was written by haplography for e’xyapucra, the Y and X being 
closely similar forms in this inscription. Professor Kent also points 
out that rade is the usual form for raira in the Cyprian dialect.‘ 

The date of the inscription is fixed by the form of the alpha, the 
form of the mu, and by the confusion of epsilon and eta. This 
confusion may have taken place any time after 260 B.c.° The 
forms of alpha and mu, however, point to a later date, the second 
half of the first century B.c.6 The form of the eta with a curved 
line for the second stroke is unusual, but a tendency to curve the 
second strokes of letters is observable also in the mu’s, the nu’s 
and the alpha’s. Perhaps this was due to the influence of the lunate 
sigma and it is possible also that the use of the Cyprian syllabary 
influenced the forms of these letters; at any rate it is noticeable 
that the first sherd of Figure 5 shows a syllabic character that re- 
sembles closely the eta of the Greek inscriptions. 

The most extraordinary thing about the syllabic inscriptions 
is this, that they seem to date from the same period as the fragments 
with Greek letters. It has already been pointed out that the clay 
and technique of these fragments is in no way different from that 
of the sherds with Greek letters. Moreover the first sherd on Figure 
6 shows below the syllabic signs the tops of what I take to be 
IAOY from idovviov, so that it would seem that this sherd at 
least which bears both kinds of writing dates from the time of 
Onesagoras. Again the sherd numbered 8 on Figure 6 which 
bears the signs u-ni-lo-pi may be read (retrograde) @:Aouviov. There 
seems to be good ground therefore to believe that we have an in- 
stance here of syllabic writing in the last century before Christ. The 
usual view had heretofore been that expressed by Larfeld: “ Die 
datierbaren Miinzlegenden erstricken sich auf den Zeitraum vom 
Ende des 6. bis zum Ausgang des 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr.”’? Mr. 


‘Cf. 1.GIns. iii, 258, and Rouse, op. cit., p. 55. 

2 De Dea Syria, 60. 

>See Deschamps and Cousin, Inscriptions du temple de Zeus Panamaros, 
B.C.H., xi 390, xii 82, 249, 479, xiv 369 ff. 

‘ It is so used in the Idalion bronze, Hoffmann, loc. cit. 

Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, p. 129. 

*‘Cf. Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, Vol. II, p. 485. 
7 Op. cit., p. 202. 
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J. L. Myres agrees with this view, but adds that the syllabary may 
have lived on for sacred uses at a few great sanctuaries, a surmise 
confirmed by these vase-fragments. 

Epita Hatt DoHAN 


The nine sherds represented in Figure IV, except perhaps No. 5, 
unquestionably show Cyprian syllabic characters, despite the fact 
that they are about two centuries later than the date at which the 
syllabary, according to all previous evidence, died out. But a care- 
ful comparison of these inscriptions with the Tables of the syllabic 
signs in B. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Cyprus, 


FiGuRE 6. FRAGMENTS OF BOWLS WITH INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CYPRIAN SYLLABARY 


CXXXVII-CXXXVIII, makes it evident that in the interval 
the shapes of the characters has been, in most instances, materially 
altered. There are in all 46 characters, of which 12 are fragmentary, 
and one (in No. 6) seems to be an ordinary Greek letter. Of the 
remainder, 14 of the 33 complete characters are closely identical 
with those in the tables. 

Of the 33 entire characters, there are but two certain instances 
of repetition: the 7 in No. 1 and No. 4, and the ne in No. 4, No. 9, 
perhaps in No. 6. Any attempt therefore to read the symbols is 
hazardous, and is possible only on the basis that the Cyprian 
characters repeat portions of the inscription of Onesagoras, which 
is preserved entire on the bowl, even as the sherds inscribed in 


2 
d 
6 
9 
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ordinary Greek letters are for the most part repetitions of it. Mrs. 
Dohan’s examination of the pottery also establishes the fact that 
these sherds are of the same date and origin as those bearing the 
inscriptions in normal Greek letters. 

In making these tentative transliterations, I have kept the trans- 
literated characters in their original relative positions; thus the 
transliterations must be read right to left, which was the normal 
practice of the syllabary. One must remember, in normalizing, 
that the syllabary had only five vowels, a e i o u; that there is no 
distinction of + 6 6, but one character had all three values, and 
similarly with x y x and with x 8 ¢; that the nasal was not indi- 
cated before stops. Further, at a time when the syllabary must 
have been on the verge of extinction, inaccurate writings would be 
likely, such as omissions of characters (the article in No. 1; the iota 
subscript in No. 2; the sa in No. 4), insertions (na in No. 4 and No. 
9), and slight changes of the vowels (cf. remarks on No. 1 and No. 8). 

No. 1. Two complete characters and parts of two others: 


to e i pa=vi(u)|ga e(v) 


Against this interpretation may be urged the older dialectal ¢ in 
vinga (not viyen), and the omission of the article after the noun. 
But that this should represent part of the Onesagoras dedication is 
shown by the tops of IAOT, visible in the lower part of the sherd, 
which can hardly be other than part of ®:dovr<ov. 

No.2. Three characters in each of two lines, the one at the left in 
the second line being incomplete, but reasonably certain; there is a 
slight trace of a fourth character at the right in the second line: 


to so to o7{pog:(y) ye 
e mari ?=? 


But va is possible instead of ma. 

No. 3. Three characters in the first line, that at the right very 
fragmentary; two characters in the second line, that at the left 
very fragmentary: 

ni lo pi= ov 


If this be correct, it is curious that we have here the normal w in 
the personal name, instead of ov, which is, among the recognized 
older dialects, restricted to Thessalian, but appears in the inscrip- 
tions in Greek letters. 
No. 4. Four characters in the upper line, the one at the right 
incomplete; one nearly complete character in the second line: 
ra ko ne 


a? 
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If the first line be correctly interpreted, there is omission of the 
character sa and incorrect insertion of na before ne. The chief 
reason for supporting such an interpretation is that the same com- 
bination occurs in No. 9, preceded by two characters which fit the 
phrase. 

No. 5. Two characters unlike anything in the syllabary. Mrs. 
Dohan suggests that they may be numerals. In this case they are 
A8 or 32; the » has the angle at the bottom and not at the top. 

No. 6. One line of six characters, that at the left fragmentary: 


sa ne o ki ro to yopas 


The o is the ordinary Greek letter; it is nearer to the syllabic mo 
than to any other syllabic character, but is quite distinct even from 
that. 

No. 7. Four characters in the first line, both end ones imperfect; 
five in the second line, the left end one fragmentary: 
pi ? ? =? 

?? ? titi=? 

Mrs. Dohan thinks, from the character of the pottery, that this is 
somewhat older. 

No. 8. Four characters in a single line: 


u ni lo pi=@cAwviv for Pidwviov 


This inscription, which was read by Mrs. Dohan, has two peculi- 
arities: the failure to change the w to ov, as in the versions written 
in Greek alphabetic characters, and the use of u to represent the 
genitive ending ou. 

No. 9. Four characters in a single line: 


ne na 0 


Cf. the reading of No. 4, and the remarks thereto. 

It is worth noting that the fragmentary inscriptions which have 
thus been tentatively identified all fall within the first part of the 
Greek inscription preserved entire on the bowl: 


vi(p)|ear €(v) orpd(g:)(y)ye "Ovncayopas Pirwviv 


This includes all but Nos. 5 and 7, and the second lines of Nos. 
2, 3, 4. 
G. KENT 
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VITRUVIUS AND THE IONIC ORDER 
THERE is much in the common stock of archaeological information 
which is so generally accepted that few ever pause over its obvious 
inaccuracy. Such, for instance, is the usual assumption that 
Hermogenes was the chief source of Vitruvius, in spite of abundant 
and rather patent evidence that he was not. 

The immediate occasion of this prejudice must be the passage in 
the third book of Vitruvius (III, 3, 9) which runs, “Eas autem 
symmetrias constituit Hermogenes,” and later, “‘Quare videtur 
acuta magnaque sollertia effectus operum Hermogenes fecisse 
reliquisseque fontes unde posteri possent haurire disciplinarum 
rationes.”’ But Vitruvius is here discussing only the “eustyle” 
system of column spacing and the temple-form called ‘“ pseudo- 
dipteros.”’ And it is quite true that the architect Hermogenes 
actually built a pseudodipteral temple to Artemis at Magnesia on 
the Meander and that in the Dionysos temple at Teos he approxi- 
mated the highly unusual column spacing of the eustyle arrange- 
ment. Hermogenes is therefore the Vitruvian source for these two 
topics; and that is all that the previously quoted passage can be 
taken to assert. Much later in his work, in the introduction to 
Book VII, Vitruvius lists his sources explicitly. They include Her- 
mogenes as one amid ten, without further emphasis. Elsewhere 
Vitruvius mentions Hermogenes’ name only twice '—once apropos of 
the pseudodipteros again, and once together with Arcesius and 
Pytheos as architects who disliked the Doric Order. On these 
slender indications rests the widespread belief that Hermogenes 
was one of the chief sources of Vitruvius. 

No one, I suppose, assumes that Hermogenes wrote upon the great 
rariety of subjects on which Vitruvius touches in the course of his 
amazing manual. Vitruvius himself tells us quite categorically,’ 
“edidit volumen . . . Hermogenes de aede Dianae ionice quae est 
Magnesia pseudodipteros et Liberi Patris Teo monopteros,”’ which 
can only mean that Hermogenes left a sort of publication of ar- 
chitect’s specifications of these two Ionic temples of his. There is 
not involved or implied a general treatise on the Ionic Order, for 
‘de symmetriis 


‘ 


which Vitruvius would have used the phrase 
ionicorum”’ just as in the same passage he mentions Silenus’ volumen 
“de symmetriis doricorum” and Arcesius’ ‘‘de symmetriis corin- 
thiis.”” The most to be expected, therefore, is that Vitruvius may 
have based his famous description of the Ionic Order in Book III 
upon material drawn from Hermogenes’ two temples. And since 
‘TTI, 2, 6; IV, 3, 1. 2 VII, 0, 12. 
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fragments of these temples have survived, it must be very easy to 
ascertain whether or not this is the case. 

Figure 1 shows the entablatures and the central portion of the 
capitals of five prominent instances of the Ionic Order reduced to 
a common scale by setting the architraves of equal height. To these 
has been added the Vitruvian version to similar scale. 
chosen for illustration the two surviving works of Pytheos—the 
Mausoleum and the Athena temple at Priene; the two temples by 
Hermogenes—the Artemis temple at Magnesia and the Dionysos 
temple at Teos; and lastly the temple of Apollo at Didyma.' From 


I have 


MAGNESIA TEOS DIDYMEUM 


MAUSOLEUM VITRUVIUS PRIENE 


unfinished 


= 
Height of Fraeze 
reduced 


Height 
conjectural 
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Ficure 1. 


1 In making this drawing I have relied upon the following sources: Mausoleum, 
the measurements of Dinsmoor in A.J.A., 1908, pp. 11 ff.; Priene, Wiegand- 
Schrader, Priene (I take the column height to be 38} local feet and the norma 
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this immediate confrontation it is very clear that the Vitruvian 
norm belongs in the company which I have made it keep, that its 
proportions are drawn partly from the Mausoleum, partly from 
Priene, and form a Pythean hybrid or combination. Hermogenes’ 
two temples agree with each other remarkably well, but show no 
discoverable resemblance to Vitruvius. The Didymaion clearly 
derives from Hermogenic precedent its architrave and perhaps its 
frieze, and bears no resemblance to the Vitruvian norm except in its 
capital. The illustration itself speaks more forcibly than any 
description, and is, I trust, both convincing and final. 

The Ionic entablature which Vitruvius prescribes is therefore of 
Pythean and not Hermogenic origin. 

It does not take a giant to pile Pelion on Ossa here, for in every 
smallest detail of the Vitruvian description the earmarks of Her- 
mogenes’ style are consistently missing. Birnbaum, in a mono- 
graph on this subject,'! has remarked the following distinctive 
Hermogenic traits: 

(1) a marked apophyge between base and shaft, 

(2) a plaque crowning the abacus (cf. Fig. 1), 

(3) two mouldings in place of one, crowning the architrave. 
(4) a low frieze; 


to which might equally well have been added: 

(5) a predilection for the Attic form of column-base, 

(6) a heavy capital, 

(7) a light architrave. 
In (1) and (6), as in his wide column spacing at Teos, Hermogenes is 
apparently archaising;* in (2), (4) and (7), he is ~t reflecting 
the tendencies of his own day;* while in (3) and (5) he may be 


lower diameter 4} feet, as at Magnesia); Magnesia, Humann, Magnesia am 
Maeander; Teos, Antiquities of Ionia, 1V, pl. XXII-XXV (1 do not know how 
accurate these measurements may be; but since most of them are immediately 
convertible into ancient feet, palms, and dactyls, I judge that they must have 
been carefully taken: the frieze height seems largely conjectural unless the rude 
reliefs from Teos, published by Hirschfeld in Arch. Zeit. 1876, pp. 23-30 and Arndt- 
Amelung Einzelaufnahmen 1345-8 are really the original frieze of this temple. 
They can hardly all belong together as their crowning mouldings are so unlike); 
Didymaion, Haussoulier-Pontremoli, Didymes. 

A. Birnbaum, Vitruvius und die griechische Architektur, in Denkschriften k. 
Akad. Wissensch., phil.-hist. klasse, vol. 57, no. 4. Vienna, 1914, pp. 18-19. 
Birnbaum ns aturally admits that these Hermogenic peculiarities are alien to 
Vitruvius, but suggests (pp. 7, 18-19) that Vitruvius preserves the canon that 
Hermogenes would have liked to use, had he not been hampered and restrained 
by his clients. (So hard is it to relinquish an old prejudice.) Birnbaum’s chief 
thesis is the complete dependence of Vitruvius on Hermogenes. 

2 Cf. Sardis, II, 1, The Temple of Artemis, by H. C. Butler, pp. 113, 116. 

: Butler, op. cit., p. 125, “*The abaci of all other Ionic capitals in Asia Minor 
are carved with the Lesbian leaf, which is open at the top in the Mausoleum, at 
Priene, Samothrake and the Smintheion, but closed with a flat fillet at Magnesia, 
Teos, Aphrodisias and in all the later examples." Since Vitruvius calls for an 
abacus whose projection equals its height, he obviously intends the earlier type 
without the plaque. 
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indulging his personal preferences;' if so, his innovations had 
conspicuous success. But howsoever that may be, not one of these 
peculiarities is traceable in Vitruvius. 

The famous passage of specifications for the Ionic capital in this 
same book of Vitruvius (III, 5, 5-8) is elusive in spite of its apparent 
precision, and has occasioned a good deal of error among architects 
and commentators. Puchstein’s classic version,? for instance, 
contains two features which make it historically unintelligible and 
therefore impossible. In Figure 2 it is apparent that the canal 
maintains an even width through most of its career (whereas a 
Greek canal contracts as it winds in the volute) and it passes under 
the abacus without widening or dropping down to the echinus 


y 


Figure 2. Tue Virruvian Ionic Capital ACCORDING 

TO PUCHSTEIN 
(whereas the echinus is not to be found at so high a level in Greek 
capitals before Vitruvius’ time). Another highly improbable 
feature is the failure of the canal to wind more than twice around 
the central eye of the volute. The Greek custom usually demands 
three complete revolutions and very seldom shows less than two 
and a half. Did Vitruvius with his minute prescriptions really 
intend so great an innovation, as ugly as it was unusual? Judging 
from his professed veneration for Greek tradition, we well may doubt 
it. 


' Butler, op. cit., p. 114, “The Attic base does not appear in Asia Minor until the 


end of the third century, in the two temples assigned to Hermogenes; but after 


that time it is the only type employed in this region . . . with the exception of 
the temple at Aizani and that of Zeus at Magnesia.” 
? Puchstein, das ionise he 47. Berlin Winckelmanns-programm, 


p. 4 (here reproduced as Fig. 2) 
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But, to begin with, Puchstein’s profile is wrong. The only 
admissible method is to start from the upper diameter of the column, 
which may be found by allowing to the shaft the diminution specified 
in III, 3, 12.1 -I have followed this method in Figure 3 (left). 
Allowing half a module for the projection of the apophyge? and 
another half module for the height of the astragal* surmounting 
this, if the ovolo begins flush with the extreme projection of the 
astragal, as is very common,‘ there will be less than two modules 
left over for the projection of the egg-and-dart, whose outermost 
point is fixed (III, 5, 7, protectura cymatii). The echinus therefore 
need not exceed two modules in its height; and Puchstein’s solution, 
which claims to be based on the general Vitruvian principle that 


Figure 3. A New VERSION OF THE VITRUVIAN Ionic CAPITAL 


mouldings should have their height equal to their projection, is by 
this very principle invalidated. 

The drawing should make these intricacies clear. They are not 
attractive reading, perhaps; yet they wholly teansform the appear- 
ance of the Vitruvian capital and therewith the rating of Vitruvius 
as a reliable architectural authority. 

If we compare our new Vitruvian profile with others from Greek 
Ionic buildings (Fig. 4), we see at once that it belongs in Asia 
Minor, that it is not Hermogenic, and that it agrees rather closely 


1 Here the phrase in summis columnarum hypotracheliis may breed trouble. 
It is essential to discover what Vitruvius means by his terms scapus imus and 
summus scapus sub capitulo. And since these must refer to the true lower and 
upper shaft diameters without reference to the apophyge (otherwise these crucial 
measurements are unobtainable), the phrase in summis columnarum hypotracheliis 
indicates the point at which the flutings normally cease and the final apophyge 
begins. It is at this point that one must begin m ~—. Cf. the similar inter- 
prets ation of these phrases in Birnbaum, op. cit., p. 11, ; 

This would agree with the general norm for the 3d bd cent. B.C. Pytheos would 
have used more, later Roman architects less. Cf. Butler, op. cit., p. 117 and ill. 114. 

3 Derived from combining Vitruv., III, 5, 7 with IV, 1 

‘Cf. Butler, op. cit., ill. 114, Ephesos, Halikarnassos, Magnesia Zeus, Magnesia 
Artemis, Teos 1, Sardis C and E. 
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with the profile which Haussoullier and Pontremoli publish in their 
of the Didymaion.' I do not know how accurate 
version may be, since it differs notably from others that have been 
published; but it is substantiated by so many minute measurements 
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of detail that its claims to accuracy are obvious. If it be accepted, 
it proves precisely that which its authors took such pains to refute, 
that the Vitruvian capital is essentially the same as their capital 
from Didyma. 

The historical evolution of the Ionic capital in Greek times may 
be characterised as a continual tendency on the part of the shaft 
to push up the echinus into the canal. In earlier examples, the 
astragal lies well below the eye of the volute. In the Vitruvian 
version and at Didyma, the top of the astragal is level with the 
center of the eye. Butler has constructed a diagram! to show the 
relative positions of the eye in twenty different versions of Ionic 
capitals. If we add the Vitruvian version to his list, it keeps com- 
pany with those from the Ptolemaion in Samothrace, the Smintheion, 
and the Didymaion. And the shallow canal? which has sometimes 
outraged the editors and commentators, is characteristic of Ptole- 
maion and Smintheion, also. 

Yet we cannot admit the Vitruvian capital to the Hellenistic 
tradition in Asia Minor as long as it keeps the impossible spiral of 
its volute. There is a possible escape from the difficulty. But I 
fear that it, also, is very technical. Architectural students will 
remember that Vitruvius constructs his spiral out of quarter-circles 
centering on the corners of a square each of whose sides has a length 
equal to the radius of the eye. This method contracts the spiral 
and brings it tangent to the eye in exactly two complete revolutions 
(Fig. 2). But Vitruvius does not prescribe two revolutions. He 
says rather, “Proceed until the spiral comes into the same sector 
below the abacus,’’ which may concern only the first or outermost 
revolution.* He might well have hesitated to put the rest of the 
process into words. I likewise would rather refer to a diagram 
(Fig. 5) to show “de volutarum descriptionibus, uti ad circinum 
sint recte involutae, quemadmodum describantur.” Only, in 
Vitruvius’ case the essential diagram, to which he refers, has been 
lost. My drawing suggests that after describing the first or outer- 
most revolution, the compass is stepped back to a smaller square and, 
after the second revolution, to a third square still smaller. I should 
look on this as a very feeble way to rescue Vitruvius, were it not that 
(1) his rule for the outermost revolution agrees with actual Greek 
practice, and (2) there is reason to believe that ancient Ionic volutes 
were generally drawn in just this way, with a compass pointed on the 
corners of three concentric squares. Perhaps if I can substantiate 


1 Op. cit., ill. 115. 

2 Vitruv., III, 5, 7. ‘‘Volutaeque ipsae succidantur altitudinis suae duodeci- 
mam partem.” Cf. Butler, op. cit., ill. 114. 

3 Birnbaum, op. cit., p. 9, adopts this same solution, which is not novel. “Sub 
abaco veniat’’ seems the right reading; but the vv. ll. are immaterial. 
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these two statements, my version of the Vitruvian volute will seem 
more plausible. 

(1) According to Vitruvius’ prescript, the radius of the eye and 
the sides of the square from whose corners the first revolution of the 
spiral is drawn, are of identical length. Accordingly, in the four 
quadrants of its revolution the spiral, must contract four times the 
radius of the eye. The capital now in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, from the Temple of Artemis at Sardis, exhibits this 
proportion exactly. I measure the radius of the eye as 3 dactyls, 
the contraction of the first revolution as 12 dactyls.' 


Radius of Eye = bb + 


Figure 5. SvuGGESTION FOR THE VOLUTE-CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE VITRUVIAN Ionic CAPITAL 


Again, the first revolution of the Vitruvian volute carries the 
spiral exactly halfway from the lower edge of the abacus to the 
upper edge of the eye. . This also is true for the Sardis capital (with 
a minute discrepancy) and, as far as I can determine, it holds very 
closely for the Didyma type of capital. 

(2) For adequate proof that Greek volutes were normally drawn 
by means of a compass on three concentric squares I must refer to 


1 On the excellent drawing, Plate VIII of the Atlas to Sardis, II, 1, the eye 
measures 0.110 m. in diameter and the contraction of the first revolution 0.220 m. 
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a subsequent article of mine on this topic. But meanwhile I can 
draw attention to the unfinished capital in the British Museum, 
from the Propylon of the Athena precinct in Priene, which shows 
compass-marks arranged in the shape of three concentric squares 
on the eye of the volute. I should like to add, in passing, that 
Penrose’s ingenious device! of a spiral-threaded cone from which a 
cord is unwound, can be shown to have no basis in ancient practice, 
since it would have led theoretically to a different type of spiral 
from that used by the Greeks, and practically (since all such devices 
allow too much accidental play in the cord and the marking-point) 
it would in any case have soon yielded to the compass with its 
fixed radius and accurate stroke. 

My excuse for lingering over these details is the belief that it is 
not without importance to prove that Vitruvius never intended the 
peculiar creation which the Renaissance and modern times have so 
widely accepted, but tried to impart a good clear Asia Minor tradi- 
tion from late Hellenistic times—in a word, the still-living tradition 
of his profession. Vitruvius had learned this either immediately 
as a student in some Hellenistic city of Asia Minor or (and this 
seems more likely) at second hand from Roman masters. ‘Nos 
autem exponimus . . . quemadmodum a praeceptoribus accepi- 
mus,’ says he of his version of the Doric Order. Probably he was 
taught to lay out an Ionic capital by these same masters, and their 
tradition was the good tradition of their trade. In Figure 3, I 
venture to think, this tradition lives again to justify Vitruvius’ 
apprentice days. 

Yet this inheritance from the Asia Minor architects had lost all 
memory of Hermogenes, whose capitals (Fig. 4) show very different 
proportions. Perhaps the intervening lapse of a century and a 
half was responsible. Perhaps Hermogenes was not so important 
as we have thought. (I have never particularly admired his temple 
at Magnesia). How then, since it is not Hermogenic, shall we 
characterise Vitruvius’ inspiration? Figure 6 suggests the answer. 
The peculiar system of classifying temple plans by their column 
spacing (diagram B) is not happy, because the prominent Ionic 
temples in Asia Minor cluster thickly between pycnostyle and 
systyle and are neither clearly the one nor the other. The termin- 
ology itself is peculiar, in that it conceals two pairs of loosely con- 
araeostyle vs. pycnostyle, and systyle vs. diastyle— 


trasting terms 

which have been arranged in a set sequence with specific values and 

no obvious application or cogency. All this has very much the air 

of an arbitrary bit of scholasticism. Yet there is a certain amount 

of relevance in that diagrams B and C agree in the sequence “‘ Pycno- 

STYLE — Smintheion — Aizani— Didyma — Ephesos IVth.c.— Sy- 
1 Journal Royal Institute of British Architects, 1903, p. 21. 
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system), and this suggests a basis in late-Hellenistic Asia Minor 


tradition. 
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(while Hermogenes and Pytheos fail to fall in with the 


Again, the sliding scale for architrave heights (diagram D 


and for column diminution (diagram A) are systematic bits of 
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theorising, but thoroughly at variance with Ionic practice. To be 
sure, the architrave scheme seems to fit Pytheos well enough; but 
that may be the peg on which the scheme was hung. in short, 
Vitruvius in all these matters reflects a rationalising, classifying, 
and systematising attitude which is typical of epigonic scholasticism 
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working upon insufficient data. These rules and classes were made 
in the library rather than in the workshop—but in whose library, it 
would not be safe to guess. I note only that their terminology is 
generally Greek, not Latin. 

Here then, as a result of these diagrams and demonstrations, we 
have derived the sources of Vitruvius’ famous Third Book, devoted 
to the Ionic Order, and have found these sources to be fourfold: 

(1) for the “‘ecanon”’ of proportions of the Order, Pytheos’ 
publications of the Mausoleum and the Athena temple 
at Priene (acknowledged by Vitruvius as sources in 
VII, 0, 12), 

(2) for the method of setting-out the capital of the Order, the 
living Asia Minor tradition, 

(3) for the theory of proportional refinements and the systems 
of classification for temple plans, some late Hellenistic 
schoolman (perhaps to be sought among the “minus 
nobiles multi” of VII, 0, 14), 

(4) for the special disposition called “eustyle’’ and for details 
of the pseudodipteros, Hermogenes’ publication of his 
temples at Magnesia and Teos. 

Of these, the third bulks largest in the actual text; but the first 
is by far the most important for actual architectural practice. Only 
in a minor passage of a couple of paragraphs is there any debt to 
Hermogenes. 

“Aedium ionicarum, quam apertissime potui, dispositiones 
scripsi.”’ 

Ruys CARPENTER 


Bryn Mawr 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE MESA VERDE 


THERE is no area of equal size in North America that contains so 
many different types of ruins as the Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado. Ido not, of course, mean that there are not other regions 
where we have in as limited an area traces of as large a population, 
but none in which there are so many different types of architecture 
and of as many evidences of varieties of culture of the population as 
here. These differences are slight, to be sure, but the interesting 
thing is that there are any in centers of population so closely crowded 
together. 

To the large majority of people who know our Southwest the 
name Mesa Verde suggests the cliff dwellings, and for a long time 
the only buildings that were associated with this monument were 
the large dwellings constructed in the mammoth caves in this region. 
But in the course of time archaeologists pointed out evidences of 
other types of ruined buildings, some of which were like those in the 
valleys around the Mesa and some of which were unique, unrepre- 
sented anywhere in North America. Progress in investigation of 
these types and the small objects found in them revealed charac- 
teristic differences in the culture of the people who built them, and 
continued study will increase the number and character of these 
types. Theories have been offered to explain this want of uni- 
formity, but none of these is wholly satisfactory. The question 
naturally arises whether they are indicative of different chronological 
epochs in the development of the work of man on this plateau; 
whether they belonged to the series of development stages from 
simple to complex; were buildings of different architecture simul- 
taneously inhabited, or were different phases of the same people but 
not synchronous. 

The object of this paper is to discuss the evidences late researches 
have brought to light, that these differences in building and different 
forms of artifacts are really a chronological indication of an evolution 
of the Mesa Verde culture extending through a long time from a 
simple earth lodge to a complicated temple built of stone for special 
services in religious worship. I shall endeavor to show that in that 
evolution we have on this mesa a fragment of prehistoric develop- 
ment from simple to complex types unaffected by outside influences, 
although profoundly affected by environment, sending out influences 
reaching to most distant regions of the Southwest and leaving 
vestigial survivors in several gecgraphical areas. I shall also 
endeavor to show that the Mesa Verde has modified the evolution of 
man’s development in our Southwest and is a true child of the envi- 
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ronments of the past. For purposes of developing this idea let me 
first suggest a rude classification of the different forms of major and 
minor antiquities thus far brought to light by the spade of the 
archaeologist in this area, rich in so many archaeological wonders. 

The simplest form of house discovered on the Mesa Verde I have 
called the earth lodge, which was first brought to light in the summer 
of 1919. It is an isolated semi-subterranean room, constructed of 
-arth and wooden logs, the prototype of which is widely distributed 
throughout North America. Many similar dwellings are known to 
archaeologists, perhaps nowhere better shown than in a Pawnee 
village or a Navajo hogan. On the west coast almost identical 
dwellings are described from the Aleutian Islands to Southern 
California, and on the American Plateau far out into the Buffalo 
country. The earth lodge or pit dwelling is excavated in the 
ground, and its walls may be plastered with clay or possibly held 
back by vertically placed slabs of stone, but no masonry laid in 
courses appears in this kind of building. The entrance was a kind 
of vestibule from one side or from the roof which was constructed 
of logs arranged radially, forming a pointed roof at the apex of 
which was an opening through which the smoke from the central 
fireplace passed, serving both as a chimney and ventilator. A 
Navajo hogan of this kind, especially the Yebitchi house, was con- 
structed for ceremonial dances or sand pictures and rituals. So 
close a likeness do these earth lodges of the Pawnee, Ute, and 
Navajo bear to the earth lodges of the Mesa Verde that one is almost 
tempted to suppose that they are the surviving vestiges of the earliest 
form of secular building erected long ago on the Mesa Verde National 
Park. 

Sites of these simple buildings are very numerous on the park, 
although inconspicuous, as their sole remnants are low mounds 
formed of stone, clay, or débris of various kinds. Almost every- 
where, especially among the cedars, one finds sites indicating this 
type of building. One of these sites, called Earth Lodge A, was 
excavated in 1919 by Dr. Ralph Linton for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. It resembled a hogan so closely that when it was 
brought to light several visitors suggested that it was a ruined house 
of a modern Ute or Navajo family. The artifacts found in it are 
distinctly characteristic, and the pottery fragments, which are in 
every way the best indication of the advancement of an agricultural 
people, show the work of a decidedly different people from the cliff 
dwellers. Still there is a similarity in them to black pottery oc- 
curring in some of the water jars of the Navajo nomads of the 
Southwest. 

It is interesting at this time to call attention to the theory that 
the likenesses between religious concepts and ceremonies of the 
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Navajos and Pueblos are close enough to suggest that the former 
genetically sprang from the same stock as the Pueblos, but later the 
former were arrested in their growth. There are many other 
similarities in the religious beliefs, in the myths and rituals of the 
Navajos and the Pueblo Indians, and notwithstanding there is no 
relationship in language that fact may not be of great moment, for 
there are several Pueblo languages quite unlike each other. Al- 
though akin to the Athabascan or Shoshonean stocks, the kinship 
of the Pueblo languages awaits more investigation. 

The construction of the roof of Earth Lodge A is not known, but 
in passing it may be said that oftentimes we find the roof of one 
of the Navajo hogans constructed of logs cribbed in such a manner 


Geo. L. Beam. Courtesy: Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 


Figure 1. One Cian House 


that the resemblance to a typical kiva roof is very close, suggesting 
that the Mesa Verde earth lodge is the prototype of a pilastered kiva. 
It is supposed that Earth Lodge A is the oldest of all types of build- 
ings on the Mesa Verde, and if that supposition be verified it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that it was through it that the ancient 
inhabitants of this plateau were connected with nomadic Indians, 
as repeatedly shown. 

Another more advanced type of Mesa Verde building is in the 
form of a consolidated cluster composed of two kinds of rooms 
centrally placed, one a typical kiva and the other composed of 
several square rooms arranged about it, both having true masonry 
or walls formed of stone artificially dressed and laid in courses. This 
type of building occurs in different forms on the Mesa Verde and may 
be styled Single Clan House type (Fig. 1). It marks the simplest 
form of horizontal stone masonry in the park. The structure of this 
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type is as follows: The central circular room comparable to the earth 
lodge has annexed to it smaller rooms forming a compact unit which 
housed one clan. We here evidently have a differentiation in func- 
tion in united rooms; the central round room becoming a room used 
for a different purpose from the more or less rectangular rooms 
which surround it. It is suggested that the central room was used 
as a sleeping room for the men and the rooms about it served as 
rooms of the women, used for storage, for the sleeping rooms, and 
for other domiciliary purposes. The central room is the earth lodge 
modified into a typical kiva with central fireplace, ventilator, de- 
flector, sipapu and six pilaste ‘s to support the roof. 


Geo. L. Beam. Courtesy, Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
Ficgure 2. WALLED Room 


This type is the second stage of the series, of which the earth lodge 
is the first, but the rooms are never more than one story high. On 
the south side women’s rooms are generally absent, but on this side 
there are small mounds of débris in which the dead are found and 
on that account designated cemeteries. The implements and orna- 
ments found in the rooms of the second type, either men’s chambers 
or rectangular domiciles, differ from those accompanying the earth 
lodges or first type. One great architectural difference in the con- 
struction of the walls is the use of dressed stones. We likewise find 
megaliths (Fig. 2) used to which little attention has been given in 
dressing the stones. The second type of building is closely related 
to that called Unit Type House, recognized by Dr. Prudden, but was 
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probably closely related socially to the earth lodge which also housed 
a single clan. The one clan house type was built at the time when 
the necessity for congestion to procure protection was not as im- 
perative as later. It antedated the epoch when the inroads of 
nomadic tribes kept the agricultural people of the Southwest in 
continual alarm. The people inhabiting this kind of dwelling were 
undoubtedly good fighters, but were encumbered by their storage 
of food and sedentary habits insomuch that they were unable to 
meet the hostile nomadic bands who could strike their villages 
at various points. It is from the concentration of several of these 
unit clan type settlements into a single community house, when the 
various clans were fused, that cliff dwellings and pueblos were 
developed. 

Both the earth lodge and the unit clan house are ancient types 
probably genetically anterior to the cliff dwellings proper, antedat- 
ing the great cliff dwellings, Cliff Palace and Spruce Tree House. 
Rarely do we find the first two types built in the same cave, the 
earth lodge occupying as at Step House one end of the cave, while 
the walls of the community house or pueblo, with well-developed 
coursed masonry, occupy the other. 

We now come to a type of building in the Mesa Verde where 
architectural features are very complex, a condition probably due 
to larger population, more strenuous life in the preservation of their 
crops, and the necessity for storage and defense of food reserves. 
The growth in wealth, which of course was the increased amount of 
stored food, led marauding tribes to invade their territory and to 
rob their granaries, which introduced numerous devices or modifica- 
tions in their architecture to insure defense. One of these was the 
concentration or crowding together of the inhabitants into compact 
community villages in the open, another to seeking inaccessible 
caves in which to construct their buildings so that they could not be 
approached by enemies (Fig. 3). 

This congestion made a social condition conducive to the develop- 
ment of the arts, a product of leisure which comes to the people from 
the accumulation of an abundant food supply. Extensive bins were 
constructed for the storage of their corn, and it was very natural 
for them to construct these rooms in the great caves so abundant on 
the Mesa Verde plateau. Moreover, not only did they seek these 
caves for the protection of their crops but also for protection of 
themselves from inclement weather as well as from their enemies. 
They were practically snowbound in the winter and there was little 
intercourse between different settlements. They built habitations 
contiguous to their granaries in the caves, and as these caves were 
practically the winter residence, the influence of these caverns was 
reflected on their culture, their arts, ceremonial and festive occasions. 
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In the course of time the floor of each cave was crowded and its 
roof could not cover all the people who sought refuge under it if the 
buildings were constructed on one level. The growth by natural 
increase not only covered the floor of the cave with rooms but 
likewise led to the construction of different stories, one above the 
other, just as in the large cities the increase in population leads to a 
growth of rooms upwards. This residence in the cliffs for vears and 


Geo. L. Beam. Courtesy, Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
3. Square Tower House 

the accumulation of buildings in the way mentioned develops 
directly into the cliff house of magnitude several stories high, like 
Spruce Tree House and Cliff Palace. In these terraced buildings we 
have a cluster of several clan unit houses, each composed of a 
subterranean circular chamber or kiva surrounded by a number of 
dwelling rooms fused together, making a practical pueblo under the 
sheltering roof of rock which forms the top of the cave, with granaries 
in the lower rooms. 

Simultaneous with the development of the large cliff houses in the 
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caves there arose, independently or otherwise, a third type of archi- 
tecture, or a room of unique architecture, commonly called the tower, 
which is a square, circular, or semi-circular building with single or 
multiple rooms always above ground and constructed of the finest 
coursed masonry. These buildings either stand isolated or are 
united, as at Cliff Palace, with the cliff buildings. In the open each 
tower is accompanied by one or more subterranean ceremonial rooms 
communicating with it. These subterranean attached rooms are 
true kivas, that is they have the characteristic internal structure 
of those sanctuaries that serve for religious purposes. The kiva is 
situated on the south side of the tower which is straight in those 
that have a semi-circular form. 

In the tower type I have included a number of buildings, in 
some of which the tower is very prominent with a kiva and in others 
where it is more or less modified by the attached rooms. Under the 
type, tower with kivas, I will first consider a building on the Mesa 
Verde called Cedar Tree Tower which was excavated in 1920. This 
tower, part of the south wall of which was more or less broken down, 
is semi-circular in form with the straight side on the south. When 
first observed its foundations were buried and showed no signs of 
accompanying basal rooms, but an excavation near the foundations 
on the south side revealed a circular kiva with a passage communicat- 
ing in its walls with the interior of the tower through an opening in 
the floor. Near the kiva is annexed a small room roofed with a large 
flat stone. Here possibly we have the simplest form of combined 
complex, composed of two forms of ceremonial rooms, each devoted 
to a special form of worship. The tower may have served for the 
worship of the celestial powers, the sky or father sun, and a sub- 
terranean kiva for that of mother earth, containing, therefore, the 
two most prominent supernatural elements in the life of an agricul- 
tural people. 

A second member of the tower kiva type on the Mesa Verde is 
illustrated by the Far View Tower situated about one quarter mile 
north of that last mentioned. Here we have a well-made tower, 
south of which are three kivas each of the conventionalized Mesa 
Verde type and several basal rectangular one-story rooms. There 
is an extensive cemetery on the south side from which was obtained 
mortuary pottery radically different from Mesa Verde cliffs In 
excavating the basal rooms evidence was found of three kivas that 
were constructed before the network of small square rooms, the 
foundation walls of which were built on the floor of one of the kivas. 
These latter form a series of chambers surrounding the base of the 
tower and were of later construction. A cemetery, one of the few 
yet discovered in the Mesa Verde, was in the soft earth south of the 
kivas, and the pottery taken from it was not that ordinarily called 
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true Mesa Verde cliff house pottery, but belonged more to the so- 
called ancient type which occurs in and about buildings of the clan 
unit type, especially those associated with towers. In other words, 
what scanty evidence was gathered shows that the tower and kivas 
were archaic or constructed before the rooms whose walls filled the 
kivas. The same fact indicates that the kivas in which the other 
rooms were built were even earlier than the tower. 

Pipe Shrine House is another form of tower-kiva, square-room type 
in which we have a large kiva which is surrounded on all sides by 
rows of rooms. The remains of the large round tower were found 
on one side. The discovery of several tobacco pipes in the kiva or 
central room of this ruin suggested the name Pipe Shrine House. 
The central room was evidently used for ceremonial purposes, al- 
though it has not the same general architectural characteristics as 
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the kivas of normal form. It has neither central fireplace, ventila- 
tor, deflector nor banquettes and pilasters. The use of Pipe Shrine 
House has been referred to incidentally in a previous paper, but its 
interpretation will be more fully discussed in a final report now in 
preparation on Mesa Verde ruins. The combination of tower and 
kiva in this ruin is practically the same as in Cedar Tree Tower, 
but the internal form of the kiva is quite different in the two. 

The largest and best known of all the tower types of ruins in the 
Mesa Verde National Park is the so-called Sun Temple (Fig. 4), exea- 
vated in 1915. This is the most impressive and complex of the semi- 
circular towers, and has many rooms, all above ground, three of which 
were kivas. It belongs to the same type of construction and prob- 
ably was intended to serve a similar purpose to the smaller one-room 
towers so numerous on the Mesa Verde and to those other towers 
in the McElmo and Yellow Jacket Canyons and adjacent areas. 
Although this ruin has been described elsewhere, it might be in place 
in my consideration of the variety of types of buildings to record that, 
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as befits all buildings devoted especially to worship, Sun Temple 
presents a superior example of prehistoric masonry unexcelled by 
any secular building in the Southwest. It shows every evidence 
that it was planned from the very beginning and constructed by 
many workmen for some specific purpose. It is different in form 
from any domiciliary structure. It had a specific use and was, in 
fact, a temple for sun-fire-serpent worship to be used by the inhabit- 
ants of Cliff Palace, the largest cliff house on the park. It was 
probably the highest development of the tower type of construction. 

In the walls of the canyon below this wonderful building, in a 
large cave with overhanging roof to shield it from the weather, there 
is situated another religious building, Fire Temple, in which both 
the form of the rooms and the accompanying pictographs or paint- 
ings on the walls show good evidence of an elaborate fire cult. This 
is in fact another sun temple, for the worship of fire is connected 
with the worship of the sun. 

Various theories have been suggested to explain the use of Mesa 
Verde towers. They are commonly called outlooks or granaries, 
but these explanations are not adequate for all the different varieties. 
The majority of towers are associated with subterranean rooms or 
kivas which are known to have been used for ceremonial worship. 
It is probable that they were also ceremonial in nature. Very 
commonly we find on one or more of the component stones of their 
walls rock etchings or pictographs representing the supernatural 
being known as the plumed serpent, which in modern Pueblo, as in 
all worship of agricultural people, is intimately associated with the 
sun and fire. Aztec, Inca, and Maya circular temples were con- 
secrated to the sun, fire, and serpent complex. In some of the 
modern pueblos there is a tower generally square in form which is 
called the sun house, and it is known that in the Pueblo ritual there 
is an intimate association of serpent and sun worship. The theory 
that these towers were used as lookouts to determine the time of 
planting and other agricultural events by observation of sunrise and 
sunset on the horizon at different times to determine the solstices and 
equinoxes has much in its favor, and the fact that some of the stones 
have incised serpent pictographs implies sun-serpent worship. 
There is no doubt that they were used also for observation of the 
approach of enemies and possibly for outlook over their farms, but 
in most instances they combine with these secular functions a wor- 
ship of the sun and sky gods. 

Although the tower type is confined in the Southwest to the Mesa 
Verde and the related cultural area along the McElmo, Yellow Jacket, 
and other northern tributaries of the San Juan, all of whose inhabit- 
ants were culturally related in prehistoric times, sporadic examples 
of it appear elsewhere in the Southwest. It does not appear to 
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have originated in other regions and have been introduced into the 
San Juan region, where we find a characteristic kiva with vaulted- 
roofed kiva, ventilator, deflector, and ceremonial opening or sipapu. 
It apparently originated, developed, and declined in the Mesa Verde 
area and never affected the architecture of the cultures north, south, 
or west of this area. 

We have, therefore, as indicated in the preceding pages, several 
different types of buildings on the Mesa Verde. Some of them were 
habitations and accompanied by corresponding artifacts such as 
pottery, stone implements, and the like; others were temples, but as 
excavation opens up the field indications of still other sites possibly 
characteristic of those already mentioned may later be revealed. 
On examination of artifacts in them we find such a difference in 
minor antiquities, as well as architecture and ceramics, that it 
seems evident that these do not all belong to the same epoch, but 
observations have not yet furnished enough data to work out a time 
sequence of different types. This, however, seems evident, that 
when we speak of ‘‘straight Mesa Verde pottery”’ we speak of only 
one class of artifacts, viz., pottery, or one form of architecture, the 
cliff dwelling. So far as ceramics go, corrugated, black and white 
ware with geometric decoration, and red are the varieties generally 
mentioned. 

Up to 1915 we had very little knowledge of the existence on the 
Mesa Verde of any form of building beside the cliff dwelling. The 
standard work on the Mesa Verde up to that time was the classic 
memoir of Baron Nordenskiold which treats mainly of cliff dwellings. 
He identified pottery found at Step House and that from the Cliff 
Palace as the same Mesa Verde ware. There is abundant evidence 
that we have in Step House cave two distinct types of architecture 
and ceramics evidently belonging to two different epochs. At that 
time, although this difference was recognized by Nordenskiold, he 
appears to have imparted little attention to its relation to chronology. 
On that account his book has led to a standardization of Mesa Verde 
pottery, but as time goes on and new types are discovered it has been 
necessary to separate the different forms of architecture and pottery, 
and probably the outcome will be that it will later be found necessary 
to make a new classification based on chronology. We find ceram- 
ics from ruins like those in Johnson Canyon on the southern side of 
the Mancos River classified as in the same type as those on the 
monument itself. In other words, our classification is not neces- 
sarily built on chronology, but the facts deserve overhauling before 
we can accurately compare Mesa Verde ceramics with other areas 
of our Southwest as is at present in vogue. 

There is a well-marked difference in the forms, colors, and designs 
on Mesa Verde pottery showing different architectural features. As 
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a rule pottery made by cliff dwellers from this park is uniform, and 
as the largest collections thus far made have come from these dwell- 
ings this type has become standardized, and in that way comparative 
studies somewhat vitiated. 

The author has found that pottery from other areas as that which 
characterizes the cemeteries of Pipe Shrine House (Fig. 5) and the 
Far View Tower is very unlike what is commonly spoken of as 
“straight Mesa Verde ware.”” The recognition of these two types 
may aid in chronological studies in which the line of demarkation 
is more accurately traced, but at present too little is known about 
Mesa Verde ceramics to encourage speculations in that comparison. 

It is, however, at the present writing too early to make that 


W. Rowland 


Figure 5. Pier SHrine House 


classification, because too few of the ruins of the Mesa Verde have 
been excavated and too little is known of the extension of this 
culture. I believe, however, that the Mesa Verde has been the 
parent cultural area from which have emanated those influences 
which have made themselves felt over the greater part of New 
Mexico and also portions of prehistoric Utah and Arizona. 

It is my belief that, roughly speaking, the ancient houses of the 
Southwest, irrespective of those of the Navajos and Apaches whose 
habitations may be looked upon as a survival or arrested develop- 
ment of an ancient stock, can be divided into three great groups, 
indicated by their architecture and ceramics. First, those of the 
Gila and Salt Rivers, where we find Mexican influences and mixture 
with true pueblos prevalent; second, the San Juan, of which the 
Mesa Verde was the dominant and highest stage; and third, the Rio 
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Grande region, which is of late development and very much modified 
by the introduction of nomadic alien cultures. 

In order to trace the chronology of these three groups a great deal 
more excavation must be done and more comparisons made through 
these excavations before our knowledge can be calied very definite. 
The lowest culture area in Arizona we have as yet been able to deter- 
mine accurately from pottery, from north to south, is the archaic cul- 
ture reaching from the San Juan to the Mogollon Mountains, found 
at Marsh Pass or Tokonabi, and on the lower Little Colorado at 
Wupatki, and sporadically distributed among the small mounds in 
sastern Arizona from the Hopi reservation along the Little Colorado 
and its tributaries, the Zuni Valley and elsewhere. This archaic 
culture is represented by survivals in the modern population of the 
Hopi villages by the snake people and some other clans. In the 
area from the East Mesa of the Hopi to the Little Colorado, or from 
Sikyatki southward, we find this pre-Puebloan area covered by the 
so-called Sikyatki ceramic layer, the distribution of which has been 
pretty thoroughly investigated. Thislayerappearsin the ancient Zuni 
ware, in that from the villages in the Hopi Wash near Walpi, at Ante- 
lope Valley, and at intervals, so far as have been investigated, verg- 
ing in this periphery on the Gila Valley points of southern Arizona. 

In the preceding pages I have tried to consider the question of the 
architecture and ceramics of the Mesa Verde in terms of relationship 
ia time, not attempting to date any of the types considered in terms 
of the Christian era. The evidence furnished by the number of 
annual rings of a cedar tree which grew on top of the wall of Sun 
Temple, the highest form of the type of towers, shows that it was 
constructed before 1540 a.p., the date of Coronado’s entrance into 
the Pueblo area. No white man ever saw Mesa Verde when it 
was inhabited by its prehistoric house builders. We have as yet, 
however, no means of knowing how many years passed before the 
fifteenth century aboriginal settlers came to the area now called 
Mesa Verde, and can only offer speculations in reply to this question. 
The builders of One Clan House constructed their house many years 
ago, how long no one can say, but we have in this park evidences 
of characteristic stages in development of architecture which would 
imply many years’ growth, and we must allow a considerable antiq- 
uity for the inhabitants of this region to account for the objects of 
material culture 

It is suggested that the first people who settled in the Mesa Verde 
were quite different culturally from those who left the mesa years after. 

In closing this article, a few words may be said regarding the 
possible agencies that led to the desertion of Mesa Verde by its 
ancient inhabitants. I do not think the abandonment of all the 
ruins of this plateau occurred simultaneously, for there is evidence 
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in almost every one of the cliff houses of the gradual shrinking of the 
population due to death. For instance, at Square Tower House 
almost all the rooms of the western end were deserted and the dead 
were laid on the floor for burial. The rooms in that quarter had 
their entrances closed and masonry filling the doorways, hermetically 
sealing the rooms, while on the floors were the dead, buried with 
more or less pious care, surrounded by pottery and mortuary 
offerings. Evidently these rooms were abandoned, while yet the 
rooms in the eastern end of the ruin were inhabited. No great 
event, natural or otherwise, occurred to make all the people desert 
their homes simultaneously. Evidently cliff houses and other 
buildings of the Mesa Verde were deserted one after another, 
possibly because their relatives who had found the plains and valleys 
nearby afforded better facilities for farming, more water, or some 
other advantageous reasons, had previously moved down the mesa 
to these homes and sent back invitations to their kindred. They 
varried with them their characteristic architecture and similar arti- 
facts. Mesa Verde architecture, pottery, and other characteristics 
an be recognized as far west as Montezuma Canyon and the Utah 
boundary. There is evidence that some of the Mesa Verde clans 
had contributed to the construction of the great buildings in the 
Chaco Canyon, but none that the large communal houses returned 
the compliment. The resemblance in architecture and ceramic 
decorations to the Aztec ruin indicates that some of the Mesa Verde 
clans penetrated some distance into what is now northern New 
Mexico. The Mesa Verde plateau was inhabited by the parent stock 
of many people of the Pueblo stock, and its influence can be traced 
across almost the whole state of Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado. 
What has been said before does not imply that the work on the 
Mesa Verde is finished. Far from it; a beginning only has been 
made. There are hundreds of ruins and other types remaining 
there awaiting the spade of the archaeologist. Among these may 
be many that connect the types as yet undreamed of, and others 
may furnish data that will explain those already brought to light. 
The field is waiting for the harvester, and it is to be hoped that the 
part that this monument has played in the history of aboriginal 
culture in our Southwest may continue. It is to be hoped that this 
influence may not cease from the lack of means but that renewed 
explorations, financed by ealarged appropriations and directed by 
trained archaeologists, with ever increasing devotion to scientific 
methods of study, may continue in this most picturesque region, the 
home of the ancient people of the Southwest. 
J. WALTER FEWKES 
Bureau OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
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AN ATHLETE RELIEF FROM THF THEMISTOKLEAN 
WALL, ATHEN, 


One of the athlete reliefs (Fig. 1) on the interesting sculptured 
bases found in Athens in 1922 shows a pair of youths in combat. 
Behind each stands a youthful athlete engaged in some activity with 
respect to which there has been considerable discussion and dis- 
agreement among scholars.! 

The two grappling youths in the center of the relief are obviously 
wrestlers. They are not, however, “grasping each other’s hands,” 
nor are they “practising axpoxe:piopds,”’ as Mr. Philadelpheus says. 


Figure 1. Base FroM THEMISTOKLEAN WALL: ATHENS 


axpoxepiopds is a sort of sparring with open hands and was practised 
by boxers, not by wrestlers.’ 

The youths on the right and the left are not mere attendants to 
the wrestlers, as has been asserted, but their poses and execution 
show that they are themselves contestants, probably in the pen- 
tathlon, and are practising their own events. 

Let us first consider the figure on the right who is described in the 
early reports as “holding a long pole.’”” In Springer he is described 
as “‘ein Epistat rechts eine Grenzlinie angibt.’”’ This description is 
wholly wrong, I think, and for the following reasons: he is very 
young, while training-masters were usually mature and bearded 
men; his “stick” is perfectly straight, and not forked; he is not con- 
cerned with the action of the wrestlers but is interested entirely in 

1 So far as I am aware there have appeared the following articles on the subject: 
T. L. Shear, C.W., XV. 27, pp. 209-10; A.J.A., XXVI, 1922, pp. 353 ff.; A. 
Philadelpheus, J.H.S., 1922, pp. 104-106 and B.C.H., 1922, pp. 1-35; W. W. Hyde, 
Art and Arch., March 1923, p. 118; A. Springer, Kunstgeschichte, 12th edition, 


vol. I, p, 214. 
2 See Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, p. 433, and J.H.S., 26, p. 13; 


also Hyde, loc. cit. 
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his own activity; no “‘Grenzlinie”’ is called for here; he is naked, 
whereas the training-master is usually clad. The truth is that he 
seems to be adjusting the amentum of a javelin and trying the grip 
of the fingers in the loop, while getting the distance, after the ap- 
proved fashion of javelin-throwers just before the event. Practi- 
cally conclusive proof of this interpretation seems to me to be af- 
forded by a vase-painting ' (Fig. 2) which shows a group of javelin- 
throwers; one of these has exactly the same position and action as our 
youth on the sculptured base. Mr. Philadelpheus and Dr. Hyde, 
it should be added, are both of opinion that the youth is a javelin- 
thrower. 

But what is the activity of the youth who stands to the left of the 
wrestlers? Many explanations, and all incorrect, I believe, have 


Figure 2. PREPARATIONS FOR JAVELIN- THROWING 


been offered. That he is not a mere attendant can be proved. 
Clearly he is set and ready for some violent exertion. In Springer 
the youth is thus designated, “ein dritter Ringer die einleitenden 
Griffe (akrocheirismos) iibt.”” But, as has been said, boxers and 
not wrestlers practised this light sparring with open hands to keep 
themselves in training. The pose bears no resemblance to that of 
athletes who are indubitably practising akrocheirismos as pictured 
on the vases. Excellent illustrations on vases of this exercise by 
youths who are represented in pairs can be seen in Gardiner ? and in 
a scene on a vase in the Metropolitan Museum.’ 

Mr. Philadelpheus unhesitatingly calls the youth a jumper: 

' Gardiner op. cit., fig. 96. See also Metropolitan Museum of Art: Greek Ath- 
letics (1925), p. 17. 


2 Op. cit., figs. 150 and 151. 
’ Metropolitan Museum of Art: Greek Athletics (1925), p. 23. 
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“To the left, another athlete is standing on tip-toe with hands 
outstretched to the front preparing to jump.” The description is 
inaccurate and incomplete. Only on the left foot does the athlete 
stand on tip-toe, and one foot, the left, is somewhat advanced. 
Furthermore, the body is bent forward as far as equilibrium permits. 
He can not be about to jump because a jumper taking off for the 
standing jump must have the feet together, side by side, whereas 
here the feet are separated, the left foot being advanced. Nor is a 
standing jump possible when one foot is flat on the ground and the 
other, in advance, has the heel raised. Nor can our athlete be 
taking off for a long jump as for this the feet must be widely sepa- 
rated since the leap is made after arun. In fact, it is only necessary 
for a person himself to assume the exact pose of our athlete and try 
to jump far. He will discover that it is impossible. 

In corroboration of his view Mr. Philadelpheus compares a vase- 
painting ' which shows a jumper with halteres, in mid-air, with feet 
together, and legs far to the front. The illustration is of no sig- 
nificance whatever as proof for the action of the youth pictured on 
the Athenian relief. 

Professor Hyde, too, has called the youth a jumper and judges 
from the position of the fingers that the athlete originally held 
halieres that were painted on. This supposition seems unwarranted. 
Indeed in every illustration that I have observed where a jumper 
really holds halteres he has a side grip of the weights, 7.e., the back 
of the hand faces the spectator. Furthermore, the jumper with 
halteres, who is at the start of the jump, is depicted with one foot 
far in advance of the other. 

If, however, this youth is not an attendant, a wrestler, or a jumper, 
what is he? He is, I believe, a runner, ‘‘toeing the mark,” and set 
for the start of a race. 

The position of the feet is of great significance: they are not 
parallel, they are not close together, nor yet are they far apart. 
The left foot is slightly in advance, and rests on the ball of the foot 
and the toes. Now the Greek runner according to the rules of the 
competition usually started from parallel lines (ypayuai), originally, 
doubtless, just lines drawn or marked in the sand or earth and later 
from stone slabs which were marked longitudinally by parallel 
grooves. Such slabs have been found at Epidauros, at Delphi, and 
at Olympia. At Olympia the slabs are one foot and six inches 
broad and the grooves are about seven inches apart. These grooves 
were to mark the position of both feet so as to ensure a fair start. 
To comply with this regulation meant that one foot could not be 
placed far in front of the other, and thus cheating at the start was 


1 Girard, L’ Education athénienne, p. 201, fig. 22. 
2 Cf. Gardiner on the Greek Foot-race in J.H.S. 1903, pp. 261 ff. 
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prevented. The attitude of the body might, and did, vary some- 
what, as the runner desired, but the position of the feet was ap- 
proximately prescribed. Statuettes and vase-paintings show that 
runners conformed with this practice. In the well-known statuette 
of the hoplite-runner from Tiibingen ' the feet are in this position. 
The bent knees, the gaze directed straight ahead, and the extended 
arm to keep the balance suggest similar characteristics in our figure. 
The left arm of the hoplite-runner, however, held a shield. The 
same position is shown on a red-figured amphora in the Louvre * 
which represents another runner in armor. Gardiner (Fig. 48) also 
reproduces a runner about to start; again we see the feet in the same 
position, but the athlete here is bending over, so far in fact that 
while one arm is extended to the front, the hand of the other arm 
seems to rest on the knee for preservation of the equilibrium. 


Figure 3. THe STart OF THE Foot-RACcE 


A red-figured kylix from Chiusi * (Fig. 3) is decorated with a run- 
ner whose attitude is almost identical with that of our athlete. 
There is the same position of the feet, the same extension of the 
arms for keeping the balance, and the hands held open. The pillar 
marking the start is here shown. 

This series of runners reminds one of the statue of the Girl Runner 
in the Vatican whose position of feet and general attitude betoken 
the start of a race. It is regrettable that the original arms are 
lacking so that their_real position is unknown.‘ 

In conclusion, and in the light of all the evidence, it would seem 


1 Gardiner op. cit., fig. 12. 

2 Op. cit., fig. 47. 

’ Hartwig, Meisterschalen, fig. 6, p. 45 and Gardiner, op. cit., fig. 49. 

‘It is of interest to note that in all the illustrations of runners above cited— 
there is just one exception, Gardiner, (op. cit., fig. 48)—it is the left foot of the 
athlete which is advanced. 
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that the sculptor of this relief shows us these three events of the 
pentathlon—certainly the wrestling-match and the javelin-throw, 
and, in all probability, the start of the foot-race.! 

LaRue Van Hook 
UNIVERSITY 


1 After this article was already in type there appeared a paper by S. Casson in 
J.HS., XLV, Part II. 1925 (issued Feb. 17, 1926) entitled The New Athenian 
Statue Bases, in which there is a reference to an article on the same subject by 
Della Seta in Dedalo, 1922, Ann. III, Fasc. 4. In these articles there is nothing 
that controverts the results of this study; in fact, the little that these scholars say 
concerning the interpretation of the activities in which these figures are engaged 1s 
corroborative of the conclusions here presented. For example, Della Seta, like 
Philadelpheus, describes the athlete on the left as a jumper about to jump, but 
suggests as a more probable alternative that he is a runner about to start at a 
signal. 

Mr. Casson says, “These interpretations of the two figures (i.e. that the figure 
on the right is a javelin-thrower and that on the left is a runner—or a jumper, 
Mr. Casson’s meaning is not quite clear to me) seem probable and just. But it 
must be admitted that they destroy the unity of the scene. . It is tempting to 
see in the two side figures two athletes acting as umpires, the man on the left 
keeping the ring, while he on the right prepares to measure the fall of the wrestlers. 
But it must be admitted that the bulk of comparisons is against the interpretation.” 

I hope that Mr. Casson, after reading the views given in this article, will be 
entirely convinced. 
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FIVE TRANSLITERATED ARAMAIC INSCRIPTIONS ! 


Tue first two of the five inscriptions here translated and discussed 
were found in Pompeii many years ago; the other three have been 
found under the church of San Sebastiano in Rome during the ex- 
cavations which have there been made since 1915. Four are writ- 
ten in Latin characters, one in Greek. Several excellent scholars, 
assuming that the language is Latin, have tried to translate them, 
but none of the proposed translations makes good sense or has met 
with general acceptance. It does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone that the language might not be Latin. And yet there would 
have been nothing inherently improbable in the hypothesis. In 
the vast and polyglot population of Italy, and especially of Rome, 
there must have been many persons who might take a fancy to 
write their native tongues in an alphabet recently acquired, just as a 
modern school-boy often first uses his Greek alphabet to write his 
own name and sentences in his own language. Moreover, it is 
likely that a certain glamour was cast by the Greek and Latin 
alphabets on the eyes of the peoples subject to the Empires of 
Alexander and of Rome, arousing a sentiment similar to that which 
prompted many Roman Christians to write the Latin epitaphs of 
their dead in the Greek alphabet because Greek was the language 
of their Scriptures and of their liturgy and to that which makes us 
today prefer mediaeval lettering for legends in our churches. 

Read as Latin these inscriptions make no sense, but if pronounced 
as Aramaic they would be, I think, intelligible to any one who 
understood the language, although perhaps with some difficulty. 
A number of Aramaic consonants either cannot be represented at 
all or are represented imperfectly by Latin or Greek letters, and the 
vowel sounds of the inscriptions differ slightly from those of the 
traditional pronunciation. Yet I think that any one, whether ac- 
quainted with Aramaic or not, who will compare with the text of 
the inscriptions the traditional pronunciation given below them, 
will be convinced that the resemblance between them is not a mere 
matter of accident. 

1T have made no effort to search for such inscriptions. While reading Man- 
zini’s article (Bibliography, No. 33) I observed that III and IV were written in 
Aramaic, and read a paper on them at the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society in Philadelphia, April 7, 1926. On the preceding Sunday, April 4, I 
encountered V in Styger’s report (No. 21) and made a rough translation of it. 
While preparing material on these three I ran across I and II in the same casual 
way. No doubt others will be discovered. 

| owe a debt of gratitude to my friend and colleague Prof. James Alan Mont- 
gomery, who has put at my disposal his intimate knowledge of the various Ara- 
maic languages by criticizing my translations, correcting some errors and point- 
ing out a number of disputable questions upon which more evidence was needed, 
but it must not be inferred that he indorses all my opinions. 
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If the words be taken as Aramaic, the ideas attaching to them 
blend one with the other into coherent, logical sense. Still more, 
they blend in like manner with the meanings of the Latin words 
with which, in four cases out of the five, they are associated. In 
Nos. I, III, and V Latin words are inset into the Aramaic text, yet 
are continuous with it both in syntax and in thought. No. II is the 
third line of a four line inscription of which the other three lines are 
in Latin, but its meaning is appropriate to that of the other three. 

Again, the ideas of these inscriptions are those of the period in 
which they were written, and are appropriate to the special cir- 
cumstances under which they were written, as far, at least, as we 
are able to reconstruct those circumstances. 

The first was scrawled by a pagan on the wall of a room-in Pom- 
peli in which a Christian missionary had taught, and it sets forth 
a view of the Christian propaganda which is known to have been 
that of many pagans in the early Christian centuries. 

The third implies beliefs as to the experiences of the soul after 
death which were at that time widely held both by Christians and 
non-Christians. The fourth, which occurs on an epitaph, gives the 
Aramaic equivalents of two words which occur very frequently on 
Roman epitaphs but which this one lacks. The fifth is confirmed 
in the main by the inscription of Pope Damasus, by the traditions 
preserved in the apocryphal martyrdoms, in Gregory of Tours and 
Panvinio, and, last but not least, by the archaeological evidence 
unearthed by Dr. Paul Styger and by Prof. Gioacchino Mancini. 

Since the content of these inscriptions, especially I, III, and V, 
will be of interest to many who are not acquainted with Aramaic a 
few words of explanation may not be out of place. 

The ‘‘traditional’”’ pronunciation is that handed down by the 
vowel-points. There are two systems of pointing: that generally 
used is of Palestinian origin; the other, the ‘“ Yemenite’’ system, 
used by the Jews of southern Arabia, is believed to preserve the 
oldest pronunciation, that of about the seventh century. But the 
tradition has not been guarded with the care lavished upon MSS. 
of the Hebrew text; both in MSS. and in most printed editions the 
pointing exhibits numerous inconsistencies. 

The first and second inscriptions may be dated about the year 79, 
the third is probably of the late second century, the fourth of the 
middle of the third, the fifth of the end of the third. One might, 
therefore, expect them to differ from the pronunciation of the 
seventh century. Moreover, they are, presumably, not written by 
scholars but by quite ordinary people, and might present some 
peculiarities of the local dialects which are known to have existed. 
It is, therefore, surprising to find that they differ so little from the 
standard pronunciation. Such differences as exist are largely mere 
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matters of spelling, the sound of the words being nearly the same. 
Furthermore, these differences, with one exception (No. V, “‘icto”’ 
for icetu) are of types known to have existed. For example, the 
vowel called in Hebrew Kamez, in I is written a, in III and V, o; the 
same diversity still exists, for the Jews of central and eastern Europe 
and the Jacobite Syrians still pronounce it 6, while the Spanish 
Jews and the Nestorian Syrians pronounce it d,- Again, the letters 
bgdkpt each have two sounds which in Hebrew are distinguished in 
accordance with certain rules, but these rules are not observed in 
Samaritan, and in Syriac only with many exceptions; in the in- 
scriptions only two of these sounds are recognized, b and v, p and f, 
but they do not conform to the rules. So also of the confusion 
between w and b or v, which occurs in MSS. as well as in the inscrip- 
tions, of hesitation between u and o, which still exists as regards 
some words, of transposition of an r and the adjacent vowel, as 
in the English, work and wrought, pretty and perty, brother and 
brethren, children and childern. 

Each inscription is given in four forms: (1) Transcribed literally, 
except that capital and cursive letters are not distinguished; (2) 
the same transcription with the word-divisions of Aramaic intro- 
duced and (3) the traditional pronunciation beneath it in italics; 
(4) the same pronunciation in Hebrew characters with vowel- 
points. 

In constructing (3) and (4) I have not attempted to represent all 
the sounds recognized in Hebrew. 

Three vowel-quantities are indicated: 

The very short Séwa mobile and the “snatched” vowel, as in 
“way,” “béneath,” “cdnnect,” is marked short. 

The ordinary short vowel, as in “enemy,” “facility,” is left un- 
marked. 

The long vowel, as in “‘ wall,”’ “gold,” “ machine,” is marked long. 

Certain consonants not distinguished in the inscriptions and 
usually not pronounced by Western scholars are introduced for the 
sake of clearness. The gutturals ’Alef’ and ‘ Ain‘ are as a rule not 
pronounced at all; & are pronounced like the corresponding 
English letters; h is a harsh, guttural h, something like the German 
ch; §is the English sh. The introduction of these letters, however, 
probably in some cases exaggerates the differences between the 
inscriptions and the traditional pronunciation, since at the time the 
inscriptions were written some of these letters were ignored or con- 
fused as they now are by modern Jews. 

When tradition testifies to different pronunciations, that is adopted 
in the second line which is nearest to the text of the inscription. 
Thus, in I, Kamez is written @, in III and V 6. Waw is» in all ex- 
cept IV where it is w because it is represented in that inscription 
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by ou. The second pronunciation of b and p is written, as in the 
inscriptions, v and f. 

In transliterating Hebrew and Aramaic elsewhere, without 
reference to the inscriptions, I have followed the same rules except 
that I write Kimez as @ and Waw as w. 

No. I. In 1864 J. B. De Rossi published in his Bulletino, p. 71, 
a drawing made by Minervini (Fig. 1) of a graffito which had been 
found in 1862 traced in charcoal on the wall of a room in a Pompeian 
house. Since the word HRISTIAN or CHRISTIAN was unmis- 
takable, it was at once realized that the inscription was the earliest 
non-Christian reference to the Christian religion, and many efforts 
have been made to decipher it. An account of them, with refer- 


V 
ANRIA 
ADIA 
Bevic Cavol 


Figure 1. Pompetan GrarFrito (De Rossi, Bull., 1864, p. 71) 


ences to the literature, will be found in Dom Le Clereq’s article 
Graffites in D.A.C.L., VI, 1482-4. Dom Le Clercq thinks De Rossi’s 
interpretation is still the best, although far from satisfactory, Audi 
Christianos sevos o(l)ores, “Hear the Christians, the fierce swans.”’ 
No attempt is made to translate the other words. 

At the time of De Rossi’s publication the original had been totally 
erased. Two drawings had been made, the first by Kiessling, the 
second by Minervini. Zangemeister (C.J.L., IV, Tab. XVI) gives 
both, but in his text (No. 679) prefers Kiessling’s, perhaps because 
it has somewhat more resemblance to Latin. The two agree in the 
first two lines, and these lines contain two words which make sense 
if taken as Aramaic. Minervini’s copy of the remaining lines, 
taken as Aramaic, makes sense which develops and completes the 
meaning of the first two, while Kiessling’s does not. Moreover, 
the text thus completed not only makes against the Christians a 
charge which we know from other sources to have been made against 
them, but is alsoin keeping with other graffiti found in the same 
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room. There is, then, good ground for accepting Minervini’s copy as 
in the main trustworthy, although not as necessarily correct in all 
details. 


Text: 
vina 
aaria 
rdia .a. Vv 
dee vigGav dichristianos 
Slivoso onis 
X ive p. (?) p. (?) 


bind ahrdya rédia A. 


vd ec vigGav di Christianos Christianos 133 p*nts 


udhék bé-gav di Christianos 


s il Vvoso onis esi ue 


Seyythbasa Enis kishdk 


» 9 


p. p. 
Populo (?) Pompetano (?) 


‘A strange mind has driven A. and he has pressed in among the 
Christians who make a man a prisoner as a laughing-stock [to the 
people of Pompeii? ).”’ 

Notes on text: 

aaria: i.e. ahdryd for the traditional ahdrayd. In the Yemen pointing the 
“snatched” vowel following a guttural is often omitted (Dalman, Grammatik des 
J iidisch-Palistinischen Aramédisch, 2te Aufl. (1905), p. 93 f.) giving ahraéyad, which 
I have adopted as the representative of tradition. Transposition of the r and the 
adjacent vowel occurs also in II, *‘torge’’ for térégik and in V, “tiherb”’ for ahréb. 

rdia: The first letter I take as r, not as p. The two are often difficult to dis- 
tinguish, but the upper stroke of both should be over the top of the shaft or near 
it, not below it, as here. An example of an r exactly like this one will, however, 
be found in Van Hoesen, Roman Cursive Writing, Princeton Univ. Press, 1915, 
Table B, sixth r, taken from the lead tablets. 

The verb is pf. 3. s. f. agreeing with bina. In the Palestinian dialect it would 
end in -at, in the Babylonian in -d@, but in each the form proper to the other oc- 
casionally occurs (Dalman, p. 254, §60, 1; Levias, Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom 
contained in the Babylonian Talmud (1900), §200). For the use of the intransitive 
form of the perfect with transitive meaning and of the transitive with intransitive 
meaning see Dalman, p. 249, §59, 1; 337, §72, 2. Levias, §531. Gen. 25, 28, O, 
JI; Ex. 34, 28,0. Levias refers (§536d) to an illustration which provides a close 
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parallel both in form and in meaning to “rdia’’: bShab. 26a2, hahi hdmdatd dahdwat 
séni’a lah lékallétah, ‘The mother-in-law who hated her daughter-in-law.”’ (For 
the compound tense, as in Syriac, see Dalman, p. 257, 6.) 

dec: The first character is a monogram of which the second element is an e. 
The first may be read either as b or as d, the one having been corrected into the 
other. The writer probably first made a D with an incurve on the right for the 
crossbar of the E; then, observing that his D might be read as B, he flattened out 
the curve somewhat. The last letter may be either C or O. The context shows 
some verb of motion is needed, and dzhék suits both text and context. But the 
reading is uncertain and a better suggestion may be forthcoming. 

vigGav: The capital G probably marks the beginning of the noun, an anticipa- 
tion of modern usage. The doubling of the g is due to analogy with miggav. 

siivoso: The late Hebrew relative Sé- followed by a doubled consonant is not 
used in Aramaic; its presence here must be explained as a survival of Hebrew in- 
fluence in the Aramaic of Palestine. According to Dalman (pp. 85-6), the 
sequence déyi-, léyi-, etc., usually pronounced di7-, /7-, etc., was pronounced by the 
Yemenite Jews dii-, lii-, etc., which seems to be the pronunciation here indicated 
for Séyyi-. yihbisa for yihbéSi has many parallels (Levias, §251, 2; Speiser, Sec- 
ondary Developments in Semitic Phonology in Am. Jour. of the Semitic Languages, 
42 (1926), p. 159). The final 6 for @ in the 3. pl. m. of the strong verb is not rec- 
ognized by tradition, although I have seen one occurrence of it in the Targums 
Gen. 42, 8, O, JI, wé-inniin la istémdd‘dhi, “and they did not know him.” It 
occurs also in an impf. in No. V. “‘icto’’. It is, however, not surprising in view of 
the hesitation of tradition between these two sounds in the pronunciation of many 
words. So also of 6 and @ in the second syllable of the imperfect; according to 
Dalrhan (p. 267) 6, as here, is the more common in the Yemenite pointing, but 
both are used indiscriminately. Minervini’s drawing suggests that the letters 
were first made as u’s and were then changed into o’s by putting bows over the 
tops. The impf. here is that of the generalized assertion. 

onis: Compare ‘“(o?)nis” in No. V. Tradition preserves several pronuncia- 
tions of this word, iniS, nds, nas, but I know of no example of 

Xiuc: Of the third letter only two fragments remain, but they seem to be the 
arms of a V. The “X” cannot be a cross, as all early crosses are of the T form. 
‘“‘Xiue”’ illustrates the variations which existed, before usage had become crys- 
tallized, in the pronunciation of two vowelless consonants; kshik is here 
pronounced ksihik, but the grammarians finally decided upon kishik or kishok. 

Séwa is given the least duration possible, for in three words it is ignored al- 
together, ‘“‘rdia,’”’ ‘‘udhec,” “csihuc.” 

P (?) P (?): The last two letters, which are marked as abbreviations, can be 
nothing but L. L., for which I can find no meaning. But if one could suppose 
that Minervini has unduly prolonged the left hand strokes upward, one 
would have P. P., which might be taken as Populo Pompeiano and would make 


excellent sense. 


Notes on the translation: 


bina aaria: The phrase bind ahrayd, a “strange” or “alien” understanding or 
mind is not old Semitic; there one would have “heart” or “spirit,” e.g. Num. 
14, 24 [Caleb will enter the land], “because another (Targ. dhdrz) spirit was with 
him,” and 1 Sam. 10, 9 [When Saul met the prophets], ““God gave him another 
heart.’”’ But in later times the mental faculties were distinguished from the 
organs in which they were situated, e.g., bBer. 10a the chest is called “the place of 
bind.”” And among Christians (Apocryphal Acts, ed. Wright, I, p. 194; Tis- 


chendorf and Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha=A.A.A., Ul, 1, p. 61) 


| 
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[the inhabitants of the city gave the stranger] ‘‘a cup mixed with magic, and as 
soon as he drank of that cup his heart was changed and he lost his mind and ac- 
quired the heart of a beast.’”” Here the older and the more modern terminology 
are used side by side. Usually the names of the mental functions are used; see 
e.g. bind, da‘at, madda‘ in Levy and Jastrow and the section on mental diseases in 
Preuss, Biblische Talmudische Medicin (Berlin, 1911), pp. 356-69. <A frequent 
term for mental derangement is to “lose one’s mind” (e.g. Ben Sira, ed. Peters, 
3, 13), or to “change one’s mind” (e.g. of old men, bShab. 152a, middle). Since 
the writer of the inscription obviously knows Latin the phrase may reflect the 
Latin aliena mens, of which it would be a close translation. 

siivoso: The verb hébas’ or héva’ properly means “to confine,” “imprison,” 
and hence is not equivalent to dsar, which is the technical term for binding by a 
magic spell. The writer is thinking of the Christian converts spending long hours 
listening to their “apostle” or missionary in the small room in which he is writing, 
the same spectacle which inspired another graffito found in the same room (De 
Rossi, l.c.; C.I.L. IV, No. 2016, Tab. XVI, 12): 


MULUS HIC MUSCELLAS DOCUIT. 

The eager hearers crowding about their teacher suggest to the writer a swarm of 
little flies drawn by some inexplicable attraction to an offensive mule. Two repre- 
sentations of Christian teachers as mules, with references to the literature, will 
be found in D.A.C.L., I, figures 586, 587, and in the Acts of Judas Thomas 
there are many allusions to the Apostle’s custom of spending his time indoors, re- 
ceiving all who wished to come and often holding them all day long by the charm 
of his words. 


Commentary: 

The best illustrations of the writer’s sentiments towards the 
Christian missionaries, of which the inscription gives a glimpse, are 
afforded by the apocryphal acts. The charm which the preaching 
of the new religion exerted upon the minds of multitudes, was, to 
those not affected by it, obviously the work of magic; the apostles 
were wizards who cast a spell upon their hearers, depriving them of 
the use of their understanding and forcing them to believe prepos- 
terous absurdities. Thus, while Paul was preaching in the house of 
Onesiphorus (A.A.A., I, p. 240 sq.) a maiden named Thecla sat at 
the window of an adjacent house and listened to him for three days 
and three nights without rising from the window either to eat or to 
drink, so that her mother marvelled 

how such a maiden’s modesty is by 
violence beset (xaXera@s évoxXeira). ... My daughter like a spider in the 
window is bound by his words, and is overcome by a novel desire and a terrible 
passion (rae deve), for she is so intent upon the things he talks about that 


she, a maiden, is kept prisoner (drevifer yap rots Neyouévats bx’ abrod Kai éadwrat 
mwap0évos). 

In the Acts of Judas Thomas, Karish, husband of the beautiful 
Mygdonia, assumes as a matter of course that his wife has been 
bewitched. The story is too long even to be summarized, but a 
few passages will suffice to show his point of view (Wright, I, p. 


263 sq.): 
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Be not led away by foolish and rambling talk, nor yet by those spells of magic 


which thou hast heard he does by the Name of his god. . . . This foreigner’s 
magic. ... By compulsion he controls and casts into the depths those high in 
place. . . . Mygdonia, whose reason he has taken away. ... Her face was 


quivering and her clothes rent and she was like a mad woman because of Judas. 
ea Why hast thou become a laughing-stock (gihka) throughout the whole 
country. 


In these few quotations all the ideas of the Pompeian inscription 
find expression. A disturbance of mind imposed by magic from 
without destroys the victim’s power of judgment and binds his will, 
so that he is forced to seek the magician’s company and to believe 
his nonsense, thus virtually becoming his prisoner and a laughing- 
stock to all that know him. 

No. II. Another graffito from Pompeii will be found in C_J.L., 
IV, No. 760, Tab. XVI, 5. The first, second and fourth lines are 
Latin and are intelligible. The third line, no longer visible when 
the facsimile was made, is given as: TCLOfTORGC, which, if one 
tries to pronounce it, proves to be nearly identical in sound with the 
Aramaic words 


The only important difference is the transposition of the r and a, 
TORG- for térég- (see note on I, ‘“aaria’’). The pronominal suffix 
is feminine, the verb masculine, but in Talmudic Aramaic could be 
addressed to a woman (Levias, §234), as is the remainder of the 
inscription. The meaning of the words is in perfect accord with 
that of the other lines, but their obscenity prevents discussion. 
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(42) Styger, P.: Das Apostelmonument, etc. Rome, 1924. 
(43) Chéramy, H.: Saint Sebastian hors les murs, Paris, 1925, pp. 85. (Nos. 


42 and 43 are popular summaries, illustrated.) 

Nos. III, IV, V. Introduction. The ancient church now known 
by the name of San Sebastiano, at the third milestone of the Ap- 
pian Way, has been for more than fifteen centuries associated in the 
minds of Roman Christians with the names of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. In the fourth century Pope Damasus (366-384), the first 
of Christian archaeologists, set up there an inscription which his 
successors in that field have found to be a riddle worthy of the 
Sphinx: 

‘Here thou shouldst know the saints beforetime dwelt, 
Whoe’er dost ask the names of Peter and of Paul. 
Frankly we grant the disciples the Orient sent, 

Christ by merit of blood they followed through the stars, 
Bound for the celestial haven, the realm of the devout : 
Rome had the better right her townsmen to defend: 
Thus, O new constellations, your praises Damasus tells.’’ ! 

Damasus’ words in their obvious sense allude to a conflict of 
claims between the Roman Church and some other persons over the 
possession, literally or figuratively, of Peter and Paul. The rival 
claim is based upon the fact that the Apostles were Orientals, and 
it therefore must have been asserted by Orientals; Rome concedes 
it but declares her claim superior on the ground that by shedding 
their blood on Roman soil they had become Roman citizens. 

More, but not always consistent, details are supplied by the 
apocryphal acts of the fifth or sixth century (A.A.A., I, 118-222). 
The Martyrdom of Peter and Paul exists in a Greek (1) and a Latin 
(2) version, which differ slightly, while the Acts of Peter and Paul 
(3) exists in Greek only. The chief incidents related in (1) are as 
follows, with the variants of (2) and (3) added in brackets: 

Certain pious men from the regions of the East [2, Greeks; 3, 
Orientals] wished to snatch away (dapraca) the relics (AeWava) 
of the saints [2, took the bodies to carry them to the East; 3, lifted 
the bodies ete.]. A great earthquake [1, 2, 3] alarmed the citizens 
who ran and caught them [2 and 3 (add); at a place called “ad 
Catacumbas”’ at the third milestone]. The Romans put and kept 
the bodies three miles from the city one year and seven months 

1 Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes 
Nomina quisque Petri pariter Paulique requiris 
Discipulos oriens misit quod sponte fatemur 
Sanguinis ob meritum Christumque per astra secuti 
Aetherios petiere sinus regnaque piorum 
Roma suos potius meruit defendere cives 
Haec Damasus vestras referat nova sidera laudes. 

Translation of the first two lines by Archbishop Benson, Cyprian (1897), p. 484. 
Sidera, properly “constellations,” but also in late Latin “‘stars’’ and perhaps so 
to be taken here. 
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[2, the bodies were kept there one year and seven months (and so 
also 3, with) six (months for seven)], until they built the place where 
they could put them [(so also 3; 2, has,) where they had been put 
(fuerunt posita).| All assembled they put them in the place built 
for them [2; 3, thither the bodies were recalled and put, St. Peter’s 
in the Vatican at the Naumachia, St. Paul’s on the Ostian Way at 
the second milestone]. 

A fourth source is the Syriac martyrdom of Sharbil (Cureton, 
Antient Syriac Documents p. 61). The event is placed in the time 
of Pope Fabian (236-51). The excessive number of foreigners in 
Rome caused the Praetor to expel them; they demanded and received 
permission to take with them the bodies of their dead and began to 
remove the bodies of the two Apostles. The Romans objected but 
finally consented. An earthquake interrupted their sacriligious 
attempt and they relinquished it. There is no reference to the 
hiding-place ad Catacumbas. 

Gregory the Great (Epist. 30, Lib. 1V. P. L. Tom. 77, col. 703) 
knows a similar tale, at the end of the sixth century. Christians 
from the Orient claimed the bodies as being those of their fellow- 
citizens and placed them ad Catacumbas. When they were about 
to remove them thence a thunderstorm so frightened them that 
they allowed the bodies to be placed “where they now are.’”! 

These traditions are in part confirmed by the ritual practice of 
the Roman Church. In the official list of the days and places 
appointed for the celebration of the burials of the bishops of Rome, 
a list which in its earliest form goes back to the early fourth cen- 
tury, the 29th of June is named as the day of Peter and Paul, the 
Vatican, the Ostian Way and ad Catacwmbas as the places, and the 
date is added Tusco et Basso conss., i.e. A.D. 258, which is supposed 
to be the year of the burial ad Catacumbas. The oldest text con- 
nects Peter only with this spot, but the omission of Paul’s name is 
quite certainly due to MS. corruption. The various attempts at 
reconciling the different texts will be found in the literature. 

Dr. Styger has proved (No. 10) that throughout the middle ages 
the Memoria A postolorum was believed to be under the floor of the 
church. In the thirteenth century a rival tradition appeared which 
placed it in the so-called “Platonia,” a large, partly subterranean 
chamber situated outside the apse of the church, and in the seven- 
teenth century this later tradition completely displaced the older 
one. 

In 1893 an investigation conducted by Mgr. de Waal revealed 
the fact that about a.p. 400 a martyr named Quirinus had been 
buried in the Platonia, and he came to the conclusion that the 
Platonia had been constructed at that time and consequently could 

1 All these sources will be found assembled in Dr. Styger’s paper, No. 10. 
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have had no connection with the burial of the Apostles 140 years 
earlier. 

A flood of new light has been thrown upon the problem by the 
excavations which have been made under the church of San Sebas- 
tiano during the last eleven years. In February 1915 Mgr. de 
Waal, on behalf of the Pontificia Commissione di Archaeologia Cris- 
tiana, entrusted the work of excavation to Dr. Paul Styger and Don 
Onorio Fasiolo, who conducted them with the constant assistance 
of Fra Damiano Pinna of the adjacent house of the Franciscan 
Friars, who has devoted much of his life to the study of the church 
which he serves. The results of this work will be found in Nos. 9, 
10, 11 and 21. In 1916 the Italian Government took over the 
investigation. The late Prof. Francesco Fornari conducted it in 
1916 and 1917; after his death it was resumed in 1919 by Prof. 
Gioacchino Mancini, who has published the results in No. 33. 

The excavations have revealed three building periods, the first 
extending from about a.p. 50 to 260, the second beginning soon 
after 260, the third, in which the church was erected, beginning 
prior to 356. On the site now occupied by the church there was 
originally a small ravine in the hillside at right angles to the Via 
Appia, the left margin of which, viewed from the road, was much 
lower than the right, so that the latter presented the appearance of 
a small cliff about thirty feet high. The position of this right 
margin is within and approximately parallel to the right wall of the 
church. About the middle of the first century a row of columbaria 
was built along the top of the cliff (Fig. 2, 1-8); fifty years or so 
later three large tombs (Fig. 3) were cut in the rock walls at the 
foot of the cliff (Fig. 2, E, CD, B), each with chambers on two levels 
connected by stairs and decorated in the best style of the period 
with fresco paintings and reliefs in plaster. Near the tombs and 
also outside the apse of the church were some buildings of the second 
century, also adorned with frescoes. The tombs were designed 
originally for the reception of the ashes of the dead, but, during the 
second century, both they and the columbaria were adapted to 
inhumation. In the face of the cliff, to the right of the tomb marked 
E, were several loculi of which two were certainly the graves of 
Christians. One bore the anchor and the cross; the other was in- 
scribed: améxectrac Oeovdn, eboeBns, tpacia, ceuvy, kai Kad} 
coh te Gua. “Here is laid away Theonoé, a religious girl, gentle, 
demure, and pretty and clever too.”” The word dréxera, deposita 
est, is a peculiarly Christian term (see p. 307) and the adjectives 
also are strongly suggestive of Christianity. These burials are 
probably of the third century. 

It is known that close by, probably across the road, there was in 
the second and third centuries a post of the Peregrini or “ Foreign 
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Legion,’ also known as Frumentarii, a corps which served as the 
Emperor’s personal agents or secret police, stationed here, no doubt, 
to keep an eye on the foreigners travelling to and from the city along 
the Appian Way and on the Jews and other Orientals settled in the 
neighborhood. ! 

About the middle of the third century the entire site came into 
Christian hands and was completely transformed at considerable 
expense. Since the spot was situated directly under the windows 
of the secret police, the work must have been carried on with the 


> 


FicuRE 3. Fagape or Tomss oN First LEVEL, BEFORE CLEARANCE OF AREA. 
(Mancini, op. cit., Tav. IX) 


full knowledge and consent of the Government, probably not long 
after Gallienus restored to the Christians their churches and cem- 
eteries in 261 (Euseb. Hist., VII, 13), and perhaps through the 
influence of his wife, who is supposed to have been a Christian (Ben- 
son, Cyprian, pp. 300, 304). The ravine was filled with earth, effec- 
tually burying the tombs and the greater part of the buildings. A 
court (indicated by Mancini in Fig. 2 by the letter E which I have 
used for the tomb beneath it) was laid out over the tombs; it was of 
irregular trapezoidal shape, partly paved with large tiles (Fig. 4) 
and provided with a roof supported by the columns 7 and |. Ac- 
cording to Styger’s description (No. 21, pp. 93-4) the niche, marked 


f in fig. 2, apparently intended for a statue, was in one wall of the 


court, but Mancini’s plan seems to put it outside. Between the 


1 The post is known from inscriptions, C./.L., VI, 230, 3329. See also Ruggiero, 
Dict. Epigrafico, U1, p. 222 s.v. Frumentarius, and R. Cagnat in Daremberg and 
Saglio, Dict. d. Ant., s.v. Peregrini and Frumentarius. 
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court and the road, on a level about four feet higher than the court, 
was erected a species of loggia (Figs. 5, 6, 7) with its back toward the 
road and the opposite side open toward the court. The rear wall 
was plastered and adorned with frescoes. This building has been 
named by Styger the “‘triclia.”” About 200 invocations to Peter 


FIGURE 4, Court ON Seconp LEVEL (Mancini, op. cit., fig. 15) 


and Paul found scratched on the plaster, with allusions to the re- 
frigeria or funerary feasts there celebrated, prove that this was for 
many years a place where Christians met to commemorate the 


Apostles. 


Figure 5. Trictia Reconstructep (Styger, &. Y. S. 1915, p. 155) 


Funerary feasts were a survival of paganism, and, as they were 
frequently the occasion of drunkenness and other scandals, the 
Church tried during the fourth century to suppress them (see Nos. 
12 and 26). Probably in pursuit of this policy, the triclia and court 
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were destroyed, the site was again filled in with earth and a church 
erected over it in honor of the Apostles Peter and Paul, which at a 
later date was dedicated to St. Sebastian. 

Dr. Styger discovered that from the fourth to the seventh cen- 
turies the entire area beneath the pavement of the church had been 
used as a cemetery. The tombs were crowded closely together, 
sometimes placed one above the other, and many tombs had been 
used for more than one interment. In the nave alone, of which 
about three fourths has been excavated, more than 200 tombs were 
found. The covering slab of one which was still intact bore the 
date 356 (or 357), and, since it was still in its original position as 
one of the paving slabs of the floor, the church must have been 
built still earlier. The church and the tombs constitute the third 
and latest building level. 


Figure 6. Rear WALL or Triciia (Styger, op. cit., Tav. III) 


The second level, that of the court and triclia, was found by 
Styger at depths varying from about six to about ten feet beneath 
the pavement of the church. The graffiti of the triclia proved that 
for many years before the building of the church an intimate asso- 
ciation between this spot and the memory of the apostles Peter 
and Paul had existed in the minds of the Christians of Rome. 

The area in front of the rock-cut tombs on the first level was dis- 
covered by Mancini about 22 feet beneath the court, about 30 feet 
beneath the church. The lowest chamber of the tombs lay about 
14 feet deeper. Epitaphs found on this level proved that for many 
years, probably for the better part of a century, perhaps longer, 
Christians had owned these tombs, or at least some of them, and 
had there buried their dead. Yet no evidence whatever was dis- 
covered indicating an association between this spot and Peter and 
Paul. 
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The significance of this fact should be well considered. The few 
square yards of area afforded by the triclia wall was literally covered 
with invocations of the Apostles, jammed together and often written 
one over another; the scanty fragments of plaster recovered yielded 
more than 200 such inscriptions. Yet the broad expanse of plas- 
tered walls in the spacious tombs beneath bore not so much as one. 

The “argument from silence’’ very seldom possesses any signifi- 
cance and | am reluctant to use it. But in this case it is foreed upon 
one. How can the facts be explained except upon the assumption 
that between the periods represented by the first and the second 
levels something had happened which established an association 
between the place called ad Catacumbas and the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, an association which had not existed before? And what 


Figure 7. Tricita, Looxkinc Towarps Court (Styger, op. cit., 
Tav. II) 


plausible reason can now be alleged for denying that the event in 
question was that described by early tradition and confirmed by 
the weighty testimony of Damasus, a man by no means disposed to 
accept tradition without question, namely the translation to that 
spot for a short time of the relics believed by the Roman Church 
to be those of Peter and Paul? 

Upon this conclusion the majority of archaeologists who have 
studied the question seem to be agreed, although many differences 
of opinion still exist as to when and why the bodies were taken there. 
Those that still refuse to be convinced by the new evidence strive 
to put upon it some other than the obvious interpretation, and 
maintain that they “are entitled at least to the benefit of the doubt.” 
But upon one point there is very general consent; the majority of the 
Catholic Right will accept, not less confidently than the Modernist 
Left, the dictum concisely stated by one of our most competent 
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scholars: ‘“‘ The legend of the oriental thieves is out of the question.” 
And in that dictum I also would have concurred at any time since | 
first began to study this question, now some eighteen years ago, until 
I happened upon and translated the three following Aramaic 
inscriptions. 

In the débris filling one of the rooms (Fig. 2 C) of the Roman 
structure built over Tomb CD, Mancini found a terracotta group 
(Fig. 8) measuring 12 em. in height and 8 em. in width, bearing upon 
the back the maker’s stamp LVCL.! 

Inscriptions had been scratched on both front and back in Latin 
letters, cursive and capital. That on the back (Fig. 9) reads: 


Figure 8. Trerracotra Group (Mancini, op. cit., fig. 12) 


Ego coacta Pecoris “Under compulsion, I, Pecoris, 

Peculi Tuli Eufrates [slave-girl] of Peculium, [son] of Julius 
Euphrates 

et Maniliae Bictorias and Manilia Victoria, 

hos ego ubicumque deposuii them I have laid away anywhere.”’ 

Notes: 


That ‘“Peculi” is the name of the child may be inferred from the fact that 
“Peculio” is written on the breast of the female figure to the right of that of the 

‘Two other objects of the same make are known, a lamp (C./.L., XV, No. 
6526) and a small group representing two comic actors (C.J.L., XV, No. 6143; 
Benndorf and Schoene, Antike Bildwerke d. Lateran. Mus., p. 404, No. 662), but 
neither seems to have been published. 
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child. The nominative might be ‘Peculius” or “Peculium,” but the latter, 
“Little Treasure’ would be a suitable pet name for a child,—a suggestion which 
I owe to my friend Prof. R. G. Kent. To him also I owe the translation above 
adopted which implies that Pecoris was in some special sense the child’s slave, 
probably his nurse. 

“ Bictorias’’: A Greek genitive of a Latin word in apposition with a Latin word 
in the Latin genitive is surprising, but the last letter is identical in form with 
Pecoris’ other s’s and does not resemble her e’s. 

“deposuii,” could be read “deposue,”’ but the double i is probably used here, 
as in her Aramaic inscription, to indicate the long vowel. 


Commentary: 

One may gather from Pecoris’ language that she feels the burial 
she has given her master, mistress and their child had not been what 
she would have wished it to be. She has laid them away “any- 
where,” i.e. anywhere she could, not in a suitable tomb, and she 
has done so “under compulsion”’ of circumstances. 


ICO 


Vii 


FicurE 9. Latin INscrIpTION ON Back or Group (Mancini, op. cit., fig. 14) 


Mancini describes (No. 33, p. 47) an obviously hasty and un- 
authorized burial which had been made within a few yards of the 
spot where Pecoris’ inscription was found, but he does not connect 
it with the burial of which Pecoris speaks. On the cement-covered 
area in front of the three rock cut tombs he found alcuni scheletri, 
but he specifically mentions two only, lying side by side with their 
heads towards the east. Upon these bodies earth had been heaped 
to a height of about five feet, completely blocking the entrances of 
Tombs E and CD. The owners of the tombs, strange to say, 
respected these illegal interments and, in order to restore access to 
their own property, built two short stairs leading from the new to the 
old level. -In Figure 7, part of the earth-filling still remains in 
place and one can seé the position of the new stair leading down to 
the threshold of the midmost tomb, CD.! 

In constructing the stair into Tomb E bricks were used of the 

1 The letters E, CD, B in Figure 2 are used by Mancini to designate the court 
and some rooms of the Roman building, to which I need not refer. The tombs 
which he terms respectively X, Y and Z, are outlined in the plan (Fig. 2) by faint 
dotted lines. 
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reign of Hadrian. Again, the building of the stair shows that the 
owners of the two tombs expected them to continue in use for some 
time. I shall show later (p. 321) that Tomb E was probably filled 
and no longer used about the year 200, while Tomb CD remained in 
use until the middle of the third century. The probable date of 
the interments is then the second half of the second century. 

The lettering of Pecoris’ inscription contains a mixture of early and 
late forms which gives no definite indication of date. The word 
deposui, however, is of significance. It was used of burial by Chris- 
tians only and did not become customary upon epitaphs in Rome 
until after the middle of the third century (see Le Clereq’s article in 
D.A.C.L., TV, 668-73). But the idea must have been current and 


HA LIQ. 


nee INTIATILCONSVE 
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Ficure 10. Aramaic INSCRIPTION ON FRONT oF Group (Mancini, op. cit., fig. 13) 


the term generally intelligible long before it came into funerary 
usage. Tertullian, for example, says (de resurr. carnis, 27; II, 
p. 502 Oehler): 

“““My people, enter ye into the larders (cellas promas) for a little until my anger 
passes away’ (Isaiah, 26, 20). The ‘larders’ would be the sepulchres in which 
they will have to rest awhile. ... Why did he use the word ‘larders’ .. . if 
not because meat is kept in larders salted and laid away for use (reposita), thence 
to be withdrawn in due time? For our bodies likewise are treated with spices 
(condimentis) and put away (sequestrantur) for burial in mausolea and in graves, 
thence to issue forth when the Lord commands.” 

It would have been possible for Pecoris to use the word in a 
semi-private expression of grief long beforeit cameinto formal usage. 

Pecoris’ inscription, then, may also belong to the latter half of 
the second century, and there is no chronological difficulty in sup- 
posing that she is referring to the interments which Mancini found. 
It remains to be ascertained, however, whether the two skeletons 
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were those of a man and a woman, and whether the phrase ‘‘some 
skeletons”’ includes other bones which might have been those of the 
child Peculium,—points upon which Mancini gives no information. 


No. III. The inscription on the front of the group (Fig. 10), 
also written by Pecoris in Latin letters, is the third of the Aramaic 
inscriptions which I am discussing. 

The text runs as follows: 

comodoisti 

nonqumbe 

pvinter 
pecvlio 
illentirteconsvf 
nliincognosevntfienii lo 
evfrates ivlivs 
maniliabictoria 

The word ‘“ Peculio”’ does not belong to the inscription proper; 
it is written close to the figure of the child and is intended to signify 
that the child’s image in the group is dedicated to (or is a portrait 
of ?) the dead child Peculium. The remainder is Aramaic and 
should be divided into words as follows: 


kémoé dé-isténin 
bepu inter S illen 
béfah yintér S illén 
tirtecon suf niiin cognoscunt 


tartéhin sdf nihin cognoscunt 
fie nii lo 

pik nih lon 

eufrates iulius 

Euphrates Julius 

manilia bictoria 

Manilia Victoria 
“When they were changed, they arose; in the wind the Name 
will guard them; both of them finally know comforts; departed, at 
rest are Euphrates Julius, Manilia Victoria.”’ 


Notes on the text: 

Kiimez is pronounced as 6 (see p. 290). Séwi mobile is written é in “ bepu”’; in 
‘‘co-" it takes its color from the following vowel, like the “snatched ”’ vowels of 
Hebrew; in ‘‘do-” and “-ti-” its quality is that of the preceding vowel. Daghesh 
forte is recognized in its single occurrence, “illen’’; daghesh lene is recognized in 
case of p and f only, “ bepu,”’ “suf,”’ “ fic,”’ but not in accord with traditional rules. 
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como do-: kéméd or kémé dé- are the regular words for ‘“‘ when” in Samaritan, 
kad in Judaean. For example in Genesis and Exodus the Hebrew kadSer occurs 
in the sense of ‘“‘when”’ 16 times, for which in every instance Onkelos has kad, 
** Jonathan” has kad 11 times and kémé dé- only twice, but the Samaritan Targum 
has kémé or kémé dé- 13 times and kad only thrice. 

istinon: isténdn is regular Galilaean, the Judaean would be isténi’a, but the 
Galilaean form also occurs in the Targums (Dalman, pp. 338, 344). Petermann 
does not quote this form for the Samaritan perfect. 

qum: The first letter was first written as c and then changed to q, probably 
because it is followed by u and the sequence qu was familiar in Latin. So in 
No. V one has “uqu” for ucu. That it is not intended to suggest the peculiar 
guttural quality of Kdph is shown by “fic,’’ where Koph is written with a c. 

The dropping of the Pe ‘al pf. 3. pl. m. ending -d occurs (with modification of 
the preceding vowel to -i-) in the Babylonian dialect (Levias §§231, 246d, 486c, 
e.g. kim, zal for kdmia, zalai) but is not recognized by tradition for Palestinian. 
Dalman, however, holds that, while it was pronounced in Galilaean, it was 
dropped in Judaean (pp. 95, 255). 

inter: For yintér. The y merges into the vowel, a pronunciation recognized 
by tradition in Syriac and in some words of Palestinian Aramaic. So Jerome 
transcribes yi- and ye- as i- (Dalman, p. 63). 

Galilaean would have yitiar, but in Judaean r does not change a preceding 
vowel to a, nor is n always assimilated (Dalman, p. 291). 

S: The large S between the lines must be an abbreviation for the subject of 
“inter.” Among the words represented by the initial § in later times is md 
(Hindler-Kahan, Lexicon der Abbreviaturen, 1922, s.l.), ‘The Name,’’ which here 
yields excellent sense. 

tirtecon: is triply irregular: (1) “‘tir-” is closer to the Samaritan fer- than to 
the Judaean tar-. (2) ‘“-con”’ for -hén, probably because the Latin h was ne 
longer pronounced in the second century except in mihi and nihil (ef. tho 
medizval michi and nichil). (3) The numeral is feminine but the suffix masculine; 
it ought to be tarwéhén. For this there is no authority, but a parallel occurs in the 
Targum to Ruth, 1, 19 wé’dzélon tarwéhen “ and they two (Naomi and Ruth) went,” 
in which a masculine stem-form has a feminine suffix. In the later forms of the 
Palestinian dialect, however, a form of “two’’ is found which is spelled TRTY 
(tarté, tirté, terté ?) and is used both with masculine and with feminine nouns 
(Dalman, p. 129, 6), although no example is given of its use with a masculine 
suffix. In view of this evidence for confusion between the masculine and femi- 
nine forms of “two,” I have allowed tarté- to stand, instead of tarvé-, as the 
representative of tradition. 

suf: is used as an adverb in late Palestinian (Dalman, p. 213, 4). 

niiin: The first two 7’s probably represent the long vowel. I do not know 
another example of this word in the plural. 

fic: must be the Pe ‘al passive participle of pak, an alternative form of néfak, 
which is known in late Hebrew but not in Aramaic. 

nii: Pe. pass. pt. of nih; ef. ‘“niiin.” 

lo: Thel- is the ‘dative of agent’’ in the passive construction, common in all 
forms of Aramaic. One may take lé as the bare preposition l@- (cf. dd- for dé- 
above) and construe it with “eufrates.”” I have followed Prof. Montgomery in 
regarding it as a shortened form of léhdn, lén, like the Babylonian léha, which 
sometimes occurs in Palestinian Aramaic (Dalman, p. 203). 

The dialect is Palestinian, and the use of ‘ como do-” for ‘‘when”’ and of “‘tirte-”’ 
for tarte-, suggest Samaritan, but are not conclusive. 
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Commentary: 

The four sentences in the inscription relate four steps in the future 
life of the spirits of the deceased. As soon as they were “ changed” 
by death from the material to the spiritual mode of being they 
“arose’’ and ascended from earth into the “wind” or upper air. 
As they pass through it “the Name” protects them from the dan- 
gers which they there encounter, and “finally’’ their journey ends 
in heaven where they ‘‘know”’ or perceive, become conscious of, 
the “comforts” joys and satisfactions of the heavenly life. Thence- 
forward they have “departed” forever from earth and its troubles 
and are forever ‘‘at rest’’ in the peace and happiness of heaven. 

The belief that the spirit after death ascends to the celestial 
regions is probably of eastern origin. It appeared in Greece about 
the middle of the fifth century before Christ and spread rapidly. 
In the first century of our era it was very generally accepted, not 
only by Jews and the Hellenistic peoples but also in the highest 
circles at Rome. 

The experiences of the spirit in course of its ascent were variously 
imagined in accordance with various conceptions as to the structure 
and inhabitants of the “ meteorological’’ region below the moon and 
of the celestial region above it, but all these theories taught of 
dangers to be encountered and of punishments or purifications to 
be endured. 

Such ideas must have been brought into the Christian Church 
in the minds of the very first Gentile converts. Indeed, even St. 
Paul himself declares that the material body must be “changed” 
before it can “inherit immortality” (1 Cor. 15, 50-52), speaks of 
Christians meeting the Lord “in the air’”’ (1 Thess. 4, 17), and knows 
a “ruler of the realm of the air”’ (Eph. 2, 2), “rulers of this world”’ 
(1 Cor. 2, 6), “ world-rulers of this darkness,”’ “spirits of wickedness 
in the celestial regions,’’ against whom the Christian must battle 
even in this life (Eph. 5, 12). 

A numerous and influential branch of the early Christian Church 
rejected the apostolic tradition, and sought to graft the new religion 
upon the Hellenistic rather than the Jewish stem. They are well 
known as “ Gnostics,’’ and by them these ideas were elaborated into 
details not relevant to the present problem. But some of these 
theories were also widely accepted among the orthodox; Damasus 
himself (p. 295) describes Peter and Paul as “following Christ 
through the stars”’ and as themselves shining as “‘ new constellations” 
in the skies. Perhaps to Damasus this was merely poetic metaphor, 
but to many who read his lines it certainly was much more. 

Among the attractions which drew Christians to the Gnostics 
was the assurance that the Name of Christ, taken in baptism, would 
prove a charm efficacious to repel the evil spirits which assault the 
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spirit during its passage through the “Left’’ (the region between 
earth and moon, filled with water, air and fire), and to guarantee it 
acquittal when it appeared before the terrible Judge whose seat was 
in the “Hebdomad”’ (the realm of the seven planetary Rulers of 
this world). 

A few quotations will illustrate these ideas: 


Hermas, The Sheperd, Sim. 9, 16, 3: “ Before a man bears the Name of the Son of 
God he is dead. But when he receives the seal he puts away mortality and 
receives life. The seal then is the water.” 

Clem. Alex., Excerpta ex Theodoto, 86: “Of the coin brought to him the Lord 
said, not ‘whose property is it?’ but, ‘Whose is the image and the superscription’ 
(Mk. 12, 13; Mt. 22, 15; L. 20, 20). Caesar’s, in order that it might be given to 
him to whom it belonged. So also the believer: through Christ he has the super- 
scription, the Name of God, and the Spirit as the image. Even the irrational 
animals show by a seal to whom each belongs and by the seal it is claimed, so also 
the believing soul after receiving the seal of the Truth bears about ‘the brand- 
marks of Christ’ (Gal. 6, 7).”’ 

Ib. 80: “For when sealed by the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit he cannot 
be seized by any other power, and by three Names is set free from the trinity in 
corruption” (i.e. earth, water and air) “having borne the image of the earthly, 
then he will bear the image of the heavenly’ (1 Cor. 15, 14).” 

Ib. 22 (Theodotus) . . . “that we also, possessing the Name, may not be capght 
and be prevented from entering the Pleroma by the Boundary and the Cross.”’ 


The best parallel to Pecoris’ inscription is supplied by the dying 
prayer of the Apostle in the Greek Acts of Philip the Apostle (A.A.A.., 
II, 2, p. 85; not in the Syriac Acts). It exhibits a curious mixture 
of Hellenistic and orthodox ideas which may be original, but is 
more probably due to orthodox revision. 


‘“Come now Jesus and give me the eternal crown of victory over every hostile 
power and authority, and let not their murky air enwrap me”’ (Pecoris: ‘In the 
wind the Name will guard them’) “that I may pass through the waters of fire”’ 
(read, ‘“‘the waters and the fire’’) “and all the abyss” (the Left). ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ, let not the Enemy find room to accuse me before thy judgment seat ”’ 
(orthodox emendation for ‘‘the judgment seat of the Demiurge’’) “but clothe me 
with thy glorious robe, thy luminous seal which ever shines’”’ (The Name) “until 
I shall pass by all the World-Rulers”’ (the seven planetary spirits) ‘‘and the wicked 
Snake our antagonist” (who is coiled about the world, his tail in his mouth). 
‘““Now therefore Lord Jesus make me to meet thee in the air” (from St. Paul; 
incompatible with the preceding scheme) “granting me the requital wherewith I 
have requited my enemies, and transform the form of my body into angelic glory” 
(Pecoris: “‘When they were changed”’) ‘‘and make me to rest in thy blessedness”’ 
(Pecoris: ‘‘ Finally they know comforts; departed, at rest’’) ‘‘and I shall receive 
from thee the promise thou didst promise thy saints for ever. Amen.” 


Pecoris’ inscription, then, expresses ideas which we know to have 
been current in her age. But her allusions to her beliefs are too 
few to justify calling her a Gnostic. Her opening words, “When 
they were changed, they arose,’’ show that she did not believe 
spirits remain in limbo until the day of resurrection; she thought 
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they ascended to heaven immediately after death.' But this would 
not exclude belief in an ultimate resurrection of the body, and her 
use of the word deposui would seem to imply it. And this was a 
doctrine which the Gnostics generally rejected without qualification. 
No. IV. The fourth inscription (Fig. 11) is found on a loculus in 
Tomb CD, the midmost of the three tombs. The inscription 
proper reads: 
MATAA ET Paula et Xanthias 
KTEI AAAOTAAD MATPEI STE ®HKHPYTN(T] 
qui dadoudas matri suae fecerunt 


Mancini, followed by Marucchi (No. 33, pp. 70; 99, n. 1), supposes 
Paula and Xanthias to be two sisters and reads pide Idadoudas 
(Marucchi, Jaduda), and in my first attempts to interpret the in- 
scription I also followed him. But Professor Kent advises me that 
Xanthias is used as a masculine name only, and I have been unable 


( UATE) is 


Figure 11. Latin anp Aramaic EpitapxH tn Toms CD (Mancini, op. cit., fig. 24) 


to find any authority for taking it as feminine. It would then be 
necessary to read qui, which, by analogy with matrei, must be spelled 
quei, leaving as the foreign name Dadoudas. 

A number of Hebrew and Aramaic names are known which would 
resemble Dadoudas in transcription, and the interpreters usually 
regard the first syllable as equivalent to the Hebrew and Aramaic 
did, dad, “Beloved.” For example: Heb. dédadvahi “Jahve ist 
Freund” (Gesenius). Late Heb. dédni’él (M. Schwab, Vocabulaire 
de V’angelologie in Mém. d. l. Acad. d. Inser. I Sér. T. X. 2e. Part. 
p. 100) “ami de Dieu”’ (but, ibid., DDY’L, Dadé El, “seins de 
Dieu’’). Palmyrene, DD’ (Legrain, Dict. d. noms propres palmy- 
réens, 1886, s.v.) Douda, “‘loué.””. Babylonian Aramaic on a “ Chal- 
daeo-Persian”’ seal DD'LH, which de Vogué renders, ‘‘Summo Deo 
dilectus”’ (C.I.S., No. 107). Syriac, Dddigo‘ or Dadyési‘ which is 
interpreted by Barhebraeus (Payne-Smith, Thes. Syr. s.v.) “ Be- 


” 


loved of Jesus.” 

1 Compare an inscription of the third century (D.A.C.L., III, 2452; VII, 642) 
"lovAeias Ebapéoras ris capt évOade xeirar bai 
rv xai a&yyeduxdv AaBoioa is obpaviov pera 
trav ayelwv HudOn. 
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Analogy, then, would suggest that Dadoudas means “ Beloved of 
Ouda” or “of Oudas.”’ But I can discover no Aramaic name or 
noun which ouda or oudas could plausibly be supposed to represent. 

The syllable da- could, however, represent the genitive particle, 
in which case da-douda-s would be an Aramaic paraphrase of the 
familiar phrase of the Song of Songs “I am my Beloved’s” (dni 
lédédi, 7, 11; ef. also 2, 16 and 6, 3), and would mean, “One who 
belongs to the Beloved.”’ If this be the meaning, it is more than 
probable that Xanthias, and presumably his mother and sister also, 
were Christians. Before the general adoption of the custom of 
infant baptism, converts frequently took at baptism a new name of 
distinctively Christian import such as Renatus, Renobatus, Re- 
demptus, Reparatus, Benedictus, Cyriacus, Quiriacus, Anastasius, 
Quadragesima, Dominica, Deogratias, Servusdei, Fides, Spes, Char- 
itas, Sophia (D.A.C.L., VII, 744-5). The word “ Beloved” is used 
only once in the New Testament as a name of Christ (Eph. 1, 6), 
but is very common in the later literature (e.g. Ascension of Isaiah, 
The Shepherd of Hermas). The idea that Christians belong to 
Christ as slaves to a master is so frequently reiterated and developed 
in Christian thought from St. Paul onwards that it scarcely needs 
illustration; if it does the passages quoted on p. 311 will supply it. 

The inference that this is a Christian grave is confirmed, con- 
clusively I think, by two other inscriptions found within a few feet 
of it. In the adjacent chamber, traced on the wall while the plaster 
was still fresh, is the Christian symbol ITXOTZ, a combination of 
ix#is with the T-shaped cross, and upon a loculus in the short 
passage-way connecting the two chambers are the words ENOA 
KEITAI ITAPOBNOZ® (No. 33, pp. 69-70), which could searcely be 
other than Christian. 

On the upper left corner of the loculus which bears the inscription 
of Paula and Xanthias is a large ivy leaf and an inscription of three 
short lines written in Greek letters but in the Aramaic language. 
For the first line I trust to Mancini’s transcription, as it is not 
legible in the reproduction. The fourth letter of the second line, 
which could be either E or =, I take as E, Mancini as 2. 


MAN man tistéwé 
TOTE IIAP parnis 
NQz 


One would expect a relative after the indefinite antecedent man, 
i.e. man dé-. I have, however, seen the same omission in Syriac 
(unless it be a mere textual blunder) in the Epistle of Mara bar 
Serapion (Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, pp. 43-4, Syr.): aik déman 
lazban zé air, ‘‘as one [who exists] for a short time.” 

The verb tistéwé is Ithpé‘al imperfect, and must be either 3. s. f. 
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or 2.s.m. The latter is not possible with man preceding; the sub- 
ject referred to by man must be the anonymous mother of Paula 
and Xanthias. The verb séwd, séwi means ‘to be like,” hence 
“to be equal,” “level,” “on a par with,” “worthy,” with various 
derived senses. The Ithpe‘dl, in Syriac, means “to be like, equal, 
worthy,” ete., but in Aramaic is recognized by Jastrow only in 
derived senses and as equivalent to Ithpa‘al. If, however, it be 
taken as meaning ‘‘ One [who] will be” or ‘‘ would be”’ or, simply, as 
the generalized imperfect, ‘“‘is,” ‘worthy,’ the phrase yields good 
and eminently appropriate sense, for it is the precise equivalent of 
the benemerenti which was for centuries a term of frequent occurrence 
on epitaphs. 

Parnis or pirnis properly means “food,” “nourishment,” but 
it also is a suitable translation of a funerary formula, namely, the 
Christian term refrigerium, which, although it is supposed to refer, 
when occurring on epitaphs, to the refreshment of heaven, was 
associated in the popular mind with feasting. In the graffiti of 
the triclia it is the regular term for the funerary feasts there cele- 
brated in honor of Peter and Paul, e.g. Petro et Paulo Tomius Coelius 
Refrigerium feci. Father Grossi Gondi, 8. J., who has published 
two thorough studies of the subject (Nos. 12 and 26), shows that, 
although the word does not occur in inscriptions of earlier date than 
these, it is found in Christian literature as early as 200 and is an ex- 
clusively Christian term. It therefore still further confirms the 
inference that Paula and Xanthias were Christians. 

Brief as the inscription of Paula and Xanthias is and unimportant 
as regards its content, its significance is by no means inconsiderable, 
for it proves that one element in the “legend of the oriental thieves’”’ 
is a historical fact. At least one oriental family possessed the 
right of burial in the midmost tomb ad Catacumbas, therefore had 
access to that tomb and could have concealed stolen property 
there, which the legend represents the tomb-robbers as doing. In 
the second place, there remains no good reason for doubting that 
Damasus is alluding to a story similar to that told in the fifth 
century Martyrdoms. In the third place, since, when Damasus 
wrote, the tombs of the Orientals had been buried out of sight 
for about one hundred years, and for two hundred or more when 
the legend was recorded in the Martyrdoms, this fact must have been 
handed down by written or oral tradition; if so, some of the other 
elements associated with it in the story may have been handed down 
in like manner, and the whole legend, although not established as 
fact, acquires a measure of respectability, a claim to consideration, 
which it has not hitherto possessed.! 


1 The acute intelligence of Prof. Marucchi has already divined, from the single 
word which he read as Jaduda, the conclusions which I have above reached. 
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No. V._ If I have devoted much time and space to the traditions 
connected with San Sebastiano and to the contributions of other 
students towards their elucidation, it has been with a view to the 
understanding of No. V and a proper appreciation of its significance, 
an appreciation which the somewhat sensational interest attaching 
to it will, I fear, tend to exaggerate. 

In excavating the triclia, Dr. Styger found, scratched upon a 
fragment of plaster which can be seen in Figure 6 adhering to the 
upper part of the buttress-like mass of brick on the left, an inscrip- 
tion of three complete lines with portions of three others, written in 
Latin letters. Attempts at translating it have been made by sev- 
eral scholars (see Nos. 9, 10, 15, 17, 21), all proceeding upon the 
assumption that the language is Latin, but no one has succeeded 
in making satisfactory sense. In several cases readings of the text 
have been adopted which it would be difficult to justify upon any 
other ground than that these alone make sense, a plea which would 
be legitimate only if the language were Latin. 

Figure 12 gives the inscription itself, taken from the excellent 
reproduction published by Marucchi in No. 17, Tav. IV; in Figure 
13 the lines which I suppose to be those of the graver’s tool are 
traced over in ink in order to make them more clearly visible. 
Every effort has been made to render faithfully the objective evi- 
dence; in only one case (the last letter of ‘‘ore’’) have I been con- 
sciously influenced by the desire to make sense. In my interpreta- 
tion of the evidence, the skill in “reading”’’ photographs which my 
friend Prof. George Rowley, of the department of art and archae- 
ology of Princeton University, acquired as an officer of artillery in 
France has been of great assistance to me. 


The text runs as follows: 
liev uv 
isliae de sicvincosvmalv 
servvdeietuictoorein 
deteriore loc overbine 
navigeivlv | uratr onis 
uqu 
ci 


Dividing the words and adding the traditional pronunciation: 


licu 
haj\liki 


dé-sikbin 
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ma lu seru 
ma ‘li séri 
udeietu ic to ore 
yikkéti horé 


in deteriore loco u erb 
in deteriore loco thréb 


Ficure 13. 
in en avi geiv 
‘innén havvt gé v 
lul ur atro nis 
lal hor ’atrd énis 


cl uqu 
kt ‘oki 


and the pits which hid the bodies 


TrIcLia INSCRIPTION WITH TEXT EMPHASIZED 
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in deteriore loco 


wink 


they desecrated, broke open, and what they brought away they used- 


to-keep behind, in an inferior burial-place and a desolate. 
Those |things} a man pointed out within a staircase of a cave of 
the burial-place when they were in distress.” 


Notes on the text: 


licu: Of the / nothing remains but the tip, and that may be a mere fracture 
of the plaster. The i of the second syllable is recognized by Jastrow in both 


Pe ‘al and Pa ‘el; ef. Ex. 15, 20 Merx, haliki. 
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uvisiiae: Notwithstanding the fragmentary condition of the letters there is 
little uncertainty as to the reconstruction, which is confirmed by the excellent 
sense which the word makes with the context. While restoring it I had no idea 
what the meaning of the word would be. The traditional pointing of the noun 
varies between Siah, séyah (with one or two Yuds), and Siyyah, the difference in 
pronunciation being very slight. The preposition ‘‘-v-’’ is required by the verb 
*‘ma lu.” 

de: For the form of the D cf. C.J.L., IV, Tab. XVI, 11 (Pompeii) where a 
similar D occurs with the lower stroke separated from the remainder of the letter. 

cosu: The o probably represents Kimez; cf. Levias (§53le) “Some verbs 
Lamed Yud, ete.) in the Qal and in the Ithpé ‘él have Kamez after the first stem 
consonant instead of S¢wi, a phenomenon we have met also in the strong verb. 
We might call it a Hebraism. To what extent and with what consistency such 
usage prevailed it is difficult to tell.” It may, however, represent Séwi, as in 
No. III, “‘comodo"’. The Pe ‘al pf. 3. m. pl. ending of Lamed Yud verbs -i is 
Babylonian (Levias, p. 139); Palestinian would have -d. But in view of the erratic 
interchange of u and o in all these inscriptions, the two verbs, ‘‘cosu,”’ and “seru’”’ 
cannot be regarded as determining the question of dialect. 

malu: The usual form would be ma ‘dla, but the Yemenite pointing would have 
ma li (Dalman p. 93, f), here taken as representing tradition. The verb re- 
quires bé-, i.e. -“‘vi -siiae.”’ 

udeietu: The relative sometimes occurs without antecedent (Dalman, p. 
117, 2. ef. Gen. 34, 13, O; 41, 55, O, JI; 1 Sam. 10, 16; Jer. 12, 13). For ’éyéta in- 
stead of ’aiyéti see Dalman, pp. 91e; 355. The ending varies between -tiin, -tiw, 
-ti’i, -ti (Dalman, p. 358; Levias, §609). 

icto: For the pronunciation of yi- as i-, see note on No. III, “inter’’; for the 
final o instead of u, see note on No. I, “siivoso.”” The word is Pe. imp. 3. m. pl. of 
nékat, yinkéti, with the n assimilated to the following letter. The failure to 
mark the doubling of the k is not surprising, since this writer ignores it in the two 
other words in which it should be indicated, ‘‘inen’”’ and “avi,’”’ but one would 
expect to find it expressed by vocalic séwi, icétd. This omission betrays a differ- 
ence in pronunciation for which tradition offers no parallel. 

ore: A small o of precisely this form will be found in H. B. Van Hoesen, 
Roman Cursive Writing, Princeton Univerity Press, 1915, Table 2, col. 18, Papy- 
rus No. 11, of 130 A.D. The last letter is either e or i. The vertical stroke is 
clear; above to the right is a light rectangular line on the surface which looks like 
a superficial scratch, but it has not cut deep enough to form a furrow which 
could cast a shadow. If this is the mark of a tool the letter would be an e, if not, 
ant. 

deteriore: The first letter could be u, which also would be intelligible, but I 
think d more probable; see notes on translation. 

uerb: The letters “er” are uncertain. Examination of other letters shows 
that the tool has frequently gouged out the adjacent plaster, e.g. in de, dete, 
nav, lvl. Assuming that the v-shaped hole has been made in the same way, 
one may take the right edge of each arm as marking the path of the tool, exerting 
pressure to the left. This gives letters which may be read as er. R’s of this 
form will be found C./.L., IV, Tab. 16, No. 5; Tab. 20, No. 11. 

For the transposition of r and e see note on I, “aaria.”’ 

inen avi: Failure to double the n and the v may be due to the fact that in 
Hebrew script it was not customary, before the invention of the daghesh forte 
point, to indicate the doubling of a letter. 

ur: The first letter is probably u but might be 0. Van Hoesen gives a few 
examples of an open-topped o with the left side tending toward an angle (Table 
I, col. 7 and 8, Pap. No. 3, age of Augustus; T. 2, col. 17, Pap. No. 10, a.p. 129; 
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T. 3, col. 14, Pap. No. 38, late 2nd cent.), but w’s of this type are more frequent 
and resemble our letter more closely (Table B, inscriptions on lead, about the 
beginning of our era; T. D, Dacian wax tablets, 2nd cent.; T. 2, col. 4, 5, Pap. No. 
7, A.D. 96, and others down to the 4th century, e.g. T. 4, col. 7, Pap. 49, a.p. 310). 

atro: The character which I read tr is read by Styger, Grossi Gondi, Celli, 
Silvagni, and Marucchi (No. 10, p. 193 n. 2) as ti, which, indeed, if the language 
be Latin, is inevitable, seeing that it is followed by onis. But this reading ignores 
the uppermost element of the group, which in the reproduction is indistinguish- 
able from the other gashes made by the writer’s tool. Admitting this element the 
group cannot be read except as a monogram of two letters. Such monograms are 
not uncommon in the Pompeian graffiti (e.g. the De of I ’’dec”’ and C.J.L., IV, 
Tab. I; Van Hoesen, Table A, foot, and pp. 21-22). Although no other example 
occurs in this inscription, one is found in the VN of “cognoscunt” No. III, 
fig. 10, in addition to that of No. I. 

The right-hand component is the usual right component of a capital R; the 
left is approximately a right angle above which is a light horizontal stroke which 
was cut before the R element was added. That this is a ¢ becomes obvious 
upon comparing it with the ¢t’s of “icto” and “deteriore.”” See also C./.L., 
IV, No. 1313, Tab. 27, No. 4, where the right angle without the cross stroke 
serves as a ft, and Van Hoesen, T. 3, col. 14, Pap. 23, a.p. 178; T. 2, col. 21, 
Pap. 10, a.p. 129; T. 4, col. 21, Pap. 56, ca. a.p. 340. The short vertical stroke 
of the ¢ does duty also for the left component of the R, giving an R of the same 
form as that of ‘“‘uerb’’ above. The group then should be read tr. My own con- 
fidence that this is correct is strengthened by the fact that, after working out the 
reading without reference to the sense, I found that it made much better sense 
than did any other of my attempts at decipherment. 

nis: Abbreviated form of éni8, common in Syriac, naés, but not written in 


Aramaic except with bar, bar-ndai. 

ci: I at first read this as “‘ cu,’’ taking it as the comparative particle ké-, used 
as “‘when.” But I can find no authority for its use in that sense in Aramaic. 
I then showed it to Professor Rowley, who, without knowing anything of the 
question at issue, was of the opinion that the seeming left arm of the V was the 
edge of the fracture and not a stroke of the tool. This would make the word 
ki, which in the Babylonian dialect, and occasionally in Palestinian, means 
“when.” 

uqu: Of the three letters only the “q” is clear (cf. Van Hoesen, Table D, 
Dacian wax tablets, line 5, 6th g; Table 4, cols. 8-10, Pap. 56, ca. a.p. 346). The 
first letter might be 0, which would make the form agree with tradition. For 
this use of g before u, see note on No. III, “‘ qum.” 


Notes on the translation: 


licu: If haliki be the verb, it must have been preceded by a subject signifying 
the persons who committed the crime, and a phrase telling to what place they 
went. 

uvisiiae: The single word Siyahé throws the first ray of light upon the tombs of 
Peter and of Paul as they were prior to the building of Constantine’s church. 
It means “‘ ditch’ or “ pit.” Later writers (v. Buxtorf Lex. col. 2343 foot) sought 
to restrict the word to the former meaning, but the latter seems to predominate 
in the texts; it is, for example, used of “‘ winepresses ”’ (Zach. 14, 10) and of the 
‘pits’ dug as pitfalls in which to entrap game (Ps. 35, 7; 57, 7; 119, 85). Its 
use here tends to support the view of those scholars (e.g. Barnes in No. 1) who 
believe that, after the building of the Memoria or chapel over the grave of Peter 
by Anacletus (about a.p. 100), the tomb-chamber, originally accessible from the 
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road by a stair, was seen by pilgrims through a shaft in the floor of the chapel. 
By such a visitor it might well be termed a “ pit.’’ Of the tomb of Paul nothing 
definite is known. 

sicvin: Properly “sleepers,” but in common use as a euphemism for 
corpses.”’ 

malu: In Hebrew md ‘al means to ‘“‘cheat,”’ “‘swindle.”’ In the later language 
and in Aramaic it is a technical term of ritual, meaning to mis-use sacred things, 
especially sacrificial objects, thus cheating God of his due for the sake of one’s 
personal satisfaction. It is thus very close to our “‘desecrate,’’ ‘“‘profane,”’ but 
is not quite its equivalent. 

udeietu: what they brought,’ with the suggestion “thence hither.”’ 
The expression of the object by the bare relative implicitly excludes the idea that 
the grave-robbers carried off the bodies of the Apostles; if that had been the 
writer's meaning he would have said “‘brought them.’ So also in 
line 4 he refers to what they brought by the feminine pluralof the pronoun, ‘innén, 
often, as here, used like a neuter plural; if he had had the corpses in mind he would 
have said "inniin. No doubt the thieves carried off only such bones as could con- 
veniently be concealed under their clothing or in easily portable bags or baskets 
or parcels, 

icto: The verb nékat is not found in the O.T. but occurs both in late Hebrew 
andin Aramaic. Its proper sense is “to hold in the hand,” e.g. bShab. 140b end, 
~ holding a fish in one hand and a pearl in the other.”’ Hence “ to carry,” e.g. 
bAb. Zar. 30a of wine. With a metaphorical subject it is used Esther Targ. I, 
6, 1 of a spirit which ** possesses a man; Job, 33, 20 of stupor or mental depres- 
sion which “ oppresses”’ one; so also bYoma 83a; with a metaphorical object, 
bShab. 151b, middle, to “‘ hold’ to an argument, or, bSan. 51b to a doctrine, or 
bShab. 147a toa rule. In derived senses, “to keep in one’s possession (as in 
inscription), bNed. 78b, ySan. 30a17: ld tigndv ‘al ménat lémikkat, wéld tignév ‘al 
ménat léSallém,‘* Thou shalt not steal with the intention of keeping, and thou shalt 
not steal with the intention of requiting”’ or “ returning.” Er. 21, 37, J I: [Ifa 
man steals an ox or a sheep and butchers or sells it, he shall repay five oxen for 
one because he prevented it from working, and four sheep for one] dé ‘akkétéh 
béginbitéh “‘ because by the theft he kept it in his possession”’ [and it had no work}, 
i.e. he pays fourfold for unlawful possession, but fivefold for unlawful possession 
which also deprives the owner of the beast’s labor. 

Among other derived meanings are: To “hold”’ office e.g. bE rub. 70a2; to “‘keep”’ 
i.e. reserve time; to “keep” in a class, e.g. one’s self among the sick; to ‘“‘keep”’ 
in mind, i.e. bear a grudge, bTaan. 24a7. 

The sequence of tenses, pf. followed by impf., both referring to time thought as 
past, is a construction not uncommon in Hebrew but not, so far as I know, hitherto 
recognized in Aramaic. Little, however, has been done in the study of Aramaic 
syntax. Even the Syriac grammars devote little space to syntax and list only 
the more common constructions, and the few grammars of the other dialects are 
with few exceptions concerned exclusively with morphology. The following illus- 
trations of this construction, picked up in the course of casual reading, will suffice 
to justify recognition of it in the inscription. 

Usually the impf. occurs in contexts where reference to the absolute or relative 
future is possible, although modal value would often seem more appropriate. 
But there are some cases in which any reference to the future seems definitely 
excluded: 

Gen. 42, 1, o, “And Jacob said to his sons, lémd tithdzin (tittahzdn, Dalman, p. 
347), why do you keep looking (or, glancing) one at another.” Ps. 107 throughout, 
participles and imperfects follow upon perfects in narration of past events. 
See also 7K., 3, 4 Solomon yassék, “ offered up.”” In the above cases the transla- 
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tion follows the constructions of the Hebrew text. But that it is not a purely 
literary imitation is shown by an anecdote, presumably in the Galilaean vernac- 
ular, quoted by Dalman in his Aramdische Lesestiicke from jTaan. 64b: “ Our 
Rabbis saw a certain donkey-driver, yézallé, aimitraé ndhét, he was praying (or, 
began to pray), and the rain comes down.’”’ The same phrase is twice repeated 
in course of the tale. 

The idiom is probably a survival of the time when the Jews had as yet but 
imperfectly learned Aramaic and in later times would tend to be erased from the 
texts by the purists whom it offended. E.g. Num. 9, 19 0: “‘ When the pillar of 
cloud stayed many days on the camp wéyittériin béné Yisr@ él the children of Israel 
continued to observe the ordinance of the Lord.” This is not an imitation of the 
Hebrew, which has the pf. séméri, but it is supported by JI, wéyintértin, and 
probably comes from the old Palestinian Targum which is believed by some 
scholars to lie behind both Onkelos and Jonathan. But in Berliner’s text it is 
“corrected” to the participle, wéndtérin. So in the parallel passage, Ex. 13, 22: 
The pillar did not at any time depart, ld ya ddé, Berliner ‘ddé, but here the Hebrew 
has the same construction, yamis, and JI diverges. 

ore: hdré, “behind,” is usually accompanied by one or both of two determinants, 
one of direction, léhdré, la’dhdré, “backwards,”’ min héré, “from behind,’’—and 
one of person or thing, e.g. yBab. m. 8c3: bar na& hdwd méhallék héré Rav Hdlafta 
‘“‘A man was walking behind Rab Halaphta.”’ But in this case it would have been 
difficult to express a determinant. The writer is standing on the left side of the 
triclia, writing on its rear wall, with his back to the court. The place to which 
he refers is directly behind him, about 25 feet below the level of the court. As 
he writes he has in mind both himself and the reader for whom he writes, hence 
he cannot well say “behind me,’’ which would be incongruous for the reader, nor 
yet, ‘‘behind you,”’ for there is no direct address to the reader in the inscription. 
The fact that the reader will necessarily occupy the same position as the writer 
supplies sufficient determination. 

Since héré here makes perfect sense and no other word will, if examination of 
the original shows that the final letter is i and not e, one should, I think, regard it 
as another pronunciation of the word. According to Dalman (pp. 54-55; 282-3), 
the Yemenite pointing frequently has i for e when the sentence-accent falls upon 
that syllable, as it probably would in this case before the shift from Aramaic to 
Latin. 

deteriore loco: ‘An inferior burial-place.’”” The d could be read as v, but a 
passage in yM6 ‘éd K. 81b51 (reference from Krauss, Talmudische Archdologie I, 
n. 505a) makes d preferable: ““One does not remove a corpse or its bones from an 
honorable grave to an honorable (mékubbad), nor from a contemptible to a con- 
temptible (bdéziy), nor from a contemptible to an honorable, nor—need it be said? 
—from an honorable to a contemptible. But [one does] in case of his own |i.e. 
the family-tomb], even though it be from an honorable to a contemptible, for it is 


pleasing to a man to rest with his fathers.”’ 
| loco: Often used in funerary inscriptions, without further determination, as 
meaning “burial-place.”’ 
uerb: For ahréb; compare I, “aharia’’ for ’ahrdyd, and II, “‘torge”’ for térdgik. 
The adjective would probably have been more appropriate to Tomb E (Fig. 2) than 
to either of the others, for it seems to have been “desolate” in the sense of being 
disused and neglected by its owners some fifty years before the date of the rob- 
bery. Mancini mentions 27 bodies found in it, and seems to imply that there 
was no room for further interments. Three could be distinguished as among the 
latest made there: (a) a terracotta coffin laid on a bench and covered with tiles 
made toward the end of the second century, (b) a grave cut in the pavement with 
the debris still piled beside it, containing a coin of Faustina Junior, wife of Marcus 
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Aurelius (160-181), (c) an ash-cist, standing on the floor, with an inscription not 
earlier than 193. Tomb E was probably “desolate” not long after 200. Tomb, 
CD was in use as late as 244; in Tomb B no evidence of date was discovered. 

inen: The pronouns ‘innin, ‘innén, as subjects often precede the verb but as 
objects they usually follow it. The text, however, here is so legible and the mean- 
ing so patent that the slip in grammar, if it be one, may safely be disregarded. 

lul: The second / is not well made, but there can be little doubt, to one who 
considers it without preconception, what letter it is intended to represent. Pro- 
fessor Kent read the word independently as lul without hesitation. The word 
occurs both in Hebrew and in Aramaic, but is rare; it is found in the Bible but 
once (I Kings, 6, 8), not at allin the Targums and is not common in the Talmuds. 
As its meaning is critical for the interpretation of the inscription, and as some 
differences of opinion exist among the lexicographers, I have taken pains to ascer- 
tain precisely what it does mean, of which I had no idea at all when I first read it. 

The Palestinian ‘‘ house,”’ bét, was a large room on the ground floor with a flat 
roof. Frequently a second room was built upon the roof, occupying a portion of 
the roof only, the remainder serving as a terrace. This was termed the ‘dliyyd, 
or “upper room.”’ It was frequently rented and was accessible independently of 
the bét by means of ladders from the street and the court. 

But in many houses a means of access between the dé! and the roof or the ‘dliyyd 
was provided in the form of an opening in the ceiling of the bét to which a ladder 
or stair ascended. This was the lil. The definition, therefore, is strictly correct 
which Kimchi (on J Kings, 6, 8) quotes as that of ‘our Rabbis” (from bMenach. 
34a): lil happatiah mibbét la ‘daliyyd, “a lil is the opening from a bét to an ‘dliyyd.”’ 
That the lal was the opening and not the ladder or stair is shown by a passage in 
b Pes. 26a: ‘‘There were open lilin in the upper room of the Holy of Holies through 
which they used to lower (méSal3élin) the workmen in ¢ébét, in order that they 
might not feast their eyes on the Holy of Holies.”’ The tébdt, “boxes’’, must have 
been wooden “cages’’ high enough to prevent a man standing within from seeing 
over the top. The conclusions reached by Stade also (Z. A. T. W., 3, 136f.) are 
substantially correct, although he makes the mistake of translating the word by 
Fallthur, “trap-door,’’ which is ambiguous; the lil is not the cover but the aper- 
ture, and it might or might not be covered. It is in this sense that the word is 
used in bPes. 34a: “ There was a small lil between the ramp and the altar on the 
west side of the ramp into which they used to throw the unfit for sacrifice found 
among the sin-offerings of fowl, and when their shape was lost [through decay] 
they removed them to the burning-place.”’ In the parallel passages referred to 
by Jastrow, bZeb. 62b and 104a, instead of lil the words ’dwir and réwah are used, 
both of which mean “open space,’ and are substituted, probably, because the 
original meaning of lil had been forgotten. 

The lil must have been almost always furnished with a ladder or stair, and in 
time its original meaning became obscured by a new one, that of an indoor ladder 
or stair. From this, in turn, is derived the lil Sel tarnégdlda, “‘chicken-roost.’”’ No 
doubt, in oriental houses, chickens frequently roosted in the lil before a lil of 
their own was provided for them. 

As civilization advanced, the primitive Jal was replaced by the built-in stair- 
case and the term was transferred to the latter; this also is the meaning which it 
conveys to the later translators and commentators. In the Targum on / Kings, 
6, 8, lilim is translated mésibbatad, the meaning of which is made clear by bT'am. 
25a: [The priests whose duty it was to open the Temple court in the morning 
slept overnight in an upper room. Upon occasion one would] “go out and take 
the mésibba which went below the building” [i.e. the Temple], “ with lights burning 
on either side, until he reached the bath-room (tévild).’’ The mésibbdé must be a 
built-in stair connecting the upper floors with the lower. The Peshitta version 
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of the same passage translates lilim by katarakté, the late Greek word xarappaxrys, 
which has various meanings. Its meaning here Payne-Smith (Thes. Syr. s.v. 

illustrates by a Syriac scholion on one of Barhebraeus’ hymns: “A stair by which 
people go up from one floor to another, or, doors which shut off the upper rooms.” 
Another passage which implies a more advanced type of architecture is yYoma 
38c39: “ Lilim, these above those”’ [i.e. one above another in a staircase well] “are 
subject to méziiza@”’ [i.e. the nailing to the doorpost of Deut. 6, 4-9; 11, 13-21] “‘on 
the part of him who treads”’ [i.e. has the right to use] ‘‘the step next the ground” 
(Interpretation from Jastrow). 

In the middle ages the meaning of the word was conceived in terms of mediae- 
val architecture, hence both Rashi and Kimchi, in their commentaries on / Kings, 
6, 8, describe the lil at length as a winding stair enclosed in a turret or well. 
Strange to say, this anachronistic conception is repeated in all the lexicons and 
has even found its way into the new Jewish translation of the O.T. 

ur: Possibly “or,” but in either case it represents Syr. hair, Heb. and Aram. hdr, 
“a cavity” or “hole.” It is used in the O.T. of relatively shallow cavities, as the 
eye sockets (Zech. 14, 12), cavities in the earth or rocks used as hiding-places, 
which would include the natural and artificial caves and rock-shelters so numerous 
in Palestine (Job, 30, 6; Nah. 2, 13; 1 Sam. 14, 11), and the Aédrin described 
bSucc. 20b end, as scooped out by water, by reptiles or by salt and used as shelters. 
It is used also of a hole through, a wall (Ez. 8, 7), a door (Cant. 5, 4), a chest-lid 
(2 Kings, 12, 10). In bNed. 50b2 it seems to mean a ‘“‘burrow.” Here it cer- 
tainly refers to the rock-cut tombs and is an eminently appropriate word for 
them, since it is applied indifferently to artificial and to natural ‘‘ caves.” 

lul ur atro: The combination of two nouns in the construct case depending 
upon a third is not graceful but has numerous parallels, e.g. Targ. Jer. 7, 4, 8; 
8, 1; 18, 21; 39, 15; 40, 1; 44, 26; 63, 10.“ Atro”’ is the emphatic case of ’atar, 
but the confusion of absolute and emphatic is shown for this writer by “sicvin”’ 
“corpses” for Sikbayyd or Sikbé, “the corpses, ’’ which is certainly what he means. 
I have therefore translated ‘‘a stair of a cave of the place’’ with a view to the mean- 
ing only. Beneath the court were three ‘‘caves”’ with five ‘“‘stairs,’’ but there was 
but one ‘‘ place,” locus, which contained them all. 

uqu: The word properly means ‘‘to be narrow,” hence, ‘‘to be pressed,” but 
is generally used of mental “ pressure,”’ or depression, anxiety, distress. 


Commentary: 

Inscription No. V is one of the earlier of the graffiti found in the 
triclia; the space which it occupies is one of those which would 
naturally first be chosen, and another has been scratched over it, 
no doubt because the wall surface had become overcrowded. 
Moreover, it alludes to the structures then concealed beneath the 
court, ‘caves’ and stairs, and excavation has proved these allusions 
to be correct. Unquestionably it was written by a contemporary 
of the events which it relates and is to be accepted as trustworthy. 

It proves the legend of the robbery to be a tradition faithful in 
the main to the facts. One fact related by the tradition but not 
in No. V, namely, that the thieves were Orientals, has already been 
supplied by No. IV, which proves that one of the “ 
used as a place of burial by Orientals about the time the robbery 
took place. The earthquake remains unconfirmed, but is not im- 
Earthquakes are not infrequent in Rome, and an earth- 


“aves’’ was 


probable. 
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quake, especially if it occurred while the thieves were gloating 
over their stolen treasure in the “‘cave,”’ might well have so aroused 
their superstitious fears as to prompt one of them to turn informer. 
But the earthquake, if earthquake there were, did not arouse the 
Roman Christians to pursue the thieves and rescue the relics,—that 
is an embellishment of the story added by the imagination of nar- 
rators. The prowess of the united Roman Church discomfiting 
the thieves in their hiding-place is a subject of contemplation more 
edifying than a tattle-tale sneaking away to betray his comrades. 

And yet, there were those who remembered and honored the 
tattle-tale. Not long after I discovered and translated No. V, I 
read Dr. Styger’s article, No. 10. On pages 198-99 he quotes from 
the manuscript notes on San Sebastiano, now preserved in the 
Vatican Library, of one Panvinio, an Augustinian monk of Verona, 
who visited the Church about 1550 while preparing material for a 
book on the Roman basilicas. The book was published in 1570, after 
his death, but the precious bit of information contained in this note 
is not in the printed edition. 

After describing the Platonia, Panvinio proceeds: 

. € a mezza scala vi @ uno Altare quadrato, dove dormi quel vilano, che li rivelé li 
corpi, e vi é tanta indulgenza, quanto andar ogni di a So. Pietro e a So. Paolo e 6000 
Anni di indulgentia ogni giorno: dipoi furono trovati li corpi, furono messi a mezza 
la chiesa, dove é quella feriata So. Pietro: e dove 2 da la scala So. Paolo. 


The “square altar, half-way down the stair, where that peasant 
slept who there revealed the bodies’’, was still standing, in a small 
chapel to the left of the stair, in 1893 (A. de Waal, Die A postelgruft 
ad Catacumbas, in R. Q. S. Supplementheft 1894, pp. 62sq.; 87 sq.). 
It bore a sculptured relief of the Good Shepherd of the 4th or 5th 
century, and the chapel was of the same period. Beneath the chapel 
a chamber had been filled with earth, probably in the 12th century; 
beneath the chamber was found a plain sarcophagus and near it a 
third century statue of a man. The chapel collapsed during the 
excavations. 

The altar must have been erected when the stair was built, about 
a.p. 400. Eleven hundred and fifty years later Panvinio for the 
first time records the fact that an informer had betrayed the hiding- 
place of the relics, now confirmed by inscription No. V, and that the 
altar marked a grave, now confirmed by de Waal. There is little 
reason to doubt that Panvinio is also right in saying that the grave 
was that of the informer. 

How items of fact so trivial, directly contradicting the popular 
version of the Martyrdoms, survived for nearly twelve centuries at 
San Sebastiano without being mentioned in literature or by the 
pilgrims who visited the shrine, is a problem which remains to be 
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solved. Possibly an inscription had been there discovered not long 
before Panvinio’s visit which afterwards was lost or destroyed. 

Whether it is possible to identify the staircase in which the relies 
were hidden is a question which I must leave to the decision of the 
archaeologists on the spot; the problems involved require for their 
solution more intimate knowledge than is to be acquired from the 
study of plans. I may, however, point out that, if the writer of the 
inscription is referring, as 1 have above assumed, to the tombs 
buried under the court, the choice would lie between E and CD, 
both of which were found with their doors blocked up to protect 
them from injury, while B had been left wide open and was in con- 
sequence filled with earth. The staircase in E was nearly under 
the approximate “centre’’ of the court, and the second staircase 
in CD was nearly under the niche marked f; either of these locations 
might or might not have been intended as an identifying mark. 

There is, however, another staircase behind the writer’s position, 
although more to the right and further distant, which, marked w in 
Figure 2 and leading to the underground gallery M, was certainly in 
existence in his time. This gallery M is regarded by Professor 
Marucchi as the probable hiding-place of the relics. Its claims are 
much weakened by the fact that for more than a thousand years the 
Memoria A postolorum was definitely located by tradition within the 
church, as Styger has proved, but they are entitled to a hearing. 

The passage quoted from the Talmud on p. 321 shows that, if the 
tomb-robbers were Jews, they might well have alleged in defence 
of the theft the excuse at which Damasus hints, the duty of restor- 
ing the bodies of Jews to their ancestral tombs. But it may be 
doubted whether that was their real motive. 

There are not lacking indications that the owners of Tombs E 
and CD in the second and third centuries were not orthodox Chris- 
tians. 

Tomb E was probably constructed about the year 100. Some- 
what later, perhaps about the middle of the century, half of the 
upper chamber was remodelled, the ceiling being somewhat lowered, 
and the new ceiling was decorated with frescoes still in fairly good 
condition. The central medallion depicts a youth carrying the 
wand which is the standing symbol of supernatural power; on the 
ground beside him is something which resembles a roll, the symbol 
of a message; his attitude is that of one who makes a proclamation. 
Facing him in a semicircle are thirty diminutive figures. The num- 
ber is given by Mancini, and is the more to be trusted because he 
sees no significance in it. One could scarcely ask a more appro- 
priate representation of a scene in the system of Ptolemy, the Italian 
Valentinian, in which the new Aeon Christ proclaims to the Thirty 
Aeons the nature of the Father (Iren. adv. Haer. I, 1, 5 Mass.; I, p. 
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21 Harvey). On either side of this picture are two smaller medal- 
lions, one depicting a corpse in a green robe being carried out to 
burial, the other, a person in a green robe being presented by a 
second person to a judge seated upon a bench, behind whom stand 
in a group four assessors. This corresponds as appropriately to a 
scene known only from the fragments of Marcus, another Valen- 
tinian, in which the soul, while ascending through the spheres, 
invokes its “ Mother,”’ ‘assessor of God and of the mystic Silence,” 
who is, as another passage tells (op. cit., I, 15, 1 M; I, p. 146 H), 
the “First Tetrad,”’ “the Mother of All’’: “Behold the Judge is 
near and the Herald bids me make my defence; do thou who know- 
est the [nature?] of both (ra du¢orépwv) present to the Judge the 
defence of us both on the ground that it is one”’ (op. cit., I, 13, 6 M; 
I, p. 125 H). In the picture the Herald is presenting the soul to 
the Judge, and the four assessors represent the Tetrad, which has 
already responded to the soul’s appeal. 

After his account of the Marcosian “redemption” Irenaeus gives 
a few particulars of similar rites practiced by other gnostic sects. 
One of these is a ritual of extreme unction in which the dying man 
is taught a “confession’’ which will secure him passage through the 
lower powers, and another to be presented to the Judge, the Demi- 
urge (op. cit., I, 21,4 M;1I, 186 H). The wording differs from that 
of the Marcosians and the appeal is addressed to Sophia, but the 
scene must have been conceived in much the same way. Epipha- 
nius, in repeating this account (Pan. haer. 36), attributes it to Hera- 
cleon, one of the Italian Valentinians. Epiphanius is not a good 
authority, but the attribution is not improbable. 

In Tomb CD also there are indications of gnostic ideas. The 
name “‘ Dadoudas”’ is one which any Christian might have taken. 
But among the Valentinian Gnostics it had peculiar significance, 
for in one of the few extant fragments of Valentinus’ own works it 
is declared to be the distinctive name of the Gnostic: 

Clem. Alex. Strom. V1, 6, p. 767 P ‘‘ Many of the things written in the popular 
(Snuocias) books are found written in the Church of God”’ (i.e. the Valentinian 
Church), “for the common (principles),—these are the words from the heart, 
the Law written in the heart, this is the People of the Beloved, which is loved by 
and which loves Him.” 

Close by the inscription of Paula and Xanthias are three loculi 
bearing strange and puzzling legends (No. 33, figs. 21-23): 


rOPAIANQ NONMHNIQ 
PAIANIS INNOKENTI BAABEINQ 
IN[NOKENTI POM INNOKENTI 


In the first were found the skeletons of two young men; the other 
two have not been opened. 
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The term innocens in the early Church means “one who has 
never sinned,”’ and the Roman prophet Hermas (Sim. 9, 29) ranks 
their souls in heaven above the good bishops, even above the mar- 
tyrs. It is not uncommon on Christian epitaphs. But these three 
epitaphs present a definite problem: five persons, dying within a 
few years one of another, are declared to belong to a recognized 
class of people who have committed no sin. Who are these people? 
Mancini thinks a burial club, which is very likely, but the problem 
remains: Why did the members of the club declare themselves to 
be persons who had committed no sin? 

The Gnostics taught that in certain favored human souls there 
is implanted a spiritual germ which is to be educated, developed, 
individualized by its life on earth, but which is destined to salva- 
tion because it is incapable of sin. Those souls only that possess 
this germ are “ gnostic,’ capable of comprehending spiritual truth 
when they hear it, they alone comprise the “Church of God,” “the 
People of the Beloved.’’ These germs are often called vjma, “in- 
fantile’”’ in the double sense of “undeveloped,” (e.g. Clem. Alex. 
Exc. 68: aredn kai varia &dpova xai acbevn &uopda) and “in- 
nocent,”’ (cf. Hermas, Sim. 9, 29, 1: as varia eiciv, ols obdeuia 
Kakia avaGaivec Kapdiay ovdé Eyvwoar Ti Tovnpia TaYTOTE 
év Ib. 9, 31, 3: Felices vos iudico omnes 
quicumque estis innocentes sicut infantes). 

Another problem is presented by these epitaphs which is at 
present insoluble. The “two Gordians,’’ father and son, were 
assassinated in Africa, July 6, 238, after a reign of three weeks; 
‘“Popenius and Balbeinus’’ were assassinated in Rome, 15 Oct. 
238, after a reign of three months; “Gordian” the younger was 
assassinated in Mesopotamia, 29 March, 244, after a reign of six 
years (dates from G. Costa in Ruggiero, Dict. Epigrafico, II, 544). 
Evidently five of the “Innocents”? have been buried under the 
names of the five Emperors. Cuz bono? I can but suggest that we 
have here some rite of baptism for the dead otherwise unknown. But 
at all events it is obvious that these people, who write broken Latin 
in Greek letters, call themselves “the sinless ones’”’ and take at death 
the names of deceased Emperors, are not orthodox Roman Christians. 

The doctrine of the ascent of the soul through the planetary 
spheres to which Pecoris alludes is found.in most of the gnostic 
systems but was never accepted by orthodox theology, although it 
found its way into the minds of many orthodox Christians. If 
the bones found in the area before the three tombs were those of 
Pecoris’ family, it is probable that, in the emergency which con- 
fronted her, she ventured to bury them there because she knew that 
the tombs were owned by fellow sectarians who might respect the 
graves, and, as I have shown, her confidence was not misplaced. 
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The name “ Euphrates”’ is rare in Rome; in C.J.L., VI one finds 
only T. Julius Eufra . . . (5597) and C. Julius Eufra . . . (19976). 
It is, perhaps, worthy of note that both Origen (c. Cels, VI, 28) and 
Hippolytus (Phil. IV, 2; V, 13; X, 10) know of one Euphrates, 
founder of the gnostic sect of the Peratae, but they tell nothing of the 
date or place of his death. 

If the burial-place ad Catacumbas was, in the second and third 
centuries, in the possession of Gnosties, the theft of the relics admits 
of a plausible explanation. 

It is well known that, about the middle of the second century, a 
determined effort to capture the Roman Church was made by the 
gnostic leaders. Valentinus, Marcion and a certain Marcellina, 
follower of Carpocrates, all came to Rome and undertook a vigorous 
and successful propaganda. So alarmed did the orthodox party be- 
come that Anicetus, Bishop of Rome, induced the ancient Polycarp 
to make the long journey from Smyrna to Rome in order to testify 
in person before the Roman Christians that his master John, the 
disciple of the Lord, had known nothing of these new doctrines. 
Thenceforward the lines were sharply drawn, and persons recognized 
as Gnostics were excluded from the Roman Church. 

The Gnostics were not separatists; they aimed to win over the 
main body of Christians by “boring from within,” and must have 
resented the policy of exclusion. And one can readily understand 
how the more ignorant and superstitious among them must have 
especially resented being shut out from the benefits conferred by 
the wonder-working relics of Peter and Paul, and might well have 
resolved to obtain by any means those precious treasures to which 
they believed mere “ psychic’”’ Christians had no right. 

Furthermore, if the locus ad Catacumbas had been the burial- 
place of heretics, the strange treatment accorded it by the Church 
authorities becomes comprehensible. In the eyes of the common 
people it was as sacred as any martyr’s grave; the physical presence 
of the relics had assured the continued presence of the Apostles, 
here one might invoke them with full confidence that they would 
hear and answer. Such beliefs in general had the sanction of the 
Church. The graves of the martyrs were sacred spots, suitable for 
the celebration of the Eucharist and for prayer, and the dearest 
hope of many a Christian was that he might himself be buried ad 
Sanctos. The burial-chambers of the martyrs in the catacombs 
were frequently enlarged and decorated, and special stairs were 
constructed to make access to them easier for the throngs of the 
faithful that frequented them. In the fourth century the entire 
area around such a grave was in several instances excavated down 
to its level and a semi-subterranean church built, in order that its 
altar might stand over the grave without disturbing the repose of 
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the saint by moving his bones. Special arrangements were made to 
enable worshippers to approach as close as possible to the relics, 
and to bring objects in contact with the coffin that they might be 
sanctified by the holy effluences proceeding from it. But ad Cata- 
cumbas special pains were taken to make the spot where the bones 
had rested forever inaccessible, perhaps even to obliterate the 
memory of it from men’s minds. It was buried under twenty feet 
of earth and thereover was laid a flat, uniform court, devoid, it 
would seem, of any mark indicating the precise location of the 
sacred spot. For, sacred though it was in the eyes of the common 
people, the authorities must have regarded it as indelibly polluted 
by the presence of the bones of heretics, and they must also have 
feared that the simple folk who persisted in resorting thither might 
be seduced into the paths that lead to destruction. And yet they 
too must have felt that a spot where the Apostles had dwelt could 
not be treated like any other spot. The presence of these inconsistent 
motives in the minds of the builders explains the contradictory char- 
acteristics of the original Memoria Apostolorum. It was intended 
to obliterate every trace of heresy, to consign to eternal oblivion 
the indignity to which the Saints had been subjected, and yet to 
perpetuate the memory of the fact hic habitasse prius sancvtos. 

Those builders planned well. For more than fifteen hundred 
years the heretics have been forgotten, but the memory of the 
Apostles has never been forgotten ad Catacumbas. But at last the 
spade of the archaeologist has defeated their pious intentions and 
has brought to light the evidence they sought to destroy. 

These last three inscriptions are of considerable importance. 
Not, however, because they prove that relics believed to be those of 
Peter and Paul once rested atSanSebastiano. That fact has already 
been established by the excavations of Styger and Mancini. Nor 
yet because they prove that the “legend of the oriental thieves’’ 
is true. Both of these questions are of legitimate interest to the 
curious, but neither is of importance to history or to religion. 
Yet the evidence brought to light by Styger and Mancini and that 
afforded by these three inscriptions, taken as a whole, has an im- 
portance of its own. For it contributes something towards the 
establishment of a principle of cardinal importance to the historian, 
a principle long neglected but in recent years constantly winning 
more recognition, chiefly through the discoveries of archaeology, 
the principle that direct testimony to matters of fact is not lightly 
to be disregarded in favor of merely theoretical combinations of 
possibilities. And this holds good not only as regards the testi- 
mony of a reliable witness, such as Damasus, but even of that anony- 
mous testimony which passes under the name of “tradition.”’ 

Wm. RoMaInE NEWBOLD 
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Diz ANTIKE Minze ALts Kunstwerk, von Kurt Regling, pp. 148, pls. 45 con- 
taining illustrations of 907 coins. Schoetz and Parrhysius, Berlin, 1924. 
12 gold marks. 

Everyone who studies Greek and Roman coins, even in an amateur way, soon 
realizes that although their primary purpose was necessarily utilitarian yet many 
of them are as undeniably works of art as are gems, vases, bronzes, terracottas or 
even reliefs or statues. Indeed they make us blush for the poverty of artistic 
design shown on the coinage of our own day. This artistic quality of ancient 
coins has long been recognized, but as Professor Percy Gardner says in his interest- 
ing book, The Types of Greek Coins, numismatics has hitherto been very imper- 
fectly coérdinated with other branches of classical archaeology. Sufficient intel- 
ligent and intensive comparison has not been made of the art shown on coins 
with other branches of art. For this reason, especially, Dr. Regling’s scholarly 
and thorough book is a most welcome addition to the subject. In it the author 
continually emphasizes the relation between the artistic history of ancient coinage 
and the general development of art. His purpose, as he says, is to prove that, 
within certain limitations imposed by its technique and its character as a medium 
of exchange, coinage followed the pulse of great art beat for beat. 

The arrangement of the book, after a few introductory pages, is chronological. 
It divides the history of coinage into four periods: the archaic period, 700-480 B.c. 
the floruit, 480-323 B.c.; coins of the Hellenistic period and of the Roman Repub- 
lic; and Roman Imperial coins. By far the greater part of the book is devoted to 
the first two divisions. The illustrations, also, show the author’s opinion of the 
comparative artistic merit of the coins of the different periods. Of the nine hun- 
dred and seven coins represented on the plates, Nos. 1-265 belong to the archaic 
period, Nos. 266-837 to the bloom, Nos. 838-865 to the Hellenistic period, Nos. 
866-873 to the Roman Republic, and Nos. 874-907 to the Roman Imperial period. 

The book is encyclopaedic in the amount of information, comment, and com- 
parison which is crammed into its pages. Among the topics discussed are: the 
choice of types, the means employed to adapt both animal and human figures to 
the circular space, the head as a type, drapery, space-filling by symbols and 
letters, composition, decoration and ornament, local differences, and the artistic 
dependence and independence of coin types. Throughout the whole book con- 
stant comparison is made of coins with other works of art such as gems, paintings, 
reliefs, sculpture in the round, sarcophagi, terracottas, and vases. Numerous 
well selected examples are given to illustrate each point of comparison. 

The scholarly quality of the work leaves little room for criticism even on the 
part of the greatest numismatic experts; the arrangement, however, is not so 
satisfactory. The forty-five excellently executed plates are all at the back of the 
book. This makes much turning back and forth on the part of the reader neces- 
sary. Their usefulness would be facilitated if there were a page containing a list 
of the coins represented facing each plate, instead of at another part of the 
book. Moreover, the location of a particular coin on a plate is not in every case 
an easy matter as the numbers are not always consecutive, and as obverse and 
reverse of a coin may be side by side, one above the other, or at opposite extremes 
of the plate. These are, of course, trifles, but a few changes in arrangement 
would save the reader’s time, especially as such frequent reference to the plates 
is necessary. 

The quality of the paper, of the printing, and especially of the plates is very fine. 
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Considering the price of the book, it is marvelous, especially when compared with 
the cost of similar books printed in England and the United States. 
For purposes of reference or intensive study, this is certainly the most com- 
plete work yet written on the subject. 
CorneELIA G. Harcum 
University OF TORONTO 
Canada 


Tue FALiscaNns IN Prentstoric Trues, by Louise Adams Holland, pp. 153, pis. 
13. Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume 
V, 1925. 

In this attractive monograph Mrs. Holland has presented a convenient and 
systematic summary of the prehistoric culture of a people who, because of their 
close kinship in many ways to the Romans, are of especial interest not only to the 
archaeologist but also to the historian. 

The account given rests upon the evidence of burials in the description of which 
the author emphasizes the development of native products to the exclusion of 
objects of foreign importation. 

The first chapter summarizes the material of the Stone, Copper and Bronze Ages. 
The four succeeding chapters treat in detail the burials of successive periods of the 
Age of Iron. It is of interest to note that no tombs of the Iron Age in the ager 
Faliscus are as ancient as the oldest pozzi of Latium and Etruria proper. 

In the final chapter Mrs. Holland discusses the problem of burial rites, the 
proper solution of which is the key to most important racial questions. It hinges 
on the introduction of the rite of inhumation since it is certain that the earliest 
Italici cremated their dead. She rejects as improbable the theory that the new 
rite was learned from the Phoenicians (Helbig) or the Greeks (Gsell). Von 
Duhn’s explanation of a second wave of Italic migration bringing with it the 
custom of inhumation she characterizes as ‘“‘somewhat desperate.”’ It is true, too, 
that Etruscan influence reached central Etruria at too late a date to account for 
the change. The author believes in an invasion in the course of, or as the result of 
which the inhumation folk mingled and settled with the original population with- 
out expelling them. The firm survival of the cremation rite is secure evidence of 
this contention. She appears inclined to favor the theory that these invaders 
hailed from the interior of the peninsula and that they may possibly be identified 
with the Sabines. 

Particular attention should be called to the author’s treatment of the contami- 
nation of the two rites of burial of which she has collected numerous instances 
(p. 134 ff.). ‘It is interesting to note,” she remarks with acumen, “how often the 
news of cremation in a fossa is greeted as a mistake in the report.’’ This entire 
question of contamination has important bearing on the character of the conquest 
of the inhumation folk. 

The numerous and excellent plates illustrating the pottery of the Faliscans 
contribute to the value and interest of this work. 

W. R. Bryan 
PackER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAS WIEDER ERSTEHENDE BABYLON. DIE BISHERIGE ERGEBNISSE DER DEUTSCHEN 

AUSGRABUNGEN, von Robert Koldewey. Vierte, erweiterte Auflage, mit 270 

(7 farbigen) Abbildungen und Planen und einem Bildnis des Verfassers. 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1925. M 27. 

This fourth edition of his notable book is the final monument to Koldewev's 

devoted and distinguished labors in the excavation of Babylon under the aegis of 
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the German Oriental Society. It actually appeared posthumously, the author 
having died, February 4, 1925, before the book was published. A note in the 
Preface indicates that ‘‘the last words written by Koldewey”’ are incorporated 
in this edition. But in general the volume is a replica of the first edition of 1913, 
with which it is in general identical page for page. There is an increase in the 
number of illustrations (obtained by inserted plates), while the most considerable 
revision is found at pp. 189-192. This section (which was included in the fourth 
edition of 1924) deals with the “ Peribolos of Etemenanki,”’ i.e., the court of the 
great Ziggurat, the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” on which Koldewey spent his last labors, 
The section is enriched with a fresh plate 


terminating them in March, 1917. 
Herodotus comes into his own by being 


giving a reconstruction of the tower. 
treated as a prime authority on this subject, supported as he is in details by 
Babylonian texts. The volume in paper, print and beautiful color-plates is a 
splendid example of German book-making. May it and many successive reprints 
serve to spread broad and wide the results and the fame of the great archaeologist. 


James A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A Century OF EXCAVATION IN PALESTINE, by R. A. S. Macalister, LL.D., Litt.D., 
F.S.A., Professor of Celtic Archaeology, Universit y College, Dublin, formerly 
Director of Excavations, Palestine Exploration Fund, pp. 336. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1925. Price $3.75. 

The projectors of the ‘Century of Excavation” series in which Baikie’s Century 
of Excavation in the Land of the Pharaohs appeared were fortunate in securing 
Professor Macalister, the brilliant excavator of Gezer, to write the volume on the 
results of a hundred years’ work in Palestine. As Professor Macalister’s three 
volumes on Gezer give the best account we have of any excavation carried on in 
Palestine, the reader takes up his latest work with great expectations, and he is not 
disappointed. The volume before us sums up the results of a century of explora- 
tion as these results appear in our knowledge of topography, political history, 
cultural history, and religious history, with clearness and with exceedingly good 
judgment. It is not often that one is inclined to dissent from his opinions. He 
does it also with such modesty and detachment that an uninformed reader would 
hardly suspect the part the author has himself played in Palestinian explora- 
tion. 

The archaeological remains from Palestine are much less imposing than those of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, or Greece. To those who are chiefly interested in massive 
structures or attractive artistic achievement, the results of Palestinian explora- 
tion and excavation seem meager. Israel’s genius lay in another direction—that 
of religion. However crude the workmanship of Palestinian archaeological 
remains may be, they are of deep interest to the millions to whom the Bible is 
a sacred book, to say nothing of the many who are interested in anthropological 
To all such Macalister’s book may be commended as judicious and 


studies. 
One of the disappointments of excavations in Palestine has been 


authoritative. 
that so few inscribed monuments of the pre-Exilic kings have been found. Mac- 
alister suggests that it is not because these kings did not erect such monuments, but 
because they were polytheists, and later ardent monotheists destroyed their in- 
scriptions. This may be true, but it is too early to abandon the hope of still 
finding such. Many mounds yet remain to be excavated. 


GeorGE A. BarTOoN 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, by Waldemar 
Jochelson, pp. 145, pls. 28, 1 map, figs. 110. Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, 1925. 

On the determination of the Aleutians as a branch of the Eskimoan linguistic 
stock, and in view of their position midway between the continents of Asia and 
North America, deep significance was foreseen by the organizers of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, and the Museum authorities in Russia and the United 
States. So the choice of an investigator for the hitherto little-known Aleuts 
pointed to Dr. Jochelson, whose experience covered ten years among the north- 
eastern Asiatic tribes as a Russian political exile; three years as a member of the 
Yakut Expedition, Russian Imperial Geographical Society, three years engaged 
with the Jesup Expedition and three more with the Kamchatka Expedition. The 
choice was well-made, and now the results of a most painstaking study and a 
thorough scientific presentation of the results are in the hands of the public. The 
present report is from exploration done in 1909-10. Excavations covered the 
islands of both ends of the Aleutian chain, from Unalaska to Attu. Thirteen 
village sites, fifty-seven house pits, three burial caves were excavated. The digging 
was mostly in house sites which had to be cleaned out generally to a depth of 
eight to twelve feet. These not only yielded artifacts but burials. The bodies were 
found to be in the flexed position, not to conform with the position of the unborn, 
as many prominent archaeologists have argued, nor to save space in grave digging 
with crude tools, but because the squatting position is the usual position of resting 
during life and so the body is given the same position at burial. Unlike the Asiatics 
in general and the tribes on the American side, the Aleuts did not avoid corpses; 
they actually kept them for periods, varying from months to even a year (p. 42). 
A crude form of embalming, without, however, employing drugs, was practiced. 

Several important distinctions mark off the Aleut harpoon and throwing-lance 
from those of the Eskimo and other harpoon-using peoples. One is that here the 
loose toggle-head is not detached from the foreshaft (p. 54, f.n. 4), and the stone 
head of the throwing-lance is attached to the bone head by being glued and tied to 
it fitted into a spoon-like socket (p. 56). Archaeologists will find this determina- 
tion valuable in looking over harpoon and lance heads in other areas. It is worthy 
of note that most of the 1000 stone implements found on the islands, Dr. Jochelson 
was able to identify as to use with the help of some of the older Aleut on Umnak 
Island who are still making stone heads for throwing-lances. His interpretations of 
function and his classification of stone material into types based on hardness are 
most instructive as to method, in dealing with archaeological material. The 
types of stone implements from the islands are not very numerous, comprising 
only lance-heads, knives, both the two-edged and the slate single-edged woman's 
knife identical with that of the Eskimo, drill-points, hammer stones, fish-hook 
sinkers, sawing stones, bleeding knives, adzes, wood scrapers and whetstones. 

An extensive discussion of bone objects is presented (pp. 76-100). The growth 
of decorative design from notches, straight-lines, dots and circles into realistic 
forms of present Aleut art is discussed. 

The volume concludes with 23 pages of discussion of previous archaeological 
work in the islands by Pivart in 1871 and Dall in 1874. The interpretation is 
excellent. We learn that Dall drew a conclusion from his excavations of three 
culture stratifications: a littoral period, a fishing period and a hunting period. 
But the author reports uniform culture throughout the period of occupation. 

Dr. Jochelson (p. 110) arrives at two important conclusions; the ancient Aleut 
came to the islands with a comparatively high culture and they did not come from 
the Asiatic but from the American side. The book is a most excellent example of 
method and deduction—sound from its beginning to its conclusion. 

F. G. SPECK 
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Dre Kunst Inp1ens, by E£. Diez (in Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft), Akad- 
emische Verlagsgesellschaft, Wildpark-Potsdam, n.d., pp. 193, pls. xiii, figs. 
231. 

Divided into Historical Introduction, Architectural Types, Architectural 
Development, Sculpture, Painting, Indian Colonial Art, Conclusion, this is prob- 
ably the best account of Indian art available. Dr. Diez pursues his study in 
the only logical manner, as that of a cultural development possessing an inner 
unity, essentially a product of local conditions, and one concerned with the expres- 
sion of concepts that are purely Indian. In this connection he (p. 40) does justice 
to and makes constant reference to the work of Havell, which has been fundamen- 
tally rightly oriented, but has hitherto been almost inevitably neglected by 
academic students, on account of the dilettante ideas and fanciful hypotheses and 
terminology with which it is encumbered, and the excessive stress laid on the Aryan 
factor (the greater part of Indian art, like the greater part of Hinduism, is un- 
doubtedly of non-Aryan origin). 

Dr. Diez has succeeded in touching upon almost all the chief problems of Indian 
art; the treatment of Rajput painting for instance—not even mentioned in Vincent 
Smith’s History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon—is full and adequate. It would 
be impossible within the space of a review to set forth all his conclusions. It will 
probably be more useful to notice some of the points which seem to require correc- 
tion or reconsideration. Thus, p. 13, the harmikd of a stiipa is never a reliquary 
container; the word means “pavilion” or “palace” and the construction repre- 
sents a god’s house or habitation (in Ceylon it is called Deva kotuwa, gods’ en- 
closure). Diez (p. 41) hesitates to adopt the excellent classification of the 
Manasara, describing temples as Niagara, Vesara and Dravida (not Dravidha!) on 
the ground that these terms involve a classification by ground plan which has no 
foundation in fact; but Acharya, who made a thorough study of the Mdanasara 
states specifically that this threefold classification is essentially geographical. It is 
true that the Mahabodhi temple (p. 44) was restored by the Burmese in the 
eleventh century, but Cunningham brought forward very good evidence, to which 
much could be added, to show that the temple substantially in its present form 
was already in existence at the beginning of the Gupta period. The sikhara does 
not appear to me to be directly based on any wooden prototype, but to belong 
to the period of masonry development and to have arisen by the reduplication of 
roofs, as the angle amalakas sufficiently prove; nor is the term really restricted to 
the Vesara types. Diez (p. 91) assumes the non-existence of the radiating arch in 
India before the Muhammadan period; but at least a dozen well authenticated 
examples could be quoted, ranging from the Asokan to the mediaeval period. It 
is hardly made clear (p. 125) that the three-headed form of Siva (Mahega or 
Sadisiva), e.g., at Elephanta, is quite definitely not a Trimirti; and as a matter of 
fact, the type is by no means rare. Reference is made to my article on Indian 
bronzes in the Burlington Magazine, but not to the much more important Cata- 
logue of Bronzes in the Colombo Museum. An opportunity is missed to discuss 
thoroughly the Gandhfra question, with reference to the school of Mathura, of 
which, though it is certainly the most important in all India for the understanding 
of the Kusina development, not a single example is illustrated. The well-known 
Parkham statue (fig. 131) is incorrectly described as a Bodhisattva from Math- 
ura; while the Yaksa type is undoubtedly a Bodhisattva prototype, this figure is at 
least three centuries older than any Bodhisattva image. Figure 178 is upside down. 

These and similar criticisms do not detract from the great value of the whole 
work. The illustrations are well chosen and in general well reproduced. The 
documentation is adequate and up to date. The work is one that well deserves to 
be issued in an English translation. ANANDA CooMARASWAMY 


Museum oF FINE ARTS 
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EcyptiaAN Papyri AND Papyrus-Huntine, by James Baikie, F.R.A.S. With 
thirty-two illustrations, of which four in colour are by Constance N. Baikie. 
New York and Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Company, 1925. $3.75. 

Mr. Baikie’s well-known gift of vivid and interesting presentation has not failed 
him anywhere in this book. Like his earlier books, this is not addressed to 
scholars; “‘its highest object is to be an elementary introduction, perhaps a provo- 
cation, to the further study of the great subject with which it deals.” There are 
better introductions (Mr. Baikie lists some of them in his preface) but as a provo- 
‘ation the present work would be hard to surpass. It would be excellent deck- 
chair reading for a tourist on the way to Egypt. 

The short-comings of the work may be summed up in the statement that Mr. 
Baikie is not an Egyptologist. It may be doubted whether anyone, even after 
a lifetime of study, can write a book of three hundred pages on any subject without 
making mistakes; and the less one knows about a subject—the more remote one is 
from the sources of knowledge—the more mistakes. In the face of these obvious 
considerations, why does so able a man as Mr. Baikie allow himself to be cut off 
from the ancient sources on which his modern sources are based? Why is he con- 
tent to see through a glass, darkly, when he might see face to face? To illustrate: 
I do not see how anyone familiar with the monuments of the Pyramid Age could 
have written, as Mr. Baikie does on p. 193, “ At this stage, apparently, the concep- 
tion of immortality as a thing for all who fulfilled the requisite conditions has not 
arisen, and the life eternal is a thing reserved for Pharaoh alone; but on this point 
our information is too scanty to enable us to be dogmatic.” (Italics mine.) Our 
information does enable us to be dogmatic on this point. Mr. Baikie doubtless 
thought that he was reproducing the sense of a statement which he found in some 
standard work; but the statement in the form in which he gives it is simply not 
true. 

Mr. Baikie would certainly not find it impossible to acquire the philological and 
archaeological equipment necessary for the preparation of such a book as this. Is 
it too much to ask that he postpone the writing of his next Egyptological book until 
he has mastered that equipment? 

F. EpGerton 

Vassar COLLEGE 


Sarpis. Publications of the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis. 
Volume II, Architecture. Part I, The Temple of Artemis, by Howard 
Crosby Butler. 146 pp., 135 illustrations, 3 plates and atlas folio of 19 plates. 
Leyden, late E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1925. 

The appearance of Volume II, Part I of the Sardis publications, which deals 
with the temple of Artemis, brings up once more the consciousness of irreparable 
loss through the untimely death of Howard Crosby Butler. The text is wholly by 
his hand, but embodies no revisions or corrections which he might have made after 
his last visit to Sardis in 1922. Its publication is due to the care of his associates, 
Messrs. Shear, Buckler and Read. Of the nineteen superb plates of the folio 
atlas, nine are the work of Charles Read, the chief architect of the expedition, 
and three each by L. C. Holden, Jr., and Gordon McCormick, to whom are due 
the appendix to the text with double page plate showing the comparative size and 
form of ornaments of the existing capitals of the temple. 

In 1903 Architecture and Other Arts embodied for architecture the results of the 
American Expedition to Syria of 1899-1900. In this Mr. Butler, following the 
track of de Vogué, did little more than describe in text and by photographs 
the very numerous monuments of the pre-Christian and Christian epochs, an enor- 
mously useful task which he amplified, from 1907 to 1921, in the various volumes 
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of the Princeton Expeditions to Syria of 1904-05, and 1909. In these the descrip- 
tive publication of the monuments was carried out in much greater detail with more 
numerous drawings and very suggestive restorations. In the present volume on 
the temple of Artemis a still more valuable method of treatment has been em- 
ployed, for the various details are closely examined in comparison with those from 
numerous other monuments to afford evidence for dating. The result of this is 
that a mass of most valuable information is collected and set forth in the clearest 
and most useful form. 

It does not need to be said that the mere publication of the temple would make 
this a work indispensable to the study of Greek Architecture in Asia Minor. For, 
certain striking peculiarities are revealed, such as the extraordinary plan of the 
western porch with its unique arrangement of steps. But, in addition to this, the 
temple affords most welcome contributions to such questions as the importance of 
Lydia in the development of the Ionic style, and the problem of the sculptured 
drums at Ephesos. 

Finally, and perhaps most important for the general study of Greek Architecture, 
there is presented here by means of tables and of measured drawings a conspectus 
of the development of the Ionic base and capital which affords the clearest, most 
complete and most fully coordinated treatment of the evolution of the Ionic order. 


BuTLerR Murray 


UNIVERSITY 


Le Trésor ByzaAntTin ET RouMaAIn pu MonastéreE DE Poutna, by O. Tafrali, 
pp. 96, pls. 60. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1925. 150 Frs. 

This monograph is a descriptive and entirely uncritical catalogue of the treasures 
of the monastery at Poutna, located on a picturesque site in the Carpathians in the 
province of Bucovinia, founded by Stephen the Great, prince of Moldavia, in 1465 
and consecrated in 1470, after the battle of Lipnic against the Tartars. Stephen, 
who appears as a very energetic and forceful personality in the theatre of events of 
his day, maintained the custom of building a church or a monastery after each 
victory. His battles numbered forty-four. Having built the monastery of 
Poutna he endowed it with rich gifts, the which were augmented by the piety of 
his successors. 

The objects described number 124, including crucifixes, ikons, chalices, fabrics, 
evengelaries and sundry liturgical vessels. One crucifix claims, according to its 
inscription, to contain a fragment of the true cross, and bears the date of 894. It 
is, however, of the fourteenth century. Of special importance is a fourteenth 
century cypress chest, richly adorned with scenes of the passion. The composition 
of the crucifixion is noteworthy. Gothic and Byzantine influences seem to meet 
in this astonishing object. 

Of equal interest are the numerous fabrics, embroideries upon silk, some from 
the hands of queens, and made for various purposes. A number were from Con- 
stantinople, the gift of the Byzantine princess, Maria of Mangop, second wife of 
Stephen, whom he married in connection with his project of recapturing Constanti- 
nople from the Turks. The diversified scenes of the embroideries, mostly from the 
life of Christ and the Virgin, are in the true spirit of contemporary Byzantine art, 
with occasional local and western touches. They are all glorious in color, are at 
times encrusted with gems, and are enriched with entrancing borders. 

Almost all of the objects in the collection bear inscriptions in Slavonic or Greek, 
themselves a part of the decoration, that give identification and date. A few 
things are fourteenth century, but the great majority are fifteenth and sixteenth. 
Most of the objects have been described in previous monographs, but without 
illustration. It is the merit of Professor Tafrali that he has not only supplied 
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the omissions, but has accompanied his descriptions with a portfolio of photo- 
graphic plates. The work, however, is wholly descriptive. The author makes 
no attempt to organize the abundant material with respect to its place in the 
history of art. In no instance does he indulge his reader with a discussion of 
technique, which is rather a disappointment when one refers to the title of the 
monograph. 

D. LAMBERTON 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


La GRAVURE EN FRANCE Av XVIII" St&tcie: LA GRAVURE DE PORTRAITS ET DE 
PaysaGeEs, par Mlle. Jeanne Duportal. Paris et Bruxelles: G. van Oest, 1926. 
84 pp., 126 prints reproduced on 84 plates. 200 Frs. Edition de luxe 400 Frs. 

Portraiture and landscape are two phases of French 18th century engraving 
which have been less discussed than scenes in high life and book illustration. The 
continuation of Drevet’s portrait d’apparat by Wille, Bervic and Tardieu, grad- 
ually fossilizing, was contrasted, about the middle of the century, with extreme 
simplification. With Cochin and Moreau came medallion profile portraits, with 
no adventitious aid from textile textures or decorative paraphernalia. And there 
were the somewhat amateurish sketches by Carmontelle. This urge toward less 
formality led to the use of etching and to exploitation of processes such as the 
chalk manner, the latter suited to the reproduction of drawings. The professional 
draughtsman, rather than the painter, began to influence the engraver. Finally 
there came the neat, somewhat inconsequential, etchings of Boissieu. The aim 
to render tones and colors led also to experiments in color painting. The second 
half of the century was a period of technical experimenting. 

Mile. Duportal tells the story with keen analysis of the styles of engravers, 
evidently based on discriminating study of prints as well as the painted originals. 
The enthusiasm of the specialist must not make one forget that in formal portrait 
engravings the individual touch is the application of technical mastery to the 
translation of color into black-and-white. We are not dealing with original art. 

This last has application also to engraved landscape, which reproduced paintings 
by Claude, Joseph Vernet, and artists of the Lowlands. It is not until we come 
to some small intimate bits after Watteau that we are brought face to face with 
nature, without factitious shepherdesses or other sentimental reasons for lugging 
in a background of scenery. In landscape, too, there was application of new 
proéesses, such as Le Prince’s lavish manner imitating the effect of wash drawings. 
Here again, Boissieu enters as a painter-etcher. The author indulgently offers his 
work as the first illustration of Amiel’s familiar dictum that landscape is a “condi- 
tion of the soul,”’ and as leading to the landscape etching of the 19th century. 

The story of French engraving is being retold fully and well by Curboin, Da- 
cier, Duportal and others, and in sumptuous form. The reproductions usually in 
good gelatine plates; so, too, in the present case. 

FRANK WEITENKAMP 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Prehistoric Archaeology is greatly assisted by the Vorgeschichtliches Jahrbuch, 
edited by Max Eserr (De Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipsic), the first volume 
of which has recently appeared. The older bibliography on prehistoric archae- 
ology down to 1924 is contained in the Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, and the new 
periodical begins at that date and contains a list of publications, journal articles 
as well as books, for the year 1924. The items are arranged on a geographical 
basis for the various countries of Europe, Egypt, Palestine and Syria, and other 
countries of the Near East. A brief statement on the contents accompanies the 
bibliographical facts in the case of many of the items. Besides the one hundred 
and eight pages of bibliography the volume contains an introductory article on 
WoOklitz (one such account of a major excavation is planned for every volume), 
twenty-nine pages of notes and communications serving to indicate the status of 
prehistoric studies in various countries and institutions, and finally, as a feature 
that adds greatly to the value of such a periodical, there is an alphabetical list of 
the names mentioned in the volume. 


NECROLOGY 


Louis Carton.—Dr. Louis Carton, physician-major in Africa (retired), died 
suddenly in December, 1924, at the age of sixty-five years. His important exca- 
vations at Dugga and Bulla Regia, his various other discoveries, and his writings 
on the topography and ruins of Carthage have made his name familiar to all 
archaeologists. He was a corresponding member of the Institut de France and 
the Académie de Belgique, president of the Institut de Carthage, and honorary 
president of the Société archéologique de Sousse. (S. R., R. Arch., XXI, 1925, 
p. 165 f.) 


Ernest Chantre.—The well-known worker in the field of prehistoric archaeology, 
Ernest Chantre, died at Lyons in November, 1924. He was born at Lyons in 
1843 and was for years Professor of Ethnology and Assistant Director of the 
Museum of Lyons. His publications on ethnological and anthropological sub- 
jects (see Titres et Travaux de M. E. Chantre, Lyon, 1922) are numerous and 
important. (S. R., R. Arch., XXI, 1925, p. 165.) 


! The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuet E. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckinesam, Professor Sipney N. Deane, 
Professor Harotp N. Fowter, Dr. Stepnen B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Professor 
Evmer T. Merritt, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Jonn C. Roure, Professor Joun 
Suaptey, Professor F. G. Speck, Professor L. Wueeter, and the Editors 

No attempt is made to Include in this number of the JourNaL material published after June 
30, 1926 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see Vol. XXX, 1, p. 124. 
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Wilhelm Froehner.—Born at Karlsruhe, August 17, 1835, Wilhelm Froehner 
died in Paris, May 22, 1925. He received the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Bonn early in 1858, but some still unexplained catastrophe forced him to leave 
Bonn in February of that year, and he went first to Karlsruhe, then (in 1859) to 
Paris, where he collaborated with Napoleon III in writing the Life of Caesar and 
engaged in other literary work. In 1862 he received his first appointment in the 
department of antiquities in the Louvre, and he continued in that department 
nearly all his life, though not without vicissitudes. He was the author of a 
considerable number of articles and a great number of catalogues of public and 
private collections. (S. Retmnacu, R. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 140-154; portrait; 
bibliography.) 


Gustav Herbig.—The death of Gustav Herbig took place at Munich, October 1, 
1925. He was born at Kaiserslautern in 1868. For many years, until 1913, he 
was in the library at Munich, and after 1910 he was Privatdocent in the univer- 
sity. In 1913 he became professor at Rostock, in 1921 was called to Breslau, and 
returned to Munich in 1922 to take the chair of comparative grammar of the 
Indo-European languages. Since 1901 he had been associated with Pauli in the 
preparation of the Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum. He was the author cf many 
articles on Etruscan inscriptions, language, and civilization, and in his later 
years was much interested in the languages of Asia Minor, on which he wrote 
a considerable number of articles. (A. GrentreR, R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 125- 
128.) 


Théophile Homolle.—Born at Paris, December 19, 1848, Théophile Homolle 
died in that city June 13, 1925. He studied at the Ecole Normale from 1869 to 
1871 and was chosen a member of the School at Athens, but went first to Rome, 
where he studied the history and ruins of Ostia. From Athens he was sent by 
Dumont, the Director of the School, to Delos, where he conducted many cam- 
paigns of excavation. After teaching at the University of Nancy, he occupied 
the chair of Greek Epigraphy in the Collége de France (1884 and the following 
years); then, in 1891, became Director of the School at Athens, where he intro- 
duced beneficial changes. It was under his direction that the great excavations 
at Delphi were carried on, and with these his name will always be connected. 
Upon his return to France he was made Director of the National Museums, but 
when the “Mona Lisa” of Leonardo da Vinci was stolen from the Louvre, al- 
though he was in no way to blame, he was relieved of his office. Soon, however, 
he was made Director of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and in this office, as in those 
which he had held previously, he displayed great tact, ability, and learning. He 
was a member of numerous academies and learned societies, at one time president 
of the Académie des Inscriptions, and received many other honors. In his latest 
years he was president of the International Academic Union, in which he was 
greatly interested. In 1918 he, with Emile Male undertook the direction of the 
Monuments Piot. Apart from his obligatory theses he published only one vol- 
ume—that in which he collected an important part of the work of his friend 
Dumont (Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’ Epigraph ie). The numerous additions 
which he incorporated in this volume insure its permanent value. His numerous 
reports on excavations and his articles on archaeological and epigraphical subjects 
exhibit his unusual knowledge, his enthusiasm for the beautiful, and his clarity 
and elegance in exposition. (S. Rermnacu, R.Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 136-139; 
portrait ; partial bibliography.) 


Robert Koldewey.—The death of Robert Koldewey occurred February 4, 1925, 
in his seventieth year. He was architect and archaeologist. In 1881 and 1882 
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he took part in the American excavations at Assos, then made investigations in 
architecture at Mitylene and (after 1887) long journeys of exploration in Mesopo- 
tamia. The study of the little city of Neandreia revealed to him the archaic 
\eolic capital. Later he was at Sindjirli with von Luschan, in Sicily and southern 
Italy with Puchstein, and (1898-1917) at Babylon with Sachau. The museum 
of Berlin is indebted to him for many important acquisitions. (S. R., R.Arch., 
XXII, 1925, p. 289 f.; see also Andrae, Beriiner Museen Berichte, 1925, 1, p. 2, 
and Schuchhardt, Heitere und ernste Breife aus einem deutschen Archdoloyenleben, 
Berlin, Grote.) 


Nicodemus Kondakoff.—The illustrious Byzantinist Nicodemus Kondakoff 
died at Prague in February, 1925, just before attaining his eightieth year. A 
list of his published writings is given in R. Arch., XX, 1924, p. 327 f. (Cf. ibid., 
p. 225, and XXI, p. 338.) 


Henri Lechat.— Born in 1862 at Anvillers-les-Forges (Ardennes), Henri Lechat 
died at Lyons in July, 1925. He was a pupil at the Ecole Normale (1883), agrégé 
des Lettres (1886), and member of the School at Athens (1886-1889). In this 
capacity he investigated the fortifications of Piraeus (1887-1888), studied a 
necropolis at Corfu (1889), and traveled in Asia Minor with M. Radet (1887) 
But his greatest interest was in the archaic statues discovered on the Acropolis at 
\thens, an interest which led to the writing of his most widely known books, Aw 
Musée de l Acropole (1903) and La Sculpture Attique avant Phidias (1904). He was 
the author of several other books and monographs (Frontons en tuf de l’ Acropole, 
1898; Pythagoras de Rhegium, 1905; Phidias, 1906 and 1925; La Sculpture Grecque, 
1922), the chapter on sculpture in Baedeker’s Greece (1910), and many articles in 
periodicals. His “Bulletins archéologiques,”’ in the Revue des Etudes Grecques 
(1895-1920), and “‘ Notes archéologiques,” in the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 
are excellent. Lechat taught to the end of his life; first at Montpelier (1889- 
1898), then at Lyons. His catalogue of the museum of casts at Lyons is admirable. 
(S. R., R. Arch., XXII, 1925, p. 286 f.; portrait.) 


Giacomo Lumbroso.—The eminent humanist and Egyptologist, Giacomo 
Lumbroso, was born October 9, 1844, and died at Rapallo, March 28, 1925. 
He was educated in France and Germany, and was professor in the universities 
of Palermo, Pisa, and Rome. His special field was Alexandrian Egypt. The 
charm of his literary style, both in Italian and in French, was widely recognized. 
S. R., R. Arch., XXII, 1925, p. 288.) 


Lucio Mariani.—One of the ablest and most active among Italian archaeologists, 
Lucio Mariani, died at Rome, August 30, 1924. He was Professor of Archaeology 
in the University of Rome, member of the Academy of the Lincei, secretary of 
the Academy of Saint Luke, curator of the Capitoline Museums, and member of 
the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology. He was the author of a great number 
of articles, especially in the Bullettino Comunale and the Bullettino d’Arte. (S. R., 
R. Arch., XX, 1924, p. 326.) 


André Michel.—Born at Montpelier in 1853, André Michel died at Paris, 
October 13, 1925. He had been professor in the Collége de France and a member 
of the Académie des Beaux Arts since 1918. For many years he was curator of 
sculpture of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance at the Louvre and professor 
at the Ecole du Louvre. He was the author of many articles, especially in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts and the Journal des Débats. His most important works, 
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both in collaboration, are the edition, in three volumes, of the Legons of Courajod 
and the great Histoire de l’Art, now nearly completed. (S.R., R. Arch., XXIII, 


1926, p. 122. 


Valdemar Schmidt.—The death of Professor Valdemar Schmidt occurred at 
Copenhagen June 26, 1925. He was nearly ninety years of age, for he was born 
in 1836. He was professor in the University of Copenhagen from 1869 to 1922, and 
the Egyptian section of the Glyptothek of that city is greatly indebted to him. 
He specialized in prehistoric archaeology and Egyptology. Among his works is 
a history of ancient Assyria and ancient Egypt (1872), and his other writings are 
considerable. (S. R., R. Arch., XXII, 1925, p. 289.) 


G. A. Schweinfurth.—The great botanist and explorer of Africa, G. A. Schwein- 
furth, was born at Riga in 1836 and died at Berlin, September 19, 1925. He 
played an important part in the study of the Stone Age in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Tunisia. His writings on this subject appeared chiefly in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie and the Verhandlungen of the Ethnographical Society of Berlin. 
(S. R., R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, p. 124.) 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


A New Cylinder of Ashurbanipal.—In Archiv Keilschriftforsch., 11, 1925, 97-106, 
E. Nassovuui gives the Neo-Babylonian text, transcription, and translation of a 
hitherto unpublished cylinder of Ashurbanipal, discovered by the German expe- 
dition at Babylon, and now in the Museum at Constantinople. It is important 
historically as proving that Kandalanu, who succeeded Shamashshumukin as 
king of Babylon in 648 B.c., was none other than Ashurbanipal himself, who as- 
sumed this as his throne-name over Babylon, just as Tiglath-pileser assumed the 
throne-name of Pul. This cylinder is dated in the thirtieth year of Ashurbanipal’s 
reign, that is, 638 B.c. The inscription is also important for the topography of 
Babylon and Borsippa that it gives in connection with Ashurbanipal’s building 
operations at Babylon. 


Assyrian Tripod Altars.—In R. Assyr., X XII, 1925, pp. 85-90, fig. 1, E. Nassoun1 
describes three altars, one of the time of Ashurnasirpal in the British Museum, 
another of the time of Sargon in the Louvre, and a third, also of Sargon, in Con- 
stantinople. These are triangular plinths, with raised imitations of legs having 
lions’ feet on the corners, that support a circular sacrificial table around the edge 
of which runs a votive inscription. 


A New Statue of Gudea.—In R. Assyr., X XII, 1925, pp. 41-44, pl. 2, V. Scuern 
reports the discovery in the excavations that are now being carried on at Telloh 
of a remarkably well-preserved alabaster statuette of Gudea, Patesi of Lagash 
(ca. 2600 B.c.). There are inscriptions on the shoulder and on the back of the 
statue. It represents Gudea as a young man at the beginning of his reign. It 
is one of the most beautiful specimens of early Babylonian art that has come 
down to us. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BEISAN.—Excavations of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition.—The 
work of the American expedition at Beisan was resumed last September. A 
large Hellenistic temple, similar in design to the so-called Temple of Bacchus at 
Baalbek, which was probably really a temple of the Syrian mother-goddess, has 
been excavated. The foundations of this temple cut through an Egyptian fort 
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of the XI Xth dynasty, but fortunately a number of Egyptian relics were preserved. 
Among these were the stele of Amen-en-Apt (?); the monument of Hesi-Nekht, 
representing the goddess Anath in purely Egyptian dress; and an Egyptian stele 
of the XVIIIth dynasty, representing a goddess with two horns after the manner 
of Hathor. Some rectangular shrines were also discovered, surmounted by a 
round top, bearing doves and ducks. A foundation deposit of ingots, rings, and 
earrings of electrum of considerable artistic merit was also unearthed. (See 
London Illustrated News, Dec. 26, 1925; Pal. Ex. Fund, LVIII, 1926, pp. 29-30. 


A Bronze Patera from Tafas.—In Syria, V, 1924, pp. 212-215 (pl.; 2 figs.), 
René Dussavup describes an interesting bronze patera of Roman date discovered 
at Tafas in the Hauran. He believes that it is an indigenous work. In the center 
is a relief, in which is represented a lion, standing in front of a column on which 
is an image of Priapus. The lion’s left forepaw rests on an object which M. Dus- 
saud believes to be a scabellum. At the left is a musician, playing a double 
flute; at the right, a female figure with a tympanum, towards whom the lion turns 
his head. It is suggested that the scene has reference to the cult of the Syrian 
goddess Atargatis, and that her lion rejects the foreign music of the flute and the 
scabellum in favor of the native tympanum. This important object disappeared 
in the looting of the Mohammedan Museum at Damascus in the autumn of 1925. 
(Syria, VI, 1925, p. 371.) 


BYBLOS.—Results of the Recent French Excavations.—In Z.A.7T.W., XLIII, 
1925, pp. 225-242, pl. 2, H. GRESSMANN gives a comprehensive survey of the 
discoveries made at the ancient Phoenician city of Gebal, the classical Byblos, 
together with a critical estimate of the historical value of these discoveries. It 
now appears that Gebal was the chief city of Phoenicia as early as 3400 B.c., and 
that it stood in close political and commercial relations with the kings of the first 
Egyptian dynasty. A seal of the first dynasty has been discovered in which the 
cedar-god of Lebanon is mentioned. The Ba‘alat of Gebal also is represented 
with the attributes of Hathor. Another important find is a bow] bearing the 
name of Una of the fifth dynasty (ca. 2625 B.c.). There are also stone vessels with 
the names of Pepi I and Pepi II of the sixth dynasty. These finds prove that the 
older temple of Gebal with all its valuable artistic remains dates from the period 
of the Old Empire in Egypt. The Egyptian articles were presents from the kings 
of Egypt to their allies the kings of Gebal. Other works of art show close commer- 
cial contact with the civilizations of the A°gaean, Caucasus, and Babylonia as 
early as the fourth millennium B.c. 

Most important of all is the discovery of the sarcophagus of King Ahiram with 
its alphabetic inscription of the thirteenth century B.c., found along with works of 
art bearing the name of Ramses II. The letters show substantially identical forms 
with those on the Mesha inscription 400 years later, only A, AK, and M showing 
more primitive forms. The fact that the Greek alphabet displays the later 
forms of these letters shows that it did not originate before the ninth century. 
As a whole these discoveries at Gebal are the most remarkable achievement of 
archaeology since the discovery of the Tell-el-Amarna letters. 


Hittite Texts.—In Alte Orient, XXIV, 1925, J. Frrepricu gives in a cheap and 
easily accessible form German translations of the more important Hittite in- 
scriptions that have appeared in a variety of publications during the last few 
years. These translations include historical texts, treaties, royal decrees, letters, 
laws, and texts of economic interest. This is only the first part of a series of trans- 


lations that is projected 
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JERUSALEM.—Excavations on the Eastern Hill.—In Pal. Er. Fund, LVIUI, 
1926, pp. 7-14, J. G. Duncan reports the excavation of a series of rock-cut 
chambers in the scarp on which the inner, or Jebusite, eastern wall rests. These 
are probably tombs, excavated at some time in the Iron Age, not earlier than 100 
p.c. As the rooms had been used for a variety of purposes in later periods, they 
yielded no objects of archaeological interest. 


Moses and the New Sinai Inscriptions.—In Er. Times, XXXVII, 1926, pp. 
327-330, J. W. Jack gives a careful and thorough review of the recent literature 
on the inscriptions at the traditional Sinai, in which Grimme and Vdlter think 
that they can read the names of Moses and of Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt. He 
comes to the conclusion that the script is alphabetic, is Semitic, and is derived 
from the Egyptian hieroglyphic or hieratic; but that it is uncertain whether it 
should be read from right to left, from left to right, or vertically; and whether it 
has any connection with the so-called Phoenician alphabet. Grimme'’s transcrip- 
tions, to say nothing of his translations, he regards as in the highest degree im- 
probable. It is not certain to what period these inscriptions belong, or by what 
people they were executed. It is possible to think of Phoenicians, Philistines, or 
Midianites. Under these circumstances it is most unfortunate that such wide 
publicity should have been given to the statement that an inscription set up by 
Moses himself had been discovered at Sinai. 


SIDON.—Researches at the Temple of Eschmoun.—In a second report on the 
activities of the second French archaeological missions at Sidon (1920), G. Con- 
TENAU describes his investigation of the site of the temple of Eschmoun (equiva- 
lent of Adonis or Asklepios), on the left bank of the Nahr-Awwali, four kilometers 
from Sidon. The site was originally excavated by Macridi Bey (1901-1903). 
The further researches of M. Contenau have revealed a precinct 57 meters long 
and 37 meters wide. It is evident that the lateral walls, of which considerable 
traces remain, supported a high terrace which served as a sort of precinct for the 
temple itself. M. Contenau publishes three inscriptions of identical content 
recording the fact that the temple was dedicated by King Bodashtart and the 
Crown Prince Yatanmilik, King of the Sidonians. (Syria, V, 1924, pp. 9-23; pl., 
5 figs.) 


GREECE 


Archaeology in Greece, November 1923—November 1924.—In B.C. H., XLVIII, 
1924, pp. 446-515 (21 figs.), the customary annual report is given of excavations, 
discoveries, and other items of interest to archaeologists occurring during the above 
period. News of the Greek Archaeological Society and of the foreign schools at 
Athens is given. This is followed by a list of the principal accessions of the 
Athenian museums, and the announcement of the publication (in Greek: to be 
translated into French) of a much needed Guide to the Byzantine Museum. 
Stress is laid on the deplorable condition of the provincial museums in Greece, 
and in this connection the theft of the head of Chrysaor from the Gorgon pediment 
at Corfu is reported. A detailed report follows of the excavations and other 
archaeological work which took place during the year, and in Greece proper 
especial attention is paid to the continuation of the restoration of the North 
Colonnade of the Parthenon (2 figs.), the Greek excavations and discoveries at 
Eleusis, the renewal of the German investigations at Aegina, the work of the 
American School at Nemea and Phlious, the excavations of the Swedish archae- 
ologists at Asine (3 figs.), those of the British School at Sparta (2 figs.), the con- 
tinuation of the researches of the French School at Delphi, most interesting being 
the reconstruction from fragments of another statue of the Daochos group (3 
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figs., especially fig. 11), and the work of Arvanitopoulos at Pherae in Thessaly. 
In the Islands, especial attention is paid to the work of Rhomaios and Pippas at 
Rheneia, and the continuation of the investigations of the French School at Delos. 
For Crete, there is a long notice of Sir Arthur Evans’s more recent discoveries at 
Knossos (1 fig.), and the work of the French School at Mallia (1 fig.). In Mace- 
donia, the Greeks have continued their work at Salonika, the British School 
began excavations at a site south of Karasouli, and the French continued their 


investigations at Philippi (1 fig.). In the Eastern Islands, considerable space is 
given to the work of the French at Thasos and Samothrace (2 figs.). In Constan- 


tinople, the presence in the hands of a dealer of an important bronze portrait 
statuette of Demosthenes (illustrated in fig. 11 of this report) is noted. In Asia 
Minor and the Dodecanese, considerable discussion is devoted to the renewal of 
the French excavations at Teos (1 fig.), those of the Greeks in the Ouchak-Isikli 
area, and the work of the Italians at Karpathos and Rhodes. 


DELOS.—Topography.—In B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 411-445 (2 figs.), R. 
VaLLots begins a study of certain problems brought up for solution by the recent 
discoveries at Delos. The article is inspired by the appearance of the results ob- 
tained by Picarp and Rep art as to the site of the monument of the Hyperborean 
Virgins. (See B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 247-263; also A.J.A., X XIX, 1925, pp. 
472-473.) The site of the Temple of Artemis is first discussed, and it is shown that 
there was a sanctuary to that goddess at Delos from very early times, as is proven 
by the excavations of Homolle in 1878, when the famous “ Nicandra”’ statue 
was found. (B.C.H., III, 1879, pls. HI-III, XIV-XV, and XVII.) On the basis 
of the location of this statue and other dedicatory objects, the conclusions of 
Coursy (B.C.H., XLV, 1921, pp. 207-233; see also A.J.A., XXVII, 1923, pp. 
199-200) as to the site of the temple are rejected, and the suggestion made that 
instead of being Temple A on his map, it is probably further to the north; and after 
considering the evidence, the conclusion is reached that his Temple D is the 
early temple of Artemis. By a comparison with other buildings a date of approxi- 
mately 180 B.c. for the present structure is obtained, and there is evidence to 
show that it was built on the foundations of an earlier temple which has disap- 
peared. The Temple A for various reasons is considered to be the ‘‘ Keraton”’ 
of the administrative documents, and contained the famous Altar of the Horns. 
The discoveries of MM. Picard and Replat show that the topographical indica- 
tions given by Herodotos are the result of his personal observations. The writer 
then discusses the significance of the olive-tree, which grew in the sanctuary of 
the Hyperborean Virgins, which late writers confuse with the tree beside which 
Leto is supposed to have given birth to Apollo and Artemis. Herodotos is appar- 
ently ignorant of an olive-tree being connected with this episode. The earlier 
tradition, going back to the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, connects a 
palm-tree with this event, and we do not hear of the olive in this connection until 
Euripides (Iph. Taur., 1097 ff.). The introduction of the olive was doubtless 
due to its being the tree of Athena, and consequently belongs to the period of 
Athenian supremacy, when an attempt was made to bring into close connection 
the cults of Athena at Athens and Apollo at Delos. There was a temple of Athena 
Pronoia at Delos, and she was worshipped in association with Zeus in the temple 
on Mt. Kynthos. She is also credited with having assisted Leto in her delivery. 
As the Hyperborean Virgins were preéminently the protectors of women in child- 
birth, the olive-tree was naturally confused with the birth of Apollo, as pregnant 
women made sacrifices to these divinities for a safe delivery, and, after the birth 
of their children, made further offerings, and brought their babies to the sanctuary. 
This cult of the olive-tree of the Hyperborean Virgins seems to have been derived 


from Cretan elements. 
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CRETE.—In Ann. Arch. Anth., XII, 1/2, 3-10, Dor Levi reports the results of 
recent excavations at Arkadia, Crete, which he conducted under the auspices of 
the Italian School of Archaeology at Athens. Upwards of 160 separate pithos 
burials were uncovered. The bones of the dead had been placed in terra-cotta 
urns rudely cylindrical in form and covered by a large vase or pithos in the shape 
of an inverted cone. Built tombs containing each a number of bodies were mingled 
with the pithos burials. Most important of these tombs is the tholos excavated 
in the virgin soil, which consisted of a large circular chamber 3.25 m. high and 
3.75 m. in diameter. Within this tomb was found a large stone sarcophagus with 
broken lid that was propped against the wall, and also many urns, each of which 
resembled closely the urns found in the pithoi and contained the bones of one body. 
More than 250 vessels were found. Metal objects were scarce in these excavations; 
pins, fibulae, gold leaf occur among the gold and silver objects, while bronze and 
iron objects are more abundant in the form of pins, pincers, fibulae, weapons, etc. 
The vases number in the hundreds, and range frem miniature funeral pots of 
about 2 or 3 cm. in diameter to huge pithoi. The shapes of the vessels are very 
varied, too. The ornamentation shows elements of the geometric style, Proto- 
Corinthian and even features suggesting the Proto-Attic style. 


A Cretan Goddess.—The London Times, Feb. 6, 1926, announces that the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge has recently acquired a marble statuette of 
a Minoan goddess dating from the early Sixteenth Century B.c. The statuette is 
said to have been discovered some little distance east of Candia, Crete, and through 
a dealer in Paris to have found its way to Cambridge. it shows signs of discoloring 
from fire and is broken into several pieces, although nothing but the right hand and 
forearm is missing. The statuette is described as follows: ‘‘The goddess stands 
erect holding her breasts with her hands. She wears the wide skirt with pleated 
flounces characteristic of the Late Bronze Age and a tight-fitting bodice with 
short sleeves that stop just above the elbow. The bodice seems to be tightly 
laced in front, and the corsage is low so as to expose the bosom fully. A short 
apron falls over the upper part of the skirt at both front and back. On her head 
she wears a three-tiered cap of conical shape (the top of which is broken, but 
seems originally to have been flat), which allows her abundant locks to fall freely 
down the sides and back. The hair is parted in the centre and brushed away from 
her ears, but falls in rippling waves down on to the shoulders. The features por- 
tray the serenity and sympathy of a mother. The poise and attitude are superb, 
and the contrast between the formalism of the costume, and the lifelike modeling 
of the arms and breast, indicates that so delicate a figure is the outcome of long 
centuries of apprenticeship in the plastic arts.” 


MACEDONIA.—In Ani. J., VI, 1, 59-72 (10 pls.; 3 figs.), Srantey Casson 
discusses excavations conducted by him in the spring of 1925 in the mound of 
Kilindir. In stratum I found pottery of two types, brown-black ware un- 
evenly baked and small coarse clay pithoi. The former type of ware is repre- 
sented by small jars with attached handles, bowls with inturned rims, askoi, and 
goblets. The pithoi are of very coarse clay and their surface is unpolished. In the 
lower part of stratum II were found incised wares, plain wares, and pithoi. Here 
were found also half of a circular ornament of gold, a bronze knife, a stone ham- 
mer, four small saw-edged rectangular stone instruments, a bone needle and a 
small bone bead. Much more advanced wares of similar types were found higher 
up and also rectangular bricks. Some Roman remains were found near the surface. 
Stratum I is assigned to a period that approximates roughly 2500-2000 B.c. The 
destroyers of the community apparently left on the site no trace of their character. 
A big movement of peoples from north to south about 1150 B.c. is indicated, while 
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similar movements probably preceded about 1900 B.c. and 1500 B.c. The lowest 
level at Kilindir was undoubtedly earlier than the earliest deposits at Vardino. 


The So-called Lex Gabinia from Delphi.—In R. Arch., X XI, 1925, pp. 342-351, 
Jean Coutn replies to the criticisms which Edouard Cuq (R. Arch., XIX, 1924) 
directed against his previous article (ibid., XVIII, 1923) on the inscription found 
at Delphi, which M. Cuq regards as the Ler Gabinia of 67 B.c. It still appears 
probable that the inscription refers to 74 B.c. 


Thracian Archaeology.—In R. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 1-38 (17 figs.), 
GEORGES SEURE ends the second series (cf. R. Arch., XIII, 1921, pp. 108-126; 
XV, 1922, pp. 46-78; XVII, 1923, pp. 1-42; XIX, 1924, pp. 307-350) of his articles 
on “ Thracian Archaeology, Unpublished and Little Known Documents” with the 
description and discussion of sixteen fragmentary objects of terra-cotta, and 
begins the third series with similar treatment of fourteen marble or stone statuettes 
and busts and nine Byzantine reliefs. Of these last the stele of Myriophyto 
(really at Ganos, a small port on the Sea of Marmora), which represents the Virgin 
standing with raised hands, is of some artistic merit. The iconographic type is 
that of the Fifth and Sixth, the epigraphic characters are those of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth centuries. The other objects described are of little interest, 
except as they illustrate the survival of earlier artistic types until the later days 
of Roman dominion, and throw some light upon the customs of the people of the 
region. 


The Work at Delphi and Delos of the French School at Athens.—In R. Arch., 
XXII, 1924, pp. 39-61, P. Rousse, begins a summary of the publications 
of the results of the French excavations at Delphi and Delos. In this in- 
stalment he treats of the parts of Volumes II (Topography and Architecture) 
and III (Epigraphy) of the publication Fouilles de Delphes which have been issued. 


ITALY 


CANCELLO.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 92-93, V. Maccuioro reports the 
discovery, near Cancello, of Roman tombs and a sepulchral inscription; also of a 
curious bronze object, belonging to the Christian period and marked with a cross, 
perhaps an ornament for the harness of a horse. 


CASANOVA DI CARINOLA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 90-92, A. Marurt 
tells of the finding by a peasant of prehistoric antiquities at Casanova in the 
Province of Caserta. A roughly made sepulchral olla, containing remains of 
burned bones, was broken and scattered by the finders. Apparently in this olla 
were two bronze rings, made in the form of bracelets, with overlapping ends, 12 
em. in diameter and weighing 2.198 kg. These were recovered as the finder was 
trying to sell them in Naples. The rings, or bracelets, are not suited for wearing 
and were probably votive offerings. They date from the end of the Bronze Age 
or the beginning of the Age of Iron. 


CASTELLUCCIA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 81-85, G. BeENDINELLI publishes 
a colossal statue found at Castelluccia, about two kilometers from Albano near the 
Via di Anzio. It is nude in front, except for a paludamentum which covers the left 
shoulder and a part of the breast; in the rear, the paludamentum reaches to the 
ground and forms a support for the figure. The type of the statue is that of 
Apollo, but the paludamentum and the head, which is a portrait, although some- 
what idealized, point to a Roman emperor, probably Elagabalus. The work is 
not earlier than the beginning of the Third Century of our era. 
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DUINO-TIMAVO.—In Not. Scav., I (Sixth Series, 1925), pp. 3-20, Bruna 
Tamaro publishes some interesting fragments of Roman inscriptions, brought to 
light in 1924 during restorations of the castle of Duino. A fragment of an 
altar bore, in letters 6.5 em. high, the inscription Temavo voto. Part of a large 
base had the beginning of a dedication to C. Sempronius Tuditanus, and a small 
altar an inscription to Hercules Augustus. The material of the inscriptions shows 
that they came from the place, not more than two kilometers from Duino, where 
the river Timavus breaks out from its subterranean course and enters the sea by 
three mouths. They indicate the religious and political importance of the Timavus 
and confirm the spelling Temavo for the Republican period. 


ETRURIA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 28-36, E. Gaur gives an account of 
excavations in the large Etrusco-Roman temple, to the right of the theatre, as one 
faces the cavea, in the zona archaeologica of Fiesole (Faesulae). The purpose was 
to isolate the building on all sides, to examine the interior and determine its original 
plan, and to find the Etruscan shrine that preceded the present structure. Previ- 
ous campaigns had shown that the cella was in three divisions, indicating that it 
was the Capitolium of Faesulae, that it was restored or rebuilt at the end of the 
Republican period, and other interesting details. The campaign of 1923-24 
carried the work further, and a complete excavation of all the surrounding terri- 
tory is contemplated. A few architectural fragments and small objects were 
brought to light. 


ORVIETO.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 133-161, E. Srerant gives an account 
of excavations at the Etruscan temple in Orvieto, near I] pozzo della Rocca. 
Finds made as early as 1828 were recognized as belonging to an Etruscan temple 
at that point, and similar finds in 1873 led to the uncovering of a part of the foun- 
dation walls. Gamurrini described it as not more than 15 m. in length with a 
single cella, and called it an augural temple, or auguratorium. Systematic exca- 
vations from 1920 to 1923 resulted in the complete uncovering of the existing re- 
mains. It stood on a natural eminence of rock, which lessened the labor of con- 
structing the high podium. The walls were slightly imbedded in the rock and 
the space between the supporting walls was filled with earth firmly pounded 
down. It measures 21.91 m. in length by 16.90 m. in breadth; the front, however, 
which was approached by a flight of steps about 14.50 m. in width, was only 16.30 
m. wide. It has three cellae and a vestibule with two rows of four columns each. 
Contrary to the canon of Vitruvius, the space occupied by the vestibule was 
somewhat greater than that of the cella. Slightly conical cavities in the rock at 
various points within the area occupied by the temple seem to have been early 
graves. In the course of the excavations numerous fragments of pottery and 
terra-cotta revetments were found, besides some fragmentary sculpture and 
various small objects. 


OSTRA.—In Not. Scav., 1 (1925), pp. 107-110, G. MoretT! reports the discovery, 
at Ostra in Picenum, of a Roman weight of the usual form, on the upper surface of 
which are holes for the purpose of inserting a handle and the remains of the lead by 
which the handle was fastened to the stone.* It has, in dots, the designation XX 
and the names, apparently, of the owner and of the user of the weight. It lacks 
the formula exact. ad Artic., relating to the reorganization of the system of weights 
and measures in 47 A.p., and since it is apparently earlier than the time of Gordi- 
anus, in whose reign this formula was extended to the provinces, it probably dates 
somewhere between the middle of the First and the beginning of the Third Cen- 
tury of our era. It weighs 5.750 kg., but the amount lacking to the legitimate 
weight of twenty pounds (6.549 kg.) was doubtless that of the handle and the 
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lead used in attaching it. The weight was taken to the National Museum of 
Ancona, which contains thirty-five other weights and six fragments, of which a 
list is given. 


ROCCA S. FELICE.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), p. 96, A. Marurt reports the 
discovery at Rocca S. Felice, in the Province of Avellino, of a tomb with a Roman 
sepulchral inscription. This forms an addition to the inscriptions in the territory 
of the Hirpini, inter Compsam, Abellinum et Aeclanum. (CJI.L., UX, p. 91.) 


SASSOFERRATO.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 110-113, G. Moretti reports 
the complete excavation of a fine mosaic pavement, of which a small part has been 
visible for some time, at Sassoferrato within the limits of the ancient town of 
Sentinum. The mosaic, which shows numerous restorations and great inequality 
of workmanship, is 14 m. in length and 9.8 m. in breadth and contains 22 figures 
of Tritons and marine monsters. It somewhat resembles the mosaic in the 
Thermae at Ostia, but has no central group. The mosaic, which has been taken 
to the Museum of Ancona, in its original form belonged tothe time of the Antonines. 


UMBRIA.—In Not. Scar., I (1925), pp. 36-40, R. BANDINELLI announces the 
discovery at Fabro of a milestone on the Via Nova Traiana. The stone, which is 
number XVII, has three inscriptions. The first corresponds with that of a mile- 
stone of the same road numbered XIII, found in 1913 near Allerona, and confirms 
the date of 108 a.p. and the fact that the road ran from Bolsena to the beginning 
of the territory of Chiusi. The second dates between the abdication of Diocletian, 
who is mentioned as one of the seniores Augusti and the death of Constantius 
Chlorus, who is recorded as one of the Augusti; that is, between May, 305 and 
July 25, 306. The third belongs to the period between 323 and 326 of the rule of 
Constantine. 


VAL D’AYAS.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), p. 98, P. BARocEeLLI announces the 
discovery of a number of vases of the Roman period at Lignod (Val d’Ayas), in- 
cluding one of an unusual form, of which a cut is given, adorned with a circlet of 
silver. 


VIA SICILIA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 47-49, G. Manecrnt reports the 
discovery, at 180, Via Sicilia, of the remains of a small bath with a praefurnium. 
One room has a mosaic pavement representing Venus Anadyomene at her toilet, 
surrounded by a sea-scene with fish and sea-monsters; at the corners the winds 
are represented. Before her is an open toilet-box on an easel, and a Cupid is 
handing her a mirror. The work is rude, but the figures are graceful. To the 
north of this bath, 19 m. from the Via Sicilia, a marble slab was found with an 
inscription “‘pro salute et reditum et victorias (sic)’’ of Septimius Severus and 
Commodus, the name of Geta being erased. The offering was a statue of Mithras, 
set up in a Mithraeum, of which no traces have as yet been found, in the year 
198 A.D. 


VICO EQUENSE.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 93-95, A. Marurt reports the 
discovery at Vico Equense, which preserves the ancient name of Aequana, of a 
mutilated group, 1.10 m. in height, of Cupid and Psyche. In the attitude of the 
figures it resembles the example in the Capitoline Museum, but is nearer akin to 
one in the Torlonia collection, in that both Cupid and Psyche have wings, and 
that there are traces of a support behind the body of Cupid. 
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Aes Grave Liberale.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 174-175, L. Cesano reports 
the recovery of eighteen more pieces from the hoard of aes grave liberale found be- 
tween Pozzaglia and Orvinio. (See Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 287 ff.) 


An Archaic Greek Necropolis.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 176-208, P. Ors 
gives an account of the discovery of a new archaic Greek necropolis, through 
excavations made possible by the expropriation of the large garden called ex- 
Spagna, for the purpose of building a lazzaretto. The necropolis lies between 
the Neapolis and the southern part of the Acradina, and probably belonged to 
the latter division of the ancient city. After a brief mention of the four archaic 
Greek necropolises already found in Syracuse, 102 tombs are described with their 
contents. Some of these had been rifled, but others yielded a great quantity of 
interesting vases and other objects. 


Epigraphic Bulletin.—In R. Arch., XX, pp.376-433, R. CaGnat and M. BESNIER 
publish, with bibliographical references and indices, 148 inscriptions relating to 
Roman antiquity, most of which were published in 1924. Of these 23 are in 
Greek, the rest in Latin. Jbid., XXII, 1925, pp. 340-389, the same scholars 
publish 135 inscriptions, eight of which are in Greek. These also are accompanied 
by bibliographical references and indices. 


Hoard of Greek and Siculo-Punic Coins.—In 1924 a hoard of sixty-seven 
tetradrachms was unearthed near Cefald, and came intact into the possession of 
A. H. Lioyp, who now classifies and describes them in detail, and indicates the 
bearing the hoard has on the history of the times. The coins run in date from 345 
to 304 B.c., and were buried about 300 B.c. (Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 151-172; 
3 plates.) 


Inscriptions from the Vicinity of Rome.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 50-53, 
E. Gartt publishes inscriptions found in the vicinity of Rome. One of these 
from the Via Latina has the words accurately divided into syllables by points; 
! another is one of the series of cippi iugerales of the Aqua Iulia before its union 
with the Tepula and Marcia, of which four others have been found. It is num- 
bered 157, and gives the distance to the next cippus as 250 feet, instead of the usual 
240. It was found on the estate of Ponzi Mariano, on the right of the Via Latina 


antica to the east of the railway station of Capannelle. 


Investigations in the Port of Trajan.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 54-80, 
G. CaLza gives an account of topographical investigations in the Port of Trajan, 
made possible by extensive improvements on the estate of Prince Torlonia. These 
works, besides bringing to light numerous remains which had already been seen 
and published, and giving the opportunity to observe them more carefully, have 
resulted in some new finds of interest, including two inscriptions of tabularii portus 
Augusti and a dedication to L. Crepereius Madalianus before he became vicarius 
Italiae in 340 a.p., which makes it possible to complete his cursus honorum. A 
number of mooring-stones, like those at Terracina, have come to light. These 
were evidently a feature of the original basin and were not substituted for earlier 
columns, as was formerly supposed. 


ALBANIA 


APOLLONIA.— Excavations.—In Albania, 1925, pp. 9-32, Lfton Rey 
discusses the results of the excavations at Apollonia in Illyria and at Durazzo 
(1923-1924) carried on by the French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
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Fondation Piot) and the Société des Fouilles Archéologiques. Considerable 
results were secured. At the modern Pojani, formerly the ancient Apollonia, two 
ancient dwellings were uncovered. The first house (A) which seems to have been 
built on an older foundation, or at least to certain parts of older structures, was in 
the style of the house of Knidos in Karia published in Antiquities of Ionia, Vol. III, 
pl. 12. It contains, instead of a court, a passage in the form of a right angle with 
perhaps the women’s apartments separated by this angular passage. The second 
house is built on the regular plan given by Vitruvius, with a central court. Frag- 
ments of red stucco have been found near the walls of (A). The walls are built of 
brick, although parts of (A) were of rough stone. Dating is assisted by fragments 
of red- and black-figured vases and by terra-cotta antefixes and figurines. Among 
other finds may be mentioned one hundred and thirty-four weights, apparently 
used for keeping the threads separated in spinning. There was also found a marble 
head of a young girl, but it seems to be a mere sketch and is of little artistic im- 
portance. The author concludes that the structures in final forms date from the 
Third or Second Centuries B.c. 

. The excavations at Durazzo were rather tests and the sinking of the pits for 
experimental purposes. Considerable ruins were found. The stratifications seem 
to be: Between Om. and 0.50 m. modern débris, etce.; 0.50 m. and 2.50 m. 
Byzantine stratum; below 2.50 m. Roman stratum; below 5 m. Hellenistic stratum, 
Hellenic stratum and natural soil. 


RUSSIA 


The Tripolye Culture of Prehistoric Ukraina.—Professor B. L. BoGaYevsky, 
who is in charge of Aegean archaeology in the University of Leningrad, reports 
briefly on work conducted in the above-mentioned area. The Tripolye culture, 
which is so designated from the village Tripolye on the river Dniepr about forty 
kilometers south of Kiev, where the first objects were discovered, is noted, in the 
first place, for its excellent painted pottery with ribbon and spiral ornaments, 
sometimes showing human and animal figures; secondly, for its numerous clay 
figurines of women, men, and animals, frequently executed very realistically, and, 
in the third place, for a unique kind of buildings, the so-called “ ploshchadki,”’ a 
plot of ground covered with one or more layers of burnt clay. These houses may 
be for mortuary purposes (so Chwoiko and Stern explain), or structures for the 
manufacture of pottery (according to Ailio), or actual (regular) dwellings (accord- 
ing to Schuchhardt), or special dwellings for use in winter time (according to 
Koslowski). E. H. Minns (Scythians and Greeks, pp. 133 ff.) discussed the 
Tripolye culture, but many facts are still to be determined. This culture is 
dated in the fifth and the fourth millennia B.c. H. Schmidt (Praehistorisches aus 
Ostasien, Z. Ethn., 1924, 5/6) sees prehistoric Hungary, Roumania, Southern 
Russia, and China (of the time of the Jang-Chao culture) linked together in one 
prehistoric culture. The Aegean Commission in the Academy of the History of 
Material Culture in Leningrad was organized within recent years for investigating 
this culture. The new sites excavated since 1916 are underscored on the accom- 
panying map (Fig.1). In Volhynia, near thetown of Zhitomir, traces of the farthest 
northwestern spread of the Tripolye culture were found. On the left bank of the 
river Desna, near the town of Oster, were discovered remains from wattle huts, 
rubbing stones, flakes of flint, clay biconical cross pieces decoyated with punctures, 
female clay figurines and painted yellowish polished pottery with black linear 
ornamentation. There were also fragments of a rare type of pottery of coarse 
biscuit shape with violet-red geometric designs on thin whitish wash (rather than a 
slip). Near the village of Bagoviza, not far from Kamenetz-Podolskiy, similar 
remains were found. At Slobodka, besides the floor of “ ploshchadki,” a long flint 
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knife, and fragments of light yellow well-burnt pottery with incised ribbon orna- 
mentation were found. At Uman, in Kiev, a large amount of pottery, black on 
a yellow surface with thin wash, was discovered, together with plain pottery, 
sometimes with the heads of oxen in relief or horns on the surface of pots. Striking 
realism is shown in a well-executed figure of a neighing horse. Most interesting 
of all the finds are clay models of buildings. Of these one shows a small structure 
resting upon four piles. Inside is a stove and opposite to this a female figure is 
bending over and grinding grain while behind the woman, on an elevation, are 
three pear-shaped pots. This model reminds us of a similar one found by Mr. 
Mayevsky in 1913 at Popudnia in the same district of Uman, which is now on 
exhibition in the prehistoric Museum of Warsaw (E. Mayevsky, Habitation 


Figure 1. Map SHow1nG ImMporTANT SITES OF THE TRIPOLYE CULTURE 


humaine (enclos) sur pilotis de la fin du neolithique, Bulletins et Memoires de la 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, 1913, p. 226; L. Kozlovski, Mlodsza epoka ka- 
menna, Lwow, 1924, pl. 30). E. Frankowski (Horreos y palafitos de la peninsula 
Iberica, Madrid, 1918, p. 74) associates the model discovered by Mayevski with a 
similar representation of a barn on a clay tablet found in Crete in the Middle 
Minoan period. 

Finds pertaining to the Tripolye culture have recently been placed on exhibition 
in the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography of the Academy of Science in 
Leningrad. Other remains, which were the fruits of earlier excavations in Kiev, 
are in the State Hermitage Museum. 


SPAIN 


ALCANIZ.—Excavations at Cabezo del Cuervo.—In R. Arch., XXI, 1925, pp. 
213-237 (15 figs.), Vicente Barpavivu and Prerre Paris publish the results of 
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excavations at the Cabezo del Cuervo, a steep rocky hill near Aleafiiz (Teruel). 
Remains of Neolithic dwellings, objects of flint, stone, and clay were found, in- 
cluding fragments of decorated and undecorated pottery. Apparently the place 
was inhabited for a long time, from the beginning of the Neolithic Age to the 
beginning of the Iron Age, or even a little later. But the inhabitants were few 
and poor, and retained early habits and customs which had long been given up in 
larger and richer communities. 


FRANCE 


Ephemerides of Alesia.—In R. Arch., XXI, 1925, pp. 26-100 (plan), SaLomon 
REINACH gives in chronological order the facts concerning Alesia from its legendary 
foundation by Hercules to August 19, 1924, thus furnishing a record of all discov- 
eries and an annotated bibliography of all publications relating to excavations 
carried on at this site and the objects discovered. 


MACON.—A Treasure of Silver.—In R.Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 113-116, 
Em. EspéRANDIEU reprints, from a document in the municipal library at Nimes, a 
description of a treasure of ancient silver objects found in 1764 near Macon in or 
near the ruins of a considerable ancient building. Some coins of the Empire (down 
to Gallienus) heip to date the treasure, which comprised: (1, 2) two ornamented 
disks, (3) a phiale, (4) a sort of porringer, and seven statuettes representing (5, 6) 
Mercury, (7) perhaps a priest, (8) Jupiter, (9) Sol, (10) Diana, (11, now in the 
British Museum) a female figure clad in a gilded robe, crowned with a mural crown, 
and holding in her right hand a patera, in her left a cornucopia; she has wings like 
a Victory, on the extremity of which she bears a gilded crescent on which are 
seven charming busts, Saturn, Sol, Diana, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, and Mercury. 
This Mercury has wings, between which are busts of Castor and Pollux, and two 
horns of plenty from which issue two busts, one of Ceres, the other of Bacchus. 
All these pieces are of massive silver. Some additional silver vessels were found, 
and two bronze statuettes were found at the same place, one of which represents 
Mercury. Probably the place of discovery was in or near a temple of that deity. 
Several of the silver objects are published by Caylus, Recueil d’ Antiquités, Vol. VII 

cf. Reinach, Rép. de la Statuaire, I, p. 263, No. 4; 320, No. 7). 


Pre-Roman Bricks of Sestantio.—In R.Arch., XX, 1924, pp. 310-315 (2 figs.), 
Em. Espéranpiev discusses bricks found in the ruins of the oppidum of Sestantio, 
near Montpelier, on which are patterns of chevrons and also horses and birds. 
These latter resemble so closely the similar figures on Greek vases of geometric 
style (Ninth to Eighth Century B.c.) as to compel the assumption that they are the 
work of a pre-Celtic population under strong Greek influence. This civilization 
disappears with the coming of the Celts (Volci) in the Fourth Century B.c. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
FOLKESTONE.—In Ant. J., V, 4, 421-422, S. E. WinBout reports that in the 


excavation of Roman buildings at Folkestone, conducted in the year 1924, early 
walls of caleareous tufa blocks were discovered, the date of which he places in the 
First Century a.p. The blocks measured on the average six or seven inches in 
length and four inches in height. There is no means of ascertaining how far up 
in the walls this material was used. The suggestion is made that, though at pres- 
ent none of this tufa is available locally for quarrying, there must have been a fair 
supply in the First Century a.p. Tufa white in color was used by the Romans in 
Kent, which is traced to quarries near Maidstone and near Dover. Yellowish tufa 
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has been located in other parts of England. The Normans also used tufa in vaulting 
the cloisters of Dover Priory and for other purposes. 

In Ant. J., V. 1, 63-67 (5 figs.), S. E. WinBo.t discusses pre-Roman finds at 
Folkstone. Among these is a barrel-shaped beaker 8} inches high and 7 inches 
across the bulge, which is dated between 30 B.c. and 40 a.p. and assigned to Gallia 
Belgica. A larger urn was found measuring, when restored, 10 inches in height. 
It is assigned to the same period as the first vessel. An urn, a pot, and a cup of the 
same general type as the others were found. In the vessel were contained brooches, 
which, as well as the cups, are suggested as having been imported into England be- 
fore the time of Claudius. In 1924 four urns of coarse material and probably local 
products were found in East Wear Bay. Like the other vessels described, they 
also contained human remains, brooches, an armlet, and a ring. Five previously 
unpublished coins are described. It is suggested that these may have been minted 
in Britain or in Gaul for a man ruling the land on both sides of the straits. The 
article gives the evidence derived from Folkestone which shows that the south- 
eastern districts of England for the period from ca. 50 B.c. to 50 A.D. was, as was 
natural, heavily influenced because of Roman and other connections with the con- 
tinent. 


A Hoard of Roman and Romano-British Coins.—In December, 1924, a pot- 
tery vase was dug up at Linchmere, in Sussex, near the point where Hants, Surrey, 
and Sussex meet. It contained eight hundred and twelve Antoniniani (all but 
two in very fine condition), of which two hundred and seventy-eight were struck 
in continental mints (none east of Siscia). The remaining five hundred and thirty- 
four coins were all of Carausius, four hundred and eighty-eight of them struck at 
London, forty-six at Colchester. The two hundred and seventy-eight continental 
coins range from Postumus and Victorinus (three coins only of the Gallic empire) 
to Diocletian and his colleague. No coin of Aurelian was included earlier than 
270 a.p., none of Diocletian and Maximian later than 288 a.p. Percy H. Wess, 
who lists and describes in full detail the lessons to be derived from the unusual 
character of the hoard, adds a long list of varieties of coins of Carausius which have 
come to his attention since he printed his article on ‘ 
Carausius” in Num. Chron. for 1907. A note (pp. 200 f.) on the method employed 
in cleaning the coins of the Linchmere hoard will be found useful. (Num. Chron., 
1925, pp. 173-235; 1 plate, 1 cut.) 


‘The Reign and Coinage of 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Carthage and the Aeneid.—In R. Arch., Fifth Series, XXIII, 1926, pp. 40-108, 
C. EMEREAU writes of Carthage and the Aeneid of Vergil. In 1916, on the slope 
of Byrsa, the ancient acropolis of Carthage, a marble altar was discovered, deco- 
rated with four reliefs: on the front a sacrifice offered by a beardless person, per- 
haps Augustus; at the right Apollo seated by a lyre before a tripod; at the left a 
seated helmeted goddess, no doubt Roma; at the back Aeneas carrying Anchises 
on his back and leading Ascanius. This group is proceeding from Apollo towards 
Roma, which suggests that the three reliefs symbolize the passage of the Julian 
gens from Troy, the city of Apollo, to Rome—an Aeneid in stone. In 1913 an in- 
scription and the foundations of a building were found on the same site. These 
and the altar belong together. The inscription reads: genti Augustae | P. Perelius 
Hedulus sac(erdos) perp(etuus) |templum solo privato | primus pecunia sua fecit. The 
temple must have been erected about 27-25 B.c. The upper part of the altar is 
decorated with intertwined serpents, as if in reference to some chthonic divinity. 
In 146 B.c. Carthage was not merely destroyed, but its resettlement was forbidden 


by the rites of devotio. This altar seems to indicate a desire to propitiate the di- 
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vinities who might be offended by the new settlement. Political and other con- 
siderations hindered Augustus in the execution of Julius Caesar’s plan for the 
resettlement of Carthage. The episode of Dido in the Aeneid may be based on a 
current legend which may be due to some late Greek poet who wished to invent a 
precedent for the amours of Caesar (and M. Antonius) and Cleopatra. The episode 
tends to do away with the hatred of Rome for Carthage and to justify the gens 
Augusta in restoring the city. The Aeneid, the first six Books of which were re- 
cited in 23 B.c., is based upon the reliefs of the altar, this altar being a somewhat 
modified copy of altars erected at Rome, Troy, and Carthage by Julius or Augustus. 
The manes of the Julian gens were to placate the deities of the devotio. This idea 
dominates Books V and VI of the Aeneid, which were, especially Book VI, changed 
for this purpose. In the Aeneid Books I and II correspond to the Apollo panel 
of the altar; Books III and IV, the adventure at Carthage and the passage to Italy, 
correspond to the panel with Aeneas, Anchises, and Ascanius; Books V and VI, Italy 
the greatness of Rome, to the third panel, though these Books were modified about 
25 B.c. The death of Marcellus caused a change, and this Aeneid in six Books, 
written under the influence of Octavia, could not be published. Moreover the 
Aeneid, as desired by Augustus, must contain the story of Aeneas overcoming his 
opponents in Italy. It was conceived in four parts, not in three. So, too, the 
three panels of the altar must originally have been completed, not by a scene of 
sacrifice, but by Aeneas in armor triumphing over his foes. The Aeneid was mod- 
elled on the pattern of the four-sided altar, and even in its extended form, of 
twelve Books, it betrays the original quadripartite plan. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Art and Religion of the Maya.—In Z. Ethn., LVII, 1-2 (1925), 45 pp., 53 pls., 
E. P. Dresecporr discusses the art and religion of the Maya in ancient and mod- 
ern Central America. He introduces his study by subscribing to the Alaskan 
theory of entrance of migrating men into both continents of America. He devel- 
ops the culture of the Maya from a common source and outlines his ideas of the 
linguistic, sculptural and scriptural differentiation of the various nineteen to 
twenty-nine Maya sub-tribes. The presentation is specifically based on 
museum material and well documented, its conclusions set forth the author’s 
belief that the cultures of Central and South America belong together and 
that their religions touch a common background. Aztec culture is extraneous to 
them. Religion of these groups grew from a dual, good (Tzultaca) and evil (Mam), 
concept. He associates the moon with the jaguar, the new moon with the owl 
deity, the eagle-nose face motive of the famous Nasca (Peru) gold and silver flasks 
with the sun god. Toltec religion, he thinks, was related to that of the Mayas. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Mediaeval Academy of America has recently been incorporated with the 
purpose of conducting arid promoting research, publication and instruction in all 
departments of the letters, arts, science and life of the Middle Ages. The presi- 
dent is Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard; the vice-presidents are Professors 
Manly (Chicago), Haskins (Harvard), Willard (Colorado); the treasurer is Mr. 
John Nicholas Brown; the clerk Dr. Ralph Adams Cram. The council consists of 
Mr. G. A. Plimpton of New York, and Professors P.S. Allen (Chicago), C. H. Bee- 
son (Chicago), G. R. Coffman (Boston), G. H. Gerould (Princeton), L. J. Paetow 
(California), A. K. Porter (Harvard), W. W. Rockwell (Union Theological Semi- 
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nary), J. H. Ryan (Catholic University), J. S. P. Tatlock (Harvard), J. W. Thomp- 
son (Chicago), Karl Young (Yale). The officers include business men and artists 
as well as students of ancient and modern languages and literatures, mediaeval 
religion, philosophy, history, art and education: and an equally broad membership 
is intended. A considerable number of Fellows, and of Corresponding Fellows 
in foreign countries, will be elected later. 

The Academy maintains a quarterly journal, Speculum, of which the managing 
editor is Dr. F. P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard University, and in which it means to 
publish not only the results of research but also articles of broader character. 
The Academy proposes many other functions. One of the chief is that of serving 
as a clearing-house for information and a help to coéperation among those con- 
cerned in all the various sides of mediaeval study. Hitherto many a student of 
mediaeval literature, for example, has been more aware of researches in Nineteenth 
Century literature than of those on mediaeval history or philosophy. No studies 
have been pursued in a more hole-and-corner fashion. In this movement toward 
coéperation many hundreds of persons all over the world have already signified 
their interest. Enthusiastic response has been found in Britain and Germany; 
in France, especially through the Association Guillaume Budé; and in Belgium 
through Professor Maurice de Wulf of Louvain, who during his stay at Harvard 
aided the inception of the Academy. Persons in any part of the world who are 
pursuing original research on any aspect of the Middle Ages are invited to send 
their names and information as to their subjects of study to the Clerk of the 
Academy, who acts as its secretary. The Academy will maintain relations with 
religious organizations, such as the Benedictine order, concerned with mediaeval 
studies. Large coéperative enterprises are particularly needed in the mediaeval 
field, and already members of the Academy are taking a hand in several such pro- 
jects. Later it hopes to grant much-needed financial aid to investigations on the 
Middle Ages and to publish their results, but it has no funds for such purposes at 
present. Its usefulness will obviously be increased when it is able to establish 
a suitable local habitation, with a library, accessible records and archives, and 
meeting-quarters. 

The Middle Ages on their literary and artistic, their historical, religious and 
intellectual sides appeal to many persons of cultivation as well as to special stu- 
dents. The Academy has been greatly encouraged already by the large generosity 
of individuals, but it desires equally the support of a large number of smaller con- 
tributors. There are various forms of membership in the Academy. Any person 
anywhere in the world interested in becoming a member may obtain further in- 
formation from the office of the Academy, room 312, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Church at Thugga.—In R. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 228-247 (figs.), L. 
Pornssot and R. Lautter describe and discuss the small church discovered in 1907 
on the side of the hill, near the ancient theatre of Thugga. It is rather rudely 
built of stones derived in great part from Roman buildings. The remains of the 
church consist of a presbyterium raised four steps above the choir, the choir itself, 
two aisles separated from the choir by rows of four columns, an interior vestibule, 
a crypt, and some external annexes. The rows of columns are not parallel and are 
not in line with the side walls of the presbyterium. A considerable number of 
sarcophagi were found in the crypt and other parts of the church. Inscriptions 
indicate that the church was built above the tombs of martyrs towards the end of 
the Fourth Century a.p. or early in the Fifth Century. About 25 m. southwest 
of the church is a room dug in the rock, and in this are numerous sarcophagi. 
Before the entrance is a grave covered with a mosaic of black cubes on a white 
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ground. The inscription reads: Vitellius Cirspinu in pace vixit anis octo. At a 
distance of about 6 m. is another tomb with a mosaic representing a child seated on 
a chair. Round about are flowers, grain, olives, reeds, and grapes in various 
colors. The inscription reads: D.M.S. summale] bonitatis et ingenii puer Q. 
Papiri\us) Fortunatianus Eusebius vixit an. VI. This is the sixth known pagan 
tomb covered directly by a mosaic. The sarcophagi, like those in the church, 
are for the most part of little interest, only three being decorated on the front 
with strigils framing a central motif of symbolic character. The construction of 
the edifice indicates a date later than the Tetrarchy; but the tomb of Fortunati- 
anus seems to prove that the family for which the hypogeum was intended was still 


pagan. 
UNITED STATES 


NEW HAVEN.—French Gothic Sculpture.—lIn the first number of the Bulletin 
of the Associates in Fine Arts at Yale University, March, 1926, pp. 3-4 (2 figs.), 
H. D. calls attention to five limestone figures, originally in the church of St. Martin 
at Angers, recently given to the Yale collection by Mr. Maitland Griggs. They 
include the seated figure of the Virgin with the Child, and standing figures of 
Saints Martin, Luke, John, and James. They are to be dated in the later years of 
the Twelfth Century. 


Sienese Panels.—Mr. Maitland Griggs has lent to the Yale Art Gallery two 
panels representing St. John the Baptist and St. Peter, both the work of a Sienese 
painter of the circle of Duccio. R.O., who reports the exhibition of these paintings 
in the Yale collection, notes other works of the same hand in European collections 


(Bulletin of the Associates in Fine Arts of Yale University, March, 1926, pp. 5-7; 
2 figs.). 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 

The Greek Government is planning to make several changes in the smaller 
museums of Athens. The Byzantine Collection is to be moved to more commodi- 
ous quarters in the former house of the Duchess of Plaisance on the Kephissia 
Road. This is built with a large courtyard and deep loggias especially well 
adapted for the exhibition of the architectural pieces. The residence of Madame 
Schliemann on University Street has been purchased and will be remodelled to 
house the National Picture Gallery on the upper floors and the Numismatic Col- 
lections in the present salons with their Trojan decorations, while the Handicraft 
or Embroidery Museum will be situated on the lower floor. 

The spring excavation season has begun and the plans for 1926 point to an un- 
usual amount of activity. The American School has been working at Corinth 
since early in March, Mr. Shear continuing his excavation of the theatre and Mr. 
Blegen and Mr. Stillwell conducting an exploratory campaign on the top of 
Acrocorinth. Miss Goldman plans to resume work at Eutresis the second week in 
May. The British School are already at work in Sparta both on the acropolis 
and in the theatre. Sir Arthur Evans is at Knossos and hopes to carry on an 
extensive campaign this year. The German Institute expects to resume work at 
Samos under Dr. Buschor, while Professor Kurt Miiller is at Nauplia preparing the 
final publication of Tiryns and Professor Karo was working with him for several 
weeks and hopes to return again in the autumn. The Swedish excavators under 
Professors Persson and Frédin are clearing the Middle Helladic town and the 
surprisingly numerous Late Helladic chamber tombs at Asine. Dr. Rhomaios 
with the assistance of Dr. Poulsen has been conducting a very interesting campaign 
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at Kalydon and Mr. Arvanitopoulos has returned to work on the Temple of Zeus 
Thaulios at Pherae in Thessaly. The Italian School plans to dig a prehistoric 
site in Lemnos during the summer while the Greek Ephors have received funds 
from the Greek Archaeological Society to dig at the following places, many of them 
being continuations of former campaigns: Kavvadias at Epidauros, Keramopoulos 
at Thebes, Philadelpheus, Sotiriou, and Orlandos at Nikopolis, Oikonomos at 
Messene and Dodona, Xanthoudides and Marinatos at Nirou Xani in Crete, 
Sotiriou at New Anchialos, Kastriotis in the Odeum of Pericles at Athens, Orlandos 
at Stymphalos, Kyparissis at Goumenitsa near Kalavryta where he found the 
Mycenaean tombs last year, Kourouniotis at Pylos, Evangelidis at Mitylene and 
Xyngopoulos at Serres in Macedonia. The German Archaeological Institute 
continued in 1925 work begun on three sites in previous campaigns. At Amyclae, 
under the direction of Mr. Buschor and W. von Massow, at various points in the 
sanctuary a prehistoric layer was found including sherds ranging from Early 
Helladic to Mycenaean. Of special interest were, a local imitation of Minyan 
and a local glazed ware evidently of Late Helladic date. There was a considerable 
deposit of burnt plaster and animal bones but unfortunately it cannot be definitely 
determined whether these come from a sanctuary or a settlement. The cult of 
Hyakinthos was certainly in vogue during the late Mycenaean period as is evi- 
denced by the numerous female idols and animal figures with Mycenaean decora- 
tion, but although Hyakinthos bears a pre-Greek name his grave may not have been 
worshipped in the very earliest times. The beginning of the interesting early 
Geometric ware seems to be contemporary with the last stages of the Mycenaean 
and Sub-Mycenaean pottery. This ware (Geometric), shows a decoration in 
metallic glaze paint on its bowls and other vessels, using many crosshatched trian- 
gles, but more often the black coat covers the whole vessel. Some bronzes of this 
sarly period were also found. This rich layer is succeeded by the developed 
Geometric belonging to the Dipylon stage. The ex-voto offerings continue down 
to Hellenistic times. Among the most noteworthy finds are: a very archaic female 
marble statuette; numerous bronze rings and plates; a very archaic mirror handle 
with an inscription; female terracotta figurines of the Hellenistic period ranging 
from very small to half life-size figures and innumerable miniature vessels. 

The remains of the structure built by Bathykles which were still in situ but had 
collapsed in part, were restored. A careful study was made of other important 
pieces which had been previously excavated in the sanctuary or collected in the 
neighborhood, and led to the conclusion that the throne was built around the 
colossal statue of Apollo in the form of a horseshoe colonnade. This is proved by 
the inner cornice angles. The parastades of two doors are preserved and there is 
a surprising variety in the types of capitals. The throne itself rose on a monu- 
mental terrace which had a supporting wall 100 feet long (Jb. Arch. J., 1918, p. 
108, I, Il) set into the peribolos wall. The huge carefully worked blocks lie in a 
continuous curve. 

At Aegina, P. Wolters and G. Welter finished the excavation of the Aphrodite 
temple hill. The oldest of the prehistoric towns lay west of the temple and was 
built in Early Helladic times but suffered numerous changes. At one time the 
entrance was transferred to the south and toward the end of the Early Helladic 
period, the establishment was enlarged and the entrance was given the form of a 
long guarded passage. In Middle Helladic times, the site was enlarged towards 
the east. Two rows of rooms running parallel to the enclosing wall give the 
ground plan of the castle, the upper story of which was built of crude brick. Rich 
finds were made of local matt-painted ware with geometric designs, of the “ 
called Minvan vases” and Kamares ware imported from Crete, together with 
local imitations of the same. On the ruins of the Middle Helladic town, the Late 
Helladic (I and IT) was built with its entrance on the east. Not more than a few 
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disconnected walls remain from this settlement. In the blocked-up gateway, how- 
ever, were found the fragments of numerous pots of the “Palace Style’”’ which 
could be restored in part. Here too, local imitations appeared alongside the im- 
ported ware. Of the L. H. III period only a few walls were found in a well-pre- 
served layer which produced, along with the well-known Late Mycenaean terra- 
cotta figurines numerous proto-Geometric vases. While the extent of the town 
toward the east could be exactly determined, this was not the case on the west 
since this whole quarter was built over from the rock up, in Roman and Byzantine 
times. The excavations here brought to light a Middle Helladic pithos burial 
which had accidentally escaped destruction during the erection of the Roman 
foundations. The narrow neck of the pithos suggests that it was used as an 
ossuary and not for the interment of the whole body. 

For two months in the autumn, Mr. Buschor, Mr. Welter and Mr. Reuther 
worked at Samos, where they cleared of bushes and brush the section which had 
been excavated by Wiegand and Schede in their five campaigns before 1914. New 
trenches were run in several places. At the N.E. corner of the temple they found 
part of the northern limit of the paved court which has an area of 70 x 50 m. and is 
earlier than the archaic temple of Polykrates. The enclosure is marked by a 
foundation consisting of two steps upon which a low precinct wall undoubtedly 
rose. The foundations of this boundary consist, for the most part, of unfinished 
column drums which had evidently been intended for a building on the same spot. 
Therefore we get the following sequence in this area: a peripteral edifice, never com- 
pleted; a paved court; the older temple, whose foundations have not been found; 
the later temple, which was in progress of building for a long period but was never 
completed. Of the region surrounding the Temple of Hera, Wiegand had excavated 
an area about 150 m. long and nearly as wide. In this he found the altar, numerous 
votive offerings and remains of buildings belonging to the sanctuary, which had 
been covered over by a small town in Byzantine times. No precinct wall had vet 
been found but the sacred way which ran from the front of the temple to the E.N.E. 
had been cleared. About 50 m. from the N.E. corner of the temple, on the north 
side of the street a small archaic peripteral building was found in 1925, which in 
late Hellenistic or Roman times was remodelled without a peristyle and must cer- 
tainly be identified as a temple. Two other small temples lie in the immediate 
neighborhood. Remains of archaic treasuries and bases of offerings are especially 
numerous in this region. The most important of the latter is the so-called Geneleos 
basis. It bears traces of six statues, two of which were found in the earlier excava- 
tions and another one in 1925. On the left was a seated figure of Phileia with the 
artist’s signature, Geneleos. In the middle stood Philippe with three other maid- 
ens, while on the right lay the newly found figure, “. . . . . oche,’’ the dedicator of 
the whole monument, probably a priestess of Hera, with a dove in her hand and 
reclining on a cushion. The group belongs to the pericd of the Cheramyes 
statue, the first half of the sixth century. In this same quarter important obser- 
vations were made regarding the stratification and ground level during the ar- 
chaic period. A pit was dug into a deposit of archaic ex-votos, north of the Gene- 
leos basis, which produced some very valuable results. The series of terracottas 
here, begins with idol4ike nude female figures with their arms raised or folded 
across their bosom and continues down to the well-known late archaic type with the 
dove. In most of them the Goddess Hera, herself, is to be recognized. Among 
the archaic bronzes may be mentioned the following: a bronze statuette of a 
flute player wearing a crown, this is of splendid workmanship but is in poor condi- 
tion; a statuette of Apollo; a statuette of a reclining figure holding a kantharos(?); a 
couchant lion with a Spartan dedicatory inscription on his head, ‘“‘ Eumnaris to the 
Spartan Hera’’; statuette of a goat; neck and head of a swan from a cauldron; 
seven griffins, one seems too large for a cauldron and may possibly belong to the 
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furnishings or trappings of a horse; a bronze bowl of the same shape as the gold 
bowl of the Kypselids in the Boston Museum. In a deep pit to the north of the 
Geneleos base so many loom weights were found that perhaps a conclusion as to the 
purpose of the building may be permitted. 

About 150 m. to the E.N.E. the continuation of the Sacred Way was laid bare in 
1925 and the stone slabs forming the pavement were found to be still in position. 
These had been used as a roadway in Byzantine times but had been narrowed. 
To the north of the roadway was found a fragment of a square marble base and a 
part of a foot of a colossal archaic marble Apollo which possibly stood on this 
basis. South of the street a building with antae was cleared and in the earth 
surrounding its foundations was found a very good archaic bronze figure and at 
a greater depth appeared prehistoric pottery which also came to light near the 
altar and at other points in the sanctuary. An archaic stele which was found in 
a chapel in the neighborhood gives a list of precious objects dedicated as tithes 
by two people from Perinthos. Among other scattered finds of inscriptions may be 
mentioned a long decree in honor of a doctor, dating from the third century B.c. 

A further campaign has already begun and the results of the 1925 and 1926 
excavations will presumably be published together. In Athens the Greek Arch- 
aeological Society continued its excavation of the Odeum of Pericles, under the 
direction of Mr. Kastriotis, the Director of the National Museum. In the cam- 
paign of 1925 the whole wall of the N. W. side of the Odeum was uncovered and 
the total length was proved to be 67 m. Since the building, according to Dérp- 
feld’s conjecture was square, this side gives, indirectly, the dimensions of the 
whole building. The entire N. W. wall of the Odeum was found to be faced with 
marble slabs which have been well preserved under the 7 m. of earth covering 
them. This wall ended near the eastern retaining wall of the Dionysiac Theatre; 
a narrow passage 0.50 m. wide being left between the two buildings. This pass- 
age served to carry off the water coming down from the Acropolis and divert it 
from the buildings. Similar protective works have been observed in the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, and from the great municipal inscription of Pergamon we 
learn that these water channels were called wepioraces and their width was fixed 
by law. A small area was cleared around the Propylon of the Odeum, between 
it and the small modern houses. Mr. Kastriotis here discovered a large -wall 
1.50 m. thick of breccia with a rubble core. The foundations of a semicircular con- 
struction were also discovered—perhaps an exedra. Hardpan in this region cov- 
ered by the excavations was found to be sloping and this agrees with the testimony 
of Andokides about the slave who saw what happened on the night of the muti- 
lation of the Herms and said that he saw the conspirators “descending” from 
the Odeum to the orchestra of the theatre. The excavation this year uncovered 
part of the aqueduct of the Enneakrounos, which descended from the S. E. corner 
of the acropolis and continued to the west slope where Dérpfeld discovered the 
fountain. 

A second excavation was carried out at the S.W. corner of the Theatre of 
Dionysos under the direction of Mr. Kastriotis in coéperation with Professor 
Dérpfeld. Its object was to ascertain the date of the various walls of this part of 
the theatre and to work out the history of its construction. The researches of 
1925 confirmed the earlier opinion that the cavea of the theatre as it is today 
was built by Lycurgus in the fourth century B.c. It was impossible, however, to 
determine how near to completion the earlier theatre begun by Pericles was 
carried. The excavators feel certain that this building did not have a stone skene. 
This view is strengthened by the existence of the large holes which served to hold 
the heavy beams forming the skeleton of the wooden stage. In the fourth century 
when Lycurgus built a skene of stone and added paraskenia on each side he was 
obliged to reduce the size of the cavea by moving the south retaining wall back 
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two or three metres in order to allow adequate width for the parodoi which had 
been cut into by the extension of the paraskenia. Two thick rectangular pillars 
and some walls are considered by Dérpfeld to be contemporary with the ancient 
orchestra and he connects them with the earliest Dionysiac theatre, interpreting 
them as the foundations of the wooden ixpea which collapsed early in the fifth 
century, or as the supports of a more permanent wooden theatre built after the 
collapse of the first. 

The excavations which have been carried on for many years by the Greek 
Archaeological Society at Epidauros were continued in 1925 and in the campaign 
of this year Mr. Kavvadias endeavored to complete the clearing of the large com- 
plex Roman baths, especially the third one. This bath lies in the N.E. corner of 
the sanctuary and is built over a large colonnade of Greek date, in the same style 
as the two other baths. It is of the usual type of Roman bath in Greece with an 
admirable system of hypocausts, costly paved floors and other rich architectural 
ornamentation, mosaics and marble revetment. Continuing toward the south 
the excavations showed that these baths are connected with reservoirs, aqueducts 
and a spring into which flowed the water from Mt. Arachnaion and from which 
it was piped to all quarters of the sanctuary. This spring was supplied with water 
from three reservoirs, one Greek, one dating from a period later than Alexander 
and the third of Late Roman date. In the exploration of the spring there was 
found an important inscription giving a list of the Geapodéxa of the sanctuary of 
Asklepios in various cities of Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly. These baths and 
the waterworks connected with-them form a group of buildings which according 
to the very plausible opinion of Mr. Kavvadias are surely the éxoa: mentioned in 
the inscription of Marcus Julius Apella of Asia Minor as being one of the places 
where the cure of the sick was effected. 

The Society made it possible for Professor Orlandos of the Polytechnic Institute 
to continue his excavations at Stymphalos begun last vear. A further exploration 
about the prostyle temple found last year was carried out and the complete plan 
of the spring came to light. A further examination of the circular building showed 
that it is a tower in the city wall, thus completing the line of walls as far as the 
acropolis. The new finds of the 1925 campaign were: a gate of entrance into the 
city for those coming from Mantineia or Pheneos; a rectangular edifice near 
the temple, perhaps the enclosing wall of a court belonging to the sanctuary; three 
rectangular bases of a colonnade near the south angle of the wall; a large rectangu- 
lar structure of unknown purpose, built in the great rock-cutting. The rear of 
this last building which is 0.90 m. distant from the rock face, formed one side of 
a reservoir, as is shown by the waterproof coating which covers it. Within this 
reservoir were found various figurines of stone and terracotta among which the 
commonest type is that of a woman holding a shield in her left hand and in her 
right the locks of hair which fall down over her right shoulder. These figurines 
may possibly have rolled down from the acropolis which lies directly above this 
spot and where according to Pausanias, VIII, 22, there were temples to Hera and 
Artemis. The small temple found on the acropolis last year may be that of Hera. 
Further finds included a temple-like structure with two small rectangular altars 
near it and a large poros base for a statue and a sacrificial pit of unique form cut 
in the rock. The ruins of the Frankish church were also examined and the whole 
part south of the Bema was uncovered. In the débris were found numerous 
architectural members from which a complete restoration of the interior of the 
church can be made. All these moveable architectural finds were gathered into 
a provisional museum or storehouse on the spot. 

The excavations at Messene were resumed after a long interval with the object 
of examining the theatrelike Assembly Hall in the Agora. This very important 
structure was completely cleared and showed that the cavea consisted of two 
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parts separated by a diazoma and a passage. The lower part has eleven rows 
of seats most of which are excellently preserved, divided by four flights of steps 
into three kerkides. Of the part of the cavea above the diazoma a few large slabs 
are preserved here and there, probably the base of seats. None of the seats in this 
part as found in situ nor was it possible to discover any of them in the vicinity. 
Mr. Oikonomos, the excavator, considers it probable that these seats were made of 
wood, not of stone. The orchestra of the Assembly Hall is a complete circle, after 
the fashion of the more ancient Greek theatres and corresponding to the proscenium 
of the theatre there is a wall with three doors, the central one being larger than 
those on the sides. This wall, as shown by its construction, dates from later times, 
although the rest of the hall was built with great care and dates from the period 
shortly after Alexander. This Mr. Oikonomos concludes from a comparison with 
other related structures of that period, such as the Bouleuterion at Miletus, the 
Ekklesiasterion at Priene. An analogous building has also been found at Thera. 
The whole orchestra of the Assembly Hall was paved with colored rectangular 
slabs and traces of later repairs appear here and there. In one of the parodoi, 
which offer a stepped descent into the orchestra, a great base for a bronze equestrian 
statue was discovered. The part of the base which once bore the inscription was 
no longer preserved in situ but an inscribed piece with similar profile which had 
been found fifteen years ago and stored in the collection at Messene was brought 
down and found to fit on the base, thus permitting the statue to be identified as 
one of Tiberius Claudius Saithidas, the Helladarches. The 1925 campaign ex- 
plored also the Heroon, not far from the Assembly Hall, which consisted of four 
graves and a central hearth. A topographical survey of the whole region of the 
Agora was made in preparation for further campaigns. 

Under the direction of Mr. G. Sotiriou, the Director of the Byzantine Museum, 
excavations were carried on by the Society at New Anchialos near Volo. The 
campaign brought to light part of a curious and unique structure. In front of 
the narthex of the great Christian Basilica discovered last year there is a rec- 
tangular structure (20 x 20 m.) which has a central peristyle, the western side of 
which is curved. There are fourteen columns in the peristyle and in the middle 
of the east side is the basin for holy water which is of a peculiar type, quite 
different from the basins on Mt. Athos or in the churches of Saloniki. On its 
west side the line of the peristyle is paralleled by the wall of the atrium in which 
are three doors. On each side of the atrium are probably two towers as in the 
basilicas of Syria. Before the atrium probably lay the baptistery. From this 
it is clear that we are not dealing with an isolated church but with a group of 
structures about the church such as appears, for example, in the old illustrations 
preserved of St. Peter’s in Rome and other great monuments in the East. Among 
the various objects found in this year’s campaign Mr. Sotiriou calls attention to 
certain columns, capitals, epistyles, cornices and doorframes bearing ornaments 
characteristic of the fifth century a.p. This year, too, traces of fire were ob- 
served and signs of a violent destruction of the church, probably by an incursion 
of barbarians in the period after Justinian. 

The results of the excavations on Acrocorinth conducted by Mr. Blegen, assisted 
by Messrs. Stillwell, Broneer, and John Finley, Jr., are now available. The site 
of the Temple of Aphrodite at the summit of the mountain was identified and 
cleared. From the cuttings in native rock made for the foundations and from the 
numerous architectural fragments of the building which came to light the general 
arrangement of the Temple may be reconstructed, though no remains of it were 
found actually in situ. Among the small objects recovered may be mentioned 
three figurines of terracotta, two fragments of marble sculpture, one fragmentary 
inscription, and some early Greek pottery, including Geometric, Protocorinthian 
and Corinthian wares. 
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The Fountain called Upper Peirene was thoroughly examined and when cleared, 
both inside and out, it was found to possess some unusual and interesting features. 
In plan it consists of a long rectangular chamber, hewn to a great depth in rock, 
and approached by a broad flight of steps from the south. Three supply channels 
cut back for a long distance into the rock, one to the west and one to the east and 
one to the north, were evidently made to collect as much as possible of the scanty 
supply of water available and conduct it to the chamber. Curiously even during 
the present extraordinarily dry season a steady flow of water appeared. The 
chamber is roofed by a barrel vault made of a cement-like concrete; extremely well 
preserved, it is of unique interest since it seems to be the only construction of its 
kind which can definitely be ascribed to the Greek period. A layer of roof tiles 
of the best Greek types found above it (which apparently indicate that it had 
once been protected by a sort of well house) and numerous coins recovered from 
the fill of earth resting upon it make it certain that the vault was built before the 
middle of the third century B.c. The Fountain was carefully measured and drawn 
by R. Stillwell and the inscriptions on the walls were copied by O. Broneer. 

In Old Corinth itself, besides the work of Mr. Shear on the Theatre which has 
produced most interesting results, the whole north side of the Temple Hill has now 
been dug away, down to the level of the Roman pavement which once surrounded 
the Temple. In the course of the digging here several important architectural 
pieces of the Temple were brought to light, including fragments of triglyph and 
cornice of great value to the architect for a restoration. One additional fragment 
of poros sculpture, probably from a metope, was also recovered. The whole area 
about the Temple has now been investigated and as there is little likelihood that 
any considerable new material will ever be found it will be possible for Mr. Stillwell 
to go ahead with the final publication of the building. In the region north of the 
Basilica (or south of the Museum) excavated last year, the mediaeval and modern 
walls were removed so as to permit the remains of the Roman Period and earlier 
times to be properly seen. Digging was continued toward the southeast and this 
area south of the Museum has now been joined with the general excavation of the 
Lechaion Road. The Road itself was laid bare for a distance of some 20m. 
farther north than heretofore. The new section of the Road is very well pre- 
served with its pavement, walk on either side, and gutter almost intact. The 
colonnades bordering the street on the east and west had been demolished appar- 
ently in Byzantine times, but many of the architectural members lay strewn 
about the Road. This new section now added to the Road makes it a very 
striking exhibit which forms a worthy approach to the Agora. Farther to the 
east the Peribolos of Apollo has now finally been cleared almost completely, and 
the whole court may now be seen as a unit and this building too now takes its 
place among those that can easily be understood by visitors to the excavations. 
Among the objects found in this region should be mentioned two fragments of 
marble sculpture, one a colossal leg, the other a piece of drapery; also two monastic 
tables of white marble, similar to that found last year south of the Museum and 
described by Broneer in his report of those excavations. One of these, though 
shattered into a hundred pieces, is complete; the fragments have all been fitted 
together and will be joined with cement. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ROME 


The present time is exceptionally rich in archaeological discoveries in Italy, 
owing partly to the-economic development and building activity which rival the 
great days of Imperial Rome and the Renaissance, and partly to the energetic and 
enlightened policy of the national government and the local administrations. In 
particular, a new and significant stage has been reached in the material history of 
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the city of Rome, with the approach to completion of the great industrial and 
residential quarters outside the circuit of the Aurelian Wall, and the systematic 
solving of the traffic and building problems presented by the centre of the city 
with its ancient remains and its Renaissance monuments. When the trans- 
formation is completed, Rome will exhibit an ‘‘ Archaeological Zone”’ of an ex- 
traordinarily impressive character, extending from the Antonine Baths, by way 
of the Palatine and the succession of Fora, on through vistas afforded by the 
modern monumental squares and avenues, to the region of the Pantheon and the 
Mausolea of Augustus and Hadrian. 

The newly-established Governatorato di Roma is at present proceeding with the 
excavation and systematization of the Imperial Fora; first the Forum of Augustus, 
and more recently those of Trajan and Nerva have been attacked. The official 
journal of the municipality, entitled Capitolium, is the medium for current reports, 
of which two have already appeared from Senator Corrado Ricci, the distinguished 
head of the commission in charge. We may expect finds of great interest of 
architectural sculpture and epigraphy, unless the diggers of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance penetrated too deep in their depredations. 

The most noteworthy chance find from Rome, a long fragment of the Consular 
Fasti, will probably have been published before these lines appear. Progress 
has been made with the extending and rearranging of the museums of the Capital. 
The addition to the Conservatori is practically a new museum in itself, and con- 
tains many remarkable pieces of sculpture from the Antiquarium on the Caelian; 
it also affords access to the well-preserved foundations of the Capitoline Temple. 
At the Terme Museum, an impressive series of vaulted halls of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian have been opened to the public, and serve admirably for the display of 
colossal statues; while the construction of a new wing of exhibition rooms and 
offices is well under way. The north wing of the Villa Giulia is approaching 
completion, and will relieve the serious congestion in that museum, also enabling 
the Director to exhibit many important objects now in stererooms, as well as the 
valuable Castellani Collection which has now become the property of the State. 

The newly-constructed electric railway to Ostia has brought that extremely 
important site within half an hour’s pleasant ride of Rome; and the Director of 
those excavations, Dr. Calza, has spared no pains in making the place instructive 
not only to the specialist but to the general cultured public as well. He has 
followed the example of his Pompeian colleagues in establishing an administrative 
division by Regiones and Insulae. His program for the present year has included 
the complete systematization of the Horrea Epagathiana, in which he has gathered 
a collection of marbles, inscriptions, wrought tiles, brick-stamps, and stuccos; 
also the complete systematization of the Forum, with the exposition of the frag- 
ments of the Temple of Roma and Augustus, and the uniting of the marble frag- 
ments of an arcade of the Basilica, consisting of two portions of pilasters, a capital 
and three fragments of the frieze with Cupids supporting festoons of fruit. More- 
over, there have been reérected the tufa columns with travertine capitals of the 
great Horrea, and all the buildings and the principal streets have been provided 
with marble tablets to serve as identification. 

The work of fresh excavation itself has been concentrated on Jnsula XII, which 
had not been explored previously; here there has been uncovered and completely 
systematized a private house to the East of the Forum with opening on the 
Decumanus, which seems to have served as a hotel, since four rooms on the ground 
floor have the arrangement of triclinia with the three couches in masonry and the 
space in the centre for the table; the fifth room must have been a kitchen, for it 
still contains a basin; at the back of the corridor surrounding the central court 
there is a latrina. Two travertine stairways lead to the upper floors, the collapsed 
vaults of which were found. The court is paved with mosaics, and the room at 
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the back has a pavement of colored marbles with a sort of podium running about 
it. The house was bounded by the Decumanus and by a street to the South 
which is the interior pomerial street, on which lies the entrance to some spacious 
Baths of the Antonine period, which remained in use down to the fourth century 
4.D.; the investigation of this structure is to continue during the coming year. 
These Baths have white mosaics, but cipollino columns, and capitals and frag- 
ments of decoration very well preserved. 

The kindness of Dr. Antonielli makes it possible to anticipate some of the 
information which is to appear shortly in his official report in the Notizie degli 
Scavi concerning the pre-Roman necropolis of Anzio; the importance of these 
discoveries is two-fold, as introducing to us the early inhabitants of this site, and 
as revealing the practice of cremation burial at one point in the midst of an area 
oecupied by people—whether they are to be called Volscians or not—who inhumed 
their dead. 

At a point near the shore above the “Grotte di Nerone,’”’ excavations for the 
construction of the new cable company’s building disclosed several fossa burials, 
with abundant material in bronze, glass, paste, impasto pottery, and in one in- 
stance ivory, showing analogies with the tombs of Southern Latium (Caracupa) 
and Campania. 

Investigations were then continued by the official archaeologists, who were able 
to uncover four cremation tombs with early “ Villanova”’ ossuaries, resembling in 
shape and incised decoration those from Allumiere; these had saucers as covers, 
were deposited in pits dug in the earth, and were protected by piles of large stones; 
each ossuary was accompanied by a fibula ad arco ingrossato e corta staffa and 
several small vases, some of the latter being of distinctly Latial type (as in the 
Villa Cavalletti and the Alban necropolis). A fifth cremation tomb had been 
found and destroyed in the unofficial digging. 

Further inland than this group were found the inhumation tombs, a fossa; the 
earlier ones, ten in number, contained coarse impasto vases of a type which may be 
called meridionale, like those first mentioned, and very few bronze objects; those 
more recent, numbering nineteen, had Etrusco-Campanian ware, were still poorer 
in metal and other objects, and were constructed either alla cappuccina (nine of 
them had the roof of large tiles) or as simple burials in the ground; they were found 
scattered among the earlier class and the cremation pozzetti. 

Dr. Antonielli is led by the contents of the older fossa tombs and the cremation 
burials to consider these two groups to be approximately contemporary, the two 
rites having been practiced by two distinct races. The later burials were effected 
regardless of the earlier graves, some of which were damaged in the process. 

Chance finds near the Villa of the Quintilii on the Via Appia have yielded 
replicas of the Vatican type of Apollo Musagetes and of the Colonna Artemis; a 
head of Zeus or Poseidon, over life-size; and a bearded head from a herm, the copy 
of a bronze original of the fifth century B.c. 

From the Via Latina comes an attractive tomb statue representing a Roman 
lady of the second century A.D. 

Further away from Rome, the Via Appia near Castel Gandolfo produces an 
inscription commemorating a dedication to the Magna Mater by the municipium 
of Bovillae; and the early epigraphy of Tibur has received an interesting addition 
owing to the hydro-electric engineering works of the Societaé Anglo-Romana. In 
the district called Vesta, near the Anio river, close to the spring of the Acquoria, 
where there was found a stips votiva of the sixth to fifth centuries B.c., there has 
come to light an ancient base of tufa with an archaic Italic inscription the inter- 
pretation of which is difficult. 

This inscription is in three lines, the first two running from right to left and the 


third from left to right. Of these, only the first gives sense; it may be read (m)ed 
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mitat kapi, = me mittit ——, the object dedicated, as in the case of the Duenos Vase, 
being represented as speaking. The dedication appears to have been expressed in 
the Sabine dialect, rather than in Latin. It is very important for the history of 
the origins of Tibur, and is cut in very ancient letters of the Chalcidian alphabet. 
It may be assigned to the fourth or even to the fifth century B.c., being more recent 
than the Forum s/e/e and more ancient than the Duenos Vase. It is to be pub- 
lished shortly by Dr. Mancini in the Notizie degli Scavi. 

The project for raising the imperial ships which since the Renaissance have been 
known to lie at the bottom of the Lake of Nemi has been revived, and will prob- 
ably be put into execution in the near future by the naval engineers of the Italian 
government; the scheme of draining the lake first, by means of a tunnel at a low 
level, appears to be favored. For the present, a Roman villa near the lake, though 
in a ruinous condition, has revealed to investigators a small theatre, which is also 
attested by an inscription, and it has also yielded some notable sculptures: a 
statuette of Bacchus, a head of Hercules, a bearded head from a herm, a bust of 
Venus, three or four other heads, reliefs, etc. 

Dr. Mancini courteously communicates the following account of a remarkable 
recent discovery under his administration, which concerns both antiquity and the 
Middle Ages: 

On the Eastern slopes of the hill on which rises Montecelio, in a region called 
Collegrasso, there projected ruins with traces of painted decorations showing 
figures and animals, of the tenth century. The Sopraintendenza agli Scavi di 
Roma, in the year 1925, carried out an exploration of these ruins. There came to 
light a small basilica, founded perhaps as early as the fifth or sixth century, and 
still retaining the traces of the painted decoration which was carried out in a 
restoration of the tenth century. 

Various mediaeval documents establish the fact that this little basilica was 
erected at the tomb of Vincentius, a martyr of Tibur, who is mentioned in St. 
Jerome's Martyrologium as having endured martyrdom at the eighteenth mile of 
the Via Tiburtina. As in other similar cases, the Martyrologium indicates the 
distance from Rome without adding that the place did not lie on the principal 
highway but on a secondary road, which in the present instance was the Via 
Corniculana. 

There was attached to the original basilica a small cemetery, the traces of which 
have been found. Many fragments of Christian inscriptions have been unearthed, 
pertaining to the fourth and fifth centuries. Over the martyrium there rises a 
cella trichora, annexed to the basilica, and in large part preserved. The little 
basilica was decorated with beautiful fluted columns and with other marble 
remains taken from the ruins of a rich Roman villa in the neighborhood, clear 
vestiges of which can still be seen. It retains its altar, with the Bishop’s Throne 
and part of the diminutive schola cantorum, and in its general effect it forms a 
picturesque ruin. 

Round about the edifice there are to be observed scanty remains of the monas- 
tery of Benedictines by whom the church was administered until its final abandon- 
ment in the fifteenth century. 

Southern Etruria maintains its interest. The Ingegnere Mengarelli has con- 
tinued his fruitful series of campaigns in the apparently inexhaustible necropolis 
of Cervetri. 

The comparatively well preserved Roman theatre at Ferento near Viterbo, an 
object of interest since Renaissance times, has again become prominent, owing to 
the generosity of an English officer, Captain Alexander Hardcastle, who donated 
funds for excavation and restoration. This place had in fact been exploited rather 
than excavated in 1902; later, in 1909, the government uncovered about half of the 
cavea. The purpose of the present campaign, which was initiated by Dr. Roman- 
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elli in August, 1925, was, in the first place, to free completely the interior of the 
building, not merely from earth but from a construction of the Middle Ages, which 
had been wrongly considered the base of a tower for defence, and in the second 
place to isolate the theatre on all sides, especially in order to give air and space to 
the picturesque arcades of the exterior. 

The actual excavation has now been completed; and at present a start is being 
made with the work of restoring and strengthening the portions which have fallen 
or threaten to fall. The excavation of the interior brought to light all the part 
that remained still hidden both of the lower maenianum of the cavea, cut in the 
rock, but unfortunately now entirely deprived of the stone facing of the steps, and 
also the series of small rooms supporting the upper maenianum; moreover it 
opened the western parodos, which has been found to be perfectly similar in 
arrangement to the Eastern one, but with this difference, that its two arches, one 
of which is over four meters in height, are still standing. Outside the theatre, 
and also to the west, a large cistern of later period was found to rest against the 
arches; then, toward the middle of the semicircle, a small stairway in two turns, 
which together with a corresponding one on the eastern side served for direct 
communication between the exterior and the upper parts of the main stairways; 
such an arrangement, not altogether felicitous from the standpoint of esthetics, 
seems to be new, and has only a partial parallel in the long exterior flight of stairs 
of the theatre of Orange. On the eastern side the excavation was extended so as 
to connect the theatre with the neighboring Baths, which were excavated by the 
‘“‘pro Ferento” Society of Viterbo in 1908-1909, and with the Decumanus, which 
passes to the north of the theatre itself. Here there came to light some con- 
structions of late classical or Byzantine period, including a diminutive church 
which belongs to the last stage of the life of the city, which itself is known to have 
been destroyed in the year 1173; the architectural details show the elements which 
are characteristic of the thirteenth-century buildings of Viterbo. 

The works of restoration at present in progress are to include the strengthening 
of the two arches of approach to the western parodos, and the rebuilding, by means 
of local material, of the fallen exterior arcades, so as to restore to the edifice its 
complete contour lines. 

No objects of note have been found, chiefly no doubt because the ground had 
been turned over to a great depth on various occasions and at different epochs, as 
is shown by the fact that examples of prehistoric axes and soldi of Pius IX. were 
discovered together; still there were recovered a fine marble cippus with an hon- 
orary inscription to a patronus of the city, many other fragments of inscriptions 
and reliefs, a theatre tessera, and a female head of good workmanship, which may 
belong to one of the statues of Muses which were found in 1902 and are now in the 
Florence Museum. 

Quite apart however from the objects found, this excavation has had the merit 
of restoring to its full beauty and dignity a monument which is extremely inter- 
esting and worthy of careful study. Some in fact have held, and still hold, that 
the theatre is to be assigned to a very early period; there are those even who, 
contrary to probability, suggest the Etruscan epoch, while others incline to the late 
Republic; the new investigations, which however still require completion, tend to 
bring down the dating of the structure much later. 

The Sopraintendenza of the excavations of Campania, in preparation for the 
approaching two thousandth anniversary of the birth of Virgil, is clearing the 
Grotto of the Sibyl at Cumae, with every promise of results of great interest; 
enough has already been revealed of the system of entrances and shafts to indicate 
that the description at the opening of Aeneid VI rests on a very substantial basis 
of fact. 

A. W. V. B. 
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4to.——K. Miihsam, Internationales 
Lexicon der Preise von Gemiilden 


und Handzeichnungen aller Schulen 


und Linder. ... Berlin, 1925, E. 
Reiss. xiv, 223 pp.; 8vo. 15 Mk. 
National Gallery, Catalogues. London. 

423 pp. 8vo. 1 sh. 6d.——E. Neeb, 


Das kiirfurstliche Schloss zu Mainz 
(Rheinische Kunstbiicher, 1). Wies- 
baden, 1924, Dioskuren-Verlag. 31 


pp.; figs.; 12 pls. Svo. 2 Mk. 50. 

-W. G. Newton, Prelude to 
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Rome, 1924, Soc. d'art illustré. 
16 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 10 


Nuova Guida della citta di Ravenna. 
Ravenna, 1925, Lavagna. 70 pp. 
16mo. 

De Lacy O’Leary, Fragmentary Coptic 
Hymns from the Wadi n-Natrun. 
Edited with Translation and Notes. 
London, 1924, Luzac & Co. 60 pp. 
10 sh. 6d. E. Olivier, G. Hermal, 
R. de Roton, Manuel de |’amateur 
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serie, 200 fers. L’ouvrage compren- 
dra la reproduction de 400 fers, 
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1925, Ch. Bosse. figs. 4to. 
Sergio Ortolani, Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme. Rome, 1924, Grafia. 
78 pp.; figs. 16mo. 8 1. 

La peinture au Musée du Louvre. 
Louis Réau, Ecole allemande. Clo- 
tilde Misme, Ecole hollandaise. 
Paris, 1925, I’Illustration. 30+79 
pp. S8vo. La peinture au Musée 
du Louvre. Marcel Nicolle, L’ cole 
anglaise. Paris, 1925, L’ Illustration. 
43 pp. 41 pls. Svo.——La peinture 
au Musée du Louvre. P. A. Le- 
moisne, L’ cole francaise des X1V°, 
XV°, XVIe siécles. Paris, L’Illus- 
tration. xiv, 67 pp.; 73 pls. S8vo. 

J. Penderel-Brodhurst, Edw. J. 
Layton, A Glossary of English 
Furniture of the Historie Periods. 
New York, 1925, McBride. 202 pp. 
$2. Wilh. Pinder, Walter Hege, 
Der Naumburger Dom und seine 
Bildwerke. Berlin, 1925, Deutscher 
Kunstverlag. vi, 52 pp.; figs. 4to. 

M. Poéte, Une vie de cité. 
Paris de sa naissance 4 nos jours. 
I. La jeunesse. Des origines aux 
temps modernes. Paris, 1924, Pic- 
ard. xxxi, 626 pp. album. S8vo. 
Chanoine Porée, Le monastére de 
Pental et l’église de Saint-Samson. 


Evreux, 1923, impr. de 1|’Eure. 
40 pp. Svo. Helen M. Pratt, 
The Cathedral Churches of England. 
London, 1924, Batsford. 583 pp. 
8vo. 20 sh. 
Mgr. Ach. Ratti, La basilique de 
Saint-Sébastien en 1511. Paris, 


1925. 4to. C. Ridolfi, Le mara- 
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Hrgs. v. D. v. Hadeln (II. vii, 
369 pp.). Berlin, 1924, G. Grote. 
8vo.—G. Rigault, Saint Jean- 
Baptiste de La Salle. Paris, 1925, 
Laurens. 64 pp.; 43 figs. 12mo. 
3 fr. -Roma: i musei del Vaticano. 


Le antichita, le sculture, le pitture, 
la capella Sistina, le stanze e logge 
di Raffaello; la pinacoteca. Rome, 
1924, Fattorusso. 78 pp.; figs. 
8vo.—Johnny Roosval, Den bal- 
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tiska nordens Kyrkor. Upsala, 
1924, Lindblad. 204 pp. 8vo. 
5 kr. 75.——Johnny Roosval, Nya 


Sankt Gérans studier. Stockholm, 


1924, Wahlstr6m u. Widstrand. 
20 kr.——Johnny Roosval, Sveriges 
Kyrkor. Konsthistorisk inven- 
tarium. I. 1. S. Nicolai eller 
Storkyrhan i Stockholm.  Stock- 
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4to. 11 kr. Royal Commission 


on Historical Monuments (England). 
An Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments in London. Vol. I 
(Westminster Abbey). London, 1924, 
H. M. Stationery Office. xvii, 142 
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berg, Septuaginta Fragmente unter 
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selskapets Forhandlinger, 1923, No. 
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F. Schéningh. 52 pp.; 6 pls. S8vo. 
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fluences orientales dans la peinture 


Toseane. Paris, 1925, H. Laurens. 
450 pp.; 132 dess.; 48 pls.  4to. 
80 fr. A. Speltz, Les styles et 
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1925, Heepli. vi, 668 pp.; figs. 
8vo. 80 1. H. Spencer Stowell, 
How to Look at Old Churches. 
London, 1925, Methuen. xvi, 163 
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Kunstinstitut. Verzeichnis der 
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1924, Selbstverlag. 268 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
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pp.; 6 pls. Svo. 90 fr. Eugenia 
Strong, La Chiesa Nuova (S. Maria 
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sopra 8. Filippo Neri di Piero 
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d’arte illustrata. 158 pp.; 38 pls. 
10 1.——I. B. Supino, La Basilica 
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37 pp. 


Catalago 
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Fresching. 


16mo.—Sir Herbert. Thompson, 
The Gospel of St. John, According 
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Edited with Translation. London, 
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L’ Ile-de-France, Compiégne. Ram- 
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A. Venturi, Grandi artisti italiani. 
Bologna, 1925, N. Zanichelli. 104 
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campa, Grandezas de Guadalupe. 
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1924, C. Vallina. 489 pp.; 53 figs. 
8vo. 8 pes.——Ugo Monneret de 
Villard, La scultura ad Ahn4s; note 
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J. Vallery-Radot, Remarques sur le | 
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Kunstverlag. 32-34 pp. 4to. 3 
Mk. 80. H. A. Hudson, The 
Mediaeval Woodwork of Man- 
chester Cathedral. London, 1924, 
Sherrath. 246 pp.; figs. Svo. 25 
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sh. G. Humann, Karolingisch- 
friihromanische Baukunst in Essen. 
Aachen, 1924, Creutzer. 54 pp.; 30 
figs. Svo. 2 Mk. 50. E. Hutton, 
The Sienese School in the National 
Gallery. London, 1925, Medici 
Society. 85 pp.; 34 pls. Svo. 10 
sh. 6d. 

G. Jacob, Der Einfluss des Morgen- 
landes auf das Abendland, vornehm- 
lich wiihrend des Mittelalters. Han- 
nover, 1924, Lafaire. 9S pp. 
Hans Jantzen, Deutsche Bildhauer 


des XIII. Jahrhunderts. Leipsie, 
1925, Insel-Verlag. 287 pp.; 147 
figs. 4to. 14 Mk. Gabriel 


Jeanton, Les cheminées sarrasines. 
Etude d’ethnographie et d’archéologie 
bressane. Macon, 1924,  Protat. 
100 pp.; pls. Svo. 10 fr. Wilh. 
Jesse, Quellenbuch zur Miinz-und 


Goldgeschichte des  Mittelalters. 
Halle, 1924, Reichmann. xx, 320 
pp.; figs. 36 Mk. M. 
Jonescu-Lamotescu, Vechea arta 


romianeasca. 
tura Nationala. 
16 Mk. 

H. Karlinger, Die 
plastik in Altbayern und Salzburg, 


52 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. 
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Bucharest, 1924, Cul- 


romanische Stein- | 


1050-1260 (Denkmaeler deutscher | 
Kunst). Augsburg, 1924, B. Filser. 
viii, 150 pp.; 182 pp.; figs.; 1. pl. 


4to. 44 Mk.——H.Karlinger, Uber 
romanische Kirchenbauten (Hirths 
Bilderhefte zu Kunst u. Kunstge- 
werbe, H.3). Munich, 1924, G. Hirth. 
11 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. Katalog des 


stidtischen Museums zu Erfurt, 
Mittelalterl. Sammlung. Gemalde- 
galerie. Erfurt, 1924, Richters. 105 
pp.; figs. Svo. 1 Mk. Rudolf 
Kautzsch, Des Mainzer Dom und 
seine Denkmiiler. 1925, Frank- 
furter Verlag-Anstalt. 2 voll. 
xxix, 37 pp.; 232 pls. 4to. 125 Mk. 


A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of 
Muhammedan Textiles of the Medi- 
eval Period (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Dept. of Textiles). Lon- 
don, 1924, The Board of Education. 


74 pp. 25 pls. Fr. Kieslinger, 
Zur Geschichte der gotischen Plastik 
in Oe6esterreich. I. (bis zum Ein- | 
dringen des spiitgotischen Falten- 
stiles). Vienna, 1924, Krystall- 
Verlag. 37 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 11 
Mk. Georgiana King, Pre-ro- 


manesque Churches of Spain (Bryn 
Mawr Notes and Monographs, VII). 
New York, 1924, Longmans. xii, 
248 pp.; figs. Svo. $2.50. H. 
Klaiber, Die Kunst-und Altertums- 


Denkmile in Wiirtemberg. 70-74. 
(Donaukreis; Oberamt Leutkirch). 
Esslingen, 1924, Neff. xxii, 196 pp.; 
figs. 4to. 8 Mk. Adam Klecz- 
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kowski, Neuendeckte altsiichsische 
Psalmenfragmente aus der Karo- 
lingerzeit. I. Krakau, 1924, Ge- 
bethner. u. Wolf. 66 pp. 8vo. 
2 zloty. Karl Kobald, Schloss 
Schénbrunn. Vienna, 1924, Amal- 
thea-Verlag. 280 pp.; 62 figs. Svo. 


6 g. 40. E. Kris, Mittelalterliche 
Bildwerke (Sammlungen d. Kunst- 


histor. Museums in Wien, H. 2). 
Vienna, 1925, A. Schroll. 45 pp.; 
24 figs. S8vo. Ernst Kiihnel, 
Maurische Kunst. Berlin, 1924, 
Cassirer. vii, 75 pp.; 155 pls.; 24 
figs. 4to. 12 Mk. H. Kunze, 


Die Plastik des XIV. Jh. in Sachsen 


u. Thiiringen Denkmaeler der 
deutschen Kunst, Sekt. 2). Berlin, 
1925, B. Cassirer. viii, 81 pp.; 85 
pls. fol. 70 Mk. 


Léau et son exposition d'art, d’arché- 


ologie et de folklore (Folklore bra- 
bangon). Brussels, 1925. 160 pp.; 
numerous figs. Svo. 12 fr. An- 


ton Lehnhauser, Kléster, Burgen und 


feste Hiiuser an der Ruhr. Essen, 
1924, Baedeker. 203  pp.; figs. 
Svo. 2 Mk. 60. A. Leiss, La 


basilica di San Giusto nei mosaici 
Trieste, 1925, C. U. Trani. 46 pp.; 
20 pls. 1l6mo. 6 1. 50. 
Lentz, Fiihrer durch das Liebfrauen- 
miinster Karls des Grossen. Aachen, 
1924, La Ruelle. 62 pp.; 7 pls. 
Svo. Livres 4 gravures imprimés 
& Lyon au XV° siécle, publiés par 

. Claude Dalbanne (I. La le- 
gende doree, M. Husz et P. Hongre, 
1483-84, 140 figs.). Lyon, 1925, 
Audin. figs. Svo. E. A. Lowe, 
Codices Lugdunenses Antiquissimi. 


Le Seriptorium de Lyon, la _ plus 
ancienne école  calligraphique de 
France. Lyon, 1924. 52 pp. 39 


pls. 


Percy Macquoid, Ralph Edwards, The 


Dictionary of English Furniture from 
the Middle Ages to the Late Georg- 


ian Period; introd. by H. Avray 
Tipping. — II. (Ch.—M. New 
York, 1924, Seribner. 371 pp.; 
figs. fol. $35. L. Maeterlinck, 


La pénétration frangaise en Flandre. 
Un école préeckienne inconnue. 
Paris-Brussels, 1925, G. Van Oe6cst. 
140 pp.; 85 pls. 4to. 75 fr. 

H. Malorey, Du vieux Tours aux 
chateaux de la Loire (French and 
English text). Paris, 1925, Champion. 
30 pp.; 187 pls. Svo. 30 fr. 

Fulvio Maroi, Intorno alle adozione 


degli esposti nell’ Egitto romano. 
in RaccoltA in onore di Giacomo 
Lumbroso). Milan, 1925, \e- 
gyptus. 377-406 S8vo. 
J. Marquet de Vasselot, Biblio- 
graphie de l’Orfévrerie et de |’ Email- 
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lerie frangaises. Paris, 1925, Pic- 
card. S8vo (Publication de la Société 
francaise de Bibliographie). 


Krsto Miateff, La peinture décorative 


de la nécropole de Serdica. Sofia 
1925. 135 pp.; pls. S8vo. D. M. 
Migliore, La chiesa ed il convento 
di S. Maria della Grazie in Monte- 
vago. Catania, 1925, V. Giannot- 
ta. 18 pp.; figs. 16mo. 1 1. 25. 
—— G. Millet, Les peintures des 
couvents du mont Athos. Paris, 
1925, E. Leroux. 80 pp.; 264 pls. 
4to. Armin Moeller, Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Miihle und der 
alt-thiiringischen Miillerin. Wei- 
mar, 1924. S8vo. 


U. Nebbia, Le sale d’armi del Consiglio 


dei Dieci vel palazzo ducale di 
Venezia. Guida storica. Bergamo, 
1923, Istituto d’arti grafiche. 90 
pp.; pls. 16mo.——Norges Ind- 
skrifter med de aeldre Runer, 
udgivne for Det Norske Historisque 
Kildeskriftfond. II]. 3. Chris- 
tiana, 1924, Jacob Dybwad. 4to. 

Phil. Poul N@6rlund, Buried 
Norsemen at Herjolfsnes. An Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Study. 
Copenhagen, 1924, C. A. Reitzel. 
Numerous figs. 4to.- Numis- 
matic Notes: Hoard of Silver Coins 
Found at Seotton, Yorks., by T. 
Sheppard; Commerce and Transport 
Numismatics, by T. Sheppard; York 
Pennies of Henry III, by T. Shep- 
pard; Northern Numismatic Notes; 
Money Scales and Weights, by 
J. F. Musham. Hull, 1925, Hull 
Museum Publications, No. 140. 29 
pp. Svo. 


V. C. Scott O’Connor, A Vision of 


Morocco, the Far West of Islam. 
London, 1923, Thornton Butter- 
worth. 382 pp. 25. sh. 
Ojetti, L. Dami, Atlante di storia 
dell’arte italiana (1. Dalle origini 
dell arte cristiana alla fine del 
trecento. 150 pp.;725 figs.). Milan, 
1924, Bestetti e Tumminelli. 4to. 

Sir Ch. Oman, The Art of War 
in the Middle Ages (378-1485). 
New edit. Boston, 1924, Houghton. 
Svo. E. Panofsky, Die deutsche 
Plastik des XI. bis XIII. Jhdt. 
Munich, 1924, Kk. Wolff. x, 183, 10 
pp.; 137 pls. 4to. E. Patzelt, 
Die karolingische Renaissance. 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der Kultur 
des friihen Mittelalters. Vienna, 
1924, Schulbiicherverlag. 169 pp. 

Erich Petzet, Otto Glauning, 
Deutsche Schrifttafeln des IX. bis 
XVI. Jahrhundert, aus  Hand- 
schriften der bayerischen Staats- 


bibliothek in Miinchen. IV. 


Deutsche Schrifttafeln aus Perga- | 
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ment Handschriften des XIII. u. 
XIV. Jahrhunderts. Leipsic, 1924, 
K. W. Hiersemann, vi pp.; 10 pls. 
fol. -Th. Pignatorre, Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architecture. London, 
1924, Drane. 341 pp.; figs. Svo. 
21 sh.——Wilh. Pinder, Die deutsche 
Plastik des XIV. Jahrhunderts. 
Munich, 1925, K. Wolff. 86 pp.; 
104 pls. 4to. 40 Mk. U. Pit- 
tola, Historical and Artistic Guide to 
Pisa and Its Environs. Pisa, 1925, 
Vallerini. 38  figs.; map. 16mo. 
10 1. Leo Planicsig, Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum in Wien. Die 
Bronzeplastiken. Katalog. Vi- 
enna, 1924, Schroll. viii, 278 pp.; 
495 figs. tto. 15 Mk. A. 
Kingsley Porter, Spain or Toulouse; 
and Other Questions. 22 pp.; 49 
figs. 4to. Lennart von Post, 
Emelie von Walterstorff, Sune Lind- 
qvist, Bronsaldersmanteln fran 
Gerums-berget i Vastergétland. 
Stockholm, 1925. 7l pp. S8vo. 20 
kr.——W. H. Prior, Notes on the 
Weights and Measures of Medieval 
England. Paris, 1924, Champion. 
50 pp. Svo. 


Bern. Rackham, Herb. Read, Eng- 


lish Pottery; its Development from 
Early Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. London, 1924, 
Benn. 144 pp.; pls. 4to. 126 sh. 
C. Ricci, L’architettura roman- 
ica in Italia. Paris, 1925, Ficker. 
262 pp.; 254 pls.; 350 figs. 4to. 
250 fr. Ernest Tatham Rich- 
mond, The Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem; a Description of its 
Structure and Decoration. New 
York, 1925, Oxford Univ. Press, 
Amer. Br. 112 pp.; figs. $42. 
H. Riehl, Baukunst in O6csterreich. 
Eine Stilkunde . . . (1. Das Mittel- 
alter, 264 pp.; 38 pls.; 75 figs.) 
Vienna, 1924, O6esterreich. Schul- 
biicherverlag. Svo. Frank Cc. 
Rimington, Motor Rambles through 
France; Some Descriptions and 
Some Reflections; and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on French Medi- 
eval Architecture. by G. H. West. 
Boston. 1925, Houghton. 261 pp.; 
figs. Svo. $5. 


Otto Schmitt, Oberrheinische Plastik 


im ausgehenden Mittelalter. Eine 
Auswahl. Freiburg, 1924, Urban. 
55 pp.; 140 pls.; figs. 4to. 120 Mk. 

Paul Schumacher, Die Ring- 
wiille in der friiheren preussischen 
Provinz Posen. Leipsic, 1924, Curt 
Kabitzsch. iv, 72 pp.; 40 figs. 
2 Mk. Abbé L. Sigal, Un reli- 
quaire du Ve® siécle 4 Narbonne. 
Les ‘fabri subaediani’ (Bull. de 
la Comm. archéol. de Narbonne). 
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O. Tafrali, Le 


Art. and 


Toulouse, 1925, Privat. 
pls. Svo. 
‘Oinyés rod Bufarrivod 
Athens, 1924. Anton 
Springer, Handbuch der Kunst- 
geschichte. II. Friithchristliche 
Kunst und Mittelalter, 12. umgearb. 
Aufl., bearbeitet von J. Neuwith. 
Leipsic, 1924, Alfred Kroner Verlag. 
548 pp.; 4 pls.; 731 figs. Svo. 

A. Stix, Italienische Meister 
des XIV. bis. XVI. Jhdt. (Hand- 
zeichnungen aus der Albertina. 
N. F., Bd. 2). Vienna, 1925, A. 
Schroll. 11 pp.; 48  pls.; Folio. 
SO Mk. Konrad Strauss, Stu- 
dien zur mittelalterlichen Keramik. 
Leipsic, 1923, Curt Kabitzsch. iv, 
46 pp.; 4 pls.; 37 figs. 2 Mk. 50. 
Ern. A. Stiickelberg, Denkmiiler des 
K6énigreichs Hochburgund vornehm- 
lich in der Westschweiz (886-1032). 
Zurich, 1925, Leemann. iv, 45 
pp.; pls. 4to. 4 fr. 50. Georg 
Stuhlfauth, Die apokryphen Petrus- 
geschichten in der altchristlichen 
Kunst. Berlin and Leipsic, 1925, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. ix, 139 
pp. S8vo. 10 Mk. 


54 pp.; 2 
Lwrnpiov, 
Movgeiou 


Tewpyiou 


trésor byzantin et 
roumain du monastére de Poutna. 
Paris, 1925, Geuthner. 2 voll. 87 
pp.; 60 pls. D’Ardenne de Tizac, 
L’art des Barbares. Monaco, 1925, 
Société de conférences. 40 pp.; 14 
pls. 8vo. 


Fried. Uhlhorn, Die Grossbuchstaben 


der sogenannten gotischen Schrift, 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Hildesheimer Stadtschreiber. Leip- 
sic, 1924, Tondeur. 47 pp.; pls. 
fol. 

John V. Van Pelt, Masterpieces of 
Spanish Architecture; Romanesque 
and Allied Styles (Lib. of Archi- 
tectural Documents, IV). New 
York, 1925, Pencil Points Press, 
Inc. 215 pp.; figs. fol. $6. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Dept. 
of Woodwork. The Panelled Rooms. 
London, 1925, Victoria and Albert 
Mus. pls. Svo. VI. The Walt- 
ham Abbey Room. 24 pp.; 16 pls. 
1 sh. 84d M. Vioux, Memling 
Maitres anciens et modernes, 9). 
Paris, 1925, Nilsson. 24 figs. 12 mo. 
Maria Weese, L’ancienne 
Suisse; villes, édifices et intérieurs. 
Zurich, 1925, Rentsch. xl pp.; 369 
figs. 4to. 25 fr. C. H. Weigelt, 
Giotto. Des Meister Gemiilde 


Hrsg. V. (Klassiker der Kunst, in 
Gesamtausgaben, 29). Stuttgart, 
1925, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 


25 Mk. 


lvii, 248 pp.; 293 figs. 4to. 


E. Weil, 
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des XV.-XVI. Jhdt. von den 
Originalstiicken gedruckt. Munich, 
1925, Miinchner Drucke. viii pp.; 
9 pls.; 11 figs. 4to. 60 Mk. 

M. Weinberger, Die Formschnitte 


des Katharinenklosters zu Niiren- 
berg. Munich, 1925, Miinchner 
Drucke. 54 pp.; 14 pls. Folio. 


50 Mk. 


d’Alsace au 


C. Weymann, Une ville 
moyen Age: Thann, 
légendes et histoire, Paris, 1925, 
Berger-Levrault. 420 pp.; 90 pls. 
4to. H. Wilm, Gotische Char- 
akterképfe. Munich, 1925, 
Bruckmann. ix, 60 pp.; 88 pls.; 
figs. to. F. Witte, Der Dom- 
schatz zu Osnabriick. Berlin, 1925, 
Verlag f. Kunstwissenschaft. 66 
pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 40 Mk. - 
Witzthum-Volbrach, Mialerei_ u. 
Plastik d. Mittelalters in Italien 
(Hdbch. d. Kunstwissenschaft, VII). 
Wildpark-Potsdam, 1925, Athenaion. 
pp. 241-288. 4to. Oskar Wulff, 
Denkmiler der Ikonenmalerei in 
Kuntgeschichtlicher Folge. Dres- 
den, Avalun-Verlag. 300 pp.; 103 
figs. fol. 180 Mk. K. Wul- 
zinger, Byzantinische Baudenk- 
miiler zu Konstantinople . (Mit- 
telmeer-Lander u. Orient, 1). Han- 
nover, 1925, H. Lafaire. ix, 116 pp. 
4to. 22 Mk. 


Ill. RENAISSANCE 


Actes du Congrés d'histoire de art 


organisé par la Société de l'histoire 
de l'art frangais (Paris, sept.—oct., 
1921). I. Paris, 1923, les Presses 
universitaires de France. viii, 381 
pp. 4to. Actes du Congrés d’his- 
toire de l’art (Paris, 26 septembre- 
5 octobre, 1921). Il. Communi- 
cations présentées 4 la deuxiéme 
section du Congrés (1' partie). 
Paris, 1924, les Presses universitaires 
de France. 448 pp. Svo. Hakon 
Ahlberg, Swedish Architecture of the 
Twentieth Century. Preface by 
F. R. Yerbury Modern Architecture 
Series). New York, 1925, Scribner. 
various pp.; diagrams; figs. fol. 
$25. J. Alazard, L’abbé Luigi 
Strozzi, correspondant artistique de 
Mazarin, de Colbert, de Louvois. 

Paris, 1925, Champion. 162 
pp. S8vo. 18 fr. J. Alazard, Le 
portrait florentin de Botticelli a 
Bronzino. Paris, 1925, H. Laurens. 
32 pls. 4to. 50 fr. L. Anquetin, 
Rubens (Maitres anciens et mo- 
dernes, 3). Paris, 1925, Nilsson. 
24 figs. 12mo. 10 fr. Archives 
alsaciennes d’histoire de |’Art. 2° 
année (1923). Strasbourg and Paris, 
1923, libr. Istra. 235 pp.; figs 
4to. Archives alsaciennes d’his- 
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toire de l’art. 3° année (1924). 
Strasbourg and Paris, 1924, Istra. 
176 pp.; figs. 4to.——Giuseppe I. 
Arneudo, Dizionario esegetico, tech- 
nico e storico per le arti grafiche, 
con speciale riguardo alla tipografia. 
Turin, 1924, r. Scuola tipograficia e 
di arti affini. 
della Pontificia Accademia romana 
di archeologia (serie III): “Memori ie,”’ 
Vol. I, parte seconda; ‘Miscel- 
lanea,’’ Giovanni Battista de Rossi 
(parte seconda). Rome, 1924, tip. 
poliglotta vaticana. 194 pp. 4to. 


3 voll. 45 1——Atti | 


-M. Aubert, Une nouvelle sculp- | 


ture bourguignonne au Musée du 
Louvre. Paris, 1924. Svo. 

Ed. Ballo, Technik der Ocelmalerei. 
Leipsic, 1924, Hiersemann. xvi, 
132 pp. S8vo. 6 Mk. Fr. Jos. 
Bandinelli, Vieux costumes juras- 
siens de la fin du XVIII¢ siécle. I. 


Porrentruy, 1924, le Jura. 8 pp.; 
10 pls. S8vo. 8 fr.——C. Bandini, 
Spoleto. Bergamo, 1924, Istituto 


italiano d’arti grafiche. 137 pp.; 
figs. Svo. 201. Chas. Barbarin, 
Un sculpteur inconnu de Pierre Il 
de Brosse, Philippe Colombe (1416- 
1422). Paris, 1923. 10 pp. 8vo. 

E. Calzada Barra, La ‘‘Magda- 
lena’ perdida del Tiziano. Su hal- 
lazgo. Madrid, 1925, ‘Calpe.’ 
16 pp.; pls. 4to. 1 p. 50.——F. J. 
Bayer, Raffael (Die Kunst dem 
Volke, 53-54). Munich, 1924, Allg. 
Verein. f. christl. Kunst. 64 pp. 
4to. F. Beaucamp, La Flandre 
et l’Artois. Architecture civile des 
xv°, xvi®, xvil® siécles. Les con- 
structions en briques. Paris, 1925, 
F. Coutet. 12 pp.; 70 pls. Folio. 

B. Berenson, Nove pitture in 
cerca di un attribuzione. Milan and 
Rome, 1925, Bestetti (Extr. from 
Dedalo, mars—mai, 1925). Numerous 
figs. 4to. Rikard Berge, Norsk 
sogukunst. Sogusegjarer og sogur. 
Oslo, 1924, Aschehoug. 175 pp. 
Svo. 10 kr. R. Berliner, Orna- 
mentale Verlage-Blitter des XV. 
bis XVIII. Jhd. Leipsic, 1924, 
Klinckhardt u. Bierman. 21 pls. 
Lfg. tto. A. de Beruete y 
Moret, Conferencias de arte. Mad- 
rid, 1924, Blass. 409 pp.; 219 
figs. 4to. Duque de Berwick y 
de Alba, Discursos leidos ante la 
real Academia de Bellas Artes de 
San Fernando en la recepcién pub- 
lica del celebrada el dia 25 
de mayo de 1924. Madrid, 1924. 
8vo. P, Bienkowski, Sur quelques 
traces d’influence de lart dans 
ceuvre de Fra 
Titien. Cracow, 1925. 


J. P. Blacke, Le meuble 


Angelico et de 
12 pp.;1 fig. 
anglais. 
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Chippendale. Trans. 
Félice. Paris and 
London, 1924, Hachette. 112 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. 15 fr. A. Blanchet, 
Les jetons dessinés par le peintre 
Louis II Boulogne et le sculpteur 
Edme Bouchardon. Paris, 1924. 


Période de 
by Roger de 


8vo.—Joseph Bles, Rare English 
Glasses of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. London, 
1925, Geoffrey Bles. 269 pp. 8vo. 
5 £. 5 sh. L. Bocquet, David 
Teniers (Maitres anciens et mod- 
ernes, 8). Paris, 1925, Nilsson. 
144 pp.; 24 figs. 12mo. 10 fr. 


W. von Bode, Adriaen Brouwer. 
Berlin, 1924, Euphorion Verlag. 
121 pp.; 130 figs. S8vo. W. von 


Bode, Bertoldo und Lorenzo il 
Magnifico im Spiegel der Werke 
seines Lieblings Kiinstlers Bertoldo 
di Giovanni. Freiburg, 1925, Pon- 
tos-Verlag. 132 pp.; 72 figs. 4to. 
25 Mk.——Amédée Boinet, Cata- 
logue des ceuvres d’art de la biblio- 
théque Sainte-Geneviéve. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou, 1924, impr. Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 90 pp.  8vo. 
Th. Bossert, Das Ornamentwerk. 
Eine Sammlung angewandter far- 
biger Ornamente und Dekorationen. 
Berlin, 1924, Wasmuth. ix, 35 pp.; 
120 pls. fol. 150 Mk.——Le p. 
L. Bracaloni, L’arte francescana 
nella vita e nella storia di settecento 
anni. Todi, 1924, tip. Tuderte. 
xiv, 387 pp.; figs. S8vo. 25 1. 

Lucien Braye, René de Chalon et le 
mausolée du coeur. Essai historique 
sur le “squelette,’’ chef-d’ceuvre de 
Ligier Richier. Bar-le-Duc, 1924, 
impr. Contant-Laguerre. 40 pp.; 
pl. S8vo. L. Brieger, Raphaei. 
Die Vollendung der Renaissance 
(Kleine Delphin-Kunstbiicher, 30). 
Munich, 1925, Delphin-Verlag. 22 
pp.; 29 figs.  S8vo. 1 Mk 

Gaston Briére, Eugéne Communaux. 
Emplacements actuels des peintures 
de |’Ecole frangaise antérieurement 
cataloguées et retirées des galerie: 
Louvre) (Bulletin de la Soc. de 
Vhist. de Vart frangais). Paris, 
1925. 83 pp. A. E. Brinckmann, 
Spiitwerke grosser Meister. Frank- 
furt—a.—M.., 1925, Frankfurter 
Verlags-Anstalt. 70 pp.; 39 pls. 
8vo. 6 Mk. British Museum. 
Short Title Catalogue of Books 
Printed in France and of French 
Books Printed in Other Countries 
from 1470-16090 now in the British 
Museum London, 1924, Milford. 
491 pp. S8vo. 21 sh. A. Broque- 
let, Nos chateaux. Paris, 1924, 
Garnier. xxv, 504 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
15 fr. Louise N. Brown, Block 
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Printing and Book Illustration in 
Japan. New York, 1924, Dutton. 
274 pp.; 48 pls. S8vo. $30.—— 
Fernando Bruner-Prieto, Los in- 
cunables ibericos de la Bibliothéque 
nationale Paris. Palma de 
Mallorea, 1924, impr. de F. Soler 
Prats. 60 pp. Svo. 15 pes. 

Buch und Bucheinband. Aufsiitze 
und graphische Blitter zum_ 60. 


Geburtstage von Hans Loubier. 
Leipsic, 1923, Hiersemann. xii, 
213 pp.; figs. 4to. $7.50. H. 
Buisman, Handzeichnungen alter 


Meister der hollandischen Schule 
mit Einchluss einiger  flimischer 
Blitter. Leipsic, 1924, B. Tauch- 
nitz. Gr. folio. 9 pp.; 40. pls. 
120 Mk. J. Bukdahl, Norsk 
national Kunst. Copenhagen, 1924, 
Aschehoug. 358 pp. Svo. 11 kr. 
50 Bulletin de la Société des 
antiquaires de Normande. XXXV. 
Caen, 1924, Jouan. 632 pp.; map. 
Svo. 15 fr. Bulletin du Musée 
d’art et d'histoire de Genéve. III. 
Geneva, 1925, Kuendig. 357 pp.; 
numerous pls. W. Burger, Die 
Malerei in den Niederlinden, 1400- 


1550. Munich, 1925, G. Koch. 
167 pp.; 289 pls. 4to. 70 Mk. 
Polidori Calamandrei, Le vesti 


delle donne fiorentine nel quattro- 
cento. Florence, 1924, La Voce. 
162 pp.; 80 pls. Svo. 150 1. 

G. Calvi, I manuscritti di Leonardo 
da Vinei dal punto di vista crono- 
logico, storico e bibliografico (Isti- 
tuto Vinciano in Roma). Bologna, 
1925, Zanichelli. 323 pp.; 69 figs. 


Svo. Carlo Carra, Derain. Paris, 
1924, Crés. 22 pp.; 32 pls. 16mo. 
7 fr. 50. Catalogue d'une col- 
lection d’anciens livres 4 figures 


italiens, appartenant 4 Tammaro de 
Marinis. Préface de Seymour de 
Rieci. Milan, 1925, U. Hoepli. 
xxx, 94 pp.; 277 pls. 4to. 8501. 
Benvenuto Cellini, Lebensgeschichte 
Deutsch, v. A. Semerau. 
Berlin, 1925, Propyliien-Verlag. 559 
pp.; 48 pls. Svo. 11 Mk. H. 
Cescinsky, The Old World House; 
ts Furniture and Decoration. Lon- 
lon, 1924, Black. 319, 375 pp.; 
figs. 4to. 70 sh. Samuel Cham- 
berlain, Sketches of Northern Span- 
ish Architecture; in Pen, Pencil, and 
Wash. New York, 1925, Archi- 
tectural Book Pub. Co. 54 pp. 
figs. fol. $10. P. Champion, 
Ronsard et son temps. Paris, 1925, 
Ek. Champion. 508 pp.; 24 photo- 


types. _ Svo. Pierre Chapelon, 
Saint Etienne pittoresque. Saint 
Etienne, 1924, impr. Le Hénaff 
298 pp.; S800 dessins. fol. 
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Frederick Chatterton, English Ar- 
chitecture at a Glance. New York, 
1925, Putnam. 64 pp.; figs. Svo. 
$1.75. Coleccién de cuatrocientas 
cuarenta y nueve reproducciones de 
cuadros, dibujos y aquafuertes de 
Francisco de Goya. Madrid, 1924, 
Calleja. 481 pp.; pls. 4to. 50 p. 

H. B. Cotterill, A History of Art. 
Il. Later European Art. London, 
1924, Harrap. 604 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
42 sh. Francois Courboin, His- 
toire illustrée de la gravure en France. 
Premiére partie (Des origines A 
1660). Paris, 1923, Garrec. xxi, 
212 pp. fol. 60 fr. Joseph 
Gudiol y Cunill, Catalech dels vidres 
de la coleccié6 Amatller. Barcelona, 
1925. numerous pls. 


Emile Dacier, La gravure en France 


au XVIII¢ siécle. La gravure de 
genre et des moeurs. Paris and 
Brussels, 1925, Van Oest. 140 pp.; 
130 heliogravures. 150 fr. Geo. 
L. Dahl, Portals, Doorways, and 
Windows of France. Preface by 
Prof. Geo. H. Edgell. New York, 
1925, Ardhitectural Bk. Pub. Co., 
31 E. 12th St. 210 pp.; diagrams, 
figs. vo. $13.50. a 
Delen, Histoire de la gravure dans 
les anciens Pays-Bas et dans les 
provinces belges. 1" partie: Des 
origines A 1500. Paris, 1925, Van 
Oest. 160 pp.; figs. 4to. 150 fr. 
S. E. L. De Mauri, Le maioliche 
di Deruta. Milan, 1924, Bottega 
di poesia. 61 pp.; 57 pls. S8vo. 
25 1. Baron Desazars de Mont- 
gailhard, Les artistes toulousains et 
l'art & Toulouse au XIX® siécle. 
1 livraison (Introduction, baron 
Gros, Ingres, Valenciennes). Tou- 
louse, 1924, Guitard. xvii, 120 pp. 
Svo. 20 fr. P. Deschamps, 
Etude sur la Renaissance de la 
sculpture en France |’époque 
romane. Paris, 1925, Société gén- 
érale d’imprimerie (Builetin monu- 
mental). 98 pp.; figs.  Svo. 
J. Destrée, P. Bautier, Les heures 
dites da Costa, ms. de l’école ganto- 
brugeoise, premier tiers xvi's. 
Brussels, 1925, Monnom. 27 pp.; 
32 pls. S8vo. Louis Dimier, His- 
toire de la peinture de portrait en 
France au xvi‘ siécle. II. Catalogue 
raisonné et critique des originaux, 
classés par artistes, avec une mono- 
graphie de chaque maitre. III. 
Recensement des recueils de seconde 
main et des galeries historiques. 
Partie iconographique. Paris, 1925, 
Van Oest. Svo. F. Donnet, Un 
vol de tableaux de Rubens en |’an 
II de la République. Les collections 
artistiques de la famille Peeters 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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Anvers, 1923. Svo.——Alb. Dresd- 
ner, Schwedische und norwegische 
Kunst seit der Renaissance. Breslau, 
1924, Hirt. 152 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
2 Mk. 50. -F. Diilberg, Tizian. 
Leipsic, 1924, E. A. Seemann. 
46 pp.; figs.; 30 pls. 4to.——Ernest 
Dumonthier, Mobilier 
France. Le mobilier Louis XVI. 
Commodes, secrétaires, encoignures, 
bonheurs-du-jour, serre-bijoux. 
Paris, 1923, Morance. 15 pp.; 
35 pls. S8vo. Ernest Dumonthier, 
Mobilier national de France. Les 
siéges de Georges Jacob. Epoques 
Louis XV, Louis XVI et révolu- 
tionnaire. Paris, 1923, Morancé. 
16 pp.; 45 pls. Svo.——Jéréme 
Durand, Les dessins d’éléve et notes 
de comptabilité de Jér6me Durand, 
peintre et verrier lyonnais (1555- 
1605). Introduction et piéces justifi- 
catives, par G. Guigue, A. Klein- 
clausz, H. Focillon. Lyon, 1924, 
Audin. 163 pp.; figs. Svo.— 

Diirer-Album. Einfiihrung v. Th. 
Wedepohl (Werke alter Meister, 
I.). 32 pp.; 30 figs. 4to. 2 Mk. 


torischen Museums in St. Gallen. 
I. St. Gallen, 1925, Fehr. _ iv, 
107 pp.; figs. 4to. 8 fr.— Elenco 
degli edifici monumentali. VI (pro- 
vincia di Genova; parte 2). Rome, 
1924, Grafia. 136 pp. 16mo. 
XLIX (provincia di Napoli). I 
(Napoli citta). 102 pp.  16mo. 
LXXII (provincia della Spezzia). 
47 pp. 16mo. -Konrad Escher, 
Die ‘deutsche Prachtbibel’’ der 
Wiener Nationalbibliothek und ihre 
Stellung in der Basler Miniatur- 
malerei des XV. Jahrhunderts. 
Vienna, 1923, Halm u. Goldmann. 
49 pp.; 48 figs. fol. G. Espinas, 
H. Pirenne, Académie de Belgique. 
Commission royale d’histoire. Re- 
cueil de documents relatifs 4 l’histoire 
de l'industrie drapiére en Flandre. 
IV. Brussels, 1924. tto. 
Georges Espinas, La draperie dans 
la Flandre frangaise au moyen Age. 
Paris, 1924, Picard. 2 voll. figs. 
8vo. 75 fr. Georges Espinas, 
Une draperie rurale dans la Flandre 
francaise au xv° siécle. La coger 
rurale d’Estaires (1428-1434). Paris, 
1923, Riviére. 44 pp. S8vo. H. 
d’ Espouy, Fragments d’architecture 
de la Renaissance (2° série, 80 pls. 
Paris, 1925, Massin. 
Joaquin Esquerra del Bayo, Catalogo 
de las miniaturas y pequefnios retratos 
pertenecientes al Exc. Sr. Duque de 
Berwick y de Alba. Madrid, 1924, 
Rivadeneyra. 180 pp.; 33 pls. 4to. 
75 p. Exposicién Valdes Leal y 


national de | 


Joh. Egli, Die Glasgemiilde des his- | 


Ant. Gallego y Burin, El 
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de Arte retrospectivo (Mayo, 1922). 
Catdlogo. Seville, 1923; tip. J. 
Pérez Gironés. xxiv, 125 pp.; 148 
pls. 4to. 30 pes. Exposition de 
l’art ancien au pays de Liége. Palais 
du Louvre. Musée des arts décora- 
tifs. Catalogue. Paris, 1924. 205 
pp.; figs. 8vo. Exposition de 
suisse du XV° au XIX¢® siécle 
(de Holbein 4 Hodler), au musée du 
Jeu de Paume (juin-juillet, 1924). 
Catalogue. Geneva, 1924, Boisson- 
nas. viii, 39 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 3 fr. 


Klas. Faehraeus, Konstkritiska es- 


sayer. Stockholm, 1924, Bonnier. 
176 pp. 4to. 12kr. 50. R. Fage, 
Jean-Joseph Dumons, peintre du 
roi 4 Aubusson et A Beauvais. 
Guéret, 1923. Svo. Ad. Feulner, 
Katalog der Gemiilde im Residenz- 
museum Miinchen und in Schloss 
Nymphenburg. Munich, 1924, H. 
Schmidt. 136 pp.; 39 pls. S8vo. 
6 Mk. 50. Gino Fogolari, Le 
gallerie di Venezia. Milan, 1924, 
Treves. xvi, 56 pp.; 50 pls. 16mo. 
7 1—D. Frey, Architettura della 
Rinascenza da Brunelleschi a Michel- 
angelo. Rome, 1924, Spithoever. 
32 pp.; 160 pls. 4to. 70 - 
M. J. Friedlaender, Lucas van 
Leyden (Meister der Graphik, 13). 
Leipsic, 1925, Klinkhardt u.  Bier- 
mann. vii,44 pp. 4to. 24 Mk.—— 
M. J. Friedlaender, Max Lieber- 
mann. Berlin, 1924, Propylaeen- 
Verlag. 209 pp.; pls. 4to. 10 
Mk.——Alfred C. Fryer, Wooden 
Monumental Effigies in England and 
Wales. Revised edit. London, 1924, 
Elliot Stock. 112 pp. Svo. 21 sh. 
M. Funck, Le livre belge a 
gravures. Guide de l’amateur de 
livres illustrés imprimés en Belgique 
avant le XVIII° siécle. Paris, 1925 
Van Oest. 448 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
75 fr. Herb. Furst, The Modern 
Woodcut; a Study of the Evolution 
of the Craft. London, 1924, Lane. 
398 pp.; 16 pls.; 200 figs. 4to. 
$2 sh. 
museo 
arqueolégico de Granada. Noticia 
histérica-descriptiva. Granada, 
1923, tip. V. Travescot. 14 pp.; 
pls. 4to. Paul Ganz, Les 
dessins de Hans Holbein le jeune. 
VII. Geneva, 1924, Boissonnas. 
t pp.; 50 pls. 4to. 200 fr. 
Paul Ganz, Malerei der Friihrenais- 
sance in der Schweiz. Zurich, 1924, 
Berichthaus. iv, xxiv, 175° pp.; 
120 pls.; figs. 4to. 145 fr.—— 
Paul Ganz, Les précurseurs de la 
Renaissance en Suisse. Peinture. 
Paris, 1924, Budry. 164 pp.; 120 
pls. fol. 520 fr. M. Gauthier, 


| 
| 
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(Mattres anciens et 
Paris, 1925, Nilsson. 


Mk. M. 


A. Diirer 
modernes, 6). 
24 figs. 12mo. 2 
Geisberg, Der deutsche Einblatt- 
Holzschnitt in der 1. Hialfte des 
XVI. Jh. (Lfg. 10-11, each: vi 
pp.; 40 pls. 160 Mks.). Munich, 
1925, H. Schmidt. fol. Eric 
Gill, Wood Engravings. Thirty- 
five Original Wood Engravings 
Printed from the Original Wood 
Blocks. New York, 1925, E. Weyhe. 
36 pp.; figs. $17.50. 
Louis Gillet, Watteau; son centen- 
aire & Valenciennes. Paris, 1923, 
Bloud et Gay. 79 pp. 16mo. 
4 fr. Joseph Girard, Musée Cal- 
vet de la ville d’Avignon. Catalogue 
illustré. Avignon, 1924, impr. 
Bulliére. viii, 248 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
Henri Glouzot, Dictionnaire des 
miniaturistes sur émail. Paris, 1924, 
Morancé. 243 pp.; pls. 4to. 60 
fr. Gustav Gliick, The Picture 
Gallery of the Vienna Museum. 
Vienna, 1925, Anton Schroll & Co. 
xxix, 182 pp.; 160 figs. S8vo. 10 
Mk. Umb. Gnoli, I documenti 
su Pietro Perugino. Perugia, 1923, 
Unione tip. cooperativa. 128 pp. 
Svo. Umb. Gnoli, Pittori e minia- 
tori nell’ Umbria. I. Spoleto, 1923, 
Argentieri. 52 pp.; 11 pls. 4to. 
i8 P. L. Goodwin, 
Milliken, French Provincial Archi- 
tecture; as Shown in Various Ex- 
amples of Town and Country Houses, 
Shops, and Public Places, Adaptable 
to American Conditions. New York, 
1925, Scribner. figs. $20. P. 
Goodwin and H. O. Milliken, French 
Provincial Architecture. Recueil 
d’habitations urbaines et rustiques 
des XVI°, XVII°, XVIII° siécles. 
Paris, 1925, F. Contet. 24 pp.; 
134 pls. 4to E. W. Grashoff, 
Albrecht Diirer. Aus s. Leben u. s. 
Werk. Berlin, 1924, Reiss. 108 
pp.; 16 figs. Svo. 4 Mk. 50. 
Emil Gratzl, Islamische Buchein- 
biinde des XIV. bis XIX. Jahrhun- 
derts. Aus den Handschriften der 
Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek aus- 
gew. und beschrieben. Leipsic, 1924, 
Hiersemann. vil, 37 pp.; 24 pls. 
60 Mks. $14.30. EI Greco. 
Homenaje de recordacion y tributo 
de loa bajo la direccion . . . de 
M. R. Blanco Belmonte. Madrid, 
1924, R. Gans. 85 pp.;pls. 4to. 
Paul Gruyer, Les fontaines breton- 


nes. Paris, 1925, Laurens. 64 pp.; 
figs. Svo. > fr. O. Guelliot, 
Joseph Crussaire, dessinateur et 
graveur. Largentiére, 1924. Svo. 
——R. Giinther, Das Martyrium 
des Einsiedlers von Mainz. Ein 
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Griinewalds 
Mainz, 1925, 


verlorenes Gemiilde 
(Das neue Miinster). 


M. Griinewald-Verlag. 79  pp.; 
4 pls. 8vo. 3 Mk. 60. 
D. v. Hadeln, Venezianische Zeich- 


nungen des Quattrocento. Berlin, 
1925, P. Cassirer. 66 pp.; 91 pls.; 
91 f of notes. 4to. 40 Mk. — 
D. von Hadeln, Zeichnungen des 
Tizian. Berlin, 1924, Cassirer. 56 
pp.; 44 pls. 4to. 40 Mk. Franz 
Hals-Album. LE infiihrung v. Th. 
Wedepohl (Werke alter Meister, 
Berlin, 1925, Verlag der verein. 
Kunstanstalten. 32 pp.; 30 fig. 
4to. 2 Mk.——E. Haraucourt, Fr. 
de Montrémy, Elisa Maillard, Musée 
de Cluny. Catalogue des bois 
sculptés et des meubles. Paris, 1925, 
Musées nationaux. 272 pp.; 32 pls. 
Svo. Th. Harlor, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini (Maitres anciens et modernes, 
10). Paris, 1925, Nilsson. 24 figs. 
12mo. 10 fr. Ivor B. Hart, The 
Mechanical Investigations of Leon- 
ardo da _ Vinci. London, 1925, 
Chapman & Hall. vii, 240 pp. 
8vo. 16 G. F. Hartlaub, 
Giorgiones Geheimnis. Ein Kunst- 
gesch. Beitrag zur Mystik der 
Renaissance (Schriften u. Abhandl. 
z. Kunst. u. Kulturgeschichte, 2). 
Munich, 1925, Allg. Verlagsanstalt. 
86 pp.; 9 figs.; 44 pls. 8vo. 6 Mk. 
- G. F. Hartlaub, Gustave Doré. 
Leipsic, 1924, Klinkhardt u. Bier- 
mann. 175 pp.; 141 figs. fol. 
24 Mk. W. Hausenstein, Das 
Werk des V. Carpaccio. Stuttgart, 
1925, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. viii, 
164 pp.; 41 figs.; 77 pls. 4to. 
20 Mk. L. Hautecceur, Histoire 
de la collection italienne du Louvre. 
Etude lue aA l’assemblée générale 
annuelle de la Société des Amis du 
Louvre, le 27 février 1925. Société 


2 


sh. 


des Amis du Louvre, 107 rue de 
Rivoli. 23 pp. S8vo. Chas. H. 
Hayward, English Furniture at a 
Glance. New York, 1925, Putnam. 
27 pp.; figs. Svo. $2.50. T. 
Hedberg, Anders Zorn. Stockholm, 
1924, Norstedt. xiv, 172 pp.; 173 
pls. 4to. 32 kr. H. Hegardt, 


Studier i viistsvensk kyrklig konst. 
Viistsvenska kyrkotakm: Iningar 


fran sextonhundratalets slut till 
omkring 1800. .Géteborg, 1924. 144 
pp. S8vo. 15 kr. Eb. Hempel, 


Francesco Borromini, Vienna, 1924, 
Sehroll. viii, 204 pp.; 143 figs. 4to. 
36 Mk. A. Ferdinand Herold, 
Roll. Paris, 1924, Alean. 117 pp.; 
pls. S8vo. 10 fr. André de 
Hevesy, Jacopo de Barbari, le 
maitre au caducée. Paris, 1925, 
pp.; 39 pls. 4to. 


Van O6cest. 52 


| 
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60 fr.——C. Lewis Hind, Landscape | 


Painting from Giotto to the Present 
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Day. Il. London, 1924, Chapman. 
392 pp. 8vo. 25 sh.——R. L. | 
Hobson, Catalogue of the Frank | 


Lloyd Collection of Worcester Porce- | 


lain of the Wall Period Presented by 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lloyd . . . to 
the British Museum. London, 1923, 
Brit. Mus. xix, 96 pp.; 84 pls. S8vo. 
5 sh. Mrs. Wil’oughby Hodgson, 
The Quest of the Antique. New 
York, 1924, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
255 pp.; figs. 4to. $7.50. H. 
Hohn, Niirenberger Renaissance- 
plastik. Niirnberg, 1924, J. L. 
Schrag. 190 pp.; 157 figs. 4to. 
11 Mk.——H. Holbein le jeune. 


Zeichnungen. Ausgewahit v. C. 


Glaser. Basel, 1924, B. Schwabe. 
iv, 37 pp.; figs.; 86 pls. 4to. 

G. J. Hoogewerff, Gerrit van Hont- 
horst. The Hague, 1924, Nijhoff. 
16 pp.; 28 pls. S8vo. 2 g. L. 
Hourticq, Rubens (1577-1640). 
Paris, 1925, Hachette. 130 figs. 
Svo. 


A Guide to the 

Arts of the Book. New 
York, 1924, Metrop. Mus. of 
96 pp.; pls. S8vo. $1. 

Gertrude Jekyll, Old English House- 


W. M. Ivins, 
bition of the 


Exhi- | 


Art. | 


hold Life. New York, 1925, Put- | 
nam. 231 pp.; figs. Svo. $6.50. 
Francis Jenkinson, A List of the 


Incunabula Collected by Geo. Dunn, 


Arranged to Illustrate the History 
of Printing. Oxford, 1923, Univ. 
Press. viil, 83 pp. 8vo.——Peter 
Jessen, Meister der Schreibkunst 
aus drei Jahrhunderten. Stuttgart, 
1924, Hoffmann. 12 pp.; 400 pls. 
Ato. 


Francis M. Kelly, Randolph Schwabe, | 


Historic Costume. New York, 1925, 


Scribner. 299 pp.; diagrs.; figs. 
8vo. $7.50.——W. W. Kent, The 


Life and Work of Baldassare Peruzzi, 


Architect, Painter, Engineer. New 
York, 1925, Architectural Bk. Pub. 
Co. 130 pp.; figs. 8vo. $7.50.—— 
J. Kreitmaier, Michelangelo (Die 
Kunst dem Volke, 55-56). Munich, 
1925, Allg. Vereinigung f. christl. 
Kunst. 64 pp.; 80 figs. 4to. 
Ernst Kiihnel, Herm. Goetz, In- 
dische Buchmalereien. Berlin, 1924, | 
Scarabaeus Verlag. xi, 63 pp.; | 


43 pls. fol. 93 Mk.——Wilh. Kurth, 
Die Raumkunst im Kupferstich des 
XVII. u. XVIII. Jahrhunderts. 
Stuttgart, 1924, Hofmann.  x\viii, 
271 pp.; 370 figs. 4to. 40 Mk. 

F. La Cava, II volto di Michelangelo: 
scoperto nel “Giudizio finale.” 

4 pls. 


Bologna, 1925, N. Zanichelli. 
Svo. 


12 1.—Mlle. 


S Lagneau, | 
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Adaptation du décor a la forme. 
Documents décoratifs modernes ap- 
plicables A l’art industriel. Paris, 
1924, Plon-Nourrit. 64 pp.; 23 pls. 
4to. 8 fr. 50. L. de La Tourasse, 
Le chateau neuf de Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye: ses terrasses et ses grottes. 
Paris, 1924, Gazette des beaux-arts. 
97 pp.; figs. 4to. 15 fr. J. 
Lazaro, El robo de la Real Armeria 
y las coronas de Guarrazar. Madrid, 
1925, la Espana Moderna. 23 
pp.; figs. 4to. Le Corbusier-Sau- 
gnier, Vers une architecture. Paris, 
1925, Crés. xi, 230 pp.; figs. Svo. 
20 fr. G. de Lhomel, Note sur 
le bas-relief de l’église de Sorrus. 
Paris, 1925, Champion. 50 pp. 
8vo. 3 fr. J. Lieure, Jacques 
Callot. Introduction = Fr. Cour- 
boin. 2° partie. Catalogue de 
VYoeuvre gravé. I, 1. Paris, 1923, 
Gazette des Beaux-arts. 32 pp.; 
35 pls. 4to. René Ligeron, La 
gravure originale en couleurs. Paris, 
1923, Lefranc. v, 174 pp.; pls. 
8vo. 30 fr E. V. Lucas, Michael 
Angelo (Little Books on Great 
Masters). London, 1925, Methuen. 
11 pp.; 13 pls. 8vo. 5sh.——E. V. 
Lucas, Rembrandt (Little Books on 
Great Masters). London, 1925, 
Methuen. 13 pp.; 18 pls. S8vo. 
5sh. G. K. Lukomskij, Zarskoje 
Sselo. Innenriitume und Mdbel des 
ehemals_ kaiserlich russischen Re- 
sidenzschlosses. Berlin, 1924, Verlag 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft. xvi, 112 
pp.; 265 figs. 4to. 20 Mk.—— 
H. Luns, Rembrandtiana. Amster- 
dam, 1924, van Munster. iv, 203 
pp.; 38 pls. S8vo. 4 g. 90.——Max 
Lutz, Alte Schweizermébel, 1730- 
1830. Bern, 1924, Grunau. 16 pp.; 
170 pls. 4to. 50 fr. 
Albrecht Diirer (Profili, 
72). Rome, 1925, A. F. Formiggini. 
67 pp.; portr. 16mo. 31. 50. 


Eric Maclagan, Catalogue of Italian 


(Victoria and Albert 
Museum). London, 1924, The Board 
of Education. 87 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. 
3 sh.——Percy Macquoid, Four 


Plaquettes 


‘Hundred Years of Children’s Cos- 


tumes from the Great Masters 
(1400-1800). Boston, 1924, Medici 
Society. 140 pp.; pls. S8vo. $3.75. 
——Jos. Walker MacSpadden, 
Famous Sculptors of America. New 
York, 1924, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
392 pp.; figs. Svo. $3.50.——G. 


Malagoli, Artisti e scienziati d’Italia: 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Vasari, 
Cellini, Galileo . . . (Coll. scolas- 
tica). Florence, 1925, Barbera. 
164 pp.; figs. 16mo. 10 1.——Fr. 
Malaguzzi-Valeri, Architetti dal XV 


iz 
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al XVIII secolo: 
Rome, 1924, Grafia. 16 pp.; 28 pls. 
8vo. 10 1.——Fr. Malaguzzi-Valeri, 
I migliori dipinti della r. pinacoteca 


di Bologna. Bologna, 1923, Zan‘- 
chelli. 18 pp.; 50 pls. S8vo. 15 1. 

Marchi, Architettura fu- 
turista. Foligno, 1924, Campitelli. 
102 pp.; fig. 16mo. 10 1——Ch. 
Marriott, Modern English Archi- 
tecture. London, 1924, Chapman. 
268 pp. S8vo. 21 sh. Mau- 
clair, Léonard de Vinci (Maitres 
anciens et modernes, 1). Paris, 
1925, Nilsson. 24 figs. 12mo. 10 fr. 


- A. L. Mayer, Diego Velazquez 
(Die 


fiihrenden Meister). Berlin 
1925, Propylien-Verlag. 215 pp., 
4to. 7 Mk. 50.——A. L. Mayer, 
Velazquez, der spanische Meister 


(Kleine Delphin-Kunstbiicher, 31). 
Munich, 1925, De eae 4 22 
pp.; 27 figs. 8vo. 1 Mk.—— 
F. Mazerolle, Ch. Mortet, Congrés 
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THE EURYCLIDS IN LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM CORINTH! 

AmonG the recent discoveries at Corinth are two inscribed statue 
bases to which we are indebted for significant new material on the 
history of the family of the Spartan dynast Eurycles, a family 
which produced some of the foremost men in Greece during the 
first century of the Empire. These inscriptions enable us to trace 
the gradual absorption of this family into the imperial system, and 
they are important as a key to the Greek policy of the Emperor 
Claudius and as a concrete ex- 
ample of the way the policy 
worked. Incidentally they throw 
new light on the relations of the 
Euryclids with the Roman colony 
of Corinth, since in them the son 
and grandson of Eurycles appear 
as Corinthian municipal officials. 

The family, boasting an un- 
broken line of descent from the 
Dioscuri, was already eminent in 
Sparta when Euryeles, bent upon 
revenge for Antony’s execution of 
his father Lachares, distinguished 
himself by the vigor which he 
manifested at the battle of Acti- 
um in the service of Octavian. 
Probably in recognition of this 


Figure 1. Latin INSCRIPTION IN 
support, Augustus rewarded Honor or Laco 


Eurycles with Roman citizenship, 
bestowing upon him the name of Gaius Julius, and then confirming 
him in a position which we may describe as local prince of Sparta. 


Strabo calls him 6 xa@’ Trav AaxeSawoviwy and coins with 
the inscription éri EipuxXéo; bear witness to his supremacy.’ A few 
year: er Eurycles spent some time at the court of Herod the 
Great, wielding great influence there and acquiring considerable 
wealth during his stay.’ 

! Latin inscriptions from Corinth have been published by L. R. Dean, A.J.A., 
1918, 189-197; 1919, 163-174; 1922, 451-476. 

?On Eurycles and his descendants, see Weil, Athen. Mitt., VI, 10-20; Paton, 
T.A.P.A., 1895, 29-31; Kjellberg, Alio, 1921, 44-58; Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 786-790, 
notes; Kolbe, /.G., V, 1, pp. XV-XVI, 307; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.  Tulius 309 and 
495 (Groag), and Eurykles (Niese). 

° Strabo, VIII, 5, 1, p. 363. Cf. VIII, 5, 5, p. 366. 

* British Museum Catalogue, Peloponnesus, 127 ff.; Weil, loc. cit. 

5 Josephus, Bell. Iud., 1, 26; Ant., XVI, 10, 1. 
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Eventually falling into disfavor at the imperial court, he was sent 
into exile, probably early in the reign of Tiberius.' In spite of his 
conflicts with imperial authority he passed on to his descendants a 
position of pre-eminence and a name of great potency throughout 
Greece.2 Descent from Eurycles became as much a point of pride 
as descent from the Dioscuri, and at the Eurykleia, games cele- 
brated for generations along with the Caesarea at Sparta,’ divine 
honors were paid to the second founder of the house. In the colony 
of Corinth the sumptuous baths of Eurycles, whether built by him- 
self or by one of his descendants,‘ show that the Euryclids were 
interested in the city. Consequently we are not surprised to learn 
from the new inscriptions that the son and grandson of the Spartan 
prince held the highest municipal and priestly offices of the colony. 


I 


The inscription (Fig. 1) is carved on a statue base of Acrocorinthian 
limestone, 0.76 m. high, 0.47 m. broad, and 0.363 m. thick. The 
surface of the block is finished with a tooth-chisel. In the top is a 
dowel hole. The inscription is now to be seen built into the parti- 
tion wall between the second and third shops west of the vaulted 
shop on the north side of the Agora. 


TI- CLAVDI-. CAESAR 

AVG - GERMANICI 
PROCVRATORI .- 

C.IVLIO.C.F-FAB- LACONI 

AVGVR - AGONOTHET 

ISTHM - ET - CAESAREON 

IIVIR- QVINQ- CVR.- FLA- AVG 

CYDICHVS - SIMONIS 

THISBEVS - B M 


Ti. Claudi(i) Caesar(is) Aug(usti) Germanici procuratori C. 
Iulio, C. f(ilio), Fab(ia tribu), Laconi, augur(i), agonothet(z) 
Isthm(ion) et Caesareon, IIvir(o) quinqg(uennali), cur(ioni), fla- 
(mini) Aug(usti) Cydichus Simonis Thisbeus b(ene) m(erenti). 

Eurycles’ son, C. Julius Laco, is honored in this inscription. As 
is shown by a series of coins bearing on the obverse the head and 
superscription of Claudius and on the reverse the inscription é7i 
Adxwvos,? he was in possession of his father’s principate under 

1 Strabo, VIII, 5, 5, p. 366; Josephus, Bell. Tud., 1, 26, 4; Plutarch, Apophth., 
p. 207 f. 

2 Cf. Dittenberger, 787. 

Cf. 1.G., V, 1, 550, 1172, et al. : 

‘ Pausanias, II, 3, 5. It is possible that the baths were given by C. Julius 
Eurycles Hereculanus, a prominent member of the family in the time of Hadrian, 
as suggested by Groag, Paulv-Wissowa, X, s.v. lulius 221. 
> Brit. Mus. Cat., Peloponnesus, 127 f.; Weil, loc. cit. 
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Claudius. Both he and his son Argolicus had suffered at the hands 
of Tiberius,' and the Euryclids seem not to have been in power at 
Sparta during the reign of that emperor. Later they regained their 
principate, perhaps under Caligula who is known to have pursued a 
policy of restoring local princes elsewhere. From inscriptions 
found in various parts of Greece we learn the extent of Laco’s 
influence. Statues were erected to him by a priest at Olympia and 
by the Eleutherolaconians.* His son Cratinus and his daughter 
Julia received similar honors from the Megalopolitans,‘ and, as we 
shall see, another son Spartiaticus was widely honored. 

Thus while previously known inscriptions have preserved the 
names of several members of Laco’s family and while coins and a 
casual reference in Tacitus have told us something of the vicissitudes 
of his fortune, no one has even suspected that he held any office 
beyond the somewhat undefined principate of Sparta. The details 
of his career are all new. They show Laco not as prince of Sparta 
but as a Roman eques, serving as a procurator of Claudius, and as a 
municipal and priestly officer of the colony which had possibly been 
the recipient of his father’s generosity. 

Laco’s name is given in full Roman form with the tribe Fabia. 
To this tribe belonged all the Julii who were granted citizenship by 
the Julian Emperors.* Since it was also probably the tribe of the 
colony Laus Julia Corinthus,’ the family may have been associated 
with the city from the time when Eurycles received citizenship 
under Augustus. As a possible indication for this early connection 
we cite an Augustan coin of Corinth on which is found the name 
C. IVLIO. HERA... ILVIR. QUI. ITER.’ Since the name 


Heraclanus is well known in the Eurycles family,’ the Corinthian 


1 Tacitus, Ann., VI, 18; cf. Suetonius, Tib., 49. Tacitus tells of the exile of 
\rgolicus’ wife, Pompeia Macrina, a member of an eminent family of Mytilene. 
In consequence of her punishment her father and brother committed suicide. 
Datum erat crimini, says Tacitus, quod Theophanen Mytilenaeum, proavum eorum, 
Cn. Magnus inter intimos habuisset, quodque defuncto Theophani caelestes honores 
Graeca adulatio tribuerat. See Dittenberger, Syll*., 753. It is altogether possible 
tha the divine honors given to Euryeles by his descendants had something to do 
with the fluctuating fortunes of the family. 

2 Cf. Dittenberger, Svll.*, 787 note 2; 789 note. 

3 Jind., 789 £.; I.G., V, 1, 1243. 

47.G., V, 2, 541, 542. 

> Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, 788, note 6. 

6 The colony was in a considerable degree settled bv freedmen of Caesar who 
would naturally have belonged to this tribe. Cf. Strabo, VIII, 23, p. 381. The 
tribe Aemilia is however almost as frequently found as the Fabia in Corinthian 
inscriptions. 

7B.M. ., Corinth, p. 59. 

8 According to the stemma given by Kolbe, /.G., V, 1, p. 307, Euryeles’ grand- 
father was called ‘HpaxXavos, but Dittenberger, "Syl. 786, suggests that the 
father of Lachares was another Eurycles. Neverthele ss, Heraclanus was the 
father of a Lachares who was senator in Sparta in the first century b.c., and 
Spartiaticus’ grandson was C. Julius Herculanus. The Romanization of the 
name is in line with the fate of the famil) 
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duumvir may well have been a relative, perhaps indeed a brother, of 
Eurycles. 

This identification is all the more possible now that we know 
Laco as a municipal official of Corinth. Besides the highest magis- 
terial title of duumvir quinquennalis, he had been given the dignified 
office of agonothete of the Isthmian games, now associated with 
games in honor of the imperial house.' His priestly titles, augur 
and flamen Augusti, were as distinguished as the colony could offer. 
The fact that in his descending 
cursus augur occupies first place, 
and flamen Augusti the last, 
seems to indicate that the priest- 
hood of the reigning emperor, 
here apparently of vearly tenure, 
was the first office held by Laco 
at Corinth. Thus from the very 
beginning of his career Laco was 
closely connected with the im- 
perial system. In the next gen- 
eration the bond was to become 
closer, for after being flamen Divi 
Julii in the capital of the prov- 
ince of Achaia, Spartiaticus be- 
came for his life-time high-priest 
of the imperial house in the 
Achaean League. 

A third priestly office is indi- 
cated by the word curio. This 
title, used to denote the officer 
in charge of the sacra of the 
curiae, is familiar in the sena- 


torial and equestrian cursus of 


Figure 2. Latin INSCRIPTION IN 
Honor or SPARTIATICUS Rome, where under the Empire 


it is usually held by young men 
at the beginning of their career. In municipalities it is very rare, 
perhaps even unparalleled,’ but in Corinth it is attested by another 
inscription. It seems to represent a priestly officer of the several 
tribes which formed the basis of the city organization of Corinth.’ 

1 He was probably agonothete under Caligula, which agrees with the supposi- 
tion that his restoration was due to that emperor. We shall discuss the Caesarean 
games in more detail elsewhere. 

2 Curiae are known in some of the older towns of Italy, where, as at Rome, they 
seem to have been divi isions of the original tribe s. See Rosenberg, Siaat der alten 
Italiker (1913), 118 ff., “Tribus und Curien.”’ They are also a characteristic 
feature of city ’ divi ision in Africa. Nevertheless, the only occurrence in inscrip- 
tions of a curio as a municipal officer seems to be Dessau, 5009, an officer, it would 


seem, of a community which had disappeared except for its sacra. 
3 The suggestion was made by Dean, A.J.A., XXVI, 451 f. 
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Laco’s most important office, the one which he held at the time 
of the erection of his statue and the carving of our inscription, was 
the procuratorship of Claudius. The bearing of this title on the 
history of the family and the policy of Claudius we shall consider 
later. Here it is sufficient to note that the title furnishes the closest 
indication of date in the inscription. Obviously the statue must 
have been set up during Laco’s tenure of the procuratorship at some 
time in Claudius’ reign. 

II 

Inv. No. 789. ' (Fig. 2) The inscription is carved on a statue base 
of Acrocorinthian limestone, 0.79 m. high, 0.385 m. broad, and 0.32 m. 
thick. It was found August 10, 1925, in the pavement of the Byzan- 
tine ramp on Lechaion Road. The lettering is irregular, in height 
varying from 0.041 m. in the first line to ca. 0.015 m. in the twelfth. 
It is very badly worn and difficult to read, especially toward the left 
edge of the stone. The letters tend to be cursive in form. 

C.IVLIO- LACONIS - F 
EVRYCLIS N. FAB - SPARTIATI 
pROCVRATORI - CAESARIS - ET - AVGVSTAE 
AGRIPPINAE - TRIB- MIL. EQVO. P 
exORNATO A DIVO. CLAVDIO FLAM 
DIVI-.IVLI- PONTIF ITVIR- QVINQ.- ITER 
AGONOTHETI- ISTHMION - ET - CAESE 
sEBASTEON - ARCHIERI - DOMVS.- AVG 
inPERPETVVM - PRIMO - ACHAEON 

OB ViRTVTEM . EIVS.-. ET - ANIMOSAM 
FusiSSimAMQVE - ERGA - DOMVM 
DIVINAM . ET ERGA COLONIAM - NOSTR: 
MVNIFICIENTIAM - TRIBVLES 

TRIBV - CALPVRNIA 

paTRONO 


C. Iulio, Laconis f(ilio), Euryelis n(epoti), Fab(ia tribu), Spar- 
tiati(co), {[p]rocuratori Caesaris et Augustae Agrippinae, trib(uno) 
mil(itum), equo p(ublico) [exornato a Divo Claudio, flam (ini) 
Divi luli, pontif(ici), I[vir(o) quing(ennali) iter(um), agonotheti 
Isthmion et Caese(reon) [Slebasteon, archieri domus Aug(ustae) 
[in] perpetuum primo Achaeon—-—ob vi{ijrtutem eius et animosam 


flusi/SS|im]amque erga domum divinam et erga coloniam nostr(am) 
munificientiam tribules tribu Calpurnia [pa]trono. 

Of Laco’s son Spartiaticus we know from literary sources only 
that at some time not later than 65 a.p. he was sent into exile.’ 
His name is recorded on four Greek inscriptions, all of which served 
1 A.J.A., 1926, 49. 

* Musonius ap. Stobaeum, XL, 9. See Biicheler, Rh. Mus., LI, 166 f 
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like our monument as bases for statues erected to him. Two of 
them, a recently published inscription from Corinth ! and an inscrip- 
tion from Epidauros, recording the erection of a statue by the city, 
give his name without titles. Two others, one from Sparta,’ the 
other from Athens,‘ record a single office for him, the high-priesthood 
of the imperial cult under the Achaean League. The form of the 
title in one case is restored to read apxiepeds trav LeBacray, in the 
other apxepeis VeSaoradv yevous LeBacrav rod Kowod ris 
‘Axatas 6a Biou tpGrov rav ar’ aidvo;. No further details of his career 
were known before the discovery of the complete cursus in the new 
Corinthian inscription. 

In a number of offices Spartiaticus had a career parallel to his 
father’s. Like him he held the highest municipal offices of Corinth 
and the post of agonothete of the Isthmian games and the ac- 
companying celebration to the imperial cult, here denoted uniquely 
by the double title, Caesarea Sebasteia. As pontifex and flamen 
of the divine Julius he held priesthoods that differed little in title 
and not at all in dignity from Laco’s offices of augur and flamen 
Augusti. As procurator he was like Laco a Roman knight in the 
imperial administrative system. But he had a fuller equestrian 
cursus than Laco. He received the public horse, the symbol of 
knighthood, from the emperor Claudius, and he served in the Roman 
army as military tribune. 

The office which is mentioned last in Spartiaticus’ cursus was a 
newly established one, neither imperial nor municipal, but provincial, 
and its importance for Achaia is indicated by the fact that it is the 
only one recorded in the Greek inscriptions in his honor. He was 
the first man to be chosen by the xowdv of the Achaeans as high- 
priest for life in the imperial cult. As such he held the highest local 
office in the province, the office most nearly corresponding to the 
high-priests of the other provinces.’ The xowa of Asia and the 
eastern provinces and the concilia of the West had high-priests and 
an organized cult of the emperors as early as the reign of Tiberius, 
in some cases under Augustus, but for Greece we have no evidence 
that the province or the xowév had special officials for the worship 
of the emperors in the early years of the Empire.* 

A.J.A., XXIII (1919), 379, no. 85. 

21.G., IV, 1469. 

LG , V, 1, 463, as restored. The restoration, though probable, is by no means 
certain 

47.G., 111, 805 (Dittenberger, Syill.°, 790). 

See Kornemann, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. commune, concilium, xowérv. The last 
of these articles (Supplement IV, 914 ff.) contains references to the most recent 
discussions of the subject. 

* Yet there was an organized municipal cult of the emperor at Athens, Epi- 
dauros, and Megalopolis from the time of Augustus or Tiberius, /.G., ILI, : 
647; IV, 1431; V, 2, 515. Under Nero priests of the Imperial cult also appear at 
Messene, Delphi,.and Akraiphiai, /.G., V, 1, 1449, 1450; VII, 2713; Ditten- 
berger, Syll.8, 808. At Akraiphiai the priest of Nero and of the Augusti was 
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Naturally the province as a unit would lack machinery for the 
cult as long as it was without a common synod and common offi- 
cials, and there seems to have been no general union of its various 
xowa until about the time of the accession of Caligula when the 
Boeotians, Locrians, Euboeans, and Phocians joined with the Achae- 
ans to meet together at Argos in a general assembly, called in brief 
form 7d xowdy trav ‘Axyadv.' But there is no evidence to show 
whether there was a priest of the emperor to represent the xovvov 
from the beginning. It is therefore uncertain whether Spartiaticus 
was the first high-priest of the xowdy or the first high-priest for life. 
The latter is however more probable, for if the xowéy was organized 
as the xowa of Asia in imperial times, the cult of the emperor was a 
fundamental feature of it. In the Achaean League, as in all the 
other provincial assemblies known, the priest was probably an 
officer of annual tenure at first. Later, perhaps because no one 
except the Euryclids could compete for this, the most important 
office of Greece, it seems to have become an honor of life tenure 
and to have been given to the chief heir of the most prominent family 
in the land. In the municipal cult of the emperor, it may be noted, 
many priests both in East and West held office for life, but no other 
provincial assembly seems to have imitated Achaia in giving the 
priest such a signal honor.’ 

It is clear from Spartiaticus’ full title in the Athenian inscription, 
VeBacrav xai yevous LeBacrdy, that archiereus domus 
Augustae denoted a priest both of the deified Augusti and of the 
living Augustus. It would therefore be necessary to date it either 
in the reign of Claudius, when the deified Livia, under the name Julia 
Augusta, was officially placed beside Divus Augustus, or in the time 
of Nero when two emperors, Augustus and Claudius had received 
divine honors.* Before Claudius there were no Geo! Le8acro!. The 
rather unusual form of the title in the Corinthian inscription has 
a parallel in another Athenian record of an apxcepeis rod o’Kov Trav 
Ye8acrev,' who officiated in the imperial cult in the free city of Athens 
about the time of our inscription. The phrase domus divina ap- 
plied to the imperial house in the Corinthian record is of interest, 


probably an official of the Boeotian League, and it is also likely that the priest at 
Delphi was in the service of the Amphictyonic xowér. 

1 The earliest evidence for the organization is /.G., VII, 2711, which records an 
embassy sent by the united synod to congratulate Caligula on his accession. 

2 See Brandis, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Archiereus. But life tenure for the archie- 
reus of the smaller Boeotian xowévy is known for the time of Nero. Another 
unpublished inscription from Corinth (Inventory no. 738) probably records an 
larchierelus Achaleon}. 

>In discussions about the meaning of @eoi LeBacroi and the date when the 
phrase began to be used, the official deification of Livia has gone unnoticed. It 
is inaccurate to make the date 54 the terminus a quo on the ground that before the 
deification of Claudius in that year, only Augustus was Geds. 

47.G., I], 1085. For other parallels see /.G., V, 1, 1172; VII, 2234; Cagnat, 
i.G.R.R., UI, 374, 382, 383; IV, 180. 
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because, though very common at a later period, it is rare in inscrip- 
tions of the first century.' 

The inscription must date between 54, the year of the death of 
Claudius who is called Divus in line 5, and 65, before which time 
Spartiaticus was exiled. A somewhat closer indication of date is 
provided by the title Procurator Caesaris et Augustae Agrippinae, 
which incidentally provides one of the most striking proofs of the 
position of Agrippina that has come down to us. That she acted as 
co-regent both with her husband Claudius and with her son Nero 
has been amply proved from coins and references in ancient his- 
torians,? but hitherto no evidence has been found to show that the 
co-regency found official expression in the title of imperial officers. 

Spartiaticus’ procuratorship must date between the year 50, when 
Agrippina received the title Augusta, and 55 when her short-lived 
co-regency with Nero came to an end through the opposition of 
Burrus and Seneca. Thus the Caesar in the title of Spartiaticus 
may be either her husband Claudius or her son Nero, but Nero’s 
special fondness for the title Caesar makes it probable that he is the 
emperor indicated. In that case the procuratorship belongs to the 
first six months of his reign, and, since it is unlikely that a reference 
to Agrippina’s co-regency should occur on inscriptions long after her 
loss of power, our stone was probably set up within a year or two 
after Nero came to the throne. Certainly it cannot date after 
Agrippina’s death in 59. 

The inscription is much earlier than the tendency toward cursive 
letter forms and the somewhat fulsome language of the last lines 
would lead one to suppose. But similar letters occur often in the 
Latin inscriptions of the first century of the Empire from Corinth. 
Similarly the language is to be explained by the fact that the inscrip- 
tion is obviously a translation of a document originally composed 
in Greek. At the end the complicated phrase which states the 
reason for the dedication (ob virtutem eius et animosam, ete.) belongs 
to a type rarely found in Latin inscriptions until about a century 
after the time of Spartiaticus; it is, as the curious use of animosam 
suggests, simply a translation of a type of phrase common in Greek 
inscriptions of the period.’ Traces of the Greek original are also 
to be seen in the form of Agrippina’s name,‘ and in the genitives 

!In Latin inscriptions there is an isolated occurrence of the phrase from the 
reign of Tiberius, C.J.L., XII, 4635, and another from the latter half of the first 
century, VII, 11. It also occurs in Phaedrus, V, 7, 38, and in Statius, Silvae, 5 
praef. We have noted two examples of the use of similar phrases in Greek in- 
scriptions, one of which, ‘Iepa oixia, Cagnat, op. cit., III, 374, almost certainly 
dates from the middle of the first century. Cf. oikw Ociw, ibid., 1, 682. 

? Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II’, 788, 4; 1168, 1; 831; Num. Zeit., 1, 241; Tacitus, 
Ann., XII, 7; XIII, 5; XIV, 11; Dio, LX, 32; LX1, 3; Suet., Nero, 9 

3 For interesting parallels dating between Tiberius’ and Nero’s reigns, see /.G., 
III, 609; Cagnat, op. cet., IV, 144; Paton and Hicks, /nscriptions from Cos, 119 
SeBacriw Dittenberger. Syll.*, 809. 
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Achaeon and Sebasteon. The datives archier7 and agonotheti and the 
spellings Caese- and munificientiam betray lack of practice in writing 
Latin. 

For the organization of the colony of Corinth, the inscriptions 
provide new evidence. The magisterial offices mentioned were all 
previously known, but two of the priestly offices appear for the first 
time in extant Corinthian inscriptions. The augurate, and the 
pontificate, which with the augurate was characteristic of every 
Roman colony, are known from other inscriptions.' But Laco’s 
inscription provides the first instance in Corinth of a flamen A ugustz, 
a priest of the reigning emperor,’ an officer, who from the reign of 
Augustus probably existed in every Roman town. Spartiaticus’ 
priestly title, flamen Divi Juli, is more unusual. Yet it is natural 
to find it in a colony founded by Caesar. It occurs most often in 
Cisalpine Gaul, a region that had excellent reasons for honoring 
Caesar’s memory. The curio, known in another inscription,’ was, 
as we have already seen, probably a priest of the local tribes, a type 
of municipal organization which Corinth shared with other colonies 
of Caesar. The Calpurnia, which erected the statue to its patron 
Spartiaticus, is a tribe not previously known. It is obviously 
named for Caesar’s wife, just as the tribes Aurelia and Atia, re- 
corded in other inscriptions, were named for his mother and his 
niece! The individual tribes, it may be noted, assume an impor- 
tance in Corinth unknown in any other Roman community. Like 
the phylae of the neighboring cities, they frequently, as in this case, 
set up statues to their benefactors. 

For the history of the family of Eurycles these two statue bases 
found in the capital of the province of Achaia provide important 
material which is not to be found in any of the inscriptions set up 
in their honor in Greek cities. Laco and Spartiaticus appear not 
as Spartan princes and eminent Greeks but as Roman citizens, 
knights, magistrates and priests of the colony of Corinth, and 
administrators of the imperial fiscus. It has long been known that 
in the time of Hadrian Spartiaticus’ grandson Herculanus became a 
Roman senator, but it is surprising to find the family absorbed in 
the imperial system three generations earlier. One naturally asks 
whether this means that they had forfeited their position at Sparta. 
Spartiaticus, though he held the highest office within the gift of the 
Achaeans, apparently never succeeded to the Spartan principate. 
Laco held it, but we are uninformed whether he played a double réle, 


1 Dean, A.J.A., 1918, p. 189, no. 1; 1919, p. 168, no. 7; 1922, p. 454, no. 19. 

?On the character of this priesthood, see Toutain, Les Cultes paiens dans 
Vempire Romain, I, 43-51; Geiger, De sacerdotibus Augustorum municipalibus 
(Halle, 1913), 14-18; L. R. Taylor, 7.A.P.A., 51 (1920), 121-2. 

3 Dean, A.J.A., 1922, 451. 
4 Dean, A.J..1., 1918, 196. 
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servant of the empire and dynast of a free city, or whether he sur- 
rendered his anomalous position at Sparta when he entered the 
imperial service. While his coins do not answer the question, the 
appearance of the portrait of Claudius on some of them suggests 
that he was acting in a double capacity, ruler of Sparta under the 
aegis of the emperor in the eyes of his subjects, and procurator of 
Claudius in the sight of the outside world.! Moreover, Claudius’ 
treatment of other client princes points to the same conclusion, for it 
shows him willing to restore them, to increase their power, and 
finally to honor them as individuals with senatorial rank. Thus 
Agrippa, the Jewish king, received the ornamenta consularia from 
Claudius at the same time that his kingdom was enlarged to include 
the whole realm of Herodes, and his brother Herodes of Chalcis was 
given the ornamenta praetoria and his kingdom.’ 

The position of Laco may also be compared with that of the 
British Cogidumnus, who after Claudius’ conquest of Britain be- 
same legatus August? under the name Tiberius Claudius and yet 
retained his domain in Britain and apparently the title rex.* 

Later emperors adopted a different policy leading to the suppres- 
sion of client kingdoms, and under them kings and the descendants 
of kings became eventually senatorial nobles at Rome. Thus the 
Euryclids lost their principate and Spartiaticus had to content 
himself with the procuratorship. Had he not been exiled under 
Nero, he might have lived to become a member of the senate to- 
gether with Tiberius Julius Alexander, deposed king, chosen consul 
under Vespasian.‘ Philopappos is another scion of a royal house 
absorbed into the Roman imperial system. Claudius had re- 
instated his father in his kingdom of Commagene, which he had 
considerably enlarged by the addition of the Cilician coast and 
territory in the interior. Moreover, the Athenian monument in his 
honor offers an interesting parallel to the various inscriptions dedi- 
‘ated to Laco and Spartiaticus. Just as they are honored as Greeks 
in purely Greek cities such as Athens, and as Romans in Corinth, 
Philopappos is honored as a Roman in the Latin inscription on his 
monument, as an Athenian in one of the Greek inscriptions there, 
and lastly as a Syrian prince in another.® 

1 The portrait of Claudius on Laco’s coins is not conclusive, for Eurycles also 
minted two series, one with and one without the emperor's portrait, of which the 
former, according to Kjellberg, Klio, X VII, 49 f., is the earlier. _ 


? For these prihces see Josephus, Bell. Jud., Il, 217; Ant. Jud., XIX, 277; 
Dio, LX, 8, 2; 60, 3. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Iulius 53, Herodes 18; III 
(Claudius), 2792. Agrippa had already received senatorial rank with ornamenta 
praetoria from Caligula (Philo adv. Flaccum, 6, p. 523). 

3C.JI.L., VU, 11: Tacitus, Agric., 14. It is noteworthy that the British chief, 
like Agrippa and Herodes, had a senatorial title, while the Spartan prince did not 
go beyond equestrian rank. 

* Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Julius 57; ef. Stech, Senatores Romani qui fuerunt inde a 
Vespasiano usque ad Traiani exitum (Klio), 1912, p. 179. 
® Mommsen, Ath. Mitt., I, 1876, 36-38; Dessau, 845 notes 
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Scholars have long known that Claudius desired to draw the 
empire more closely together by a gradual process of Romanization 
in the provinces. This policy is shown in his admission of Gauls 
to the Senate and his extensive grants of citizenship to provincials.' 
The emperor’s fondness for things Greek and his interest in the 
province of Achaia are also well known.2? He returned to Greece 
works of art stolen by Caligula, and at the beginning of his reign he 
sent back home, as newly made citizens, a number of young Greeks 
of noble families whom his predecessor had brought to Rome.* 
Henceforth Tiberii Claudii appear in large numbers in the inscrip- 
tions of Greece. Among them is the friend of Spartiaticus who 
erected his statue on the Acropolis.‘ Claudius’ love for Greece and 
his policy of Romanization are well illustrated by our inscription; 
and the bestowal of the procuratorship on Laco and of the public 
horse on Laco’s young son add new details to the picture and show 
the Claudian policy toward Greece more advanced than has been 
hitherto suspected. 

We conclude by giving a brief chronological survey of the lives of 
Laco and Spartiaticus as now known. Citizens and benefactors 
of Corinth, they held the highest offices of the colony, especially 
those which showed them as loyal supporters of the imperial system. 
Under Caligula Laco was restored to the principate once held by his 
father Eurycles, and probably during the reign of this emperor he 
was agonothete of the Caesarean games at Corinth. Under Clau- 
dius he became procurator of the emperor, and his son Spartiaticus 
began his Roman career, receiving the public horse from Claudius. 
Before the erection of his statue, ca. 55 A.p., Spartiaticus served as 
agonothete of the Sebasteia at Corinth, and he was chosen by the 
united Achaean synod to be the high-priest of the imperial cult for 
life. During the first months of Nero’s reign he acted as his and 
Agrippina’s procurator. 

Beyond this point our inscriptions do not go. The date of the 
death of Laco we can only conjecture. As for Spartiaticus we 
simply know from other sources that he was exiled before the year 
65. Nor do our inscriptions help us to decide whether Spartiaticus 

1 See Dessau’s recent discussion, Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit, II, 152 ff. 
Cf. Seneca, A pocol., 3, 3: constituerat omnes Graecos, Gallos, Hispanos, Britannos 
togatos videre; Dio, LX, 17, 6; Suet., Claudius, 19. 

2 Suet., Claudius, 42; Dio, LX, 6; Pausanias, LX, 27, 3. 

3 Dio, LIX, 29, 6; LX, 7, 2. . 

‘The fact that Spartiaticus received his public horse from Claudius suggests 
that he may have been in Rome as a boy or a young man. The friendship of the 
two men may have begun there, but the Euryclids were a family of wide connec- 
tions, and the friendship may possibly be traced to an Athenian chapter in the 
history of the family of which we have only the slightest hint, the election of Laco 
to the arehonship at Athens, 7.G., IP, 1069; cf. Graindor, Musée Belge, 1923, 
288; Groag, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. lulius 309. Groag’s date for the archonship, 
the reign of Claudius, is hardly to be preferred to that suggested by Dittenberger 
and Graindor, the end of the reign of Augustus. 
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inherited his father’s principate in Sparta.!. Nevertheless we have 
learned that he was no proud descendant of Spartan princes con- 
stantly chafing under imperial authority. On the contrary he was 
a Claudian protégé and an imperial servant. Thus there is prob- 
ability in the theory that he would have inherited Laco’s position 
under Claudius, since the latter consistently followed the policy of 
working through friendly princes. But if Laco survived Claudius, 
the new administration may have seen fit to end the Euryclid power. 
We leave these questions unanswered. With regard to the exile of 
Spartiaticus we have learned merely that the current explanation 
for his downfall, hereditary Euryclid opposition to the Empire, is 
not confirmed by our inscriptions. 
L. R. Taytor 


ALLEN B. WEstT 
VASSAR COLLEGE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


' Kolbe, 7.G., V, 1, X VI, seems to incline to the view that Spartiaticus inherited 
his father’s position in Sparta during the reign of Claudius. But the ordinary 
view, expressed by Groag, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Iulius 495, terminates the princi- 
pate with Laco. 
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THE SITE OF OPOUS 


THE site of Opous, capital of the Eastern Locrians, has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. According to Strabo (IX, 425) the city 
lay 15 stades distant from the sea and 60 from its port, Kynos, which 
occupied the cape forming the end of the Opuntian bay. Relying 
on this passage, Leake (Northern Greece, II, p. 174), Bursian (Geogr. 
von Griechenland, I, p. 191), Lolling (Mueller’s Handbuch, II, p. 132), 
and others have located Opous just southeast of the modern hamlet 
of Kyparissi, where evidence of ancient occupation is visible in the 
plain at the foot of a fortified acropolis. The site agrees approxi- 
mately with the distances given by Strabo; but apart from the walls 
of the acropolis definite ancient remains appearing above the surface 
of the ground have hitherto been too scanty to confirm the identifica- 
tion and no inscriptions bearing on the problem have come to light 
here. An archaic stele and a fragment of another observed by Girard 
in Kyparissi remain the sole epigraphical finds. Seven kilometres 
farther to the west, at the village of Atalante, a number of fragmen- 
tary Greek inscriptions have been found, including two (/.G., LX, 1, 
293 and 295) in the epichoric alphabet, at least one (J.G., LX, 1, 280) 
from the fourth century B.c., eight or nine proxeny decrees of the 
Opuntians from the third or second centuries B.c. (J.G., IX, 1, 267- 
277); and a few dating from Roman imperial times. Several pieces 
of sculpture have also come to light, notably the well known Hermes 
of Atalante. Considering the testimony of these finds, especially 
those inscriptions which specifically name the Opuntians, more con- 
vincing than Strabo’s statistics of distance, Koumanoudis (’A@nvacor, 
I, 485) and Girard (De Locris Opuntiis, p. 44) are inclined to place 
the site of Opous at Atalante. A serious difficulty in the way of this 
identification is the apparent lack of an acropolis at Atalante; for the 
arx of Opous is expressly mentioned by Livy (XXXII, 32). Since 
the publication of Girard’s monograph (op. cit., Paris, 1881) no fur- 
ther contribution has been made to the discussion of the site and 
the Opuntian problem thus remains still without a solution. 

In the hope of finding evidence to settle the question the American 
School at Athens undertook in the spring of 1911 a brief campaign 
of trial excavations in the vicinity of Kyparissi and at Atalante. 
The University of Chicago through Professor C. D. Buck granted 
the sum of five hundred dollars for the expenses of the work which 
was assigned to the writer by the Director of the School, Mr. 
B. H. Hill. 

The acropolis to the southeast of Kyparissi is a massive cone- 
shaped rock reaching a height of 300 metres above the sea. Red soil 
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on its lower slopes and stains of iron ore on its gray cliffs have earned 
for it from the peasants the name of Kokkinovrachos as an alterna- 
tive to Palaiokastro. The fortified area at the top is in the form of 
an irregular elongated ellipse extending east and west, with measure- 
ments of approximately 240 by 90 metres at its greatest length and 
width. Toward the east the steepness of the cliffs rendered a wall 
unnecessary ; on the other sides there is a strong wall built of polygonal 
blocks of hard gray limestone, which were probably quarried from 
the acropolis itself. The wall is roughly 3.00 m. thick—except on 
the western and more exposed side, where it is somewhat more 
massive—and still stands in some places to a height of 2.50 m. 

There are three gateways in the circuit: one in the middle of the 
southern side; a small postern at the southwestern angle; and the 
main entrance on the northwest. This latter is 2.65 m. wide and 
3.50 m. deep. Below it somewhat farther down there is a detached 
fortified gateway in line withit. Theapproach to the main gate is de- 
fended by a tower at the northwest angle of the wall; and foundations 
exist of three other towersinthecircuit. Oneisnearthesouthgate;and 
one lies on each side of the unwalled section above the cliffs to the east. 

The walls in general are solidly built but with no attempt at nicety 
of construction. The polygonal blocks are laid so as to form an inner 
and an outer face while the space between is filled with rubble. 
There is no doubt that the fortification is of Greek construction, and 
it may be assigned probably to the fourth or third century B.c. The 
strength of the acropolis and its commanding situation with regard 
to the Locrian plain indicate that the town below it was of consider- 
able importance in this region. A number of test pits were dug with- 
in the walled area but no remains of buildings were found. The soil 
is uniformly shallow, but contains numerous potsherds which are 
prevailingly Greek. 

Below the acropolis to the northwest the plain forms an extensive 
semicircular bay enclosed by a series of curving hills, which terminate 
in the citadel on the east and on the west in a bare egg-shaped ridge. 
(This latter may be the Ofov of Strabo I, 60.) In this natural amphi- 
theatre must have lain the town to which the acropolis belonged. 
Accordingly a number of trial trenches were dug here to investigate 
the site and as a result remains of the Greek period were found at 
several points. 

1. On a low terraced hill at the base of the acropolis on its north- 
west side, a rectangular foundation measuring 17.00 by 25.00 metres 
was uncovered. It is built of soft limestone blocks showing a char- 
acteristic bevelling of the edges that appears also in the wall of the 
acropolis of Halai and in a fortification wall at Atalante. The 
building is in & ruinous state and neither its plan nor its purpose 
could be determined. 
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which was enclosed by a wall likewise built of limestone blocks with 
bevelled edges. A number of cornice blocks and a column drum of 
good material (poros) were found here. The building to which they 


2. The edge of the low hill and the area below it formed a precinct 


belong and the character of the precinct were not discovered. 

3. A short distance northward in the plain a substantial limestone 
foundation was excavated to a length of 25.00 metres. It seems to 
be the substructure of a colonnade with a series of small rear cham- 
bers. The colonnade apparently faced southward and it is likely that 
a street passed along its front, separating it from the precinet men- 
tioned above. A small Dorie capital and a fragment of an Ionic 
column drum were the only pieces of superstructure that came to 
light. 

4. On the lower slope of the egg-shaped hill, about one mile to the 
west of the precinct and just above the carriage road, a line of stylo- 
bate 15.39 m. long was cleared. It rests on a euthynteria course 
which is founded on native rock. Fragments of two Doric columns 
remain in situ and traces of six others are visible in the marks they 
have left on the stylobate. Shattered fragments of triglyphs, Doric 
capitals, and geisa and a number of large tiles of terracotta were 
recovered in the course of the excavation. The material of the build- 
ing is a fine-grained poros and the workmanship is excellent. The 
structure was probably a small peristyle temple since approximately 
ten metres to the north there are indications that a similar and paral- 
lel line of stylobate has recently been removed, and there are like- 
wise traces of the removal of two or more interior lines of foundation. 
The intercolumniation is 1.8425 m. and a conjectural restoration 
makes the temple hexastyle with probably sixteen columns on the 
side. This would give exterior dimensions of roughly 10.89 x 29.26 m. 
Judged from the style of its architectural details, the building may be 
attributed to the middle or early part of the fifth century B.c. Its 
proportions—six columns in the facade to sixteen on the sides—as 
worked out in the conjectural restoration mentioned above would 
agree well with the early date. The structure is orientated 21° 4’ 
south of true east. No evidence to identify it more specifically was 
forthcoming. 

5. Considerably farther east, near the foot of the same hill, a large 
store-house of late Greek or early Roman construction wasexcavated. 
It contained several large pithoi and a number of mill-stones, and 
connected with it was an olive press. The walls are built of good 
poros blocks, which have obviously been taken from some earlier 
structure. 

6. A few other trenches were dug at various points in the plain 
below the acropolis, without, however, bringing to light further 
remains of Greek buildings. But almost everywhere there were 
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Greek potsherds, as well as Roman and Byzantine. It is certain 
therefore that below the citadel of Kokkinovrachos there stood a 
considerable town which existed continuously from the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. at least, down through Roman times. It occupied a central 
position and with its strong acropolis dominated the Locrian plain. 
Another campaign of excavations on a somewhat larger scale is 
greatly needed and may well result in the discovery of important 
monuments and inscriptions which can definitely solve the Opuntian 
problem. 

At Atalante also a number of trial pits were sunk, but the funds 
available allowed only a limited amount of work. As mentioned 
above there seems to be at Atalante no real acropolis. The hills 
above the town are not suited to a citadel and show no traces of 
ancient walls. 

1. In the village itself, however, two sections of a strong city-wall 
were discovered. The wall is 2.65 m. thick and consists of parallel 
outer and inner lines of squared blocks of a very friable poros enclos- 
ing a core of rubble and earth. These two rows of facing blocks 
(.60 to .65 m. wide by .42 to .47 m. high) are bound together at inter- 
vals by cross blocks. In its present state the wall reaches a height of 
only two courses. Each stone is carefully bevelled at the joints in 
the same technique as that observed in the walls near Kyparissi and 
at Halai. The city-wall at Atalante appears to date from the fourth 
or third century B.c. One of the sections uncovered is near the mod- 
ern school-house; the other much higher up in the southeast part of 
the village. The whole circuit of the wall has not yet been traced. 

2. In a pit near the school-house a portion of a reservoir of the 
Greek period was excavated, but calls for no particular mention. 

Thus, apart from the inscriptions referred to above, there is the 
evidence of architectural remains also to show that a Greek town 
contemporaneous with that at the foot of Kokkinovrachos occupied 
the site of Atalante. One of these two was undoubtedly Opous. 
Each has at the present time claims to the title. To which the name 
Opous actually belongs is still an open question, but a question which 
excavations can settle. A moderate outlay of money is all that is 
required to establish the topography of one of the smaller Hellenic 
states and a lucky stroke of the pick may easily reveal an inscription 
which will throw much light on one of the less well known dialects of 
ancient Greece. 

C. W. BLEGEN 
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THE SNAKE SYMBOL AND THE HITTITE TWIST* 


In the last five years two interesting publications have appeared 
dealing with the twist and plait motives, especially their use and 
development in the Coptic weavings.' Naturally both also deal 
with the earlier history of these important motives, and Bunt 
especially gives some very interesting hints about their origin. 

The following investigation will be confined to the earlier period 
of the twist and plait which extends to the beginning of the first 


FIGURE 1 


FIGURE 2 


millennium B.c. and includes the earlier period of Elam, Sumer and 
Akkad, the first Babylonian Empire and the Hittite empires, during 
which the twist or interlacing motive had its greatest expansion. 

The very first time the twist appears is on a painted vase of the 
second Proto-Elamite period of Susa in an already very elaborate 
form (Fig. 1).2. The twisted band is divided into two parts and the 
loops are filled with two dots. A vessel of a more recent period, 
also from Susa, shows the same twist, consisting of a band divided 
into two parts and a button in the loops (Fig. 2). In both cases it is 
used ornamentally as a border. 

Contemporary with these two pieces, if not earlier, is a seal-stone 
with a slightly domed back and circular base.t/ The base shows 

*I am greatly indebted to Miss C. Alpers for her kindness in reading my 
manuscript. 

1 The Genesis of Coptic Twists and Plaits by C. Bunt (Ancient Egypt, 1920, 
p. 98). M. Dimand, Das Flechtband und die Bandverschlingungen, in his book: 
Die Ornamentik der aegyptischen Wollwirkereien, 1924. ie 

2 Mémoires de la Delegation en Perse (M.D.P.), Vol. XIII, pl. XXVIII, 5. 

3 Revue d’ Assyriologie, 1922, p. 127. : 

‘L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres orientauxr du musée du Louvre, Vol. 1, 


pl. 2, 9a. 
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designs of animals, irregularly dispersed, and two twisted snakes 
Fig. 3). 

An asphalt vase of the second Proto-Elamite period of Susa! 
shows two interlaced snakes biting their tails, in the form of two 
interlaced ovals, between 
two human figures (Fig. 4 
A similar design appears on 
an archaic seal-cylinder* of 
probably also Elamite origin 
(Fig. 5). These designs seem 
here to have a symbolical 
meaning. So, from the earli- 
est times in Elam we find the 
use of the twist as an orna- 
ment, and the twist in the 
form of two interlaced snakes 
evidently with a symbolical 


meaning. 
ves Although the twist is in 
itself such a simple ornament that its origin need not be attributed 
to a particular source 

wavy lines interlaced® 

it is more probable that 
this ornament was de- 
rived from the symboli- 
eal representation of two 
interlaced snakes.* On an 
archaic evlinder of Elam- 
ite or Sumerian origin 
of the collection of D. Z. 
Noorian of New York 
appears a single snake so 
twisted that it shows the 
form of the ‘‘twist,’”’ the 
head of the animal facing 
its tail. The backbone 


is indicated (Fig. 6).° Pooven 4 
Below this design ap- 
pears a frieze of lozenges, their frame consisting of two bands. 
Comparing these two designs there seems to be no doubt that the 

1 M.D.P., XII, fig. 394 and XIII, pl. XXXVII, 8. 

> L. Delaporte, op. cit. Vol. 1, pl. 49,7 and p. 67, D77. 

Cf. M.D.P., X11, pl. XXVIII. 

‘M.D.P., XI, p. 177. 

»I am greatly indebted to Mr. E. T. Newell, Mr. Talcott Williams and Mr. 
D. Z. Noorian for their permission to publish in this article pieces of their seal- 
cylinder collections. 
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lozenge frieze is derived from the design of one or two twisted snakes. 
It seems certain that all decorative motives generally had a special 
meaning and are therefore to be regarded as derivations of more 
naturalistic designs,' if they are not directly geometrical figures ° 
or playful derivations of such. 

The derivation of the ornamental twist on the Elamite vases from 
two interlaced snakes is most probable for two reasons. The fact 
that the twist generally appears as a band divided into two or three 
parts—in itself quite an elaborate form of ornament—suggests that 
this has its origin in the representation of the backbone of the snake.’ 
Further the finds made at Susa seem to prove a large and extended 
snake ‘worship ’ or. to be more exact, a large and expanded use 


FIGURE 6 


of the representation of snakes, for symbolic and especially magic 
purpose.° 

Toseanne® has written a very important essay on the representa- 
tions of snakes on objects found at Susa, to which essay I wish to 
refer for further material. Serpents are not only found on pottery 
and eylinders in various combinations with men, animals and trees, 
but they also appear in various forms on little clay statuettes of 
animals. For instance, in a design like Figure 7° may be seen the 
very prototype of the twist with dots filling the loops. 

There remains scarcely any doubt that the twist, ornamentally, 
symbolically or magically used, is a conventionalized form of the 
two twisted snakes in Susian art. Its meaning as a magic design 


' E.g. the ornaments on Peruvian and Southwestern Indian pottery. 

? Geometric figures have generally also magic or symbolical meanings. 

Cf. figs. 4 and 6. 

‘ Cf. the design on an Elamite vase which is perhaps a symbol on a cubic support. 
V.D.P., XU, p. 200, 19. 

§M.D.P., XII, p. 153 ff. 
6 M.D.P., XII, fig. 308. 
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or symbol may, perhaps, be found also in Susa. Toscanne'! states 
that the two snakes forming two interlaced ovals? may be a symbol 
of eternal life or, perhaps better, of the eternal autogeneration of 
life. For this interpretation we have a number of very important 
examples from ancient and more recent times. In India, where 
the snakes always play a very important réle in religious life, there 
still exist stone steles with representations of two twisted snakes. 
They are mostly erected together with lingam stones, and childless 
Hindu couples pray before them for children* (Fig. 8). Besides 
these steles there are other symbols in use also showing the snake in 
connection with lingam stones.‘ Rivett-Carnac mentions also 
images of the Nandi-Bull with a snake surrounding and surmounting 
the hump of the bull.’ It is very interesting to compare with this 
the clay-statuettes of a bull with a snake on its back, found at Susa. 


» 


FIGURE 7 FIGURE 8 


Although the hind part is broken off and only the neck and head of 
the animal is preserved, the snake seems to have been lying on the 
bull’s back, the head resting between the horns of the bull (Fig. 9).' 
The Nandi-Bull in India is a symbol of fertility and at the same time 
of generative power. In the old Orient the bull has the same mean- 
ing. Another animal, also a symbol of fertility, is the buck, which 
appears on Elamite figures and cylinders also frequently in connec- 
tion with one or two snakes. 

In earliest times we already find monuments which prove the 
connection of the snake with generation and the soul. In the Mag- 
dalenian period of the stone age we find representations of snakes on 
stone-graves.’ The mysterious appearance of the snake, its life in 
the darkness, its preference for hiding places near the big stone- 

1 M.D.P., XU, p. 207. 

2 Figs. 4 and 5. a 

3 Buschan, Sitten der Vélker, Vol. 2, p. 117. Similar monument: Rivett-Carnac 
in the Journal of the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, XLVIILI, pl. VI, 4. 

4 Rivett-Carnac, op. cit. pl. VI, 5-8. 

> Rivett-Carnac, op. cit. p. 18. 


6 M.D.P., X11, fig. 397. 
7G. Wilke, Kulturbeziehungen zwischen Indien, Orient und Europa, p. 106. 


De Mortillet, Musée prehist., pl. LXAIV, 96. 
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graves and near the places of the living may have developed the 
belief that the snake is nothing else than the soul which has left the 
body. So the snake has been connected from the earliest times with 
the human belief of the soul and in 
the meantime with the mysterious 
process of generation. Not only 
in Northern Europe do we find 
such early representations of 
snakes in connection with the 
mystery of the soul. On a fragment 
of a cup coming from a rock-grave 
at Tell el Mutesselim ! snakes are 
also found. Further, on a stone 
coffin from Thebes® are the repre- 
sentations of two snakes arranged 


FIGURE 9 


in absolutely the same manner as on a much more recent Indian 
monument.® <A great number of other monuments or customs? of 
sarly and recent date might 
be mentioned to prove this 
connection of the snake 
with “life’’; material life 
and transcendental life. So 
it seems probable that the 
symbol of the two inter- 
laced snakes in Elam is a 


symbol of the magical rep- 
resentation of material or 
transcendental generation and so of life. Whether it is a symbol of 


Ficure 10 


eternal life is a question which cannot be discussed, because we know 


FiGurReE 11 


so little of the religious belief of these ancient people, but considering 
the close connection between the snake and the soul after death, it 


1G. Wilke, op. cit. fig. 126 ¢. 

2 Boehlau, Béotische Vasen, Jb. Arch. J., 1888, 357. 

3 Rivett-Carnac, op. cit. pl. VI. 

4E.g. v. Reitzenstein, Kausal-zusammenhang zwischen Geschlechts-verkehr 
~ Empfingnis im Glauben und Brauch der Natur und Kultur Volker. Zeit. 
. Ethn., 1909. 
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seems quite possible that it is a symbol of eternal life, or at least of 
life generating itself by itself eternally. 

(Contemporary with the Elamite representation of a twisted snake, 
or perhaps earlier in predynastic Egypt, we find such representations 
mostly on handles of stone knives! (Figs. 10, 11). This is hardly 


the place to investigate the connection between the old Elamite or 


Sumerian culture and the predynastiec culture or the oldest settlers of 
the Indus valley, but that there were connections between them is 
very probable. Perhaps they had the same origin Somewhere in 
the North? 

It is very remarkable that in the Nile valley the twist does not 


Ficure 14 Figure 15 


again appear until a comparatively late time, and then has no con- 
nection with the predynastie snake symbols, but is due probably to 
the influence of the Hyksos. 

In Mesopotamia we have 2 similar interruption although there are 
representations dating between the old Elamite period and the time 

' Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, figs. 33, 37, 38. Cf. also the Egyptian seal- 
cylinder at the Berlin museum, Propylden-K unstgeschichte, Vol. 2, p. 195. 

* J. de Morgan, M.D.P., XIII, p. 3 seq., and other of his works.—Ed. Pottier, 
M.D.P., XII1l, p. 27.—Rostovzeff, Jranians and Greeks in South Russia.—G. 
Kossinna, Die Indogermanen, Vol. 1. 
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of the Hittite empire. The oldest one of these representations is on 
a small stone tablet of Urnina, patesi of Lagash (Fig. 12).'. It shows 
the twist consisting of a band divided into three parts in the elaborate 
form which we shall find later generally used by the Hittites. Clearly 
it appears here as asymbol. The second piece is the famous silver 


FIGurRE 17 
Picture 16 


vase of Gudea of Lagash (Fig. 13)2. There are two snakes twisted 
together before a pole, perhaps representing a tree. In this con- 


nection may be mentioned also the linking of snake and tree in the 
story of Adam and Eve. In the old Susian glyptie art, serpent, 
tree and human figures also appear quite frequently.’ On a seal 


FiGuRE 18 


evlinder probably dated at the end of the third millennium B.c. 
(Fig. 14)* is to be seen a little dancing man before an interlacing 
from which two protuberances extend which might easily be inter- 
preted as snakes’ heads. There is also in the Talcott Williams col- 
lection, New York, a cylinder of about the same period showing a 
plait in the same form as in the cylinder above mentioned but with- 

1M. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, Vol. 2, pl. 44, 2a, b, e. 

> M. de Sarzec, op. cit. Vol. 2, pl. 5 vis, 2. 

M.D.P., XU. p. 176 fi. 
‘ Hogarth, Hittite Seals, no. 13. 
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out snake heads (Fig. 15). A cylinder of the E. T. Newe!l collection, 
New York, which must be dated somewhat earlier, shows before a 
seated deity two small twisted snakes (Fig. 16). A cylinder of the 


Ficure 19 Ficure 20 


J. P. Morgan collection has also two twisted snakes (Fig. 17).! 
Two very archaic cylinders? show twists as border designs, and as 
a last example of this period may be mentioned a beautiful seal- 
cylinder with two reg- 
isters which are di- 
vided by a frieze of 
lozenges. I am _ in- 
clined to believe that 
these lozenge friezes 
are also derivations 
from the original de- 


sign of twisted snakes 
(Fig. 18).2 A _ late 
Sumerian cylinder shows a simple twist as a border design.*/ Another 
cylinder of the Louvre of the period of the first Babylonian empire, 


Figure 21 


perhaps already from the 


| 


Kassite period, has a twist 


set vertically behind one of 
the two figures. But in this 
period the Hittite influence 
must already be considered 
(Fig. 19).° 

The appearance of the 
snake symbol in Sumerian 


art is very easily under- 


stood considering the close 


FiGuRE 22 


connection between Elam 


‘'W. H. Ward, Cylinders and other ancient oriental seals in the J. Pie rpont 
Morgan Library, no. 35. 
2 W. H. Ward, Seal-Cylinders of Western Asia, no. 58, 108 a. 
Cf. fig. 6. 
‘L. Delaporte, op. cit. Vol. 1, pl. 
L. Delaporte, op. cit. Vol. 2, pl. 
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8, 16. 
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and Sinear. With the appearance of the Hittites, the interlacing mo- 
tive suddenly takes the leading réle as an ornament and is to be con- 
sidered as a characteristic of the whole art. A little earlier, before 
the rise of the Hittite empire in Asia Minor about the seventeenth 
century B.c., the interlacing appeared quite frequently on a group 
of seal-cylinders coming from Kerkuk (Fig. 20),' mostly used in a 


FIGURE 23 FIGURE 25 


way that suggests a symbolical meaning. A possible connection of 
the people living there with the Hittites has to be considered? 
Perhaps the clay-tablets recently unearthed at Kerkuk by Professor 
Chierra may throw some light on it. Doubtless a strong northern 
“Hittite” influence existed from the earliest times in Assyria.’ It 
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FIGURE 24 


is interesting to observe, that if a so-called ‘‘Semitic’’ influence pre- 
vails in Mesopotamia, the use of the interlacing seems to disappear. 
On the other hand, if a non-semitic influence as the Elamite, Sume- 
rian and Hittite are to be considered, prevails, the interlacing appears 
again. 

As was said before, the interlacing appears very frequent'y in 

‘From the E. T. Newell collection, New York. 

2G. Contenau, La Glyptique Syro-H ittite, p. 236 ff. 


N. 7; World, November 3, 1925. 
*A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria, chaps. 2 and 3. 
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Hittite art so that it may be regarded as one of its characteristics. 
The Hittite works of art, especially the seal-cylinders and the seal- 
stones, show the interlacing ornamentally and symbolically used. 
As an ornament it is generally used as a border, horizontally (Fig. 
21)! or vertically (Fig. 22),? framing the representation on the seal- 
cylinders in the form of the twist * or plait (Fig. 23 
or a combination of the two forms (Fig. 24).°. Some 
pieces also show more elaborate forms of this mo- 
tive.” On seal-stones it often surrounds the repre- 
sentation as a border-design (Fig. 25).’ As an 
ornament it is also seen on the famous base from 
Samal? and on orthostates from Carchemish.’ On 
some of the latter it may have symbolical meaning.'® 
Considering the place in which the interlacing 
generally appears on seal-cylinders, there can be no 
doubt that it should be regarded as a symbol. The 
representation on the Hittite seal-cylinders since 
the second half of the second millennium B.c. gener- 


ally consists of two or three figures behind which 


FiGureE 26 


appear on twe registers small animals or figures, 
surely symbolical which are often separated by an interlacing. This 
filling of all availalle space on the cylinders with symbols, and so 
often hiding the principal scene, is another Hittite characteristic, 
which the Assyrian glyptic art shows also.'' On seal-stones also 
we find this symbolical use of the inter- 
lacing. The beautiful seal-stone of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York shows this value especially well 
(Fig. 26)." An eagle, holding with its 


talons two small antelopes, appears over FicURE 27 


a twist. 
It is very interesting to see that the interlacing appears on seal- 


Collection De ¢ ‘lereq, no. 3SS8, 
Collection De Clereq, no. 389. 
Cf. fig. 21. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, no. 425. 
L. Delaporte, op. cit. Vol. 1, pl. 96, 24. Cf. also Morgan collection, no. 235 
‘Cf. fig. 24 and W. H. Ward, Seal-Cylinders of Western Asia, no. 857. 
Ed. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter, fig. 42. Cf. also Hogarth, op. cit 
no. 196a. 
‘Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, Mitt. aus den orientalischen Sammlungen, Heft 
XI-X VI, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, IV, pl. LILI. 
’ Carchemish, report on the excavations at Jerabis on behalf of the Brit. Museum, 
Vol. 2, pl. B31 ¢, and A.J.A., Vol. IV, pl. 9. 
E.g. Carchemish, op. cit. Vol. 1, pl. Ala, Vol. 2, pl. Al2 a 
The whole Assyrian art is strongly influenced by the Hittite, e.g. the use of 
orthostates and door bulls on the palaces, the frequent decorative use of the 
interlacing. 
? 1am indebted to Miss G. M. A. Richter, curator of the classical department of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, for the permission to publish this 
piece here 
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cylinders frequently in connection with representations which are 
directly or indirectly linked with fertility. Figure 27' shows a 
hunchbacked bull on whose back stands a little naked woman lifting 
her drapery with both hands. She is surrounded by a twist. The 
little naked goddess is nothing else than a representation of fertility ° 
and the bull of generative power. On Figure 28* appears the in- 
terlacing under a bull, and on Figure 29* between a goddess and 
a god. A seal cylinder from the Louvre® shows the interlacing 
between a man adoring 
the naked goddess and, 
under it, the “‘sacred”’ 


tree between two crouch- 
ing antelopes (Fig. 30). 
On a cylinder from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris,® appears under the 
interlacing an animal 


feeding its young (Fig. 


On the other hand the well known scene on Hittite grave stones‘ 
of two seated figures facing each other, sometimes eating or drinking, 
often appears on seal-cylinders in connection with the interlacing 
(Fig. 32). Asa last example may be mentioned here a seal-cylinder 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fig. 33)° which shows on a cylinder 
of marked Egyptian character the interlacing between two birds, both 


— 


FIGURE 29 


holding in their talons hardly recognizable objects, undoubtedly 
representations of the Egyptian ankh, the sign of life. 
The examples mentioned above constitute but a few of the many 


‘'W. H. Ward, Seal-Cylinders of Western Asia, no. 915. Cf. also no. 957. 
2G. Contenau, La Deesse Nu Babylonie nne, 1920 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 402. 
* Collection de Clercq, no. 392. 
>A. 951. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 452. 
E.g. Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, op. cit. IV, p. 325 ff. 
’ Morgan collection, no. 229. Cf. also nos. 226 and 231. 
’ Bibliothéque Nationale 481. Cf. also Morgan collection, no. 227 
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which might be cited to show the symbolic or magic value of the 
interlacing motive, with undoubtedly the same significance as that 
on Elamite representations. 


Fiacure 30 


It is rather difficult to explain the connection between the repre- 
sentations of the Hittite and Elamite twists, owing to the lapse of 
time between the two periods. But it seems very probable that 


wan WE 


FIGURE 3 


the ancient so-called Hittite culture is also connected with the 
ancient Elamite culture, as shown, for instance, by the similarity 
of the oldest Hittite and Elamite stamp-seals.' 

That the original symbol or 


magical design of two inter- 
laced snakes no longer appears 
upon the known Hittite monu- 
ments, may be due to the 
lapse of time between the an- 
cient Elamite period and the 
Hittite empire, or that the 
missing links have still to be 


discovered since very little 
has been done in the field of Hittite archaeology. 
Furthermore, the stone of Urnina, the vase of Gudea and the 


1G. Contenau, La Glyptique Syro-Hittite, pls. XVV-XLVIII, and L. Legrain, 
Empre intes de cachets Elamites (M.D.P., XV1). 
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different cylinders, mentioned above! may be accepted as links 
between these periods, considering the close connection which the 
North has had with Sinear since 


most ancient times. 


It is interesting to note that as F 
‘IGURE 34 
late as the twelfth century a.p. we 


have a monument which combines the twisted snake with the cross, 


FIGURE 3: 


another symbol of eternal life? (Fig. 34). A wood carving on a door 
of the cathedral of Aarhus shows a twisted snake in connection 
with a cross (Fig. 35).’ 
Hans HENNING V. DER OSTEN 
Figs. 12-17. 
2('f. also Wulff, Geschichte der friithchristlichen und byzantinischen Kunst, Vol. 2, 
fig. 354 from St. Apollinare. 
Francis Benett, Aarhus Bye ns Historie og Udvikling. 
Since writing the above, I have found two more Sumerian seal cylinders, with 
very interesting representations of the snake symbol, in the collection of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago 
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A MILITARY DIPLOMA OF TRAJAN 


Two years ago while studying several inscribed bronze plates in 
the Classical Collection of the Metropolitan Museum, my interest 
was roused by a fragment of a military diploma of Trajan. As 
I was unable to find any previous publication, I described it briefly 
in the Museum Bulletin for July 1924 (XIX, 7). Now, after a 
delay of two years, since no earlier mention of it has come to my 
notice, I think that several unusual features make it desirable to 
publish a somewhat expanded note on the inscription. 


MPEAESAR-DIV IN 
: 


RATAN | 


Figure 1. Interior oF Miuitary Dietoma 


Of the diploma only about one fourth of a single tablet remains 
(length 13.2 em., width 10.6 em.); one side (Fig. 1), which I take 
to be the interior, is carelessly inscribed in rather large characters 
and therefore contains portions of five lines only, but gives a part 
of the imperial titles more fully than the exterior (Fig. 2), which 
has approximately the first half of ten lines. 

By combining the two I have attempted the following partial res- 
toration: 

IMP CAESAR DIVI Nervae f nerva 
TRAIANUS OPTIMus aug germ 
DACICUS PONTIF MAximus tribu 


Accession No. 23. 160. 32 a-b. 


118 
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NIC POTESTAT Xviii 

IMP VI COs vi p p 

IIS QUI NAVIGaverunt in qua 
DRIERE OPE ET 

CLASSE PRAETORia 

SUB Q. MARCIO TUrbone quorum 
NOMINA SUBSCripta sunt 


Brief as the inscription is, it furnishes several items of information 
with regard to one of the praetorian fleets and its commander. 


APSA 
PRAPANAS 
DAC EPO? 


Fiaure 2. Exterior oF Mivirary DipLoMa 


The date of the enactment can be fixed with some definiteness 
by the title Optimus and the sixth imperial salutation; the former 
title was bestowed upon Trajan between the 10th of December 113 
and the Ist of September 114 (cf. Mommsen’s notes to C.J.L., II 
Suppl., 7086); the dates of his imperial acclamations are less certain, 
but the seventh falls some time within the year 114 (Mommsen, 
Rém. Geschichte V, p. 398 n. 1). The inscription must then belong 
to the time between the 10th of December 113 and the seventh 
imperial acclamation in 114. 

The diploma is remarkable among the few relating to the im- 
perial fleet in having for its object the rewarding, no doubt, by 
honorable dismissal, of men who had taken part in some unusual 
expedition or had performed some extraordinary service at sea, as 
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is shown by the words ‘iis qui navig(averunt in qua) driere Ope’ 
(and probably one other ship, as the line would permit the name 
and class of a second vessel). This form of expression I have not 
found in any published diploma. Owing to the date, it seems prob- 
able that these were the ships which carried Trajan to Athens and 
the East, following the news of the Parthian revolt, and additional 
support for this conjecture may be found in the class of the ship. 
The quadrireme and other large vessels seem to have been used for 
special services, perhaps for display, while the trireme and lighter 
ships were employed for war and other practical uses in the fleets. 

The lost portion of the eighth line must have contained the word 
Misenate, or Ravennate. In case the conjecture with regard to 
Trajan’s voyage be correct, the choice would seem to incline toward 
the fleet at Misenum which ranked higher than that at Ravenna 
and was more especially the emperor’s own. The presence of the 
word praetor(ia) in the eighth line proves that this title had been 
given to the fleets at least as early as 114, while heretofore a diploma 
of 127 (C.J.L., X, 7854) has been the earliest in which it appears (cf. 
Fiebiger in Pauly-Wissowa, col. 2639). 

An important feature of the inscription is the name of the prefect 
which I have taken to be Quintus Marcius Turbo. Previously no 
prefect of a praetorian fleet has been known for this reign, nor is 
there any information upon the official career of Turbo before the 
accession of Hadrian, though he is mentioned in the Vita Hadrian: 
(IV, I) as one of Hadrian’s friends, and during Hadrian's princi- 
pate he was without doubt one of the ablest officials in the imperial 
administration. He appears first, as has been said, as one of Ha- 
drian’s supporters, then as instrumental in putting down the Jewish 
rebellion of 117 (Vit. Had. V, 8; Dio, 68, 32, 3), and with this up- 
rising the inscription C.J.L., XIV, 4243, recording a military award, 
has usually been connected, though W. Weber (Untersuchungen 
zur Gesch. des Kaisers Hadrianus, p. 51, n. 173) thinks that the res- 
toration ‘‘Parthico” for the name of the war is demanded by the 
remaining characters, and that Turbo undoubtedly took part in 
that campaign. Our diploma seems to add weight to this view, 
if, as has been suggested, he set out with Trajan to the East. 

After the reduction of the Jews Turbo was sent to Mauretania 
to quell the disturbances following upon the dismissal of Lusius 
Quietus and his troops (Vit. Had. V,8;VI, 7). Weber, consistent with 
his belief that Turbo took part in the Parthian war, supposes (p. 53 
that in the interval between the dismissal of Quietus and the Moorish 
rising he accompanied Trajan’s body to the coast and thence was 
sent by Hadrian to Mauretania. 

In 118 came the alarming revolt in the regions about the Danube. 
Turbo, recalled from Mauretania, took command of the army united 
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for this expedition, with the rank of praetorian prefect (C./.L., ITI, 
1462), and to give an appearance of regularity to the appointment 
of a member of the equestrian order to govern a province, he also 
held the title of prefect of Egypt (Vit. Had. VI, 7,8; VII, 3, Weber, pp. 
73-74). This is the last mission on which he is known to have been 
sent, but Dio (69, 18) adds some interesting details regarding his 
ability and industry as praetorian prefect, an office which he pre- 
sumably held for the remainder of his life, or until he voluntarily 
laid down its duties. He is mentioned by Fronto in a letter to 
Marcus Aurelius (Naber, p. 164, Loeb, I, p. 257) and the Vita Ha- 
driani (XV, 7, 8) includes him among those persecuted by Hadrian’s 
jealousy. Our inscription, if correctly interpreted, gives us the 
first prefecture of this unusual and rapid equestrian career, and the 
name of a commander of a praetorian fleet for Trajan’s principate, 
as well as a new type of diploma. 

HELEN McCLees 
UNIVERSITY 
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THE BASKET OF THE KANEPHOROI 
Tue Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a_ beautiful 
oinochoe! on which is represented an object which has puzzled 
archaeologists for many years (Fig. 1). I ventured an explanation 
of this object as far back as 1907.2 when I suggested that it was 
a basket carried by Athenian maidens at the Dionysiac procession: 
that it was in fact the basket referred to by the scholiast on Aristoph- 


FiGurE | Eros, ‘‘ Procession,”’ AND Dionysos. OINOCHOE IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUsEUM 


anes, Acharnians, 242: “At the Dionysiac festival in Athens the 
well-born maidens carried baskets made of gold, in which they placed 
first fruits of all kinds” (xara riv raév Acovyciwy éopriy rapa rois 
"AOnvaios ai eivyeveis exavnddgovv. Hv Ex xpvood 
Ta Kava, éy’ Tas ataoxas atavrwy érifecayv). The scene on our 
new oinochoe is an interesting and welcome corroboration of this 
interpretation. But in the light of further evidence I should 
now like to suggest a wider application.’ 

' Illustrated and briefly described in the Supplement to the Bulletin of the Met- 
ropolitan Muse um, April, 1926, p. 10. 

2 A.J.A., 1907, pp. 422 ff. 

* L. Deubner’s article on Hochzeit und Opferkorb in Jb. Arch. IT., XXX, 1925, 


pp. 210 ff. in which he accepts the identification of this object as a basket (ef. 
p. 216) reached me after my article was in press. His interpretation as Opferkorb 
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The object in question may be described as a framework of arched 
bands joined by crossing sticks and resting on a bottom with three 
lion claw feet. Besides on our new oinochoe it occurs, to my knowl- 
edge, on nine other vases,! several terracotta statuettes? (cf. e.g. Figs. 
2 and 3), and a marble votive relief of the fourth century B.c.’ (Fig. 
4). From these representations we learn that (1) it must have been 
an object used by women, for it is in their quarters or at least as- 
sociated with them that it always appears; (2) the women who busy 
themselves with it seem to 
be invariably well-born: 
evyeveis (3) it was 
probably of gold for it appears 
gilt on the vases in the period 
when gilt accessories were in 
use; so that it is evidently no 
commonplace article but one 
reserved for special occasions. 
What then was its purpose? 
Suggestions have ranged from 
a brazier (Kohlenbecken zum 
Réuchern) and “a kind of 
basket” to the inevitable 
“cult article,” and the safe 
“unexplained object.’”* Let 
us see what the actual repre- 


sentations teach us. The 

object appears either pygure 2. Terracorra STATUETTE FROM 

standing on the ground, or Cyprus (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, pl. 
. CCVII, 4 

held on the lap® or in the , 


and mine as a procession basket supplement each other nicely; for the objects 
carried in a religious procession would afterwards be appropriately offered as a 
sacrifice to the deity. 

1 (1) An aryballos in the British Museum (E697), Furtwangler und Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 78, 2; (2) a lekane from Kertch in the Hermitage, 
Furtwingler und Reichhold, op. cit. pl. 68; (3) an oinochoe in the Berlin Museum, 
Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf, p. 188, illustrated on page 319; (4) a lekane published 
by Dumont et Chaplain, Céramique de la Grece Propre, pls. XX XVILI-XXXIX; 
5) a small loutrophoros in Athens, Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, pl. XXX; 
6) a lekane from Kertch, in the Hermitage, Pharmakowsky, Arch. Anz., 1907, 
cols. 134 ff., figs. 3-7; (7) an amphora from Gela at Palermo, Heydemann, Arch. 
Ztg., X XIX, 1871, p. 53, pl. 45; (8) a skyphos in the Metropolitan Museum, 
A.J.A., 1907, p. 423, fig. 5; (9) a lekythos, No. 11.213.2 in the Metropolitan 
Museum, unpublished (the object, now very faded, stands on the ground in the 
scene of a youth conversing with a girl) 

2 Blinkenberg, L’Image d’Athana Lindia, Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser. 1, 2, Copenhagen, 1917, pp. 46 f., figs. 
12, 13; Winter, T'ypen der figiirlichen Terrakotten 1, p. 158, 1, 2, 3.a, b, ¢; Froehner, 
Collection Gréau, terres cuites (1891), no. 536. 

3 From Olbia; Ouvaroff, Recherches sur les antiquités de la Russie méridionale 

1855), pl. 13, p. 58. 

4Cf. the list of explanations cited in A.J.A., 1907, p. 423 ff., and Blinkenberg, 

op. cit. pp. 46 and 51. >On vases (1), (2), (9), (10). ® On vases (4), (5), (8). 
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hands,' or carried on the head.2 At least twice it is actually carried 
in a procession.* On a skyphos with this object in the Metropolitan 
Museum? a satyr is introduced in a scene of “ well-born” women 
where ordinarily he would have no business. This occasioned my 
suggestion that the object was connected specifically with the 
Dionysiac festival; and carried perhaps in the procession which 
accompanied the image of Dionysos to a small temple situated out- 
side the city.® 

The new oinochoe of the Metropolitan Museum shows us our 
object standing on the ground, 
and three other figures. One 
is a little Eros tying his sandal, 
the familiar little companion 
in women’s scenes at this 
period. Another is clearly 
Dionysos, seated on a chair 
holding his thyrsos. His chair 
is mounted on a platform to 
show his detachment and im- 
portance. But who is the 
woman in the centre holding 
a wreath and turning toward 
Dionysos? We might guess 


Figure 3. FRAGMENT oF A TerRAcoTTA that she is either Ariadne, the 
STATUETTE FROM RuopeEs (Blinkenberg, 


L’ Image d’ Athana Lindia, p. 47, fig. 13 bride of Dionysos or Aphro- 


dite, the mother of Eros. But 
then we should be no further in our detective story than before, for 
they would supply no new clue. Fortunately we know definitely that 
she is neither Aphrodite nor Ariadne. A faded but perfectly clear 
inscription names her for us: "OMCH “ Procession.”’ In the spirit 
of the age Procession is personified in the form of a beautiful woman; 
the procession was in honor of Dionysos who appears seated by her 
side; the object carried in procession on this occasion is placed on 
the ground, still resplendent with gilt. We could not wish for 
clearer evidence than this beautiful pictograph. 

But we must not stop here. The terracottas (Figs. 2, 3) and the 
votive relief (Fig. 4) which Blinkenberg has recently published ‘ 
supply indeed additional evidence that the object in question was 
an openwork basket’ carried in procession, but also show that 

‘On vases (6) and (7). 

* On vase (3), in all the terracotta statuettes, and on the votive relief. 

On vase (3) and on the votive relief. 

4A.J.A., 1907, p. 423, fig. 5. 

> Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, pp. 436 ff. 

Loc. cit. : 

‘ Curiously enough Blinkenberg’s interpretation was merely “‘appareil de culte 
particulier.” 
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these processions were not exclusively in honor of Dionysos. For 
some of these statuettes were found in the sanctuary of Athena 
Lindia and the baskets contain among other objects little images 
of Athena. Clearly in this case it was in honor of Athena and 
not of Dionysos that these baskets must have served. And in the 
marble votive relief! a procession of votaries with sacrificial animals 
is approaching Asklepios, and at their head is a kanephoros, a young 
maiden carrying such a basket on her head. There it is clearly 
Asklepios that is honored, not Dionysos. 


Figure 4. Votive RELIEF FROM OLBIA 
(Ouvaroff, Recherches sur les antiquités de la Russie méridionale, pl. 13) 
7 


We know also from literary sources that xavnddpo played an 
important part not only at the Dionysiac festival (ia the improvised 
celebration in the Acharnians one of the three participants is the 
daughter of Dikaiopolis who acts as xavnddpos)* but also in cele- 
brations in honor of Artemis,* of Athena, of Zeus (at the Dipolia),* 
ete. Hesychios in his Lexicon defines the cavn@dopo: quite generally 
as rails ai év tapbEevar Gorep Kai rots 
Ilavabnvaios. ob édeiro Kavndopeiv. “In the processions 
the girls of high rank carried baskets on their heads, as 
also in the Panathenaia. Not everybody was allowed to 

1 Ouvaroff, loc. cit. 

2 1.242-262; cf. also J.G., no. 420. 

3 Cf. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 458. 

*Cf. Mommsen, op. cit. p. 120. 

Cf. Mommsen, op. cit. p. 528. 

6 See the numerous references given by Deubner in his article on *Basket” in 
Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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carry such baskets.” And Cicero! gives the following interesting 
description of two bronze statues of Kanephoroi by Polykleitos: 
‘“Erant aenea praeterea duo signa non maxima, verum eximia 
venustate, virginali habitu atque vestitu, quae manibus sublatis 
sacra quaedam more Atheniensium virginum reposita in capitibus 
sustinebant; canephoroe ipsae vocabantur.” “Then there were 
two bronze statues, not large in size but distinguished for their age, 
of maidenly aspect and garb, who with uplifted arms were carrying 
on their heads certain sacred objects according to the custom of 
Athenian girls; they were called ‘the basket carriers.’ 

The Kanephoros carrying a basket with sacred objects was evi- 
dently a familiar feature of many religious processions in Greece. 
That a special kind of basket should occasionally be employed for 
this purpose, made of gold, with openwork sides so that all could 
behold the venerable objects? is what we should expect. The case 
exactly fits the object we have been discussing.* 


GIsELA M. A. RIcHTER 
METROPOLITAN MuseuM OF ART 
New 


1 In Verr., IV, 

2 On the P: ilermo a ) there is an inscription TOEDA above an object of 
this shape carried by a flying Nike over an altar. Heydemann, Arch. Zég., 1871, 
p. 53 deseribes it as senseless. But why not yoepa =magic or sacred things from 
= wailer enchanter, and = spell? The Nike would then be carry- 
ing a basket with sac "1 objects as an offering to the altar, like the kanephoros on 
the Olbia relief (Fig. 

3 Naturally not every basket carried on the head was of this form. For daily 
use particularly it was desirable to have the sides closed, the commonest forms 
being the deep conical basket (xa\afos) and the flat, tray-like one (xavodv), both 
familiar from vase representations. They of course occasionally also appear 

carried on the head, either by a single woman or in ) sonanennte (cf. e.g. Reinach, 
Re pertoire de la Sculpture grecque et romaine, I, pls. 442 ff. and Bieber, Denkméiler 
zum Theaterwesen in Altertum, p. 89, fig. 92). 
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A BRONZE STATUETTE IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


In 1908 the Metropolitan Museum purchased from an English col- 
lection a bronze statuette! of a nude athlete said to have been found 
near the modern city of Taranto. Its height is 14.8 em. and from 
its style it would seem to be a Greek original of the second quarter 
of the fifth century. Originally called a diver, it was later identified 
as a jumper, possibly just landing. When acquired by the Museum 
it was mounted in a brass base with the upper surface sloping for- 
ward at an angle of about 15°, which in turn was sunken in a rec- 
tangular marble base (Fig. 1, B). 

From the first, this base aroused my interest, because the normal 
Greek base has a horizontal top. Careful investigation and in- 
quiries have failed to discover among authentic Greek bases a single 
one with a similar slanting surface. Moreover, the more I studied 
the figure, the more firmly I became convinced that it would gain 
greatly in vitality, if set on a horizontal base. It was, however, not 
until the spring of 1925 that I learned that the brass base, as well as 
the marble one, was modern. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Museum authorities the brass base was removed, and the original 
tangs, cast with the figure, were found to have been preserved 
(Fig. 1, A). The tang under the right foot is perpendicular to 
the sole of the foot, and that under the left is parallel to the other 
for about a third of its length and then bends slightly backward. 
The evidence afforded by the position of the tangs was deemed 
sufficiently conclusive to warrant the mounting of the figure on 
a new base with a horizontal top (Fig. 1, C). 

The gain in vitality is at once apparent. On the old base, the 
action of the figure seems hesitant, almost timid, as compared with 
its vigorous life and strenuous action, when seen on the new. It is 
also obvious that the pose is an instantaneous one, and that our 
statuette belongs to the relatively small group of ‘ snapshot” 
sculpture, such as the Herakles of the Aigina pediment or the Dis- 
kobolos of Myron. An even closer parallel is afforded by the Niobid 
of the Banca Commerciale, for there, as in our statuette, the pose 


1 Accession No. 08,258.11. Published in The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, May, 1909, pp. 77-79, fig. 6, and in the Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman Bronzes, pp. 54-55. 

I desire to acknowledge the kindness of the Museum authorities, and, in partic- 
ular, of Miss G. M. A. Richter, in permitting me to republish the statuette. I am 
also indebted to Mr. Carl J. Merner, of the Physical Education Department, 
and to Mr. Walter D. Krissel of the Class of 1926 of Columbia University for 
helpful suggestions and courteous assistance. 
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represents a momentary phase of a continuous movement and not, 
as in the Herakles and the Diskobolos, the instant of rest between 
two movements. 

As regards the interpretation of the figure, the position is clearly 
an impossible one for a diver, and the indentification as a jumper is, 
I believe, equally mistaken. In the modern broad jump good form 
requires that the feet be kept close together, and good form and 
common sense alike demand that the jumper land on his heels and 
not on his toes. Such evidence as is available would indicate that 
the Greek jumpers had a similar standard. On a kylix in Boston! 
a jumper is shown in mid-air with hands and feet outstretched and 
close together in what would be regarded today as excellent form; 
and an amphora in the British Museum? depicts a jumper, just about 
to land, with feet close together and with arms behind him and bent 
at the elbow prior to loosing his hold of the halteres. In our athlete, 
on the contrary, the feet are separated, the right foot is flat on the 
ground, and the heel of the left foot is raised. Moreover, his hands 
and arms are tense and strained to the utmost, whereas in the case of 
a jumper, who had swung his arms forward after releasing the 
halteres, the hands certainly, and probably the arms also, would 
have been somewhat relaxed. 

The new interpretation which I have to offer was first suggested 
by our track coach, Mr. Merner, who, after examining a photograph 
of the statuette, stated that, in his opinion, it could only represent 
a man turning a back handspring. The same opinion was later ex- 
pressed independently, and even more emphatically, by one of the 
gymnasium instructors and by Mr. Krissel, himself an expert diver 
and tumbler. In turning a back handspring, according to the lat- 
ter’s statement, the impulse is obtained, not from the feet, but from 
the swing of the arms and the snap, or throw, of the shoulders. The 
various phases of the movement are clearly shown in the moving 
picture which Mr. Krissel kindly permitted me to have taken of him 
(Fig. 2). A strong resemblance to our statuette is apparent 
in the position of the feet and in the arms held tense and straight 
from the initial stance until the feet leave the ground. In the 
handspring, as in other athletic exercises, the execution varies 
somewhat from individual to individual. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that we find no exact parallel to the pose of the bronze. 
The same instant is represented in No. 14, but the legs are bent more 
sharply at the knee and the thighs are more nearly horizontal to 
the ground. The explanation of the difference may lie in the fact 
that Mr. Krissel is much stockier than the Greek athlete, and for 

E. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, fig. 66. 


?/bid., fig. 67. A jumper in a very similar position is depicted on a lekythos, 
Accession No. 08.258.30, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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that reason has to bring the centre of gravity nearer to the ground 
before taking off. 

There is evidence for the existence of professional women tumblers 
in ancient Greece,' but I have been able to find in Greek literature 
only one certain reference to tumbling or throwing handsprings by 
men.” This has, however, been such a common form of amusement 
for boys and men among many peoples at all periods that it is un- 
likely that the ancient Greeks did not indulge in it. Reinach, more- 
over, in his Répertoire de la statu- 
aire grecque et romaine, figures a 
number of bronzes* of which the 
pose closely resembles Nos. 22 
and 23 in Figure 2. In each case 
the man wears a sort of breech- 
clout and also, apparently, a 
close fitting cap, although in 
some instances this is not clearly 
depicted. This fact probably 
indicates that professional tum- 
blers, rather than ordinary ath- 
letes, are represented. Finally, 
a close parallel to Nos. 18-21 in 
Figure 2 is found in a bronze 
handle in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum‘ in the form of a young girl 
(Fig. 3). 

To sum up, the absence of any 
authentic Greek base with a 
slanting top and the position of 
Figure 3. Bronze Hanvie the tangs offer conclusive evi- 

dence for mounting the statuette 


on a horizontal base. The evidence for the suggested interpretation 
of the figure is less decisive, but its identification as a man throwing 
a back handspring by three expert athletes independently and the 
relatively close parallel afforded by the moving picture render it 
extremely plausible. 

CLARENCE H. YouNG 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1Cf. Xenophon, Symposium, 2,11; Reinach, Répertoire des vases peints, I, p. 17, 
No. 35; II, p. 350; Baumeister, Denkmaeler des klassischen Altertums, p. 585, fig. 


*Plato, Euthydemus, 294E. For possible references, Cf. Plato, Symposium, 
190A; Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1, 3, 9, Anabasis, 6, 1, 9; Lucian, Anacharsis, 16 
and 18. 

SII, p. 404, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7; III, p. 121, No. 3; IV, p. 350, Nos. 4, 6; V, p. 303, 
Nos. 2, 6. 

*Accession No. 09.221.13. G. M. A. Richter, Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman Bronzes, pp. 59-60, No. 90 
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THE SKYPHOS OF KLITOMENES 


Tue Attie cup of unknown provenience which is the subject of 
this paper! formerly belonged to the late Howard Crosby Butler, and 
is now in the University Museum at Princeton. It is a piece of 
considerable interest. It is signed, and the signature adds a new 
name to the list of potters in the black-figured style. Moreover, 
the shape and some features of the decoration are unique. 

1 propose to describe its form and decoration, with special atten- 
tion to the abnormal features and their significance; to discuss the 
reading of the signature which is confused as well as partly defaced; 
and to examine the evidence for the dating of the vase. 


Figure 1. SkypHos oF KLItoMENES: EXTertIor A 


The dimensions in centimeters are: height, 10.7; diameter with 
handles, 24.7; diameter of bowl, 17.8; diameter of base, 7.8. The 
clay is of Attic quality and color, as is the varnish. 

The decoration (Fig. 1) recalls a familiar type of “ kleinmeister”’ 
kylix, the black-rimmed type,’ in the varnished rim, reserved handle 
zone and varnished space beneath this cut by a reserved band, and 
varnished interior with a figured medallion. The shape on the 
contrary is not that of any form of ‘“kleinmeister”’ cup, in the 
narrowest and proper sense of that term; I mean, the kylix with 
banded decoration preferred by the Attic black-figure miniaturists, 
of which three features are constant:—the more or less offset rim, 
the reserving of at least the handle zone on the upper part, and the 
varnishing of the underpart of the bowl, except for a narrow re- 
served band. From the “kleinmeister”’’ type must be excluded not 


1] must thank Miss G. M. A. Richter of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
and Professors G. W. Elderkin, W. K. Prentice and E. Y. Robbins of Princeton 


for valuable suggestions and criticisms. 
? Corresponding to Ure’s Class C in his classification of black-figured cups. 


Arch. Eph., 1915, 118 f. 
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only eye-cups, but all cups that do not show this threefold conven- 
tion, which is demonstrably borrowed (I venture to say) from the 
“black and yellow” Ionie cups of Kinch’s classification.! The 
essential difference between the shape of our cup and the * klein- 
meister”? shape is not that our cup is stemless, for there is more 
than one stemless variety of ‘kleinmeister” kylix,? but that the 
profile of our cup curves through from the footring to the brim 
with no break. Characteristic and universal in the true “ klein- 
meister” kylix is the break below the rim, in some varieties abrupt, 
in others more gentle, 


but always  appreci- 


able. The fabric of our 


cup is even thinner and 
more metalloid than 
that of the regular 
“kleinmeister”’ kylix. 
Inside the hollow foot 
Fig. 2) there is a 
varnished buttonlike 
projection, imitating, | 
think, the head of a 
rivet. A knob like this 
occurs on some of the 
Ionic ‘‘black and 
yellow” cups,* on a 


lragmentary skyphos of Figure 2. SkypHos oF KiItoMENEs: Foor 

Vroulia, 144 f. Pfuhl, Waleret und Zeichnung, sect. 144. The resemblances 
between ‘‘kleinmeister” and ‘‘black and vellow”’ are so many and close that we 
must see imitation. That ‘‘kleinmeister™ is the imitator can be proved thus: In 
the high-stemmed ‘black and vellow”’ cups, which I think will be admitted to be 
among the latest types of this class, the decoration of the upper part of the bow] is 
stereotyped (reserved line cutting varnish at a relatively fixed height). Now the 
decoration of the corresponding part of the Attic kleinmeister cup is stereotyped in 
precisely the same way. But the earlier “black and yvellow”’ cups, in which the 
decoration of this part is not at all fixed, give us the development that preceded 
this convention, and prove that it arose in ‘black and yellow” which is therefore 
the parent ware. Compare Sieveking-Hackl, Vasensammlung zu Miinchen 
pl. 18, Nos. 511, 514, 521, 522, 5: 


I 2 523, 529, 530, showing the convention, with ibid., Nos 
180, 481, 489; Boehlau, Nekropolen, pl. 8, 21; Kinch, Vroulia, pl. 6, 2a, which do 
not show it. Not all the latter are necessarily early. Iam not prepared to deny 
that an Attic counter-current may have affected a very late class of ** black and 
vellow”’ which has handle-palmettes and figured medallions. See Sieveking-Hackl, 
pl. 18, 530; another and very Attic-looking cup of this type has come to light in the 
New York market (Brummer); the medallion has a sphinx and there is an in- 


scription (meaningless). It is possible that the home of this last class may have 
been Abdera, refounded in 543 by Teos, which was itself famous for cups in the 
time of Alkaios (Athenaios 11, 481A). The griffin motive of the Munich specimen 


s somewhat closely related to a modification of the Tean coin-type which is char- 
acteristic of Abdera (Brit. Mus. Cat. Thrace, 68, No. 27) and later imitated and 
developed at Panticapaeum (ibid., Nos. 1, 2, 3). 

Pfuhl, op. cit. sect. 283 ad init. Add Schaal Gr. Vasen, pl. 18 (Vogell cup re- 
published): Hoppin, Black-Figured Vases, 125. 

Vroulia, 146, fig. 
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Nikosthenes from the Acropolis! and on the kyathos of Theozotos,’ 
also (unvarnished) under a peculiar varnished cup from Rhodes 
(Vroulia, pl. 40, No. 12, 11); 1 do not happen to have found it on 
any strictly “kleinmeister”’ cup, though that type like some of the 
“black and yellow” class, may have a sharp projection here, imitat- 
ing not the head, but the point of a rivet.’ Note the thin red lines 
directly on the clay on the flat of the foot (two at the outside edge, 
one at the inside edge) and (once) round the dummy rivet.‘ I 


Ficgure 3. SkypHos or KiiroMenes: INTERIOR 


cannot parallel on the “kleinmeister’’ type or elsewhere the double 
bevelling of the footring (very metalloid). 

On returning to the decoration, in that too, though it is “klein- 
meister’’ in the main, we notice features either exceptional or un- 
known on cups of that class. Footrays, which are regular in West 
Greek cup decoration, are barred by the Ionic conventions of the 


1 Graef, Akropolisvasen I, 154, No. 1408 ab, pl. 78 

? Hoppin, B.F.V., 352; Pottier, Cat. III, 744, Album, 97, F 69. 

’ Brit. Mus. Cat., U, 221 B 412 (cf. Hoppin, B.F.V., 125). Projections here 
cannot, as Pottier (Album, 96 F. 64, 98 F. 69) and Quagliati (Not. Scav., 1903, p. 
206, 2) supposed, have anything to do with the process of throwing the cup. The 
“rivet point’’ is quite common on the heavy old-fashioned Attic cups of Ure's 
type A (not strictly “kleinmeister’’), Arch. Eph., 1915, 115: on “black and yellow,”’ 
Vroulia, 146, fig. 48a, Sieveking-Hackl, p. 49 f. The best illustration, J.H.S., V, 
1884, 224 (cup from Siana—non-Attic). 

‘| cannot exactly parallel these lines. Not far away are the black lines of the 
Siana cup (J.H.S., V,-1884, 224 “Black and Yellow,” though very fond of red 
on the clay, does not seem to use it much in these places (Vroulia, 147, by impli- 
cation: but see Sieveking-Hackl, No. 492 
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“kleinmeister”’ cup. But what we are most surprised to find keep- 
ing company with the “kleinmeister’’ features are the lines of 
overpainted red, on the brim, and outside the cup beneath the lip 
and at the edge of the varnished spaces; again, round the inside (four 
times here) and bordering the interior medallion (Figs. 1 and 3). 
Notice that these lines are doubled where they form borders (except 
the line above the handle zone). Now, whereas on all other Attic 
black-figured vases that are extensively varnished (except the 
earliest horse amphorae),! we find as a matter of course just such 
overpainted red lines, double at the border of varnished spaces, 
single to relieve the middle of varnished spaces,’ we do not find them 
on cups that are of “kleinmeister”’ type or at al! closely related to 
that type. The “kleinmeister’’ type uses overpainted red freely 
on godroons and figure work, never uses it for lines, here following its 
Ionic prototype, the “black and yellow” cup, which, in its mature 
form, only paints red lines directly on the clay. The Attic eye-cups 
derived from the Phineus ware, which bars overpainted red lines on 
cups (though not on other vases), obey a similar convention. But 
on cups quite distinct from the “kleinmeister,” or eye-cup types, 
such as the rimless and knob-handled kylikes in Boston and Berlin 
discussed by Luce in A..J.A., 1913, p. 1 f., and the kyathos of Theo- 
zotos,* overpainted red lines occur; also, as it seems, on the frag- 
mentary skyphos 1408 of Nikosthenes from the Acropolis.° The 
medallion, too, besides having this red border instead of any of the 
three set forms of kleinmeister border,® is given an exergue, all but 
unknown on ‘kleinmeister’”’ cups.?. The exceptions have a compo- 
sition in depth, calling for a rectilinear base. See Gerhard, Awser- 

! Hackl does not mention such lines in his description of the very early horse- 
amphora in Munich (Jb. Arch. J., XXII, 83), nor do they seem to occur on the 
horse-amphora found with the Netos Vase, Ant. Denk. I, p. 48. These lines 
may have come from Corinthian. Already in white ground Corinthian, they are 
employed in a way that somewhat anticipates the Attic use (A./.A., 1898, 196: 
notice the doubling under the panel). Many other potteries use overpainted red 
lines, but not in this way. 

2 The varnish at the edge of a large panel has generally a single line of red at 
the upper edge, a doubled line at the lower edge. Compare the edging of the handle 
zone of our skyphos. 

3 Vroulia, p. 147. Exceptions, Vroulia, pl. 11, 4, Sieveking-Hackl, No. 480 

the latter primitive): cups of the type of Sieveking-Hackl, No. 493, Vroulia, 
pl. 8, 2, Mon. Ant., IV, 274, with their peculiar technique, stand outside the class. 
I 1 

* Pottier, Album, 97, F 69. 

Graef. 1, 154. 

6 Form (1) Hoppin, B.F.V., p. 149: form (2) 18, p. 59: form (3) 18, p. 418. 

7? Attic black-figured avoids an exergue on cups (it is otherwise with plates: 
Collignon-Couve, pl. 34, 856) till decidedly late, when its greater frequency may 
be connected with the influence of r. f. practice; Pottier, Album, pl. 9 A240 (drapery 
latish), Mon. Ant., I (2), 842, Arch. Eph., 1915, 12, fig. 24. Further East, the 
painter seems to have a scruple against letting his figures walk the medallion 
border. J.H.S., pl. 40 (exergue), 43 (no exergue: but figure is balanced on one 
foot). Sieveking-Hackl, p. 52, fig. 66 (a spray introduced to support one foot). 
Laconian, of course, forms an exergue habitually (Elderkin, A.J.A., 1917, p. 405). 
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lese ne Vasenbilde pl. Ol, 62; Hoppin, B.F.V., 79: Von Liicken, 
Greek Vase-Paintings, pl. 71. 

Here we may note the oddity, both in type and details of rendering, 
of the goose that struts on the chord of the exergue.' It is safe to 
infer that the painter had had no training at all in figure work: 
otherwise we should have had one of the types well established at 
the earliest possible date for this cup. It adds to the singularity 
of our cup, that water-birds are not medallion motives in Attic 
cups. A goose occurs in the medallion of a Rhodian stemmed cup 
which, by a coincidence, has a similar border.2. Water-bird on 
exergue I have only found in “ Gnathia.”’ * 

It will help us to understand the eccentricities of our cup, if we 
compare it with the skyphos of Hermogenes in Wiirzburg.* Pfuhl 
acutely calls the latter a hybrid.’ It combines “ kleinmeister”’ orna- 
ment with a shape of quite different connections. It is an experi- 
ment, transferring the ornament proper to the ‘kleinmeister” 
shapes and derived from “Ionia” with them, to the old-fashioned 
western skyphos shape of Protocorinthian descent which imitates a 
steep tumbler of beaten bronze, and has its own (greatly varying 
scheme of decoration. Our cup is also, I think, to be regarded as an 
experimental hybrid. However, it is not, like the Hermogenes sky- 
phos, a cross between the “ kleinmeister”’ kylix and another type well 
established in pottery. It shows a borrowing of kleinmeister orna- 
ment for the decoration of something new in Attic pottery, 7.e., a 
vase imitating a metallic cup of a spheroidal non-offset shape, this 
metallic original being unlike either the metallic offset kylix which 
undoubtedly begat the offset earthenware kylix, or the metallic 
prototype of the western skyphos. It is evident at once from the 
extreme thinness of the fabric that our cup followed a metallic 
model, and two things show that it was a slavishly faithful imitation 

the dummy rivet and the bevel carefully tooled on the footring. 
If we look for the shape in Greek metal work, we shall find an ap- 
proach, though not a close parallel to it, in silverware.’ The out- 
line of our cup appears to me to speak for a silver rather than a bronze 
original, especially the curve of the lip, which is more appropriate 
to the softer metal. 

Now that we see that our cup is such a hybrid, we understand why 

1 Similar flat backs in extremely incompetent work: Arch. Anz., 1913, 204, fig. 
48: Jb. Arch. J.,1,152. The plentiful incision on the head and upper breast is not 
Corinthian or Attic. Laconian lavishes incision here, Arch. Zeit., 1881, pl. 13 
(Laconian, like Klitomenes, goes its own way). 

2 Lau, Gr. Vasen, pl. 6, la. 

3 Corpus Vas. Gt. Brit., fase. 1, pl. 40, 7. 

* Hoppin, B.F.V., 135, Mon. d.Jnst, I, pl. 27. I have to thank Prof. Ernst 
Langlotz of Wiirzburg for very kindly sending me a photograph of the vase and 
descriptive notes. It has no red lines and no rivet. 


5 Pfuhl, op. cit. sec. 314 
6 Arch. Anz., 1913, 185, fig. 13: for the outline of the bowl only. 
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the decorator felt free to introduce his beloved red lines and footrays 
and the other elements inconsistent with the main scheme of his 
ornament. 

The Signature. There is no doubt of the genuineness of the 
inscription, which resists alcohol. On one side is the name (Fig. 1). 
The second letter has been all but chipped away. Our photograph 
somewhat distorts what remains of it. This is more like the tip of 
the upstroke of a lambda than the loop of a rho, and the stem of 
a normal rho would come too far below the adjoining letters.' The 


Figure 4. SkyYpHos oF KLITOMENES: B 


eighth letter is certainly a sigma of the slurred form occurring 
(together with a normal three-barred form) on the other side. The 
remaining letters are plain. I read KVITOMESEN which I regard as 
an error for KVITOMENES. I may say that though there is a 
fracture before ever, it is quite certain that evev has not been patched 
in from the ézoiecev of another vase; for a streak in the varnish 
runs through beyond the fracture, and the interior decoration is not 
interrupted. On the other side (Fig. 4) ETOIESENS is clear. 

The errors of the inscription repay closer consideration. It is 
not a case of the confusion commonest in vase inscriptions—cor- 
ruption of a word or a syllable by another preceding it on the same 
side of the vase, for example, XSENOKVES : Ef(OKVESEN on 
Berlin 1778 (Hoppin, B.F.V., 415). The éroiecev has undoubtedly 
caused the inversion at the end of the name, and could hardly 
have caused it unless ’ezoieoey was under the eye when the name 
was written. But ‘ezolecey is on the opposite side of the vase, out 
of sight. It is possible that the decorator copied from a draft and 
that this read EPOIESEN : KVITOMENES. This would explain 


not only the inversion but the superfluous sigma after é7oiecev. 


\ short-stemmed rho (not infrequent) or a form such as Hermogenes uses 
tall but looped at the bottom would not be impossible. 
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In J.G., Il, 3, 2391, the interpunctuation mark of the draft is 
three times miscopied as a sigma.' 

The name Kleitomenes is met on an inscription of Paros, J.G., 
XII, 5, 1026. There is, of course, no difficulty in Klit- for Kleit-; 
compare Klitias and also Klitarchos (Hoppin, B.F.V., 344, 345); 
Klinias (Klein, Liebl.2 67, 3), Klitagoras (C.J.G., IV, 7837). Our 
potter may well have come from Paros,’? though there is no trace of 
his origin in his work unless it be in the oddities of the interior 
especially the exergue—an Easterly feature). It is worth noticing 
that our cup and the cup of Xenokles in Vienna® are the only cups 
signed between the handles which divide the signature between the 
two sides of the vase. 

I shall now conclude with the evidence for the date. I do not 
propose to do more than indicate to what point in the course of 
black-figure cup painting I believe our cup to belong, and do not 
claim more than a certain cumulative force for my arguments that 
it is not very early and takes a place somewhere between the cups of 
Exekias and the later work of Xenokles. 

The crude and odd drawing of the goose is not early; it is merely 
unskillful. 

The inscription, on the other hand, has a good deal that is not 
very early. In the first place the slurred, almost cursive form of 
the sigma, which is not found in the inscriptions of even the more 
slapdash painters of the early sixth century, such as Sophilos and 
the “ Tyrrhenian”’ school. It occurs perhaps first on the oinochoe of 
Kolchos*—.e., about the time of Exekias, and after him is used by 
Xenokles*® and Nikosthenes.6 This, however, is obviously a point 
which will not bear pressing too far. Again the division of the 
signature between the two sides is to be paralleled only in Xenokles, 
who is late or at least worked till a late date, as is proved by many 
signs of decadence in his shapes and ornament and by the very 
advanced drawing of the jug in Athens, which he signs with Klei- 
sophos.’ Last the carelessness and errors of the inscription make 
against a very early date; the earliest black-figure painters, even if 
otherwise careless, are naively precise in their inscriptions, while 
the decadent Xenokles is slovenly and blundering. 


1 In the inscription cited, the sigma is four-barred, a form one might think less 

liable to be confused with the interpunctuation mark than the three-barred. 
Such a large proportion of Greek proper names are strictly local. See the 
Indices, /.G. 

Hoppin, B.F.V., 429. 

‘ Furtwingler, Vasensamml., I, 278, No. 1732. The entirely freakish cup of 
Oikopheles has this cursive sigma. Pfuhl, op. cit. sect. 253, dates this “later than 
the middle of the 6th century.” 

5’ Ibid., I, 294, No. 1770. Hoppin, B.F.V., 426. 

° Hoppin, op. cit. 215. 

? Ibid., 410-431; the oinochoe, ib. 144-145. 

§ [bid., 415, 423, 424, 452. 
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More important is the form of the handle-palmettes, because we 
can fit these with some precision into a development. The history 
of the Attic palmette in the black-figured period is the history of the 
gradual refining of the form taken over from Corinthian. The 
Corinthian palmette, conditioned by an incising technique, is blunt, 
fan-shaped and close, and little regard is usually paid to the form 
and balance of the leaves. Its tendrils are coarse. In Attic, a 
Corinthianizing type is transformed by two influences: first, the 
natural progress to a more baroque form; second, imitation of the 
Ionic palmette which, because it originated in a non-incising 
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FicureE 5. DEVELOPMENT IN THE “ KLEINMEISTER”’ AND 
KINDRED ForMs OF PALMETTE 


technique, forms the individual leaves comparatively neatly, keeps 
them separate, and tends to balance them symmetrically... The 
development proceeds more slowly in the handle palmette (and 
palmette-complex) than in the festoon,? but by the time of Nikos- 
thenes and Pamphaios, the semicircular closed form with coarse 
tendrils has given place to two forms of greater freedom and refine- 
ment. These are (a) an open form with elegant pear-shaped leaves 
which are quite separate; its tendrils are very wiry; (b) a form which 
is still closed but no longer semicircular, on the contrary elongated; 
its leaves, instead of being incised somewhat at haphazard in a fan 

1 Proto-Attic which does not incise, shows forms quite near the Ionic palmette. 
Jb. Arch. I., U, pl. 4 (hydria): p. 52, fig. 12: Graef, I, 37, No. 360. 

* It is to be noted that the festoon palmette seems first to open on the work of 
artists whose easterly connections are generally admitted. Kolchos (Hoppin, 
B.F.V., 157), the “Affected” class (e.g., Pfuhl, op. cit. fig. 225), the ‘‘Cean” 
amphora (Pottier, Album, pl. 54, E 732). 


= 
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of varnish, are balanced on either side of a very prominent central 
leat 
The palmettes 2-6 of Figure 5* are from vases indisputably early 


in the case of 2, 5 and 6 not cups, but the motive is in fact that of 
the “kleinmeister”’ palmette). With these, contrast Nos. 11, 12 and 
13 representing the open “ Nikosthenic”’ palmette, and 15-19 of the 
closed ‘ Nikosthenic’”’ form. The latter is anticipated by an 
intermediate form in the generation after Nearchos (No. 14). 
Notice the open palmette No. 7, sturdier and older than the 
Nikosthenic; in fact, the cup on which it occurs can be connected 
through Antidoros with the Francois Vase, though it is later than 
that work. It is a purely Ionic palmette, naturalized. In the 
palmettes of Exekias (No. 8) the Corinthianizing form has begun to 
be affected by the Ionic already established beside it, and is opening 
out and becoming ragged. In XNenokles (No. 9), it has opened out 
still more and a similar form is used by Hermogenes (No. 10), whom 
we must also consider late, for Hermogenes uses in other vases the 
Nikosthenic closed form (Nos. 16 and 17) in company with demon- 
strably late painters like Sakonides* (No. 15) and again Xenokles 
(No. 18). Where do our palmettes fit in? Between Exekias and 
Xenokles. They are more open than those of Exekias and coarser 
than the open form used by Xenokles. 

To sum up, our skyphos is an imitation of a metallic form (pos- 


Form b was indeed adopted for the festoon palmette long before: Hoppin, 
B.F.V., 29, 35 (Amasis). The palmette of the regular Attic festoon and palmette- 
complex has a space to fill. This encourages the enlarging of the central leaf. An 
anticipation even on the Francois Vase: Furtwiingler-Reichold, op. cit., pl. 3, 2 

1. Klitomenes 
» Pottier, Album, pl 51 (EE 646 Corpus Vasorum, France, cover. 
Wien. Vorlege. 1888, pl ® 4 Cy. Von Liicken, op. cit. OS. 


t. Korte, Gordion (Jb. Arch. 1, V), 141. 
5. Graef, op. cit. pl. 22. 

7. Not. Scar, 1897, 234. 

8. W.V., 1888, pl. 7 Hoppin, B.F.V., 97 

’ Hoppin, B.F.V., 428. 

0. [bid., 424. 

1. W.V., 1889, pl. 7 Hoppin, B.F.V., 185 

2. W.V., 1890/91, pl. 5. 

3. W.V., D, pl. 6 (=Hoppin, B.F.V., 301 From a hydria. 

t. Hoppin, B.F.V., 372 (the tendril is drawn too close to the palmette). 
5. Not. Scav. 1903, p. 34 (facing Hoppin, B.F.V., 323). 

16. Hoppin, B.F.V., 133. 

17. Jhid., 135. 

IS. 415. 

19. W.V., 1889, pl. 7 Hoppin, B.F.V., 182). 

Sakonides is certainly rather late, as he is employed by Hischylos (Hoppin, 
B.F.V., 321), whose workshop produced red-figured pieces. Moreover in Sako- 
nides we find the Ionic headdress for women (Hoppin, B.F.V., 320, and the 
\cropolis fragment 1639, which Graef attributes to him, op. cit., 174 pl. 85); it is 
not represented till quite near the beginning of red-figured production. The late 
dating of Sakonides is important to the argument, as it confirms the date given to 
the very closely related painter Hermogenes. The technique of Hermogenes is at 
all points so brilliant that, apart from this clue, we should be inclined to date him 
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sibly of silver) which has not elsewhere influenced pottery. The 
‘‘kleinmeister’’ scheme has been borrowed for its decoration, but not 
in its strictness. The potter’s name is to be restored as Klitomenes; 
he may have been a metic from Paros. The vase may be dated 
between Exekias and Xenokles. 

H. R. W. Smite 
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A GEM_FROM TIRYNS 


WHILE visiting Tiryns in November, 1925, with a party made up of 
members of the American School I was so fortunate as to find a gem of 
excellent workmanship and preservation imbedded in the soil near the 
northeastern corner of the bath room. Because of the relatively 
few gems found at Tiryns and because of the merits of this particular 
ne it has been considered wise to publish a short note concerning it.! 

The gem (Fig. 1) is “circular len- 
toid” in shape, the measurements 
being 0.02 m. x 0.0125 m. x 0.006 m. 
The material is hard black stone. 
The stone is pierced in its largest 
dimension by a hole through which a 
cord might be inserted in order that 
it could be suspended. It seems a 
fair conclusion that the gem was made 


to serve as an amulet and as a seal. 
Despite the fact that the stone had 
not been set in some other object such 


Ficure 1. A Gem From 
TiryYNs 


as, for example, a ring, and despite the fact that there were not so 
many occasions for the use of the seal as in the East, the home of the 
seal, the fact that the type is more effective in the impression than in 
the stone seems to point to its use as a seal as well as an amulet.* 
Most of the field is occupied by a bull dashing spiritedly toward 
the right with uplifted head. The legs and the main lines of the body 
are represented by deeply incised lines. The throat is represented 
bv an unusually deeply cut line. The middle portion of the body is 
not so deeply cut as are the rear quarters and the neck. The ribs 
ire represented by three comparatively shallow cuttings, as also the 
nuseles of the neck. The head is thrown violently backward with 
the horns protruding over the back. Above the horns are five very 
shallow lines which are possibly intended to represent foliage. Di- 
rectly above the back of the bull, and near to the horns, is represented 
the head of a bird, in profile view, looking toward the left. It serves 
to fill the remainder of the field and thus satisfies one of the common 
‘onventions of Mycenaean gem engraving. The eye of the bird is 
large and round and the beak long. The feathers of the head and 


D. C. W. Blegen, the Director of the American School, has kindly offered 
suggestions. 
Cf. Furtwiingler, Die Antiken Gemmen, III, p. 33, fig. 9. 
Even after submitting the stone to experts I have been unable to identify it. 
‘See the contrary views of R. Norton in Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum, I, 
44 and Furtwiingler, op. cit., ILI, p. 31 ff. 
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neck are represented by five incised lines. It is rather similar to the 
Minoanized griffin represented as a bird somewhat like a pheasant on 
certain Middle Minoan III vases found at Knossos.' This same 
conventionalized griffin may be recognized in Mycenaean art on the 
mainland.? But the essential element of the resemblance is the 
convention of representing feathers by incised lines. The head of 
our bird is more circular than that of the Knossian bird, which is very 
flat on top. The shape of the head and the eye is much more like 
that of the dove represented on a gem published by Sir Arthur Evans.’ 

The gem from Tiryns dates from the Late Helladic Period (Late 
Helladic II in all probability) when Cretan influence had reached its 
zenith on the mainland and gems were engraved with the wheel.* 
Cretan influence is especially evident in the subjects represented. 
The frescoes, found at Tiryns, which represent bull leaping, as do those 
in Crete, are well known so that one may readily expect to find the 
bull used as a decorative element.’ The dove in Mycenaean art is 
well known from the famous altar with the doves found at Mycenae 
and other objects of this date. The portrayal of two different ani- 
mals on the same gem was not unusual at this time.® But the por- 
trayal of the bull with the dove was unusual. It is quite impossible 
to say with finality that the type possesses or does not possess religious 
significance. It is quite possible, however, that both elements of the 
type had lost their earlier religious significance even as the dove lost 
its former significance as an hieroglyphic character.’ 

Joun Day 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, ATHENS, GREECE. 

} Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, p.558. Compare this with another convention- 
alized griffin represented on a Melian vase of the Middle Cycladic Period, Evans 
op. cit., 1, p. 711, fig. 535. ‘ 

2 Fimmen, Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, p. 205. 

3 Evans, Scripta Minoa, I, p. 210, no. 79 and pl. II, p. 31a. 

4 Furtwingler, op. cit., III, p. 29; and Blegen, Korakou, p. 117. 

5 For another gem of this date and a similar bull see Blegen, op. cit., p. 106, fig. 
130, no. 7. For the dove cult in Crete see Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, p. 222 ff. 
For a gem with an animal and a dove in the field see the clay impression, recently 
found at Mycenae, of a seal, B.S.A., XXTV (1919-1920, 1920-1921) p. 205. 

6 Furtwiingler, op. cit., Taf. See also the clay impression mentioned 


above. 
7 Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, p. 670. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE DISTRICT OF 
CORINTH IN 1926 
VI 
My work at Corinth during the past season was a continuation of 
the excavations begun in 1925, of which a brief account has been 
given in this JouRNAL.' The campaign began on March Sth and 
lasted until the middle of June. The staff included Osear Broneer, 
Fellow of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and 
Edward Capps, Jr., and Richard Stillwell, both of Princeton. Mrs. 


Figure 1. Nortu or Sanctuary or ATHENA CHALINITIS 


Shear made the reproductions of the painted objects and Dr. B. H. 
Hill, Director of the American School, coéperated with constant 
advice and assistance. The area under investigation comprises 
the great theatre and an adjoining site where search is being made 
for the sanctuary of Athena Chalinitis. This search was begun 
early in the season of 1925 at a spot lying southeast of the theatre 
and north of the road-to Sicyon which seems to satisfy the require- 
ments of the topographical description of the sanctuary given by 
Pausanias.2. The discovery here in 1925 of numerous small bowls 
and other objects of a dedicatory character in proximity to some 
heavy foundation walls indicated the necessity of the prosecution 

t 4.J.A., XXIX, 1925, pp. 381 to 397. 

211, 4, 1 and 5. 
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of this work. Progress was slow in this area because of the small 
number of workmen available and also because of the great care 
necessary in the digging on account of the large quantity of objects 
found at all levels. But by the end of the season the trench had 
reached a point more than 30 m. to the north of the Sieyon road 
and at its northern end had a width of about 25m. At this end was 
made the important discovery of a heavy, well built wall with an 
orientation from east to west. A view of a stretch of this wall seen 
from the northeast is shown in Figure 1. The wall, of which a small 
piece had been found by Richardson in one of his trenches dug in 
1901, was followed on the north for about 25 m. to its northwest 
corner where it turns south and on this side is in alignment with a 
heavy wall found in 1925. The most southerly point to which the 
excavation of this wall has proceeded is just 31 m. from the corner. 
The wall is constructed of blocks of varying size, irregularly laid, 
with the occasional use of rubble or tiles to fill up uneven joints. 
It is evidently made of reused material and in its present state prob- 
ably dates from the time of the resettlement of the city in 46-44 B.c. 
This probability, suggested by the nature of the wall, is strengthened 
by the appearance of the earth to the north and of a narrow strip 
of earth adjoining the wall on the south, in both of which areas 
Roman objects are found down to hard-pan, while elsewhere strati- 
fication is quite regular and early Corinthian things appear at the 
lowest depth. On the northern side where the hill slopes down- 
wards the wall is supported by buttresses placed at intervals of 
about 3m. The wall is evidently the boundary of a large precinct 
that was terraced on the north because of the slope of the hill. As 
the sanctuary of Athena is the only one in this vicinity mentioned 
by Pausanias this should be the wall of that sanctuary. 

The stratification of the ground over this area is fairly consistent. 
After passing through a thick deposit of Byzantine pottery, in asso- 
ciation with numerous Byzantine coins, late Roman sherds and 
coins are reached, below which is a very large amount of Arretine 
ware that is intermingled with similar pottery of inferior technique 
which is apparently a local imitation of the Arretine. More of 
this pottery was found than of any other kind except the early 
Corinthian. Figure 2 gives an illustration of a piece of this ware 
signed by Tigranes on which is represented a youth who strides 
to the left leading by a ribbon a pair of centaurs whose hands are 
bound behind their backs. Other pieces of the same vase were 
found including one on which is preserved the right arm of the youth 
with a whip from the opposite side, and parts of the high rim above 
the decorated field. The scene is from a group of Herakles and 
Omphale seated in chariots drawn by centaurs that is found on an 
unsigned Arretine mould for a bowl in the Museum of Fine Arts 
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in Boston,' and on a crater from Caere in the Louvre that is signed 
by Tigranes and Perennius.* The preserved pieces prove that the 
example at Corinth was a large handsome vase, probably like 
the crater in the Louvre, and the stamps seem to be made from the 
same mould. Among the sherds of this ware unearthed in this 
very restricted area I have so far deciphered no less than nine other 
signatures from the factories at Arretium. A list of these is here- 


Figure 2. Piece or ARRETINE VASE FROM 

ATHENA SANCTUARY 

with appended with the references to the Corpus of Latin Inscrip- 
tions where the Arretine signatures are published 


AMV= Amuri C.I.L., XI, 2, 6700, 29 
ATE=Atei... 
A. M. PRV=A. Mannei Prudenti. . . 
CERTVS RASIN =Certus Rasini 
DERASTICANIS 
SESTI =Sesti Dama and 263 
DAMA } 
| = Tetti Samia....... 


SAMIAE 
1 George H. Chase, ( atalog ie of Arretine Potte "y, no. 9, p 38, pls. Vil and VIIL. 
ig. 131. 


2 Rayet and Collignon, Histoire de la Ce ramique Grecque, p. 307, fig. 
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The presence here of this great quantity of Arretine ware is fur- 
ther evidence of the vast export trade of Arretium, and indicates 
that the colonizing freedmen of Corinth continued old habits and 
customs in their new home. The local imitation of Arretine is 
easily distinguishable by the poorer finish of the varnish and the 
tendency of the surface of the paint to flake. Moreover, Greek 
inscriptions occur only on this inferior pottery. As the sherds are 
closely intermingled it is certain that the use of both wares was 
contemporaneous. 

The next earlier class of pottery that is largely represented among 
the finds in this region is the terra sigillata known as Homeric or 
Megarian bowls. A specimen that is practically complete shows 
a series of combat scenes. Another large bowl of black metallic 
lustre is decorated with groups of figures suggestive of the groups 
on the bowl in the British Museum with scenes from Euripides.* 
On the bottom of the Corinth example are two male masques and 
two female heads that were made solidly and applied to the bowl. 
Much of this ware was found in a stone chamber with stuccoed 
walls on the north side of the excavations and north of the but- 
tressed wall. The chamber which has a depth of 1.65 m. is entered 
by a flight of seven stairs. Its size is 2.40 m. square and its bottom 
is 7.65 m. below the level of the ground. Besides the pottery among 
the objects found in the chamber, all of which are from the Hellen- 
istic period, are some well preserved terra-cotta figurines repre- 
senting a woman reclining on a couch, terra-cotta loom weights, 
fragments of lamps, and bronze coins, of which a coin of Sicyon is 
of the type that is dated 250-146 B.c.* It is interesting to discover 
this terra sigillata at Corinth as this apparently is the ware men- 
tioned by Strabo as found in abundance by the colonizers when 
they resettled the city. Numerous fragments of Attic red- and 
black-figured vases were scattered through the earth of the lower 
levels but the percentage of this ware is small. On the other hand 
the largest percentage of all pottery found belongs to the Corin- 
thian group. This ware appears freely from the 4 m. level to hard- 
pan at 7 m. The skyphos shape is common and there are occa- 
sional fragments of aryballoi but the great majority of the vases 
consists of small bowls and saucers, many of which have covers. 
Among these are bowls of Corinthian clay covered with a white 
slip of an average size of 0.05-0.06 m. in diameter, like some found 
in 1925.2. A few of these bowls were preserved intact but most 
of them were broken. However, the counting of integral parts, 

1H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, I, p. 499. 

* Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases, 1V, pl. XVI. 

’ British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Peloponnesus, p. 54, pl. LX, lt 


*H. B. Walters, op. cit., 1, p. 134; Strabo, VIII, 381. 
A.J.A., XXIX, 1925, p. 390 
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such as bottoms, showed that about 1,500 of these vases had been 
picked up in this precinct this season, and as was the case with those 
found last vear they had often been placed in superimposed piles. 
Most of the Corinthian ware is either undecorated or decorated 
mnly with bands or with vertical lines. But fortunately there were 
also several pieces with figurative decoration of the finest Corin- 
thian stvle, the finding of which encourages the hope of the dis- 
overv of more of this ware at Corinth. One of these sherds is 
illustrated in Figure 3. A part of a ceremonial procession is here 
represented of which the head and shoulders of a woman and of a 
man are preserved and the 
back of the head of a 
second man. The flesh of 
the man is painted purple, 
as is the fillet around his 
head. The hair of the 
three figures is brown. 
The man’s front hair is 
combed back over the 
fillet in flaming fashion, 
and long curls hang down 
on his shoulders. The 


woman's figure is outlined 


in light brown and the 
Fictre 3. Corintatan PorsHeRD FROM flesh is left the buff color 
\THENA SANCTUARY 

of the background. Long 
‘urls hang down on her back and shoulders. On the top of her 
head rests a cushion on which she supports with both hands a metal 
tray by loop handles riveted to the bottom. The offerings on the 
tray are two jugs, evidently made of metal, an oblong casket and 
By each figure is painted a name in the 


two globular objects 
The woman’s name is apparently Kalliope, 


Corinthian alphabet. 
the name of the next figure begins with DA, and the third name 
requires only the restoration of the first letter to read Hypodikos.! 
The stvle of the figures and the character of the letters are very 
similar to those of the tablets found near Penteskouphia.’ 
Terra-cotta figurines were found at all levels in association with 
the various classes of pottery. The earliest of these were two prim- 
itive figures, 0.07 m. high, uncovered near hard-pan about 7 m. 
below the surface. These figures are of solid clay with rude protu- 
berances for arms and with a small bird-like head with a pinched 
nose. The eyes are applied clay discs. In one example the eyes 
are surrounded by a red circle and a red band is painted about the 


For this name see Marmor Parium, 46. 
Antike Denkmaeler, 1, pl. 7, 8; I, pl. 23, 24, 29, 30, 39, 40 
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body. Pieces of archaic architectural terra-cottas from this region 
show interesting palmette motives with well preserved red, blue 
and purple colors. And of considerable importance are terra-cotta 
fragments of the drapery of a statuette. One of them is adorned 
with roses, while another has a meander pattern of which the cen- 
tral square is decorated alternately with stars and with winged 
horses. The evidence, then, thus far available for the identifica- 
tion of the sanctuary of Athena Chalinitis consists of the existence 
of a heavy wall surrounding a large precinct close to the theatre 


Figure 4. Tue THEATRE AT THE END OF THE SEASON. VIEW FROM 
SOUTHEAST 


and of the presence there of a large number of votive objects. 
Moreover, a statuette in this sanctuary would be very appropri- 
ately adorned with the Pegasus motive. The work of my next 
campaign in this area will be the uncovering of the remainder of 
the circuit wall. 

The exeavation of the great theatre was the main task of the 
present season. In 1925 the floor of the orchestra was reached on 
its southern side where it was found beneath a deposit of 12 m. of 
earth. During this year the entire orchestra was cleared as well 
as the front of the stage for its whole width, both parodoi and the 
cavea to an average distance of 10 m. from the edge of the orchestra. 
In both seasons a total of 15,000 tons of earth was removed from 
the theatre, carried 500 m. to the north and there dumped over a 
cliff. A view of the theatre as it appeared at the conclusion of the 
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excavations is shown in Figure 4. Numerous heterogeneous ob- 
jects, including 1,500 bronze coins, were scattered through this 
mass of earth but chronological stratifications were not observable 
and evidently the place was used for dumping purposes at different 
periods. At a depth ranging from 0.50 m. to 2 m. below the sur- 
face were archaic terra-cottas similar to those found at the same 
depth last year. These are mainly horses with riders, dogs, stags 
and female figures and busts. Among them is a well preserved 
female figure with a high polos on the head seated on a throne. 


Figure 5. PLAN OF THE ORCHESTRA 


There is not space in this report to discuss these minor objects, but 
one of them is of unusual interest and seems worthy,of mention 
here. This is an oblong marble weight, 0.17 m. long by 0.09 m. 
wide, with protuberances on the top like female breasts. Between 
the protuberances is the letter H. This letter represents the nu- 
meral 8 and indicates the weight as 8 minae or 800 drachmas. The 
marble actually weighs 2737.92 grammes, and thus the weight of 
its unit, the Attic-Roman mina, is 342.2 grammes which is approxi- 
mately the same as that determined by Hultsch, namely: 341.1 
grammes.' Similar weights have been found at Knidos? and else- 


t Die Gewichle des Alterthums, p. 151. 


2C. T. Newton, Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchidae, I, pl. LVIII, fig. 9; 


II, pp. 386, 387, 804 ff. 
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where in Greece but I do not know of any that has the value marked 
on it. 

Figure 5 gives the ground plan of the orchestra as it has been 
disclosed by the excavations, measured and drawn by Richard 
Stillwell. The outer circumference is the high wall of poros on 
which the gladiatorial scenes are painted.' This wall is broken 
at the top in its entire circuit, being nowhere preserved to a greater 
height than 2 m., which is perhaps two-thirds of its original height. 
At its southern point, opposite the centre of the stage, it is pierced 
by a passageway 1 m. wide that opens into a small area from which 
a stairway leads up into the cavea. As the chief figure of the games 
stands just to the east of this opening a brief description of the 
paintings may properly begin at this point. The official, who is 


Figure 6. Scene FroM Parntep WALL. LENGTH, 3.50 M. 


dressed in a long purple garment and wears high red boots, is facing 
a lion that is charging from the left, behind which stands a guard 
or gladiator. The painting up to this point, extending over a length 
of 7 m. of wall, was uncovered in 1925, and is shown in illustrations 
reproduced in my report for the year.2. Next in order on the wall 
come two gladiators, one with his back to the spectator and the 
other facing front, close beside whom is a curious structure of large 
size with a frame and broad bars painted a light brown color. It 
stands on the edge of the sand of the arena and looks like a wooden 
cage to hold the beasts. To the left of this object is another lion 
rushing to the right, beyond which a passage is cut in the wall. 
This opening, which is distant 17 m. from the central passage, is 
1 m. wide, like the other, and leads into a semicircular chamber 
that is roughly hewn in the living rock of the hiliside. Nothing 


' See A.J.A., XXIX, 1925, pp. 383 to 385. 
2 Ibid., p. 384, fig. 3 and p. 385, fig. 4. 
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was found to suggest the purpose for which this room was used but 
its construction was contemporaneous with the painting, for the 
outer borders of the frieze make a vertical terminus here as they 
were found to do in the case of the central cut. On the continua- 
tion of the wall to the east of the cut comes a very active scene of 
an engagement between two gladiators and a bull that is illustrated 
in Figure 6. The bull is richly caparisoned for the spectacle, with 
a fillet around the neck, a broad green band about the body and red 
dises on his side. With his tongue protruding and his forelegs in 
the air he has rushed to transfix himself on the point of a long spear 
which is held by a crouching gladiator who has supported the other 
end of the spear in the sand of the arena with his right foot. As 
the gladiator is kneeling his entire figure is preserved with the ex- 


Ficgure 7. AcrosBatic SCENE FROM PAINTED WALL. Lenatn, 3.50 


ception of the upper half of his head. He wears a short white gar- 
ment which apparently has leather straps and trimmings. He is 
assisted by another man standing close beside him. Both have 
white bands about the legs below the knees and wear sandals with 
white straps. 

Beyond this scene appears a gladiator in violent action, who has 
his back to the spectator and is concerned with the group that fol- 
lows on the left. As shown in Figure 7 this is an unusually in- 
teresting acrobatic scene. The athlete, by means of a long pole 
with its sharpened end thrust into the sand, has hurled himself 
over the back of a huge charging leopard. Both the man and the 
beast are represented as being in mid-air, with the athlete coming 
down behind the leopard, his legs held closely together in good 
athletic form. The leopard is painted a tawny color and is covered 
thickly with spots,-while the athlete has the red flesh common to 
all the gladiators and wears the familiar white bands below the 
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knees. Just beyond this scene the painted wall is cut by the south 
wall of the east parodos. On the front of the stage beyond the north 
wall of this parodos the painting is continued but here only parts 
of the bottom border have been preserved. 

The section of the wall to the west of the central passage at the 
south of the orchestra is even more badly damaged than that to 
the east. Next to the opening is a striding gladiator, beyond 
whom possibly another acrobatic scene is painted. A youth is 
represented as standing on his hands in the arena with his head 
tossed back facing front. His hair is reddish brown and his flesh 
is painted the usual red color. Towards him is rushing a large 
tawny lion, beneath which a graffito is scratched in Greek letters 
but in poor Greek. A break occurs in the plaster at the beginning 
of the two lines but after the first five letters the reading is clear. 
I read this inscription as follows: 


rlov 


‘The lion recognizes the man under the bull 
as his savior and licks him.” 


These words may have been scratched by someone, perhaps a child 
or a slave, who was familiar with the story of Androcles and the 
lion.' To the west of this lion the wall is badly injured by the con- 
struction of some transverse walls against it, but traces are visible 
of a gladiator lying on the ground with men standing over him, so 
that a combat scene of some sort was here represented. Beyond 
this the frieze terminates in a vertical border adjoining a cut in the 
wall for a passage into a semicircular chamber, similar to the cham- 
ber on the east and spaced an equal distance, 17 m., from the central 
passage. Beyond this chamber the painted wall is destroyed, 
with the exception of the lower border, because it was built of cut 
blocks which were removed for use in a later structure in front. 
Only faint traces of paint now remain on these blocks to prove their 
original use in the circumference wall. Thus in spite of grave 
injury these paintings, as a whole, present to us in vivid colors 
scenes of vivacious action taken from the repertoire of the arena. 
They probably date from about the beginning of the Christian era 
and are an important contribution to our knowledge of Graeco- 
Roman painting. 

In front of the painted wall at a distance of 4.70 m. a gutter was 
uncovered that was constructed of marble blocks 1.70 m. wide. 
About half of this gutter is in situ and within it towards the centre 
of the orchestra the floor is made of cement that was covered by 


1 Aelian, De natura animalium, VII, 48; Gellius, V, 14. 
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thin marble slabs some of which are preserved in place on the north- 
ast and the northwest ends. Numerous coins of the end of the 
fourth century A.p., especially coins of Constantius II (323-361), 
and some lamps of the same period were found on this floor, so 
that this period marks the last use of the theatre, which was evi- 
dently not rebuilt after its destruction by Alaric, the Goth, who 
burned Corinth in 396 a.p.! 

Near the centre of the orchestra a round marble altar was found 


Fiaure 8. Bust or GALBA FROM THE ORCHESTRA 


lying on its side. This has a leaf moulding on the bottom and is 
decorated with three bucrania joined by heavy loops of inter- 
wreathed fruits and flowers, with a bird perched on one of the 
extended stems. It seemed useful to erect this altar as a mark of 
the exact centre of the orchestra, and in this position it appears in 
Figure 4. But in order to be sure that when set in place it would 
not cover anything of importance the cement floor of the orchestra 
was cut at this point and there lying directly below the floor was 
the fine Roman portrait bust that is illustrated in Figure 8. This 


‘ Zosimus, V, 6; Claudian, II, 190. 
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is a marble head of life size that exhibits pronounced Roman char- 
acteristics, and a firm and commanding spirit. The aquiline nose, 
the tightly compressed lips, the strong beardless chin and closely 
cropped hair give a notable portrait of a noble Roman. Because 
of the resemblance of this head to portraits on Roman coins Mr. 
K. T. Newell has suggested that this is a bust of the Emperor 
Galba. This attribution, I think, will be accepted if comparison 
is made of the marble head with some portraits of Galba on the 
coins in the British Museum, particularly numbers 29 and 34 of the 
catalogue of the Galba series from Rome.' But the resemblance is 
perhaps equally close to the portraits of Galba on the coins of 
Corinth itself? A sufficient explanation of the reason for the 
erection of a bust of Galba in Corinth would be present in the 
gratitude and rejoicing of the Corinthians at the death of Nero, who 
had mercilessly ravished the Greeks of their lives and property, 
and who must have borne heavily on the Corinthia to exact toll 
for his great project of cutting a canal through the isthmus. The 
reaction in favor of Galba, however, would have been as short- 
lived as the reign of that usurper was brief, and no one would have 
had any scruples against the burial of the bust beneath the new 
floor of the orchestra that was probably laid in the time of Herodes 
Atticus in the second century a.p. The head of Galba must 
date from 68-69 a.p. It was lying between the latest Roman floor 
and an earlier pavement that is 0.21 m. lower and that may be con- 
temporaneous with the painted circumference wall and the rebuild- 
ing of the theatre after the restoration of the city. This earlier 
floor is 0.36 m. above the level of the Greek orchestra which has 
been uncovered for only a short distance along the southeast edge. 
The Greek pavement is constructed of large, well fitted poros 
blocks, and a carefully built drain of the same material skirts the 
orchestra circle. This drain, which is 0.525 m. wide and 0.645 m. 
deep, is crossed at intervals of about 2 m. by bridge blocks, 0.89 m. 
wide, set at spaces to correspond with the stairways of the cavea. 
For the sake of appearances these blocks are cut in the shape of 
rounded arches on each side, but at the invisible centre underneath 
the full thickness of the block is retained for the sake of strength. 
Further investigation of this floor will undoubtedly determine the 
exact dimensions of the Greek orchestra. The approximate 
diameter is 20 m. if the radius is measured from the edge of the 
blocks outside of the drain. The Roman centre is different from 
the Greek and its diameter is 36 m. The Greek floor blocks were 
also found in situ on the north edge of the orchestra opposite the 
stage. The east and west parodoi were cleared to the floor level 


t Catalogue of the Coins of the Roman Empire, 1, pl. 52, nos. 15 and 17. 
2 Catalogue of Greek Coins, Corinth, pl. XVIII, no. 8. 
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in which a narrow drain is cut, leading on each side of the orchestra 
down into the main drain. The outlet of this drain seems to be in 
the northeast corner, but its course could not be followed in the 
present season as it passed under the great bank of earth beyond 
the limits set for the campaign. Many foundations and walls 
were disclosed on the stage but their interpretation must await a 
further extension of excavation in the northern part of this area. 
Many marble architectural pieces of interest were found in the 
neighborhood of the stage. These include a large curved cornice 
block, architrave blocks, drums of columns and Ionie and Corin- 
thian capitals, which may have belonged to the facade of the stage 
building. Several small and fragmentary inscriptions also came 


Ficure 9. A Group FROM THE GREEK-AMAZON COMBAT 


from this region, one of which is a dedication to Julius Caesar 
with only the name preserved carefully cut in good letters. 

But the most interesting objects found in the theatre are works 
of marble sculpture, which exhibit great variety in period, character, 
style and state of preservation. Besides the bust of Galba there is 
another Roman head crowned with laurel of a statesman or poet. 
The body of a colossal male figure that seems to be a Roman copy 
of a Greek original work is draped with a robe cut in rich, deep folds 
and entirely covered with red paint that is still well preserved. A 
bearded Greek philosopher, found on the very floor of the orchestra, 
is wrapped in a robe that is gathered tightly around his throat and 
is held in place by the right hand which, with the arm, is concealed 
beneath the folded garment. In addition to this statuary many 
pieces of relief sculpture were discovered in front of the stage and 
on its east and west ends, at an average level about 1 m. above the 
orchestra. These reliefs, some fragments of which were previously 
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found in trenches dug in front of the stage in 1903,' belong to two, 
or perhaps three, series representing the contests of the Greeks and 
Amazons, the labors of Herakles, and the battle of the gods and 
giants. 

Four large slabs of the Greek-Amazon contest are preserved in 
addition to many large and small fragments. The slabs are 0.83 m. 
high and 1.37 m. wide, in the single case illustrated in Figure 9 where 
the full width is preserved. They are not finished smoothly at the 
back but are left in the roughened state in which they were hewn 
by the chisel. The figures, which stand on a narrow shelf about 
0.08 m. wide, are in high relief and in some instances the parts of 


Ficure 10. A WarRIOR FROM THE GREEK-AMAZON FRIEZE 


the body, such as arms and legs, are sculptured in the round. In 
the scene reproduced in Figure 9 a Greek warrior has seized with 
his left hand the hand of an Amazon and has forced her to her knees 
while he plunges his spear into her side. The Greek is helmeted 
and wears a tight leather garment, through which the sculptor has 
modeled the upper part of the body as if it were uncovered. He 
has a skirt about the loins made, apparently, with leather strips, 
below which the undergarment extends. He wears sandals fas- 
tened by thongs elaborately laced. The Amazon is on her knees 
facing front in foreshortened pose. She is clad in a short chiton 
which has fallen from the right shoulder, leaving the right breast 
bare. The half-moon shield is on her left arm and she presumably 
held the battle-axe in her right hand. She is wearing boots of soft 
leather. These reliefs will be stylistically studied by Edward Capps, 
1A4.J.A., XIII, 1909, pp. 304 ff. 
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Jr., for publication in the book on the theatre which will be presently 
published by the American School at Athens in the projected series 
of works on Corinth. I shall merely state now my belief that these 
sculptures belong to the Pergamene period of art dating from about 
the beginning of the second century B.c.! 

One of the best pieces of this frieze is illustrated in Figure 10: 
This is a bearded and helmeted Greek who has been forced to the 
ground by an overwhelming attack. His nude body is represented 
in a beautifully graceful curve, and the shield is twisted on his left 
arm so that the arm is 
well portrayed against 
the interior of the shield, 
which was certainly 
painted. Near this 
warrior were some pieces 
of the marble back- 
ground that adjoin it on 
the left, and when taken 
to the Museum these 
proved to join to a slab 
with a mounted Amazon 
that had been dug up in 
front of the stage in 1903. 
Thus we have a scene 
that is practically com- 
plete in which a mounted 
Amazon rides down a 
wounded Greek. 

On another slab of this 
series a Greek warrior on 
foot is pursuing an Ama- 
zon who is fleeing on 
horseback with her head 


Figure 11. rrom A ComBat Group 


turned back so as to keep her eyes on her enemy. In the scene on a 
fourth slab a Greek with his sword raised in the right hand is about to 
strike down an Amazon who is kneeling on a rock with her shield ex- 
tended on the left arm and with the battle-axe held in her right hand. 
Another large fragment has an altar upon it, and there is also a head 
of an Amazon who is being dragged by an enemy who has seized 
her by the long hair. Further study will undoubtedly succeed in 
joining some of the many other pieces of this frieze that were found 
in the same vicinity. 

‘ The costume of the warrior should be compared with similar costumes on the 
Alexander sarcophagus, Winter, Der Alexandersarkophag, pl. 2, 5, ete.; on the 


frieze of the Pergamene altar, Altertiimer von Pergamon, I11 2, pl. XVII; and on a 
so-called Homeric bowl, Robert, 50tes Programm zum W inckelmannsfeste, 1890, p.30. 
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Several fragmentary relief representations of Herakles were dis- 
covered of which the best preserved specimen is shown in Figure 11. 
The bearded hero is striding to the right with the club over his left 
shoulder and the lion’s skin hanging from his left arm. He is look- 
ing to the left and his right arm is extended in this direction. The 
size and appearance of the slab associate it with the Greek-Amazon 
reliefs and one would be inclined to connect it with the Amazon 


Ficure 12. GIaNntT FROM THE FRIEZE OF THE GIGANTOMACHY 


whose long hair is in the grip of a hostile right hand were it not that 
fragments were found of other similar reliefs of Herakles. Perhaps 
the hero is represented as playing more than one role in this frieze. 
The reliefs of the contests of the gods and giants are executed by 
a better sculptor and are more carefully finished. The slabs are 
smoothly cut and polished on the back but none is preserved to its 
full height. The remains of the figures, however, indicate that the 
sculptures were about 1 m. high and thus the slabs would be con- 
siderably higher than those of the other reliefs. One of the giants 
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is shown in Figure 12. His head, which is perfectly preserved, is 
seen in profile. The curly hair and bushy beard are skillfully 
His left arm is raised above the head to grasp the wrist 
The right arm hangs down by 


carved. 
of a foeman who has seized his hair. 
his side. On two other giants’ heads that were found there is a 
similar arrangement of hands, showing a repetition of this theme 
of a god and giant duel. The features of the giants reveal stress and 
suffering but the representation of passion is muck more restrained 


Figure 13. APOLLO FROM THE GIGANTOMACHY 


than in the ease of the giants on the reliefs of the Pergamene altar. 
On the lower parts of the giants’ bodies the legs terminate in ser- 
pents. Of the gods, too, many pieces of the bodies were found, 
but the most beautiful discoveries are four divine heads, Apollo, 
Aphrodite, Hera and Hermes, three of which are in a state of perfect 
preservation, and the fourth, Hermes, has suffered from some 
chipping and the loss of the tip of his nose. Hermes is identified 
by his flat cap below the brim of which a row of curls protrudes. 
He is a clean-shaven youth who is looking to the right with a slight 
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smile about the mouth. All the heads are of approximately the 
same size, measuring about 0.095 m. from the chin to the roots of 
the hair on the brow. Apollo, illustrated in Figure 13, is also a 
youthful god, whose long curly hair is brushed up from the fore- 
head, with a curl hanging down in front of the right ear. There is 
the suggestion of a sneer about the corners of his lips as if he 
scorned the efforts of his enemy. Hera, like the other deities, is 
represented in profile to the right. She is characterized by fullness 


Ficgure 14. APHRODITE FROM THE GIGANTOMACHY 


of features and by dignity and stateliness of carriage. She has a 
diadem on her hair and a small curl hangs down in front of the ear. 
But loveliest of the gods is Aphrodite, Figure 14. Fair and serene 
she appears, unruffled by combat, calm in the consciousness of the 
power of her beauty. As these gods face to the right and as three 
of the giants that have been found are held by hands reaching from 
the left it is possible that we are dealing here with metope-like 
compositions of single combats. The fine execution of the heads 
and their impressive beauty, which can be fully appreciated because 
of their perfect state of preservation, mark them as masterpieces 
of Hellenistic art. 
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In addition to the reliefs two beautiful sculptures of an earlier 
period were found near the floor of the orchestra. The head of the 
Doryphoros of Polykleitos, Figure 15, was lying on the east end of 
the stage building about 1 m. above the level of the orchestra. At 
its discovery the nose was struck off by the workman’s pick and the 
fine Parian marble of which the head is made crumbled considerably 
at the mutilated edges. The broken piece has since been attached, 
the crevices have been filled and the nostrils rounded out by the 
sculptor Demetriades of Athens. The hair on the left half of the 
head is covered with dark red paint, the iris of the eye is clearly 
outlined, with a little red 
color remaining in it, and 
there are traces of red in the 
nostrils and in the corners of 
the lips. The surface of the 
marble is skillfully worked 
and the modeling of the 
features is delicately handled. 
It is the living work of an 
artist rather than the dead 
copy of anartisan. I regard 
it as a Greek copy of the 
bronze original. Of the body 
of the statue the left foot was 
found, well preserved to a 
little above the ankle, and 
both legs from the knee 
down. The foot is a fine 
piece of work the beauty of 
Figure 15. DorypxHoros or Poty- which is enhanced by the 
KLEITOS FOUND ON THE STAGE slight translucency of the 
Parian marble. It is in- 
teresting to find such a beautiful replica of the Doryphoros at 
Corinth, a city not far from the place where the original statue was 
presumably made and exhibited. 

On the other side of the orchestra was lying a marble woman’s 
head of life size that is illustrated on Plate VI. Much red color is 
preserved on her hair and traces of red were still on her lips. The 
face has a noble and severe expression, with something a little sad, 
searching and romantic about the eyes. The hair is brushed back 
in waves from the brow and bound by a band on the top of the 
head but at the back is gathered ina sack. This unusual treatment 
of the hair behind is found on a head of Sappho that appears on a 
coin of Mytilene which was secured in that town by Dr. Mary 
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Mills Patrick.! Also the shape of the head on the coin, its profile, 
the lips, chin and neck closely resemble the Corinth work. As our 
head is clearly of the fourth century and as the sharply cut eyelids 
and the treatment of the hair indicate that it is a copy of a bronze 
statue I have suggested that this is a Greek copy of -the famous 
bronze statue of Sappho by Silanion. Silanion was a member of 
the school that numbered among its elder masters Euphranor of 
Corinth, a specialist on painting marble statuary, who was selected 
by Lucian to paint the hair of his ideal statue.2 Our head certainly 
satisfies Cicero’s description of Silanion’s Sappho as opus tam 
perfectum, tam elegans, tam elaboratum.* This attribution of mine 
has recently been accepted by Dr. D. M. Robinson in a note in 
Art and Archaeology, X XII, 1926, p. 147, on a marble bust in Rome, 
but the Roman marble is in no way comparable to the beautiful 
Greek head at Corinth. Further excavation in the theatre will 
be concentrated on the east parodos and on the north side of the 
stage building. 

THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 Shown by Dr. Patrick in her Sappho and the Island of Lesbos, p. 73, from which 
it is reproduced by D. M. Robinson, Sappho and her Influence, pl. 10. 


2 Tmagines, 7. 
3 In Verrem, LV, 126. 
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The American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


THE “LUDOVISI THRONE” AND BOSTON RELIEF 
ONCE MORE 

As long as the museum catalogues still hesitate between various 
interpretations of the subject matter of the three-sided relief known 
as the ‘‘ Ludovisi Throne” in the Museo delle Terme and the cor- 
responding marble in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,' speculation 
will doubtless busy itself with an attempt to find a more convincing 
solution of the problem they present than any that has hitherto been 
suggested. It was in the course of a rather prolonged speculation 
that I came to believe in the interpretation which I wish to present 
briefly in this paper. It seems to me to have in its favor at least 
two things: one that the interpretation of the Roman half can be 
based on a passage in an ancient Greek author which, were we to try 
to depict it graphically, we could hardly present in a scene differing 
greatly from the group of three figures in our relief; the other, that 
it gives a simple and I believe reasonable explanation of something 
that has always proved a difficulty. That is the position of what 
some describe as a cloth, but what I, with many others. consider the 
lower end of the garment in which the central figure is clothed. 

In Pausanias’ description of Arkadia we find the following state- 
ment: “A river called the Lymax flows just beside Phigalia and 
falls into the Neda. They say that the river got its name by reason 
of the purification of Rhea. Tor when she had brought forth Zeus, 
the nymphs purified her after her travail, and flung the filth into 
the river; now the ancients call such filth \éjuara.”’ 3 

Not a scene of childbirth, then, mortal or immortal—a theory 
against which even one of its adherents could bring the damning 
evidence that: “It must be acknowledged that nothing whatever in 
the scene suggests childbirth to an uninitiated spectator’ ‘—but 
the purification of the goddess, after she has given birth to Zeus, by 
the nymphs standing on the pebbly shore of the stream. The lower 
part of the garment has been raised because it is above all the organs 
of birth that must be brought into contact with the purifying waters 
of the river. The moment chosen by the artist is the one when, 
the purification over, they are lifting the goddess out of the stream 
and are soon to let the hem of the garment fall. True to the finest 
tradition of Greek art, the relief while giving one moment in the 
episode, nevertheless succeeds in suggesting the various stages of the 

'T have intentionally limited this article to a discussion of the subject matter 
of the two main reliefs. It is, however, perhaps necessary to say that in spite of 
differences of style I believe them to have formed part of a single monument 

2Studniczka, Jb. Arch. I., XXVI, 1911, p. 115. 


3 Frazer, Pausanias, Book VIII, 41, 2. 
* Marshall, Burl. Mag., XVI, July, 1910, p. 249. 
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action. I can do no better than to quote excerpts from Studniczka’s 
penetrating analysis of the relief to prove my point. 

“With knees sharply bent they (the figures to either side) lean 
over the young woman. Grasped thus unevenly by the two, the 
half-figure is not absolutely perpendicular, but inclines somewhat 
tothe right.... Thisslight slant of the stiffly upright body, even if 
partially determined by the lifting of the head, nevertheless reminds 
one of a pendulum and so strengthens the impression that it is 
hanging between the maidens, hanging down into the depth. 

But the movement does not tend down into the depth, but up 
out of it. This is shown in no equivocal fashion by the head 
turned upward to the light and the radiant expression (of the face).! 

If we apply this description, now, to the purification of Rhea, 
we see that the contradictory elements of the downward and 
upward movement, unsuited to the rising of the foam-born 
Aphrodite which ought to be represented by a consistent upward 
movement, are profoundly appropriate if intended to convey a 
subtle suggestion of the purification scene as a whole. In the first 
part Rhea, passive, not an actor but the centre of an action, relying 
utterly upon the support of her attendants, is plunged into the depth 
of the stream. Then she is lifted out of the water, and the uplifted 
head, the radiant countenance, express her gratitude to the nymphs 
for the action completed, her sense of renewal and joy after purifica- 
tion. 

Now if we connect the monument with “ Mysteries and Orphism’’? 
as almost all do, who do not place it in the cycle of the Aphrodite 
legends, what more appropriate for an initiation in which purifica- 
tion was an essential preliminary ceremony, than a scene depicting 
the first great purification, that of Rhea after the birth of Zeus? 

I cannot offer an interpretation of the main scene of the Boston 
relief as definitely based on ancient text and usage as the one I have 
suggested for the Roman, but herein I only share the difficulties of 
other interpreters. It can, however, I believe, be brought into 
logical relation with the purification scene, and what is perhaps of 
even more importance, into harmony with Greek conceptions of the 
fifth century B.c. If on one side of the monument in the purifica- 
tion of Rhea we see symbolized, by the divine prototype, the pre- 
liminary ceremony of all initiation, we may well see on the other the 
final achievement of initiation, the attainment of eternal bliss, 
depicted in the triumph of the initiated soul weighed in the balance 
against the uninitiated. Homer has accustomed us to the weighing 
of the fates of men and this is only a development of the ideas along 
the lines characteristic of Mysticism. Here too fate is weighed. 


Studniezka, l.c., pp. 100 ff. 
* Hawes, A.J.A., XXVI, 1922, p. 306. 
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Not indeed, the fate which ends or prolongs mortal life, but that 
which determines the nature of the life of the spirit after death. 
The joy of the initiated who has attained bliss in the hereafter, the 
grief of the uninitiated who has cycles of suffering ahead of him are 
symbolized by the female figures on either side. Grief, as ex- 
pressed, for example by the mourners at funerals, was the special 
function of women, as we know from ancient writers and countless 
vase pictures, and with characteristic feeling for symmetry, just as 
the figures on the scale are balanced against each other, so grief is 
balanced against joy in the figures of the two women.' 


Figure 1. TrrRRAcoTTA FROM MEDMA 


Sir Arthur Evans in a recent article’, elaborating in connection 
with his study of the “Ring of Nestor” a suggestion originally 
made by Schliemann, points out that the idea of the weighing of the 
fate of men may have developed from the Egyptian conception of 
the scales “in which are weighed the good and bad deeds of the 
deceased.”’ This conception, transmitted through Crete, appears 
on the mainland in the third shaft grave of Mycenae, in the shape 
of a diminutive pair of scales of thin gold on the disks of which are 
embossed butterflies, plausibly interpreted by Sir Arthur as repre- 
sentations of the human soul. 


‘ [t was just at this period that artists were beginning to interest themselves in 
the problem of a more realistic representation of emotion, as shown for instance 
the pediment figures from Olympia, and even later sculptors liked to 
So for instance Praxiteles in 


Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXXIV 70. 


in some of 
show their skill in depicting contrasted emotion. 
his mourning matron and rejoicing courtesan. 


2 J.HS., XLV, 1925, p. 1 ff. 
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Our reliefs, then, both point back to some of the oldest elements 
in Greek religion. Rhea, the goddess celebrated in Orphic literature, 
doubtless came to the Greek mainland from Crete which indeed 
claimed to be the original home of Mysteries,' a claim that appears 
to be strengthened by the remarkable discoveries of the French at 
Mallia.2 There a sanctuary with two separate chambers was 
found. “The first, arranged as if for a bath, was probably reserved 
for purifications.” One had to pass through it to penetrate into 
the sanctuary where the worship took place. ‘If, on the other hand, 
the weighing of the soul or fate of man in the balance can really be 
traced back to Egypt by way of Crete, our relief,in that it represents 


Ficure 2. TERRACOTTA FROM MEDMA 


the fate of man in the hereafter and not in this world, would actually 
belong to an older stratum of religious thought than the one repre- 
sented in the Homeric poems. 

We know that Egyptian conceptions play a large réle in Orphism.’ 

If now we take into consideration the very cogent stylistic argu- 
ments which connect our monument with southern Italy and which 
have been too well stated elsewhere to need repetition here,‘ we, 
are able to set it up in one of the strongholds of Orphic-Pythagorean 
beliefs and practices. 


' Diodoros, 5, 77, 3. 
? B.C.H., XLVII, 1923, p. 534. 
‘It is in the Orphic mysteries, for instance, rather than in the Eleusinian, that 
the attainment of bliss is dependent, not merely on the due performance of all 
the rites of initiation but also in part on the moral character of the applicant; an 
idea certainly inherent in the Egyptian weighing in the balance of the heart of the 
dead against the feather of truth. It is quite possible that an idea surviving from 
very ancient times may have been renewed and strengthened perhaps with little 
consciousness of its ancient origin, by later contacts with Egypt. 
* Ashmole, J.H.S., XLII, p. 248 ff. 
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If the winged youth holding the balance is indeed Eros, “ Eros 
the cosmic spirit,” ! Eros who represents the force that brings man 
into the world and now presides over his fate in the next, it is in- 
teresting to note that it is in southern Italy, too that the figure of 
ros is most frequently found on votive reliefs dedicated in temples 
of chthonic deities such as Demeter and Persephone. Aside from 
the votive tablets of Epizephyrian Lokroi? which have frequently 
been brought into relation with the marble reliefs there are some very 
interesting terracottas from Medma, a colony of Epizephyrian 
Lokroi 12,° two of which are reproduced in the text. Here (Fig. 1) 
Eros stands in the lap of a seated goddess, whom, in spite of the frag- 
mentary condition of the figurine, one would certainly incline to 
identify as Demeter rather than Aphrodite. Orsi writes, “I do 
not discuss it here, but I merely state the problem, whether in this 
and similar images one must recognize Aphrodite or Demeter, who 
just as she receives the products and symbols of vegetable and animal 
fertility welcomes and carries also the highest symbol of human 
fertility, that is Eros.”’ It isimportant to note that the winged figure * 
of the second terracotta figured in the text (Fig. 2) stands on one of 
those chests that certainly have a mystic significance in the Deme- 
ter-Persephone cult of Epizephyrian Lokroi, where they appear so 
often and in so many connections on the votive reliefs already 
referred to. 

Hetry GoLpMAN 
\THENS, GREECE 

! Hawes, l. c., p. 284. 

? Quagliati, Ausonia, III, 1908, p. 136 ff. 

3 Orsi, Not. Scav., 1913 Suppl., figs. 108 and 109. 

‘In view of the frequent representation of Eros on the votive offerings from this 
locality, I interpret the figure as Eros rather than Nike for whom the type is 
equally appropriate 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
PRIMITIVE NEGRO ScuLpTurE, by Paul Guillaume and Thomas Munro, pp. 134, 
pls. 41. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1926. $6.00. 


The reader who has been obliged to wade through the slush and flounder in the 
foggy vaporizings of the usual sort of writing about the most recent movements 
in art or about subjects related to them would not be prepared for so really good 
a work as this upon a school of sculpture which, although its production dates 
far back into an irrecoverable past, vet has had a potent influence in the develop- 
ment of modern Expressionism. The book is unexpectedly sane and even 
scholarly, and betrays only one outstanding fallacy. Realizing the dithyrambic 
character of the criticism that has been devoted to negro sculpture since the 
discovery some twenty years ago of its aesthetic importance, the authors have 
purposely and successfully cultivated a judicious restraint in stating their opinions 
upon the artistic significance and value of the material that they for the first 
time present to the public in systematic form. They seek, for instance, to steer 
a middle course between the customary Schwdrmerei about negro art and unthink- 
ing conservative denunciations of it. They distinguish carefully between pieces 
of mere commercial manufacture and what they deem to be objects of true 
aesthetic merit. They are cautious about making categorical assertions in regard 
to direct relationships between the sculpture of the negroes and Chinese, Hindu, 
Mohammedan, or ancient Egyptian art. They are, indeed, so thoroughly con- 
versant with their theme that they know enough to avoid generalizations, except 
when they are amply supported by the evidence. The subject-matter is logically 
disposed, and, despite a slight tendency to an adjectival style, the exposition is 
both clear and temperate. Some of the sentences and paragraphs are admirable 
in their simple lucidity, such as the description of the scope of the book at the 
top of page 7, the summary of the qualities of negro sculpture on page 126, or 
the definition of Expressionism at the bottom of page 130 in connection with 
the discussion of the relation of this sculpture to contemporary art. Praiseworthy 
also is the effort to bring order into the mass of material by tentative geographical 
and stylistic classifications. There is even a bibliography, which takes the form, 
not of a dry list, but of a discriminating essay, in section 3 of the Introduction, 
in regard to the nature of the works hitherto published on the subject. 

For all their desire to be circumspect, however, one does not have to read 
between the lines to see the enthusiasm of the authors for negro sculpture. It 
is not for the reviewer to say, in this brief notice, how far he considers the enthu- 
siasm justified. In any case the reasons that they give for their belief are based 
upon a fundamental fallacy that tends to vitiate much criticism of the present 
day, the theory that art is greater when the design is rendered more easily per- 
ceptible by the sacrifice of representation. But design is quite as vital an element 
in the production of many masters, such as Phidias or Titian, who have carried 
representation to a high degree of faithfulness to actuality. The difference is 
that the design is less obvious because hidden in the representation and harmo- 
niously fused with it; but the necessity of longer contemplation of their works 
in order to become conscious of the design does not, to say the least, diminish 
their merit. On the contrary, it can be intelligently contended that the art of 
Phidias and Titian is nobler as combining, in fullest expression, both of the great 
purposes of design and representation. 

C. R. Post 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 
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Tne Menpe (KALIANDRA) Hoarp (Numismatic NoTes AND MoNoGRAPHS 
7), by Sidney P. Noe, pp. 73, pls. 10. The American Numismatic Society’ 


27 
New York, 1926 

This hoard which was found in 1913 (?) on the site of the ancient Mende in 
Macedon was reported as numbering about 320 silver coins, but 170 more subse- 
quently appeared in Athens. They are a welcome addition to the hitherto scanty 
coinage of Mende and show the city to have had greater commercial prominence 
Mr. Noe subjects the hoard to careful study establishing 
The hoard was buried in 423 
The dates of the coins 


than formerly surmised 
sequences of types by noting die-combinations. 
B.c., previous to the plundering of the city by Athens. 
fall between that year and 450 B.c. 

The hoard is divided into three groups. A catalogue of the coins is followed 
»y a discussion of these groups. The first group has upon the obverse an ithy- 
phallic ass upon which is perched a crow. The condition of the ass prepares one 
to expect the figure of Dionysos in the second group where the god reclines upon 
the back of the animal. One might note in this connection the ass which 
Dionysos leads in the painting on the Francois vase. The 
the crow on the back of the ass is a picturesque motif which with variations 
is very old. A bird identified by Furtwiingler as a raven (?) is represented 
on the back of a cow on an Ionic vase of the sixth century which was found 
it Vulei (Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenm., pl. 21), while a far earlier 
prototype in a relief of the fourth millennium has come to light recently in the 
The position of the naive 


appearance ol 


excavations of the Sumerian temple at Tell el Obeid. 
bird in this relief and the genre character of the other decoration of this temple 
incline me to believe that the motif is the same as in the coins of Mende. The 
crow appears in the second group of the coins, but displaced by Dionysos, who 


reclines upon the back of the ass. The crow is now perched upon a shrub. The 


association of the crow with Dionysos justly puzzles Mr. Noe (p. 64 It may 
be that the crow in these types has risen to the dignity of guide as in the 


Kallimachean hymn to Apollo (v. 66): 

Kai AcBinv xépat yy 
It is suggested by Head that the type illustrates some forgotten myth of 
Dionysos. Possibly a crow accompanied Dionysos to Mende as one attended 
\pollo to Metapontum. The latter crow according to Herodotos was Aristeas 
IV, 15). The coin-type of Mende would then commemorate the triumphal 
entry of the god into the city, which was famous for its wine. Such interpretation 
would explain the wreath which appears upon the ass in 
lhe vine upon the reverse of the coin may have been the first which Dionysos 
brought to Mende like that which his Christian successor, St. Dionvsios, carried 
the theory of Dr 


some of the coins 


to Naxos where, too, Dionysiac types had a great vogue. It 
Oikonomos (Arch. Eph. 1924, pp. 27-32) that the early type with the crow 
picking at the tail of the animal offers an instance in coins of an Aristophanic 


pun. He connects the name of Mende with pisos. 
GEORGE W. ELDERKIN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ISRAEL AND BaByton, by W. Lansdell Wardle, M.A., B.D., pp. xvi, 345. Fleming 
H. Revell, London and New York, 1925. $2.50. 

This book, the twenty-fifth Hartley Lecture, is designed to give to students of 
the Old Testament who are not specialists in the cuneiform inscriptions, and who 
have not access to large libraries, a comprehensive view of the problem of the 
relation of the Israelites, especially of their ideas, to Babylonian and Assyrian 
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civilization and literature. The author is interested not so much in facts, as in 
the origin of ideas, and especially in the question as to the source of the legends 
and the religious conceptions of the Old Testament. He concludes that while 
the writers of the books of the Old Testament may have been familiar with the 
traditions and the literature of Babylonia (as well as of Egypt), vet there is no 
literary dependence upon Babylonian documents, unless perhaps on the Code of 
Hammurabi, but rather a using of the stories handed down in all parts of the Near 
East, and suggests that there may be a great debt to the Canaanite ancestors of 
the Hebrews. His rejection of Pan-Babylonianism gives a welcome opportunity 
for a smile at the extremes to which Pan-Babylonists have carried their theorizing. 

While Mr. Wardle seems not to accept the Arabian origin of Semitic culture 

see especially p. 273), and rejects the extreme form of Pan-Babylonianism, he is 

not quite ready to accept Professor Clay’s Amurru-theory, though he describes 
it (p. 329) as “the most persuasive theory yet advanced.’’ Mr. Wardle’s state- 
ment (p. 330) that “the very existence of the Amorite Empire is inferred rather 
than proved”’ needs to be corrected, since the fragment of a list of “cities of 
royalty” which ruled Babylonia, published by M. Leon Legrain, Museum Journal 
11 (1920), 175 ff. (ef. Clay, J.A.O.S. 41 [1921], 243), names Mari in Amurru on 
the upper Euphrates as one of the ruling cities. 

The author discusses a great many controversial works, including some of very 
recent date, quoting names as they happen to be read by the scholar whose work 
is being discussed, with the result that occasionally a reader not familiar with 
the original sources might be confused. For instance, page 3, he refers to Amen- 
hotep IV, 1375-1360, page 15, to Akhenaten, 1375-1357, while not stating until 
page 26 that these are one and the same ruler. The same god is called Ninib or 
En-Mashtu (p. 57), and Ninurta (p. 61), without a word of identification; note 
also Ziusuddu (pp. 199, 208), and Ziugiddu (pp. 207, 208), with the identification 
stated on the last of the three pages; less confusing are Ubshukkinaku (p. 142), 
and Ubskukkinna (p. 155), which are brought together in the Index, page 343. 
It is difficult to understand the repeated use of Apshu instead of Apsu. How 
should we know that the preservation of the Old Babylonian Version of the 
Atrahasis Epic, dated in the 11th year of Ammizaduga, is due ‘to the industry 
with which Ashurbanipal collected Babylonian literature” (p. 203 f.)? Both 
Scheil and Clay refer to it as different from the version copied by the scribes of 
Ashurbanipal. 

The book contains a full and satisfactory index. It is a pity that dates of 
publication are not given in the extensive Bibliography, pp. xiii—xvi. 

The comparatively slight blemishes do not prevent the book from being very 
valuable to a student who wishes to be familiar with the varying views of scholars 
concerning the relation of Israel to its neighbors. 

ETTALENE M. Grice 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


GREEK FictTiLeE REVETMENTS IN THE ARCHAIC PERIOD, by E. Douglas Van Buren, 
xx, pp. 208, pls. 29. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W., 1926. 


24 shillings. 


This is a companion volume to Mrs. Van Buren’s previous works on architectural 
terracottas in Etruria and Latium, and in Magna Graecia and Sicily. It is bound 
uniformly with them, is of the same format, and is distinguished by the same 
careful typography and attractive pagination. The house of Murray can be 
congratulated on maintaining the fine standards which the public has learned to 
expect of them. 

The same remarks can be said of Mrs. Van Buren. In this, her third volume, 
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she displays the thoroughness and sound scholarship to which those who have 
kept in touch with her work have become accustomed. It may, indeed, be truly 
said of her that her work improves with each succeeding publication 

The book falls into two divisions, preceded by a short but excellent Introduction, 
and followed by a useful Comparative Table and an Index. The first part is 
devoted to Sites. Every locality that has yielded archaic architectural terracottas 
is listed in alphabetical order, with a brief description of the site and the character 
of the material found there. This is surely the only proper method to employ 
in a book of this kind In all forty-seven sites are included. A map is placed 
at the beginning of this part, on which most of the sites described are shown, 
although for some reason Epidauros, Limera and Pherai are omitted. The second 
part is a catalogue and gives the book its importance. The terracottas are 
classified as follows: Raking Cornices, Simas, Water-Spouts (three groups), Ante- 
fixes (six groups), Ridge-Pole Palmettes, Acroteria (three groups), Pediments and 
Frieze. In this connection, it seems to this reviewer that the English plural 
form ‘‘Simas”’ is infinitely preferable to the rather exotic and clumsy form “ Simai,”’ 
just as “Antefixes’’ (which Mrs. Van Buren uses throughout) is much to be 
preferred to “antefixa’’ or the impossible “antefixae.’”’ For convenience, in 
discussing gorgons’ heads as well as human and lions’ heads, Mrs. Van Buren has 
listed antefixes and acroteria together in the same group. This tends to some 
confusion, and it is an open question in the mind of this reviewer if it would not 
have perhaps been better to list them separately. Each object is carefully 
described, measurements are given, and the more important examples are illus- 
trated in the plates at the back. Furthermore, each object is listed in the Com- 
parative Table at the end, and cross references to this table are given in every 
case in the text. 

In the Introduction a working chronology, based on the data available for 
giving dates to these terracottas, is provided. This is a great improvement over 
Mrs. Van Buren’s book on Etruria and Latium, where the reader was left in the 
dark as to the reasons for assigning dates to the objects listed. In justice to the 
author, however, it should be added that the Etruscan situation is more difficult 
as the criteria for dating their revetments are almost non-existent 

The great contribution of Mrs. Van Buren in this field, for which she has laid 
scholarship under an incalculable debt, is the manner in which she has aroused 
interest in the study of architectural terracottas. Before her books appeared, 
only a few students had worked with them in anything like a scientific manner. 
Her books have pointed out the way in which those who study this subject must 
go; but better yet they have awakened many to the importance of these revet- 
ments in the study of archaeology and their real beauty of design, who might 
otherwise have passed them by without noticing them. In this book, for example, 
the frontispiece is the contribution of Mrs. T. Leslie Shear, whose excellence as 
an archaeological draughtsman is known to all professional archaeologists, and 
there are drawings by Mr. Gorham Phillips Stevens, Director of the American 
Academy in Rome, and by others. Is it not possible that they owe their sense 
of the beauty of these things to Mrs. Van Buren’s inspiration? 

What of the material which has been brought together in this volume? How 
does it compare in beauty with the architectural terracottas of Etruria, Magna 
Graecia and Sicily? In the opinion of the writer of this review, no categorical 
answer can be given. To him, nothing in Italy can compare with the cornices 
and simas which these Greek sites yield. There is a sureness, an exquisiteness 
of touch in the palmette-lotus designs which Etruria has never equalled. But 
in the case of the antefixes, it seems to him that, barring those from Thermon, 
the finds from Etruria and Sicily are infinitely superior to anything found on 


Greek soil, in originality of conception, and in the manner of execution. Many 
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may not agree with this, thinking that the restraint shown by the Greeks in con- 
fining the antefixes to palmettes for the most part is to be commended; but with 
them this reviewer must beg to differ, believing as he does that the human heads 


and gorgoneia adapted themselves splendidly for this purpose in the skilful hands 


of the Etruscans. 

No material is included from Ionia or the Greek parts of Asia Minor, Crete, or 
the Cyclades. This may be held in reserve for another volume, or, in the case of 
Crete and the Islands, there may be nothing of sufficient importance to mention. 

The book is dedicated to Ida Thallon Hill, the wife of Dr. Bert Hodge Hill, 
whose name is so permanently associated with the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. To Mrs. Hill has been entrusted the task of publishing in 
the definitive publication of the American excavations at Corinth, the architectural 
terracottas found in the course of the work. With that true desire to serve and 
help which should be the distinguishing mark of all disinterested scholarship, 
Mrs. Hill turned over to Mrs. Van Buren her material of the archaic period, 
thereby waiving her right of first publication, that it might find a place in Mrs 
Van Buren’s book, and make it a complete catalogue of archaic Greek revetments. 
In the manner of offering the material, and in that of receiving it, Mrs. Hill and 
Mrs. Van Buren display a standard of professional ethics of the highest quality, 
which should serve as an example to all. 

In conclusion it can be said that Mrs. Van Buren has in this book more than 
upheld the standards of scholarship expected of her, and that the reader and the 
student is encouraged to hope that other work from her pen may shortly be 
forthcoming 

STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE 
Boston, Mass 


BABYLONIAN Lire AND History, by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, pp. 296, 11 pls., 
22 illustrations. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1926. $3.75 


Nearly half a century ago, Budge’s Babylonian Life and History appeared in 
the series entitled By Paths of Biblical Knowledge. Like the other works in that 
series, it played an honorable part in introducing Biblical students to the newly 
discovered Orient. Although issued under the old title, what we have is really 
a new book, rewritten and brought up to date. 

Up to date as the book is, it is somewhat disappointing. The last half century 
has not only given us new facts, it has given us new methods of approach and new 
interpretations. Budge’s book is still largely under the influence of the By Paths 
point of view. 

For example, the first chapter deals with the country of Babylonia. Facts 
there are here in fair abundance, but no student of anthropo-geography will learn 
of new instances of the relation between country and people. The next chapter 
is on Chronology and History. It is indeed more a chronology than a history, 
and the reader will never suspect the fascination of certain periods from this list 
which gives the impression that Babylonian history is just one king after another. 
To make matters worse, one’s attention is distracted by frequent names of kings 
in black-faced type and in cuneiform. One wonders why at least the conventional 
Babylonian type was not used, though even this is far from representing the early 
Babylonian, as a glance at the plates will show. 

Following chapters deal with manners and customs. The material is well worth 
presenting, but it is somewhat commonplace to the intelligent student of Biblical 
Helps, and it has already been presented, better arranged and in more attractive 
fashion, in standard works. The discussion of the relation between the Baby- 
lonian literature and the Bible will attract attention. In reaction against the 
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older theory that found the origin of everything Hebrew in Babylon, Budge is 
inclined to deny any influence at all, even in so obvious a case as the flood story 

Future opinion will probably take the middle way. New material is presented 
in the last two chapters, which deal with post-war excavations. Even the pro- 
fessional Assyriologist will be glad to have a summary of the scattered preliminary 
publications, while the use of unpublished reports will whet his appetite for more. 
From the chapter title, “ British Museum Excavations in Babylonia,” one would 
hardly gather that the University of Pennsylvania had financed the work in part, 
though this is made clear within the chapter itself. 

A few American works of detailed scholarship appear in the bibliography, but 
the more general works written by Americans are conspicuous by their absence 
Such convenient collections of the material as Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature, Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible, Rogers’ Cuneiform Parallels to the 
Old Testament, to name no more, should certainly have been included. But the 
most amazing absence is that of Rogers’ History of Babylonia and Assyria, with 
its unsurpassed story of the discovery and decipherment of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. And yet the book is the best history of Babylonia in any language! 

\. T. OLMSTEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Union AcapDeMIQUE INTERNATIONALE. Corpus VaAsorUuM ANTIQUORUM 
BELGIQUE. BRUXELLES: Mustes Royaux pu CINQUANTENAIRE. Fas- 
cIcULE I, par Fernand Mayence. Paris: Librairie Ancienne Edouard Cham- 
pion, 5 Quai Malaquais. Text and 48 plates, one in color. 


This is the first contribution of Belgium to the Corpus Vasorum, and includes 
a large number of the important vases of the Musée du Cinquantenaire. A 
comparison of the vases here published with notes taken by the reviewer in this 
museum in 1923 and 1926 reveals, however, that, praiseworthy as is this beginning, 
there is still a great deal to be done. 

Of the early wares, the Cypriote (II, C) are the first to be considered, in two 
plates, showing a total of forty-two specimens, of most of the Bronze and Iron 
Age styles, with explanatory text, in which the examples are catalogued. On 
page 1 of the text the apparent misprint “3” for 13” under IV, ¢ is noted. This 
collection is not particularly significant or important. 

Second comes the so-called ‘‘Mycenaean”’ ware (III, A). It is a pity that this 
antiquated name is used, and almost culpably negligent that no reference is made 
to the epoch-making researches of Wace and Blegen in this field. Instead thereaderis 
directed to Forsdyke’s Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, 
Vol. 1, Part 1, for the pottery of this period, which was already obsolete when it 
appeared, as it was written by a man who, although of unquestioned ability, had 
never had field experience. It is likewise a pity that this section of the Corpus 
was published now, and not postponed until the appearance of Wace’s discoveries 
at Mycenae with the British School at Athens, which will shortly be published 
in final form in Archaeologia, and of the excavations of the American School at 
the Argive Heraeum, conducted by Blegen. Had M. Mayence done this, the 
writer of this review believes that he would not have fallen into this error, but 
would have given this pottery its correct name of Late Helladic. The examples 
published would appear to belong to the Third Late Helladic period, but it is 
possible that plate II, 16, may be earlier. 

Then follows the Corinthian style (III, C). (The Geometric and Ionian wares 
are left for a future part.) In this section the writer has availed himself of the 
researches of Johansen in the Proto-Corinthian or Sicyonian ware. The vases 
published include the little lekythoi, aryballoi, alabastra, and amphoriskoi, 
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skyphoi, pyxides, oinochoai, kraters, ete. There is an Italo-Corinthian group of 
vases at Brussels, if the notes mentioned above are accurate, still to be published 

But of the true Corinthian, the bulk of the important specimens would appear 

to be included. 

Of the Boeotian ware (IIT, G), which follows, one example is published, a very 
interesting situla of the Geometric period, of especially fine workmanship, almost 
capable of being confused with the Attic Dipylon ware, judging from the excellent 
photographs. 

Next comes III, H, d, the Attico-Corinthian ware, represented by a small group 
of specimens, including a fine Deinos on a stand, and a good “Tyrrhenian” 
amphora, with Baechic scenes on the obverse, and a procession of warriors on the 
reverse. 

Of the Attic black-figured ware (III, H, e), the greater part of the collection 
seems to be included. Especial emphasis is laid on amphorae and oinochoai, but 
kvlikes, kyathoi, and scattering other shapes are also published. Of the B. F. 
style, the two amphorae of the so-called “‘ Nikosthenes”’ shape should be noted, 
one of which is signed by the artist, and also a kylix signed by Tleson is reproduced 
in an excellent photograph. Apart from the signatures, the student should note 
the splendid series of red-bodied amphorae. A noteworthy group of Panathenaie 
amphorae concludes the B. F. division. 

This part of the work is excellent. The photographs are as a rule well taken, 
each amphora being given in three aspects, obverse, reverse, and side view. The 
accompanying text is competent and scholarly, with a brief and yet thorough 
description of each vase. But it is obvious that a good deal remains uncatalogued 
of the black-figured technique, and that a future volume will contain many more 
examples. 

Two groups of red-figured vases follow, III, I, ¢ and d, representing the ‘‘severe”’ 
and “free” styles. Here, more than anywhere else, is one conscious that only a 
slight beginning has been made, and many well-known vases leap to one’s mind, 
that remain for a future volume. Foremost among those published here is the 
famous kantharos signed by Douris. This vase is given a colored plate, and also 
a plate of details of the various figures. Next in importance is a stamnos with 
the story of Kaineus and the Centaurs, signed by Polygnotos. Of the unsigned 
vases the attributions of Beazley are usually given, or a reference to his work. 
To this no comment is attached, and the writer in this respect follows the example 
of Hoppin in his Handbooks. The shapes included are the kylix, the kantharos, 
the amphora, the stamnos, and a few others. We look in vain for the skyphoi 
signed by Smikros and Pistoxenos, and even among the kylikes, many are left for 
a future volume: for the kylix signed by Hieron as potter in their collection is not 
included. These are merely a few familiar examples that are not published here; 
what is given does no more than whet the student’s appetite for what he knows 
is left to come. 

The white-ground vases (III, J, b) follow, and here it appears that the writer 
has catalogued the bulk, if not all of this part of the collection. Most interesting 
are the cup signed by Hegesiboulos (pl. I, 2), and a beautiful lekythos with the 
love-name Diphilos (pl. IV, 3) which is surely by the same hand as the similar 
ones in Athens and, in America, the one in Philadelphia (A.J.A., XXIII, 1919, 
p. 20, fig. 1). 

Of the South Italian styles, the Apulian (IV, D, b) is here represented by a 
handsome volute krater of the early period, to which an entire plate is devoted. 
One side shows the Apotheosis of Herakles, the other, the battle of the Greeks 
and Amazons. A full bibliography is given in the text, showing that this is a vase 
the existence of which has been known for a long time. Three amphorae of the 
tall, slender type common to Apulia, complete this section; but it by no means 
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completes the actual number of Apulian vases in Brussels; so that here, again, 


only the surface has been scratched. 


Gnathia ware (IV, D, ce) which covers the bulk of the museum’s collection. 


The fascicle concludes with two plates of 


The text is admirably and clearly printed on good paper, with excellent margins. 


The photographs, while too small, as a rule, for purposes of study of technique, are 
well taken, and give an adequate idea of the vases and the subjects they portray. 
As so much of this volume is devoted to amphorae, it is interesting to see how 
well the photographers have done away, for the most part, with the inevitable 


high lights on the shoulders of vases of this shape. 
After looking carefully through this volume one reaches the conclusion that an 


excellent beginning has been made in publishing the Brussels vases; but that it is 


only a beginning, and that an enormous amount remains to be done. 
to the Cinquantenaire will look in vain here for the small but interesting collection 
of buechero ware; for the Ionian and Rhodian vases; and for the bulk of the red- 


figured shapes other than the kylix. 
mens that are not included. 


The visitor 


We have already seen certain definite speci- 
One is obliged to wonder whether it would not have 


been better to have devoted this volume either entirely to the early wares, thereby 


getting them out of the way, or, 
black-figured and red-figured vases, 


better vet, to have concentrated on the 


Attic 


thus having them all in one portfolio, and 


leaving for a second section the discussion of the Helladic pots, after comparing 


them with the finds of Wace at Mycenae, and those of Blegen 
Heraeum. This would have saved the author from the blunder into which he has 


fallen through a premature publication of his “‘ Mycenaean”’ specimens. 


at 


the Argive 


As it is, 


let us hope that the publication of the second fascicle will not long be delayed, 
and that in it M. Mayence will adhere to the same standard of excellence that 


he has shown, on the whole, in this first one. 


This will then bring the Cinquan- 


tenaire into the ranks of those museums completely available to scholars. 
STEPHEN BLEECKER 


Boston, Mass. 


pp 


by Robert 


MYSTERIEN-GEDANKEN IN 
$24 and 24 plates. 


DER CHRISTLICHEN 
Teubner, Berlin, 1925. 


ANTIKE, 
25 M. 


This scholarly and richly annotated book is the outgrowth of a lecture upon the 


influence in certain particulars of Orphism upon early Christianity. 


The subject 


has often been discussed on the basis of literature but monumental sources have 


been neglected 


Dr 


Eisler uses both the monuments and literature, and reaches 


many fascinating conclusions in a discussion of a wide variety of topies of which a 


few 


are here noted 


The ancient theory that the soul of an animal or of several animals can exist in 


man has survived to modern times 
been reprinted, pictures the heart of a sinful man. 


\ hook by Gossner 


, Which has often 
Near the center is the devil 


conceived as a Phanes-Dionysos while about him are seven animals representing 
The idea of a plurality of animal natures in the soul of 


the seven mortal sins 
man explains the Orphic xa@apors raOnuarwy which was effected by music 


Since 


it is possible to entice wild animals by soft tones, so the souls of animals in men 


can be charmed out by song 
departed from Saul when David played upon the harp (Samuel I, 16, 23 


One might mention here the evil spirit which 


Dr. 


Eisler cites a curious survival of this exorcism in a book by Heiler (AKatholizismus, 


1923), who names the evil spirit, to be driven out, the serpens antique, 


nequissime. Very happily does Dr. Eisler cite from Plato the d¢:@des in man. 


draco 


A study of the mosaic of Melos leads to the conclusion that in a pagan cult the 


acquisition of new devotees was quite possibly described as fishing for souls and 
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that such fishing may have been enacted in some dpa@yevov. He finds a parody 
of it in Lucian’s Fisher which teems with reference to Bacchic mystery. 

The hypogeum in the Via Latina draws themes from Dionysiac eschatology. 
The basic idea of its decoration is that the souls of the departed heroes lead a care- 
free life beyond the ocean. Tritons and Nereids accompany them here. The 
dancing Bacchants and Maenads help visualize the life in u#@y alwmos. In the 
midst of these forms, in the center of the vault is the shrouded form of the dead 
upon a griffon mounting the ‘‘ Way of Zeus.’”’ The key to the meaning and inter- 
relation of the representations is found in Orphic-Pythagorean ideas. 

A gold plaque of Syrian provenance of the second or third century which repre- 
sents Dionysos with torch in either hand hastening over the sea reminds Dr. Eisler 
of Christ walking on the sea. Dionysos is about to dip one of the torches into 
the water. The Dionysiac rite of dipping a torch is compared with the Christian 
rite of dipping a candle into baptismal water when the priest says ‘‘ Descendat in 
hane plenitudinem fontis virtus spiritus sancti.’’ This early rite is explained by 
the Stoic idea that everything lives only because of all penetrating fire. If one is 
to have living water one must sink into the water life-giving fire 

The baptism in a krater which is prescribed in the Hermetic xparijp 4 wovas pre- 
supposes a primitive form of wine baptism by immersion in a large krater and 
reminds Dr. Eisler of the kantharos or phiale in the forecourt of the early Christian 
basilica, the lustration fountain which Eusebios called the iepdv obuBoXdor. 
The Dionysiace pine-cone upon it clearly indicates that it is an inheritance from 
the Bacchic telesterion 

Another refreshing conjecture concerns the sekos of Semele at Thebes. This 
sekos consisted of the four columns which survived the burning of the palace of 
Kadmos and within which was the altar of Dionysos Perikionios kindled originally 
by the lightning that destroyed the palace. The four vine-clad columns which 
carried a canopy of vines became according to Dr. Eisler’s theory the model for 
Dionysiae altars and later served as the prototype of the Christian ciborium. 
This word is derived from the Aramaic giburd, ‘“‘branch.’’ The largest of all 
Christian ciboria, that of St. Peter’s at Rome, has four twisted supports imitating 
vine stocks which are the successors of the marble vine-pillars of Constantine the 
Great. A number of ciboria show how widespread was the Christian practice of 
copying the Dionysiac sekos. Dr. Eisler reproduces a pagan relief with altar 
surmounted by a small ciborium of four columns. 

Yet another equally breezy interpretation is that of a mosaic of the fourth 
century at Aquileia in which a Victory lays a crown and palm upon a basket of 
bread and a kantharos or krater, which was probably filled with grapes, for grapes 
are carried in adjacent scenes. These grapes have been victorious in the contest 
of which St. Tychon of Amathos speaks, who says that vine vied with vine, cluster 
with cluster, and grape with grape for use in the eucharist. In the mosaic the 
grapes receive the tokens of their victory from Nike. The Christian communion 
of the first cluster of grapes is a continuation essentially of Dionysiac Protrygaia. 
In the Bakcheion of Hadrumentum a mosaic in the apse represents a roe nibbling 
grapes. Dr. Kisler conjectures that here the communion of the first grapes was 
solemnized at the Protrygeteria by mystics clad in roe-skins. The central medal- 
lion of another mosaic in this hall depicts Ganymede. The hierophant stood here 
wearing eagle-mask and wings and raised in his arms the mystic who was ready for 
apotheosis. On surrounding medallions representing animal forms, the other 
mystics are supposed to have stood in corresponding animal disguises which 
visualized the Orphie doctrine of metempsychosis. Thus these mosaics were not 
only decorative but served as a diagram showing the positions taken by the 
mystics. 

Among the many monuments considered none is more remarkable than the seal 
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cylinder in Berlin on which is represented the crucifixion of Orpheus. The motif 
cannot have been borrowed from Christian art and yet is without literary parallel. 
These are a few of the many topics discussed by Dr. Eisler, who happily com- 
bines wide knowledge with keen interpretation. The book takes its place among 
important contributions to the fascinating study of the survival of paganism in 

Christianity 
GrorGE W. ELDERKIN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Memoirs OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome, VOL. V, pp. 126, pls. 66. Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. 1925 


The first of the five articles contained in this volume deals with the Barberini 
tomb and is the work of the late C. D. Curtis. The contemporary notices of the 
discovery and the literature are assembled as an introduction to a catalogue of 
the metal and ivory objects found in the tomb. The value of this descriptive 
work is enhanced by forty-three plates giving an excellent idea of archaic Etruscan 
minor art. 

The second article on the Temple of Concord in the Roman Forum by H. F. 
Rebert in collaboration with H. G. Marceau, architect, is a close study of building 
materials. His identification of a concrete podium as the remains of the Senac- 
ulum is a convincing discovery. The restoration (plates 49-51) of the Augustan 
temple is made with the help in part of coins of Tiberius. The concluding Part 
II deals with Roman methods of handling stones (6 plates) as illustrated by 
this Augustan temple. 

The first and second temples of Castor at Rome form the subject of the third 
essay of the volume. The author, Dr. Tenney Frank, acknowledges a debt to 
Dr. Van Buren’s studies of this temple. The dimensions of the earlier temple are 
established as well as the depth of the vestibule. The interaxial space of the side 
is assumed with great probability to have equalled the central intercolumniation 
of the front. In restoring the roof, Dr. Frank departs from previous reconstruc- 
tions of Tuscan temples in making the eaves on the sides level with the front ends 
of the mutuli, justifying the assumption by the fact that terracotta revetments 
of the horizontal geison continued uninterrupted into the lateral cornice of the 
temple. As decoration of the architrave he suggests a procession of horsemen. A 
restoration of the temple is given by Mr. Stevens. 

The remains of the second temple of Castor built by Metellus in 117 B.c. are 
next examined, the dimensions determined and materials carefully studied. The 
conjecture of Mr. Stevens that the pronaos was of the open type is well sus- 
tained. The unusually high podium (6.10 m.) is made less conspicuous by the 
Palatine hill in the background and the speaker's platform which was set immedi- 
ately before the temple and broke the effect of height. The author concludes his 
excellent study by citing the splendor of the early Tuscan temple as confirmatory 
evidence of the prosperity of Rome during the late regal period. 

The fourth paper of the Memoirs is given to “Further Studies in Pompeian 
Archaeology.”’ Dr. Van Buren first discusses the Bust of Jupiter from the Capi- 
tolium, noting that all its side locks are of stucco. He mentions in this connection 
the theory of Dickins that such technique is Alexandrian but fails to mention 
Caskey’s objection to that theory (Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, p. 74). 

The Apse Arch at Pompeii which has been regarded as the earliest example of 
the horse-shoe arch in Italy loses that distinction. Dr. Van Buren points out that 


the restoration of the missing first cirele of tiles shows the builders to have had no 
such type in mind. In another brief study Van Buren gives a number of parallels 
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between Pompeian monuments and Varro’s aviary. The most interesting is that 
of birds alighting on column brackets. Of several paintings with such motif all 
but one are in the third style. This exception belongs to the second style and was 
contemporary with Varro. 

In the concluding article of the Memoirs, Miss Van Deman discusses a consider- 
able number of remains previously unknown or wrongly dated which belonged to 
the structures erected by Nero along the Sacra Via. Voussoirs of three arches of 
the double porticus of Nero are identified as well as scanty remains of the vesti- 
bulum of the Golden House. The upper Sacra Via was flanked with lofty arcades 
and covered halls which gave the entire region an architectural unity. With the 
coéperation of the architect, Mr. Clay, who has drawn a restoration of the buildings 
and details, Miss Van Deman has made a further contribution to the reconstruc- 
tion of Roman imperial monuments. 

. GeorGe W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ANTIKE UND MopERNE VOLKSMEDIZIN, von Dr. Eduard Stemplinger. (Heft X, 
Das Erbe der Alten, Schriften iiber Wesen und Wirkung der Antike; zweite 
Reihe gesammelt und herausgegeben von Otto Immisch.) Dietrich’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung m. b. H. in Leipzig, 1925. 

Within the brief compass of 120 pages Dr. Stemplinger has given us for the first 
time a very illuminating and comprehensive survey of the art of healing as it was 
practiced among the nations from ancient times down to the 18th century when 
modern scientific methods in the treatment of disease gained the upper hand. 
His very readable and enjoyable monograph not only fills a very palpable gap in the 
general history of medicine but much more than that, it throws a very interesting 
light on a phase of civilization not often dwelt upon in our histories. In contrast 
to the exact methods of present-day science backed up by the laws of physics, 
chemistry and biology the practice of medicine was based largely on religion, 
mysticism and philosophic speculation, not only in Babylonia, Egypt and India, 
but also in Classic Greece and Rome, as well as in Western Europe far beyond the 
period known as the Renaissance. From this viewpoint Stemplinger’s work might 
almost be characterized as a survey of European religious beliefs and philosophic 
speculations from ancient times until today, so far as these religious beliefs and 
speculations had to do with the practical side of living, in the treatment of the 
many ills to which human flesh is heir. In other words this monograph consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to what is generally characterized among us today as 
“folklore.”’ 

Starting with the primitive belief that every disease whose origin could not be 
explained by external causes, is the outcome of some demoniac power exercised as 
magic by some enemy with intent to injure or as punishment by some insulted 
deity, the author in his first four chapters traces among the Greeks and Romans, 
the Neo-Platonists, Scholastics and Neo-Classicists of the Renaissance, the means 
of healing employed, the places—temples, tombs of heroes, saints, ete.—where 
such means were regarded particularly efficacious; the ceremonies and cults 
deemed necessary to a cure and the persons especially endowed with curative 
powers. 

So far as the cure for human physical ills was derived from the demon theory of 
disease it is a part of primitive thought and its curative practices are well-nigh 
universal. But when these primitive beliefs became overlaid with philosophic 
speculation and were united with the mystic-occult dogmatism of Egyptian-Mes- 
opotamian culture after the fall of the Alexandrine Empire the demon theory dis- 
appeared almost entirely before cosmological abstractions and occult methods 
of healing came into vogue. 
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Among these cosmic conceptions of power or force in ancient occultism “‘sym- 
pathy” and “antipathy” play a chief réle. On the basis of the Neo-Platonic idea 
that the whole universe constituted but a single animated being whose parts could 
be actuated and influenced by the same feelings as the parts of the human body, 
the Stoies built up a philosophy according to which “sympathy” and “antip- 
athy”’ rule the whole universe. Stars, sun, moon, earth, plants, animals and 
minerals constantly influence one another by attraction or repulsion. This Stoic 
idea of “sympathy”’ was united to the religious mysticism of the time and there 
resulted the doctrine that physical intermediary causes were no longer necessary. 
Like works immediately upon like and influence at a distance is possible. By this 
means was explained the effect of prayer, the success of magic rites, incantations, 
ete. 

From Pliny’s time on the art of healing rests chiefly on this doctrine of ‘“‘sym- 
pathy’’ and “‘antipathy”’ and it laid the foundation for many of the occult prac- 
tices in the cure of disease which have persisted almost to our own day. In the 
second half of his book Dr. Stemplinger traces the recurrence of this doctrine and 
the practices based upon it from the Stoies through Pliny, the Church Fathers and 
Scholastics down to Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus. It furnishes the key to 
explain the use of incantation and exorcism in the treatment of disease; on it was 
based the practice of ‘‘transplantation”’ or the transference of disease from the 
sufferer to other persons, animals and objects; cures by so-called magnetism rest 
on this doctrine that like affects like; amulets derived not a little of their supposed 
efficacy from this theory and finally astrological means of healing have their ori- 
gin in this belief. 

Dr. Stemplinger thus not only gives examples of practically ell the types of 
magic and occult healing handed down from the past but he also finds a rational- 
istic explanation of the same in the current religious beliefs, philosophical specula- 
tions and popular superstitions of the times. An index makes all these practices 
as well as their origins readily accessible and a brief bibliography puts practically 
all the literature bearing on the subject at our command. 

J. P. Hoskins 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, by W. Flinders Petrie, pp 79 Descriptive Sociology or 
Groups of Sociological Facts classified and arranged by Herbert Spencer, 
Division 1, No. 11. Issued by Mr. Spencer's trustees Williams and 
Norgate, London, 1925 Folio 


This volume is one of a series styled Descriptive Sociology which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer began in 1867 and for the continuance of which he made prevision in his 
will. The series was designed to serve his work ‘‘The Principles of Sociology.” 
The facts in the several volumes are grouped under heads to facilitate compari- 
sons of the social systems of different countries. Apropos of the original intention 
that the series should consist entirely of extracts from published works, the author 
of the present volume remarks the inadequacy of such method in the case of 
Egypt which is mainly known from material sources many of which have never 
been fully discussed or described. 

The contents of the book carefully systematized are distributed into many 
chapters which deal with labor, law, government, bodily mutilations, funeral rites, 
habits and customs, aesthetic and moral sentiments, religious ideas, language and 
writing, exchange, production, agriculture, land works, habitations, food and 
clothing, implements.and weapons. The volume enables the reader to control 
very quickly the essential data on these subjects which is excerpted from ancient 
as well as from modern authors and arranged in chronological order. The author 
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justly regrets that the method of the series does not provide illustrations, but in 
spite of this deficiency he has compiled an extremely useful reference book. 

Number 3 of the series classifies and arranges corresponding sociological facts 
for the “Lowest Races, Negrito Races and Malayo-Polynesian Races.” It is 
compiled by David Duncan and edited by Henry R. Tedder. 


Gerorce. W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Sarpis: Volume X, Terra-cottas; Part One, Architectural Terra-cottas, by 
Theodore Leslie Shear, pp. 47, pls. 14, figs. 22. University Press, Cambridge, 
1926. $15. 

This sumptuous volume marks a great advance in our knowledge of the archi- 
tectural terra-cottas of Asia Minor. The Sardis material is abundant and well 
preserved, and each piece is illustrated by the beautiful plates which reproduce 
the very quality and texture of Mrs. Shear’s exquisite drawings, and is carefully 
catalogued and discussed by the illuminating comments of Dr. Shear. 

The finds are divided into three groups. It is, perhaps, a little misleading to 
state that one of the characteristics of Group I, the most archaic, is “‘a color scheme 
consisting chiefly of black on white,’’ for pl. ii of Theseus and the Minotaur shows 
the extensive use made of dark red; and although this color has now vanished from 
the winged Artemis on pl. iii, yet the fragment of her wing preserved on pl. ii 
reveals that here also the feathers were alternately red and black, and that the 
moulded ridge dividing the panels was red. 

It is suggested that No. 4, the lion in heraldic pose, was an akroterion, but there 
is no example among architectural terra-cottas of this motive used for the purpose. 
The only akroteria hitherto found in Asia Minor are the doubtful instance of the 
bits of legs and wings at Ak Alan, and the well authenticated cases of the disc 
akroteria from Larisa and Neandria like that from the Heraion, Olympia. If the 
piece were an akroterion or, indeed, rose free above the entablature, it must either 
have had a support at the back or else have set into a groove at the bottom. But 
it is expressly stated on p. 19 that there is no projection at the back. Yet the 
Sardis slab must have been considerably larger than any of the Gordion slabs with 
which Dr. Shear compares it, and thus seems unduly large for a frieze. Could it 
have adorned a pediment? The motive would have been well adapted to fill a 
triangular space. 

It is most fortunate that the fine drawing of galloping horses given as a frontis- 
piece transmits the record of an original now lost. Enough remains to permit one 
to judge of the style and reconstruct the design by a comparison with pieces from 
other sites. Dr. Shear alludes to the Larisa friezes, but they are rougher and less 
skilful both in technique and draughtsmanship and should be dated a few decades 
earlier, and closer parallels are the Velitrae friezes, also dated in the middle of the 
VI century. The prototype of the motive should be sought in Assyrian art, 
reliefs showing Ashurnasirpal (884-859), or Ashurbanipal, two centuries later, 
hunting the lion or the bull. 

The prancing horse, No. 12, is the only instance I can recall of a frieze with 
horses from which a water-spout debouches. The fact that the spout is placed, 
not in the middle as usual, but towards the right side of the slab, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the pattern painted underneath, proves beyond doubt that this was the 
last slab of the lateral sima behind the left angle of the raking cornice. The 
painting on the horse’s body is said to be an ornamental collar, but a true collar is 
depicted on the horse of No. 11, and this is really the lower part of the creature’s 
wing. Winged steeds were often introduced, as in one frieze of chariot races from 
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Larisa, or in the procession of chariots from Velitrae; on the Praeneste frieze 
the winged and wingless horses alternate 
Even in such a carefully edited work a couple of errors have crept in; one is the 
reference on p. 3 to No. 5 which should be No. 9, pl. vii. The other is that four 
times reference is made to ‘‘the Campanian Collection of Vases”; this should, of 
course, be the Collection Campana, because it belonged originally to the Marchese 
Campana, and had nothing to do with Campania. These are slight points, and it 
is a Joy to read a book where the perfection of format and typography is worthy of 
the text wherein a pleasing style lends an added charm to the profound learning 
displayed. 
E. DouGias Van BurEN 


RoME 


ANCIENT Furniture. A History of Greek, Etruscan and Roman Furniture, by 
Gisela M. A. Richter, Litt.D., Curator of the Classical Department, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, with an Appendix by Albert M. Barker, A.M.., 
Ph.D., Director of Art Education, Wilmington, Delaware, pp. xxxviii+191, 
figs. 364. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1926. $35. 

This sumptuous volume, published by the Clarendon Press with all the glories 
of type and illustration that a lover of fine bookcraft could desire, admirably fills 
a long-felt want. Although Greek furniture has exercised an influence down to the 
present day indirectly through the Romans, it is practically unknown in extant 
specimens. But chairs, tables, couches and chests are represented in countless 
Greek vase paintings as well as in other works of art. And, unlike the vase 
painter's attempts to render architecture, these representations for the most part 
seem to give reliable evidence regarding the forms, the structure, the decoration, 
and even the proportions of actual pieces of furniture. Miss Richter, without 
neglecting the ancient literary sources and the few existing archaeological treatises, 
has gone direct to these monuments, and examined them exhaustively with 
discrimination as well as with evident enthusiasm. And she has presented the 
results of her study in such a way that the book is astonishingly easy to read. The 
orderly classification of the material, the lucid and concise discussions, and the 
number and variety of the excellent illustrations interspersed conveniently through 
the text make it possible to read the whole work at a sitting, and to leave it with 
the comfortable feeling that one has mastered its contents and will remember 
them. This is partly due to the fact that the author has told us what can be 
known about ancient furniture, and has spared us lengthy discussions of insoluble 
problems. In one or two instances a more critical attitude towards the evidence 
might be justified. It is difficult to believe, for example, that the winged goblin 
under the throne in Fig. 12 could have belonged to an actual throne. And one 
wonders whether the figures shown in a similar position in Figs. 8-10, 13, 27-29 
are not all due to the vase painter’s fondness for filling every vacant space. This 
impression is strengthened by looking at the analogous ornaments on Egyptian 
thrones (Fig. 11) and on a chair depicted in a Roman fresco (Fig. 282), which, 
unlike the Greek examples, are quite convincing. 

One of the avowed objects of the book is to bring Greek furniture to the atten- 
tion of present-day craftsmen. The careful working drawings contributed by Mr 
Barker, with his notes on them, should prove very useful for this purpose. It is 
doubtful whether any of the types of Greek furniture will ever become popular. 
Even the beautiful chair called «oyés has serious practical defects: the front 
legs project so far that they would impede the movements of the user, and the 
pronounced curve of both sets of legs weakens them as supports. It is significant 
that in his diagram of the xAvouéds of Hegeso (Fig. 360) Mr. Barker has flattened 
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these curves appreciably (cf. the photograph, Fig. 129). But the finely designed 
turned legs of chairs and couches (Figs. 346-351) might well serve as models for 
modern furniture makers. 

To readers of this JourRNAL the value of the book lies in the clear picture it gives 
of some of the material accessories of Greek life. We learn how a few simple 
types of furniture, some of them derived from Egypt, were developed and modified 
in Greece throughout the classical period, how they were imitated by the Etruscans, 
and later amplified by the Romans. 

L. D. CaskKEY 
Museum or FINE Arts 
Boston 


Puipias, by Hans Schrader, pp. 386, 325 illustrations, 1 chronological table 
Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt A.-G., 1924. 

PHIDIAS AND THE PARTHENON Scutptrures, by P. Johansen. Translated by 
Ingeborg Andersen, M.A., pp. 134, 51 illustrations (unnumbered). Copen- 
hagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1925. 


A careful consideration of these two studies, and of several other monographs 
on the subject of Phidias which have appeared within the past year or two, may 
very likely lead one to concur with the recent pronouncement of an English 
reviewer that ‘‘we have progressed little in our knowledge of Phidias and his art, 
in spite of the active study of Greek archaeology for the past century.’’ The 
views of Dr. Johansen and of Professor Schrader certainly differ toto caelo. The 
work of the former consists in the main of an artistic and technical examination 
of the sculptures of the Parthenon, while the latter’s presents the formulation and 
attempt at proof of a series of very elaborate theories. 

With regard to the sculptures of the Parthenon, Schrader denies to Phidias any 
part or lot in the matter with the exception of the Athena Parthenos. His 
ample and intricate structure of proof is based largely on the contention of his 
opening chapter, where he maintains that Phidias worked at Olympia between 
460 and 450, and at Athens during the period 447-438. Having established, as 
he believes, the details of Phidias’s career, Schrader draws his own conclusions. 
Then, taking the various copies of the Parthenos as a basis of the style of the artist, 
he builds up a rather surprising group of statues. He rejects the Leninian Athena 
and the Torso Medici, but finds the Parthenos reflected in a series of which the 
Villa Albani Kora, the Dresden Zeus, the Cassel Apollo, and the Mattei Amazon 
are the most prominent figures. It may be remarked, however, that our copies of 
the Athena Parthenos differ very markedly in stylistic detail. Furthermore, 
in modern times it is undoubtedly possible, by the aid of the pointing machine, to 
execute an accurate miniature model of a colossal work. But the soundness of 
Professor Schrader’s method of reasoning may well be questioned when we con- 
sider the possibilities attending the business of free-hand modelling—and that too 
of an image whose seclusion forbade an extended and accurate examination on 
the part of the modeller. 

Having thus disposed of Phidias and the Parthenos, the author attacks the 
problems relating to the remaining sculptures of the Parthenon wth an even 
greater degree of iconoclasm. Turning first to Olympia, he revives the tradition, 
generally rejected, wherein Pausanias ascribes the pedimental groups of the great 
temple to Paionios and Alkamenes. By a series of very ingenious arguments, 
Schrader supports the contention that Paionios, whose Nike is an undoubted origi- 
nal and thus a solid basis for study, was the master of the figures of both pediments, 
with the exception of the three statues of the western end, which are in Pentelic 
marble. These he attributes to Alkamenes, of whose style, however, nothing is 
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known, apart from what is seen in the otherwise unimportant Herm of Pergamon 
Professor Schrader recognizes his hand also in the east pediment and frieze of the 
Parthenon, and even in the Korai of the Erechtheum. The west pediment of the 
Parthenon he ascribes to Paionios. The truth or falsity of these revolutionary 
theories will doubtless be revealed by the passage of time. 

Dr. Johansen has given us a very good book, which has been very poorly trans- 


lated. Miss Andersen has had no little experience in turning Danish into English; 
but on this occasion the discriminating taste and the discerning eye of her faithful 
mentor, Mr. G. F. Hill, of the British Museum, has been absent, and the volume 
is full of all sorts of mistakes and absurdities and misprints. 

The book is small, and lacks the sumptuous and truly magnificent illustrations 
seen in Schrader’s work. It is, however, particularly rich in technical detail, and 
provides an excellent account of the modus operandi employed by Phidias, on the 
supposition that he did actually oversee the executions of all the sculptures of the 
Parthenon. Recognition is made of the differences in style between the figures 
of the eastern and the western pediments, but the author, who is candidly con- 
servative, here falls back on the time-honored argument—which may very often 
be the correct one—that the difference between the two marks nothing more than 
a stage in the artistic development of the one great genius. 

\. D. FRASER 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


New Guipe To Pompen, by Wilhelm Engelmann, pp. 219, figs. 141, with large 
folding map. Wilhelm Engelmann, Leipzig, 1925. M. 5. 

This guide book is brought out simultaneously with one in German. It is more 
comprehensive than the usual tourist guide book and is especially valuable on 
account of the splendid illustrations. 

A short comparison of Pompeian and Ostian houses with pictures of Ostian 
dwellings is useful, as well as the description and illustrations of the new exca- 


vations on the Strada dell’Abbondanza. The paintings in the Casa dei Misteri 
are described in detail and are accompanied by eight excellent illustrations. It is 
particularly unfortunate that the author made his own English translation because 
the curious phraseology is often difficult to follow and the mistakes in spelling 
are far too numerous to mention. 

Kate Mck. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON 


1926 
January-June 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS' 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Auxiliary Sciences of Archaeology.—In R. Arch., XXI, 1925, pp. 115-147, 
W. Deonna writes of archaeology, art, and metapsychics. He cites cases of 
service rendered to archaeology by automatic writing, mediums, and clairvoyants. 
Prehistoric trepanning, the crossing of hands and feet, the use of music in connec- 
tion with funeral rites, graphic representation of objects, and various other customs 
may all have to do with the subconscious, as may also the recorded luminousness 
of deities, of Moses, and others. Artistic, musical, and literary productions by 
mediums are well known. Perhaps the subconscious may have more to do with 
the production of great works of art than is generally believed. 

The Archon-Proconsul of Constantinople.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 103- 
108, C. EmerEAv comments upon the fact that Constantinople did not immedi- 
ately become the equal of Rome in 324. It was forty years before the conscript 
fathers of Constantinople became the equals of those of Rome, and the earliest 
archon of Byzantium who had the title of proconsul was, so far as is known, 
Tetitius Facundus, after 336. (See Luigi CANTARELLI, R. Accad. Lincet, XXVI, 
1917; XXVII, 1919.) 

The Beginnings and the Growth of Constantinople.—In R. Arch., XXI, 1925, 
pp. 1-25 (2 plans), C. Emereavu traces the growth of Constantinople from the 
foundation of the Megarian colony of Byzantium on the Acropolis (ca. 658 B.c.) 
to its final extent, which was defined by the walls of Theodosius built in 447 a.p. 
The Acropolis, Tetrastoon, Augusteum, and Forum of Constantine were the great 
centres of the Constantinian city. 

Volcanoes and Gods.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 188-249, GEorGE FRANK- 
LIN, stating at the outset that long researches have led to the belief that the first 
gods arose out of the revolutions of Nature, proceeds to examine the evidence in 
the case of the religion of the Hebrews, the monotheistic religion par excellence 
Many passages of the Old Testament (e.g., Psalms, XVIII, 7 ff.; Deuteronomy, 
XXXII, 22; /saiah, XIII, 6 ff.; Micah, I, 2 ff.) show that Jehovah was closely 
associated with voleanoes. The discussion is historical, geographic, and linguistic, 
and the conclusion is that although the God of the world and of universal history 
is pure spirit, the primitive element appears when the splendor of His glory is 
described (e.g., Isaiah, IV, 5; Daniel, VII, 9 ff.). 


t The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuet E. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckincsam, Professo r Sipney N. Deane, 
Professor Haro_tp N. Fow er, Dr. SterHen B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Professor 
T. Merritt, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Jonn C. Roure, Professor SHAPLEY, 
Professor Frank G. Speck, Professor AnTHUR L. WHEELER, and the Editors 
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EGYPT 


Brick-shaped Amulet.—In Bonn. Jb., CXXX (1925), pp. 193-198 (fig.), A. 
WIEDEMANN describes an Egyptian amulet, formed by pressing two flat pieces of 
glass together, while still partially molten. This is 15 mm. long, 12 mm. wide, and 
4 mm. thick. It was found not long ago in the vicinity of the Roman camp at 
Bonn and is now in the Provincial Museum (Inv. No. 30825). The hieroglyphic 
figures indicate its genuine Egyptian origin. 

Such brick-shaped amulets for averting ill-luck, Wiedemann thinks, may have 
been small reproductions of the bricks on which—so we are told—women in child- 
birth squatted. On one side is represented an eye, with painted lines about it. 
These indicated a sound and healthy eye and undoubtedly are connected with the 
custom still prevalent of painting the lids with some black pigment. This charm 
was supposed to avert the evil eye. On the reverse side is represented a horse as 
the token of the Pharaoh. The hieroglyphic sign for “‘beauty”’ is in front of the 
horse. For a person merely to carry the representation of the king with himself 
was supposed to bring good luck. Horses were unknown in Egypt in the Older 
and Middle Dynasties, but seem to have come in about 1800 B.c. at the time of 
the Hyksos kings. This amulet probably dates from the time of the Ptolemies. 

The Land of Punt and the Hamites.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, Epovarp 
NAVILLE reviews the evidence relating to the land of Punt and its people. It was 
a land whence came incense, perfumes, and gold. In Egyptian inscriptions Punt 
is never characterized as a foreign land. The name seems to be ethnographic 
rather than geographic. The Puntites lived in southern Arabia and in Somaliland. 
Some of them, the Phoenicians, established themselves at an unknown early date 
in Syria. Various states existed at various times in the land of Punt, such as the 
Minaeans and the Sabaeans. The gold of Punt was, in great part at least, owsem, 
or copper. Such was the gold (one hundred and twenty talents, or about five 
tons) given by the queen of Sheba to Solomon and that (four hundred and twenty 
talents, about seventeen tons) brought by Solomon from Ophir. The Puntites 
were Hamitic. Their first home was in southern Arabia. Thence they crossed to 
Africa and came down the Nile. In the lower valley they found the Anu, Hamitic 
folk, still in the Neolithic stage. They conquered them and carried them forward 
toward civilization. The conquerors became the Pharaonic Egyptians. 

The Life Sign of the Ancient Egyptians.—In R. Arch., X XI, 1925, pp. 101-114 
(6 figs.), Prerre Monrtet discusses the Egyptian sign of “life’’ (la croix ansée). 
His conclusions are: its phonetic value is ‘nh; it represents an ornament in the 
form of a cravat, which could be worn about the neck, the waist, or the head; 
its Egyptian name was **nh and from this were formed the derivatives “nh-t and 
m°nh-t by which the Egyptians designated an ornament derived from the primitive 
form. 

Sarcophagus of the Saitic Period.—In Bonn. Jb., CX XX (1925), pp. 147-179 
(pls. lV and V), A. WrepEMANN gives a detailed description of an Egyptian sar- 
cophagus of the early Saitic period, 700-600 B.c., presented in 1920 to the Aca- 
demic Art Museum in Bonn. It is one of the sixty sarcophagi discovered by the 
French vice-consul Maunier in Thebes in 1857. It is of syeamore wood, the cover 
being composed of several pieces doweled together. Richly ornamented with 
the figures of Egyptian gods and goddesses to whose protection the dead were 
recommended, it presents us with a text of chapter twenty-six of the Book of the 
Dead, and on the under or back side the first chapter, in a text that corresponds 
fairly closely to that of the Turin text. This first chapter of the Book of the Dead 
is also found on the inskle. Another inscription expresses the wish that the dead 
may have a beautiful grave in the kingdom of the dead, may receive sacrificial 
gifts of cattle, geese, incense, clothing, wine, and milk. 
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The Tomb of Petosiris and Persian Art.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, 161-181 

10 figs.), Przerre Monret discusses the reliefs of the Tomb of Petosiris at Her- 
moupolis (G. Lefebvre, Le Tombeau de Petosiris, in Annales du Service des Anti- 
quités, XX-XXIII; Le Tombeau de Petosiris, three parts, Cairo, 1924; ‘Un bas- 
relief grec dans un tombeau égyptien,” Mon. Piot, XXV, pp. 211 ff.). Careful 
examination of the reliefs of this tomb shows that individual figures, details of cos- 
tume, and even one whole scene (of sacrifice) are Persian in character, rather than 
Egyptian or Greek. The tomb, on the basis of its inscriptions, was built at a time 
when the season of akhit included all the operations of harvesting. The only 
possible time is before 460 B.c. At that time Greek influence was not yet strong 
in Egypt, and the country was subject to the Persians. The tomb of Petosiris 
was probably decorated with the seene of sacrifice by the order of Darius or, 
possibly, his successor. The sacrifice of the bull in the Persian manner raises 
Petosiris almost to royal station and shows how highly he was esteemed by the 
foreign ruler of Egypt. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Geography of the Tenth Chapter of Genesis.—In J. Bibl. Lit., XLIV, 1925 
pp. 193-202, A. H. Sayce discusses afresh the racial names in the genealogical lists 
of Gen. X in the light of the most recent archaeological discoveries. Gog is the 
Assyrian Gugu of Lydia, the Gyges of classical history. The age is fixed by 
Ezekiel, XXXVIIL, 2. Magog is the country of Gog. Gomer is the Gimirra of 
the Assyrian texts, the Kimmerians of the Greek writers. Madai is not the Medes, 
but is the Manda of the Assyrian texts, a people of Asia Minor. Javan is the 
Ionian Greeks, who can be traced back to the Thirteenth Century B.c., and who 
have not yet been found in the Tell-el Amarna letters or in the Hittite texts. 
Tubal and Meshech are the Assyrian Tabala and Muska, the classical] Tibareni 
and Moschi. Whether Tiras is Taruisa of the Hittite texts, which Forrer identi- 
fies with Troy, is doubtful. Tarshish is Tarsus, not Tartessos. Elisha is not 
Alasiya, Cyprus, of the Amarna letters, but is the Aleian plain of 8. E. Cilicia. 
Kittim is Kition in Cyprus. Apart from Magog, all the sons of Japhet are con- 
fined to Rhodes, Cyprus, Cilicia, and the districts southwest of Armenia. 

The God Beth-’el.—In J. Bibl. Lit., XLIV, 1925, pp. 123-153, R. Kirren dis- 
cusses the passages in the Elephantine papyri in which Beth-’el appears as a deity. 
In one passage the writer says: ‘I Malkiya summon thee before the god Haram- 
Beth-’el.’””’ Haram appears in other papyri as a god in the name Haram-nathan, 
“Haram has given.’’ Beth-’el appears also as a god in the personal name Beth-’el- 
nathan, “Beth-’el has given,’ the son of Yeho-nathan, “‘ Yahweh has given.” 
Haram means “sanctuary,” and Beth-'el means “abode of deity.’ Both names, 
accordingly, applied originally to the holy place; but both have been transformed 
into personal names of the gods worshipped at the holy place. In the compound 


Haram-Beth-’el Haram is probably the paredros of Beth-’el after the analogy of 
Anath-Yahu, ‘Ashtart-Kemosh, or ‘Attar-Ate (Attargatis). Similar transforma- 
tions of sacred places or objects into deities are seen in the goddess Qadesh, 
“sanctuary’’; Ashera, “sacred post’; Hamman, There is no satis- 
factory evidence that Beth-’el is used as a divine name in the Old Testament. 
The Hebrew Taboo on Swine.—In J. Bibl. Lit., XLIV, 1925, pp. 154-157, 
I. M. Price finds that the swine is “‘unclean”’ in the Old Testament because of its 
connection with the worship of other gods than Yahweh. The hog was sacred to a 
divinity in Cyprus and Greece, to another god in Babylonia, was associated in 
myth and legend with demons and evil spirits, was used in feasts to certain priest- 
esses and gods, and was sacrificed to divinities by the inhabitants of pre-Israelitish 
Palestine. 
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Perseus and the Achaeans in Hittite Records.—The studies made by the Swiss 
Assyriologist Forrer among the tablets from Boghazkeui, now in Berlin, have 
revealed or suggested many identifications with names familiar to us in a simplified 
Greek form. Thus not only are the Achaeans to be seen in the Hittite Akhkhi- 
vawas (and probably in the Old Testament Hivites), but Attarsiyas, leader 
(kuirwanas, xotpavos) of these Akhkhiyawas, who had driven out Madduwatas 
or Wadduwattas (Adyattes), a tributary of the Hittite king, from his domain in 
southwestern Asia Minor, and came to the Pamphylian coast with a hundred ships 
about 1250 B.c., was probably the same as Perseus, son of Danaé, who, when flee- 
ing from Dionysos, son of Semele (both Asianic names), came to the domain of 
Belimos, king of the “Assyrians,” a generation before the expedition of the 
Argonauts, and became the eponymous founder of Tarsus. His name exemplifies 
the variations in the rendering of the Asianic initial dental, originally qu, which 
appears as or and in the double form in rrodeuos, Other 
possible identifications are the Mysian Telephos, who married a sister of Priam, 
with the Hittite Telbinus; Troy with Hittite Taruisa; Teutamus, Assyrian king 
who sent aid to Priam, with Hittite Tutamu (literally, charioteer), who is found as 
king of the Khattind in northwestern Syria at a later time, and the two bodies of 
mercenary troops who formed the body-guard of the Hittite king, the Lulakhi 
and Khabiriyas, with the Leleges and the Cabiri, “companions,” of Greek tradi- 
tion. A. H. Sayce, J.H.S., XLV, 1925, pt. 2, pp. 161-163. 

Sidonian Sarcophagi.—In Bonn. Jb., CXXX (1925), pp. 100-117 (pl. ID), 
Fr. W. von Bisstne defends at length the position taken by him in the Bonn. Jb., 
CXXX, p. 10 ff., that the sarcophagi found in Sidon in 1886, and now in the Mu- 
seum of Constantinople, are rightly regarded as having formed a royal necropolis, 
with interments extending over several centuries, a certain number of the sarcoph- 
agi, however, have been interred from another burial place. He refutes Winter's 
view (Arch. Anz., 1894 ff.) that the sarcophagi formed an antiquarian collection 
made by some king of Sidon, and agrees with Studniczka’s contention that the 
sarcophagi of Kings Tabnith and Eschmunazar, and of the queen who was earliest 
interred, were imported from Egypt and may have been used second-hand; that 
the two anthropoid sarcophagi of Egyptian type and those of purer Greek type 
were made to order by Greek artists for kings of Sidon. After pointing out that 
the architectural or structural evidence of the various chambers of the catacomb, 
owing to the fact that the original position of the sareophagi had been altered, is 
of little moment in settling chronology, he recurs to the evidence of the sarcophagi 
themselves. His conclusion, which he harmonizes with the structural arrange- 
ments of the various chambers, is that this necropolis was originally intended for 
Bodaschtart and his wife, and for the wife of Tabnith, and that upon the new king’s 
constructing elsewhere his own burial-place, this necropolis was used for the wives 
of later Sidonian kings; that early in the Third Century B.c., after the upper 
structure of the king’s burial-place had been destroved, the original sarcophagi, 
which may have been neglected for some time, were re-interred here, necessitating 
many changes in the position of the queen’s sarcophagus, and the opening of new 
chambers. Philokles, the son of Apollodoros (301-262), may well have been the 
king who thus honored his royal predecessors. Von Bissing would date the Sar- 
cophagus of the Satrap at-about the middle of the Fifth Century and the “ Lycian” 
Sarcophagus at the end of this century; that of the Mourning Women, 350 B.c., 
and that of Alexander in the latter part of this century. 

Tantalus, King of the Hittites.—In FR. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 75-94, GEorGEsS 
Poisson writes of the light thrown upon the prehistory of Greece by the Hittite 
texts (see especially E. Forrer, Mitt. d. deutsch. Orientgesellschaft, No. 63). These 
mention kings of a land called Ahhiyava which is identified with Achaea. Under 
the Hittite king Mursilis II (1337-1312), kings of Ahhivava are Antaravas and 
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Tavaglavas, whom Forrer identifies with Andreus and Eteokles, the first legendary 


The Hittite texts qualify them as Aiavalas, Le., 


kings of Orchomenos in Boeotia. 
Aeolians. The Achaeo-Aeolians had their centre and capital at that time at 
Orchomenos. Under the Hittite kings Dudhaliyas III (1263-1225) and Arnu- 


vandas III (1225- 


1200) the king of Ahhiyava is Attarissiyas, Atreus or at any rate 


an Atrides; the centre of power is in the Peloponnesus, and the Achaeans and the 


Three Hittite kings are named Dud- 


Hittites are no longer on friendly terms. 
haliyas. One of these seems to be the “‘great Hittite’? with whom Thothmes III 
of Egypt had to do about 1469 B.c. 
The Pelops of legend, son of Tantaius, personifies the pre-Hellenic population of 


Peloponnesus. 


This name is to be identified with Tantalus 


Agamemnon and Menelaus were not really descended from him, 


and the legend of their marriage with the daughters of the pre-Hellenic Tyndareus 
(whose name is another hellenization of Dudhaliyas) is a symbolic record of the 
conquest of the pre-Hellenic population by the Achaeans. 

She represents the last kingdom of the Asiatics on Greek soil. 
shows the Greeks completing their conquest by following their enemies to Asia, 
In 1336 B.c. the Achaeans are in Boeotia, and about 1225 in Peloponnesus. 
expansion probably began about 1400 B.c., at which time the centre of the Aegean 


Helen is a symbol. 
The Trojan War 


The first nordic invasion was about 


world was moved from Crete to the Argolid. 
3500 B.c., the second, which is associated with the name “‘ Minyan,”’ about 2000 
B.c. At about the same time the Arvan Hittites entered Anatolia. 
tion lasted many centuries and was associated by the Greeks with the name of 
Tantalus. Later new bands of nordic folk, the Achaeo-Aeolians, came down from 
the Balkans and reached Crete about 1400 B.c., where they destroyed the second 


palace at Knossos. 


The Dorian invasion in Greece corresponds to the migrations 


of the Gallo-Britons and the Osco-Umbrians farther west. 

The Vases of Susa.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 1-39 (11 figs.), EpMonp 
Porrier discusses the pottery of Susa in criticism of a monograph by H. Frank- 
fort (Occasional Papers of the Royal Anthropological Institute, No. 6, ‘Studies in 
Early Pottery of the Near East, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt and their Earliest 


Interrelations’’). 


He shows that the vases of Style I are not imitations of leathern 


receptacles and that Style I and Style II are not completely separated with no line 
of junction (suture), for they are not separated by a deep stratum of earth on all 
parts of the site, nor is there an absolute cleavage in technique or in style between 
the two. The pottery of Musyan (Moussian) is local, but connected with that of 


Abou-Sharein, the ancient Eridu, and Tell 


Susa. Pottery of Mesopotamia 
Obeid, near the ancient Ur) is almost identical with pottery of Bender-Bouchir, in 
Susiana, which resembles also the thick pottery of Musyan and may, therefore, go 
back ultimately to Style I of Susa. 
of the excavations at Susa is answered. 


Frankfort’s adverse criticism of the conduct 


Apollo at the Back of the North Wind. 
god but the personified apple tree with mistletoe (not the black poplar); that he 
came from beyond the Carpathians and was known there to the Kelts, who poeti- 


‘That Apollo was originally not a sun 


cally regarded amber as the tears of the god; that the secret offerings which his old 


clients the Hyperboreans sent to him at Delos wrapped in straw were brought by 


the early amber trade routes; that these trade routes were marked by Apollo- 
stations (Apollonia, Yablonovo, Yablonitza, ete.) ; that they had a common north- 
ern terminus near Danzig, whether leading to the Euxine, the Aegean, or the Adri- 


atic, and were connected in the Balkan region by an east-and-west cross route; 


Haimburg, east of 


that the two western routes crossed the Danube at Carnuntum 


Vienna) and the Carpathians at the most western pass of Yablunka,—these are 
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points made by Renpet Harris in J.H.S., XLV, 1925, pt. 2, pp. 229-242 and sup- 
ported by geographical, archaeological, linguistic, and literary evidence, as well as 
by the researches of other modern scholars. The article supplements an earlier 
one, ‘‘the Ascent of Olympus.”’ 


The Delphic Paean to Dionysos.—In B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 104-142, W. 
VoLLGRAFF continues his study of this ode, begun in B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, p. 
97f. (For asummary of the first article, see A.J.A., XXIX, 1925, p. 205.) The 
present installment deals with strophes VI-LX inclusive. Of the first three of 
these strophes, but little remains, but an attempt is made to restore the text in 
some instances in strophes VII and VIII. The bulk of the article is devoted to a 
discussion of the ninth strophe, of which enough remains to make a fairly satisfac- 
tory reconstruction of the text. Exception is taken to the interpretation given by 
Weil to the first lines, and it is suggested that the word uf in line 108 is not 
“month” but the name of the god Men, and the passage is translated, ‘‘ Apollo 
orders the Amphictyons to hasten their proceedings, that Men may become acces- 
sible to his worshippers.’’ Vollgraff believes that the whole strophe can be inter- 
preted as a reference to the cult of this god, and its possible introduction at Delphi, 
and that the poet is making an attempt to put Men in a position of equality with 
the indigenous gods. He considers that the last lines of the strophe are a direct 
command to chant a hymn to Men, and to render him honors on the day of the 
full moon—in other words, as he is a foreign god, to graft his cult to the already 
existing worship of the moon among the Greeks. A short discussion follows as to 
the cult of the moon, with literary references, and it is suggested that the day for 
the festival of Men was to be the day of the full moon of the month Theoxenios, 
corresponding to the Attic month Elaphebolion, which is the full moon following 
the spring equinox, a day marked by the festival of Pandia in Athens, following the 
Greater Dionysia—a festival believed by Vollgraff to be lunar in character. 
Attention is called to the fact that the Romans, too, had a festival of the moon at 
this season of the year (cf.O vid, Fasti, III, 883 f.), which, as in Athens, followed 
closely upon a Dionysiac festival, the Liberalia. It also coincides in time with the | 
Hebrew Passover, which was originally a lunar festival, found also among the 
ancient Arabs. Vollgraff believes that these peoples could not have received this 
idea from one another, but that it was disseminated from a common origin, 
Mesopotamia, and goes back to the worship of the Babylonian lunar god, Sin, who 
had temples at Ur and elsewhere. The allusion to Men in the paean is explained 
on the ground that he became identical with Sabazios, the Phrygian and Thracian 
Dionysos, and it is suggested that he had also been adopted in the Fourth Century 
B.c. as one of the Orphic gods. The study of this paean will be continued in 
another number. 

The First Excavations at Corfi.—It has usually been considered that the 
earliest scientific excavations on the island of Corfti were those of the English in 
1822, when the interesting temple at Kardaki was brought tolight. As a matter of 
fact, however, the French military authorities, under the command of General 
Donzelot, conducted excavations during their occupancy of the island in 1812 and 
1813, not primarily, to be sure, for archaeological purposes, but to fortify the penin- 
sula of Palaeopolis, to previde occupation for the soldiers, and to create an in- 


trenched camp. The objects found were, nevertheless, carefully assembled and 
described, and several savants, especially the noted Danish archaeologist, Brénd- 
sted, followed the excavations and published some of the finds. These excava- 
tions of 1812-13 were near the convent of the Sts. Theodore, just at the point 
where recently the ruins of the archaic temple have been found, with the very 
extraordinary sculptures of the western pediment. This temple was discovered | 
at that time, but, as it was in a bad state of preservation, it produced less effect ; 
than the smaller, but well preserved, temple of Kardaki, and its discovery was 
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little by little forgotten. The Englishman, Goodisson, who wrote on Corft in 
1822, mentions the report of the French military authorities, and seems to have 
had access to it. It is now believed that this report is none other than an article 
by a French officer in the Moniteur Universel of March 20, 1813. Apart from this 
report the principal sources of information are in articles by the Corfiote Musto- 
xides, and by Bréndsted. This article in the Moniteur, which is attributed to a 
Captain Teulié of the French Corps of Engineers, is quoted at length. The ruins 
of an ancient aqueduct leading apparently from the hill of St. Helen were first 
noted, which has since almost completely disappeared. This aqueduct may have 
been known to the Venetians. In the neighborhood of the convent of the Sts. 
Theodore were found an enormous number of ancient building stones, lying in 
great disorder, and many bricks and objects of terracotta. It is believed that 
these stones were from the ancient city wall of Corcyra. Further to the east, an 
ancient conduit, cut in the solid rock, was discovered, probably belonging to a 
second aqueduct, apparently the one described by Spon and Wheler. Then the 
French writer describes the ruins of a Doric building, where were found columns, 
capitals and sculptures, all together. This can only be the ruins of the great Doric 
temple recently re-discovered in the campaigns of 1911-1920, from which comes 
the famous Gorgon pediment. The position, though for reasons of military policy, 
not exactly indicated by the French writer, points to this fact—and the measure- 
ments of column drums given by him correspond with those found in the recent 
campaigns. Reference is then made to a little pamphlet in Italian, published in 
Corfé in 1813, regarding inscriptions found in the course of recent excavations. 
Although the writer, Antonios Vrachliotis, never specifically states that these in- 
scriptions were found in the course of the French military excavations, it can 
properly be inferred that they were. The evidence offered by these inscriptions, 
and also in the later work of Mustoxides, refutes the claim of Versakes that the 
temple was destroyed by the French, but proves that the temple was already in 
ruins when found by them. The recent campaign of 1914 has produced a dedica- 
tory inscription to Artemis: but one had already been published by Vrachliotis 
in 1813, which is now preserved in the Museum of Corfé and published in /.G., 
IX, 1, 706. It is therefore highly probable, in view of no proof to the contrary, 
that the temple was dedicated to Artemis. The belief in 1813 was that this was a 
temple to Apollo, owing to another inscription (/.G., LX, 1, 699) first published by 
Vrachliotis, and also preserved in the local museum, which has consistently from 
the beginning been thought by all scholars to read jéos ruBaios. It is proven, 
however, that the first o in féos is really a digamma, and on the analogy of a 
stone of similar shape found in 1845-(J.G., IX, 1, 698) the word should read 
(6)pros. It is, therefore, probably a boundary stone to separate the precincts of 
Artemis and Apollo. Furthermore, this is confirmed by the fact that there is no 
spring of water that corresponds exactly with the place where the inscription was 
found. The results of the study of these early excavations show that although 
not intended primarily as such, they deserve to be called scientific archaeological 
work, and the first work of this kind at Corfti, inasmuch as they give information 
regarding the aqueducts and the city walls, and they prove to have discovered, 


already in ruins, the temple later re-discovered and identified as a temple of Arte- 
mis. (C. A. Ruomatos, in B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 190-218; 6 figs.) 

The Pontic City of Kallatis—In R. Arch., XXI, 1925, pp. 238-292 (8 figs.), 
O. Tarra. describes the topography of the ancient city of Kallatis on the Black 
Sea, gives an account of its history from its foundation towards the end of the 
Sixth Century B.c. to late Roman times, and publishes the results of excavations 
carried on at the site in the summer of 1924. The city was fortified at an early 
date. An ancient cemetery lies near the city, to the west; about 2 km. distant are 
several small tumuli; a second cemetery is about 1 km. south of the city, and a 
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third near the northeast angle of the walls. Within the city, remains of several 
buildings were found, one of which was a large Roman bath. Small objects in- 
clude statuettes, reliefs, terracotta figurines, vases, and jewelry. Of the sixteen 
inscriptions published nearly all are from the tombstones. Two long inscriptions 
of Dionysiac thiasoi testify to the importance of the cult of Dionysos and give some 
hints as to the history of the place. One is dated by the name of King Simos, son 
of Asklepiades, and appears to be of the Third Century B.c. The other is dated by 
the name of King Kotys, son of Rhoimetalkas, who reigned between 12 and 19 
4.D. Both inscriptions are in the Dorie dialect. The excavations are to be con- 
tinued. Jbid., XXII, 1925, pp. 62-65, these two inscriptions are republished with 
critical notes by BERNARD 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Temple of Zeus at Nemea.—In B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 1-12 (pls. I-1V, 
9 figs.), MoGens CLEMMENSEN reports the results of a visit to the temple in 1912, 
when he noted various peculiarities in design not previously recognized or pub- 
lished. As a result, a small campaign was conducted on the site during the follow- 
ing summer, which makes possible the recovery of the plan and the elevation. The 
temple oriented east and west, had twelve columns on the sides and six on the ends. 
It was built of limestone, faced with stucco, and held together by iron cramps. 
The plan revealed that no opisthodomos existed, contrary to the restorations pre- 
viously given. In the cella, evidence was found proving the existence of an interior 
colonnade, six columns on each side, while at the western end two other columns 
set off a small space apart from the central chamber. The discovery of fragments 
of Corinthian capitals shows that this colonnade was of that order. This is very 
much like the inner colonnade of the Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. Frag- 
ments of the sima, which, unlike the rest of the temple, was of marble, were also 
found, resembling very closely the sima at Tegea, suggesting that the same artisans 
worked on both temples. The Doric order as employed at Nemea bears a strik- 
ingly close resemblance, both in proportion and profile, to that of Tegea, proving 
that the temples were undoubtedly contemporary. A comparative table of 
measurements is given, revealing that these two buildings were of almost exactly 
the same dimensions. It is not only probable that they were built in the same 
period, but that they were the work of the same architect, Skopas. This, how- 
ever, can only be established by a more extended excavation. It is suggested that 
the temple of Nemea was probably the earlier of the two. 

[bid., pp. 13-20 (5 figs.), R. Vatiots, who collaborated with M. Clemmensen 
on this study, adds a few remarks, tracing the work previously done on the site, 
and inferring that the temple was not destroyed by earthquake, as is generally 
believed, but was deliberately overturned by human agency. He also gives 
detailed measurements of the cramp cuttings, and of a series of column drums, 
found in the ruins of a nearby Christian church, which very surely belong in the 
inner colonnade of the cella. These prove that the columns were composed of 
five drums. The article concludes with wall measurements. 

Tholos and Prytaneion.—In B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 158-178 (1 fig.), J. 
CHARBONNEAUX discusses the purpceses of the round buildings found in various 
Greek sites. In the past it has been argued that they, like similar buildings in 
Rome, had to do with the cult of Hestia; and this point of view has recently been 
revived and vigorously upheld by Pomtow in his study of the Tholos in the Mar- 
maria at Delphi. The object of this article is to show the total lack of connection 
between the round buildings and this cult. The word 660s appears as early as 
the Odyssey, but in classic times applied only to the round building in Athens, 
and was later applied to other buildings of this form as well, especially the one at 
Epidauros. It is stated by the lexicographers that the Tholos at Athens was the 
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banqueting hall of the Prytanes: but this is not the case with the other round build- 
ings. The Tholos at Epidauros was admittedly a sacred edifice. Hestia does not 
figure among the Homeric gods of Olympus, therefore the tholos mentioned in the 
Odyssey cannot be a shrine to her, although a sacred character did attach to the 
hearth in Homeric times. She first appears in the Theogony of Hesiod, when 
religion had become centralized, and the cult of the goddess of the hearth was 
solemnized at the common hearth of all the people,—the Prytaneion. Carrying 
out this idea, the Prytaneion was regularly built in the form of a large house, as 
we learn from the scholiast to Thucydides, I], 15, and from the account in Pausa- 
nias of the Prytaneion at Olympia, the ruins of which have actually been found 
and identified. Since this discovery at Olympia, other such shrines have been 
identified at numerous other sites, all with many features in common, some of them 
dating as early as the Sixth Century B.c., showing that in essential details the plan 
of such structures was early fixed and determined. By means of various argu- 
ments the writer shows that the earliest round building, the ‘“‘Skias” at Sparta, 
was a sort of covered market, used also for meetings of the ‘A pella”’ or council, 
and for music. Similarly, the Tholos at Athens was doubtless originally built to 
house the Boulé of four hundred members, and it was only later that it became the 
dining hall of the Prytanes as well. These two round buildings represent the 
first type of covered theatre in Greece, and from them the Odeum of Pericles and 
the Thersilion at Eleusis were probably derived. The “Hestia Koiné” at Man- 
tinea, often used by the proponents of the theory of the round buildings being 
sacred to Hestia, was undoubtedly a funeral monument, and so it cannot apply. 
The buildings at Palatitza and Olympia (round chambers enclosed in a square) 
are certainly heroa. It is impossible that the theloi at Delphi and Epidauros 
can be Prytaneia, but that they are of religious significance is suggested by the 
fact that they are known to have contained statues. 

The Tholos of Athens and the Clepsydras.— Under this title, C. MaLrTrzos, in 
B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 179-189, discusses an article by the late J. Svoronos on 
the Tholos of Athens, that appeared in the Numismatische Zeitschrift for 1912. 
In this article Svoronos suggested that certain designs on copper coins of Athens 
of the end of the Fifth Century B.c., showing a round building on the reverse side, 
were representations of this building, which he believes to have contained the 
official weights and measures of the state, and also the official water-clocks. 
While accepting this last conclusion, the writer differs from Svoronos in certain 
details. The coins show that the round building was surmounted by a sphere, 
which Svoronos believed to have an astrological significance, and he also believed 
that the weights and measures were derived from astrological observations; from 
this he deduced that the clepsydra was invented by the astronomer Meton. 
With these conclusions the writer disagrees, and devotes the rest of his article to a 
discussion of various forms of water-clocks, showing that the simple clepsydra was 
intrcduced into Athens at some period anterior to the middle of the Fifth Century 
B.c. This he proves on the analogy of certain vases, which are believed to be 
examples of the simple clepsydra. He therefore denies Svoronos’s contention that 
Meton was the inventor, as his activity was after the alleged introduction of the 
instrument, but on the other hand he was too early for the more complicated 
hydraulic clecks to which we have references. The actual inventor of the clep- 


sydra is unknown. After a brief discussion of the clepsydra in use in the courts 
the writer shows that the representation on a relief in the Louvre, cited by Svoro- 
nos, cannot represent this instrument. 

SCULPTURE 


The Archaic Bases from the Walls of Athens.—A study by S. Casson, of the 
three statue-bases found in the ancient wall of Athens in February, 1922, attempts 
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to date them by their style. Base I, with reliefs of the ball-game, the wrestlers 
and the cat-and-dog encounter, although greatly superior to any other archaic 
sculpture in vivid portrayal and freedom from convention, belongs with the work 
of Chiote artists at Athens toward the end of the Pisistratic period, 520-510 B.c. 
The ball-game is an exercise described by Pollux under the name éxizxvpos, 
played by two teams of three men each. Base II, with the “hockey players” on 
the front and the chariots and warriors on the sides, is a little later, about 500: 
while Base III may have been a little earlier. The game, called by the verb 
xepnritev, is not hockey, being played by single players. Base III had no 
reliefs, but only a painted decoration of the seated Zeus on the front and two in- 
cised inscriptions, all of which have been purposely defaced. It probably held a 
statue of one of the Pisistratidae, and was defaced when the Alemaeonidae re- 
turned in 509 B.c. The signature of Endoios as the sculptor of the statue suggests 
that this artist wasan Ionian working for the family of Pisistratus and that he was 
succeeded by Antenor after their overthrow. J.H.S.,.XLV, pt. 2, pp. 164-178; 
9 figs. 

A Delian Ex-voto to Herakles.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 182-187 (3 figs.), 
R. DeMANGEL publishes two fragments of a relief at Delos. On one is the upper 
part of a young satyr playing the double flute, on the other attributes of Herakles. 
With the help of a relief in Athens (No. 1462; Stais, Cat. Mus. Nat., I, p. 208; 
Arndt-Amelung, Einzelverkauf, 1249; Svoronos, ’E@v. Move., pl. LX XVII, pp. 
463-464, Reinach, Rép. Reliefs, I1, 349, 7) the relief is reconstructed as a recum- 
bent Herakles to whom a satyr is playing. The Delian relief has a peculiar charm 
and is of better workmanship than the relief in Athens. The scene is not taken 
from the Alkestis of Euripides, but is pure genre, perhaps first represented in a 
painting. The two reliefs are probably Athenian work of the Second Century B.c. 

The Nude Graces.—In R. Arch., XX, 1924, pp. 287-291 (3 figs.), J. Sx dis- 
cusses the well-known group of the three nude Graces. He concludes that the 
original composition was a painting, probably of the second quarter of the Fourth 
Century B.c., and suggests as its author Nearchos (Pliny, N.H., XXXV, 141 

A Portrait Statuette of Socrates.—A small, full-length portrait statuette of 
Socrates, of Parian marble and about eleven inches high, which was found recently 
in Alexandria and has been acquired by the British Museum, is published by 
H. B. Watters in J.H.S., XLV, 1925, pt. 2, pp. 255-261 (4 pls.; 2 figs.). It is 
remarkable as a distinguished work of art, as the only known full-length represen- 
tation of the philosopher in the round, and as a unique example of portraiture on 
that scale in marble. The nearest analogy is found in the slightly smaller bronze 
full-length portrait statuette of the philosopher Hermarchos, in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. The statuette shows Socrates more fully clothed than on 
certain gem portraits, and without the notorious baldness, while the grotesque 
features, though answering to the contemporary descriptions by Plato and 
Xenophon, are given a refined and benevolent expression that is far removed from 
a harsh, external realism. Of the three types to which the extant portraits of 
Socrates can be referred, this work fits best the second in order of time, and is 
perhaps Lysippean. 


PAINTING 


The Flute-playing Satyr of the Mosaic at Corinth.—In RF. Arch., XXIII, 1926, 
pp. 350-352, W. Dronna discusses the flute-player on the mosaic at Corinth 
see A.J.A., XXIX, 1925, p. 392, fig. 9). He calls attention to the numerous 
figures of flute-playing satyrs known to us in sculpture, and concludes that, al- 
though the artist of the mosaic may have intended to represent merely a shepherd, 
he employed a familiar type, the original of which is to be sought rather in sculp- 
ture than in a work of the painter Pausias about whom we know nothing 
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Fragments of Mosaics at Princeton University.—In the J. Arch. J., 1925, p. 
279, P. WoTers discusses three fragments of mosaic in the museum of Princeton 
University, showing that all are modern. They are close copies of reconstruc- 
tions which F. and J. Riepenhausen made in 1829 of Polygnotan paintings as de- 
scribed by Pausanias. Wolters reproduces both the mosaics and the reconstruc- 
tions, and lets the close resemblance speak for itself. 

Greek Maiden Dances.—In Bonn. Jb., CX XX (1925), pp. 118-146 (pl. III, 
fig.), AuGusT BRINKMANN, after enlarging upon the part taken by the dance and 
dance music and poetry in ancient Greek culture, deals in particular with their 
maiden dances or rap$éa. The Greeks thought of almost everything in terms 
of music and dancing: the pots and pans of the household, the teeth, the kinds of 
plants, the virtues, the pillars of a temple were all xopoi; the Muses, the Fates, 
the Hours, the Graces all fell into dancing lines; Maenads, Naiads, Nereids all 
danced; the joys of life, the solace of the blessed in the after-life, centered in the 
dance. Alkman, Simonides, Pindar, and Bakchylides found inspiration in the 
eyclic dances and contests, and whole volumes of their zap@éa were once ex- 
tant. Ten strophes of such a poem by Alkman exist in a papyrus fragment found 
in Egypt in 1855. 

Greek vase-paintings from the early geometric and dipylon types down to those 
of the Fifth Century are filled with pictures of these round dances so appropriate 
and convenient for the potters of those days. Brinkmann has gathered together 
in catalogue form more than a hundred of these vase paintings representing 
maiden dances, classified under their various forms. He finds interesting parallels 
in the modern dances, the syrtos, the tratta, and the ruppixls of the Tzaconians 
(anc. ruppixn). 

Neo-Attic Reliefs.—The publishing of a very beautiful and well-preserved neo- 
Attic bell-crater of marble, recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, is 
made the occasion for a discussion of the characteristics of neo-Attic art, especially 
in relation to the Greek art of the late Fifth and the Fourth Century B.c., which it 
imitates. The artists of the Roman period had a common stock of types, derived 
from earlier originals, such as the groups of Pan and the nymphs, the victories of 
the Nike balustrade, the nereids of Xanthos, maenads and satyrs, dancers, and 
musicians, etc., from which they selected their figures and arranged them purely 
for artistic effect, without regard to their meaning, setting them not in groups 
but each one by itself, in spaced rows. The execution varied with the ability of 
the individual artist, but the style, though graceful and often technically skillful, 
never had the sureness of understanding and the unconscious realism of the earlier 
period. The three-sided base found in the Roman Forum and now in the Lateran 
Museum, which has been called by Hauser a Fourth Century original, has the 
marks of the neo-Attic school, especially in the posing of the figures. They are 
all conventional types from the Roman repertoire. G. M. A. Ricurer, J.H.S., 
XLV, 1925, pt. 2, pp. 201-209 (4 pls., 5 figs.). 

Representations of the Sale of Oil at Athens.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp 
282-295 (6 figs.), F. J. M. pe WA8LE discusses (1) a vase in the Vatican (Reinach, 
Rép. Vases, 2nd ed., I, p. 106), (2) a vase in Girgenti, (3) a vase formerly 
at Terranova, the ancient Gela, (4) a vase at Corneto, (5) a vase in 
Florence, and (6) a vase in the Louvre. With the exception of the last, on both 
sides of which are drawings relating to Dionysos and wine, these vases bear pic- 
tures of the sale of wine either in the shop or, more often, in the orchard of the 
seller. The merchant sits beside his jar, or jars, of oil and gives his customers a 
taste of the oil either by means of a tube or in a small kotyle. The vase in Flor- 
ence was wrongly interpreted by Milani (1 R. Museo Archeologico di Firenze, 
Florence, 1923, p. 147, No. 72732) as a scene of hydromancy. All these vases 
are black-figured, of the last years of that technique. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Delphi.—In B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 21-60 (pl. V.), Emme BourcGuet 
comments upon the work of the Germans, and particularly of Pomtow, on the 
finds at Delphi, from the point of view of the inscriptions. He proves that 
Pomtow has taken a fragment of a known inscription regarding the dedication of 
the Tarentines, and, ignoring three other fragments belonging with it, has “‘pub- 
lished” it with a totally unwarranted interpretation, in the 1922 edition of Dit- 
tenberger’s Sylloge, no. 40a. He regrets that the Germans insert their attacks 
on the French investigations into reference works such as Dittenberger and Pauly- 
Wissowa, and rightly resents the brutal, discourteous, and uncalied-for assaults 
made, without the slightest foundation, by Pomtow and others. He then pub- 
lishes, or republishes, eleven inscriptions, beginning with the rock-cut inscription 
of the Labyades (Buck, Greck Dialects, 49, S.G.DI., 1683) for which he estab- 
lishes a new text. In publishing these inscriptions, be shows, in some instances, 
the errors which the German polemics have led them to make; in others, he 
contents himself with emending a previously published text on the basis of new 
evidence; and in others, he publishes certain inscriptions for the first time, the 
most important of these documents being a stone found by P. de la Coste in 1923, 
relating to accounts. 

Ibid., pp. 61-103 (3 figs.), P. pe La Coste-MeEssevibre publishes a number 
of new inscriptions. This article is divided into two parts, and a supplementary 
note. The first part (pp. 61-74) deals with twelve decrees in honor of certain 
inhabitants of Pellana, bestowing proxeny upon them, dating from the Fourth 
Century B.c. into the middle of the Third. These inscriptions shed new light on 
the chronology of the Delphian archons, and on the relations between Pellana and 
Delphi. The second part (pp. 75-99) publishes twenty-five new inscriptions 
found in the excavation of the great portico to the west of the peribolos. These 
inscriptions are divided as follows: signatures of artists (nos. 1, 2): dedications 

3-13): epigrams and miscellaneous (14-21, 18 and 19 being parts of the same text, 
and 20 and 21 also belonging together): and acts of enfranchisement (22-25). 
The supplementary note at the end (pp. 99-103) deals with an inscription con- 
cerning the frontier of Meliteia and Xyniae, first published in B.C.H., XXV, 1901, 
pp. 344-45, which is republished on the basis of a careful re-examination. 

Hellenistic Epigraphy.—In B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 219-238, Louts Roperr 
continues his studies of Hellenistic inscriptions begun in B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, 
pp. 331-342. (For a summary of this article, see A.J.A., XXX, 1926, p. 105.) 
The present article deals with eight inscriptions, which are numbered to follow 
those previously commented on. In each case, emendations are suggested, and 
portions of the text re-established. The most important of these inscriptions are 
the second, a decree of the confederation of the Ainianes in honor of foreign judges, 
already published in /.G., LX, 2, 5, where an entirely new rendering of the text is 
given, and the last, a decree of Mytilene, first published by P. N. Papageorgiou 
(Unedierte Inschriften von M ytilene, p. 1, no. 1), dealing with the cult of Asklepios, 
which is re-edited, with a long commentary. Throughout the article the writer 
frequently acknowledges his indebtedness to M. Holleaux, who has turned over 
some of his material to him, and has given him much assistance. 

SAMOTHRACE.—Unpublished Inscriptions.—The Czechoslovakian Archaeo- 
logical Institute, in collaboration with the French School at Athens, undertook a 
campaign of excavations in the summer of 1923 in the temenos of the Great Gods 
at Samothrace. The inscriptions found then and later are published by A. SaALac 
and FERNAND CHAPOUTHIER in B.C.H., XLLX, 1925, pp. 245-262 (8 figs.). The 
article is divided into two parts, each author contributing a part. The first 


division, by Salaé (pp. 245-253, figs. 1-5), deals with the dedication of the temple. 
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A fragment of a monumental inscription was found, obviously from an architrave, 
and from this fragment a suggested restoration of the temple as a dedication of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus is given. The second part of the article (pp. 254-262, figs. 
6-8), by Chapouthier, deals with two inscriptions found on a subsequent visit to 
Samothrace in 1924. The first is an ex-voto, dated by the letter forms and other 
evidence not earlier than the end of the Third Century a.p.: the second is a Latin 
inscription dealing with the initiation of candidates into certain mysteries, and 
bearing the name of M. Antonius; but it is impossible to say whether this is the 
great Mark Antony, or the orator, proconsul of Cilicia, who was killed some time 
after 87 B.c. by order of Marius and Sulla. It is suggested that the mysteries 
referred to may have had to do with the cult of Dionysos. 


ITALY 


Engraved Gems Representing the Legend of the Capitol.—In R. Arch., XXII, 
1925, pp. 248-256 (6 figs., among them Furtwiingler, Die antiken Gemmen, pl. 
XXII, Nos. 7, 12, 13, 14), AprrEN BLANCHET discusses a number of engraved 
gems on which are represented persons grouped about a human head lying on the 
ground. These represent the legend of the foundation of the Capitol. A gem in 
the author’s possession seems to be the earliest of the series, and one in the collec- 
tion Pauvert de la Chapelle, now in the Cabinet de France, presents the legend in 
its entirety and forms a perfect illustration of the more or less precise literary 
texts, which all have probably a foundation of truth. Probably a very early 
monument, nearly contemporary with the temple itself, served as the prototype 
for the artists of the gems. 

The Museo Luigi Pigorini at Rome.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 109-111, 
E. Portier describes the Reale Museo Preistorico-Etnografico Luigi Pigorini, a 
great museum established where the Museo Kircheriano formerly was, and pays 
tribute to the memory of Luigi Pigorini (Jan. 10, 1842—Apr. 1, 1925), the great 
scholar by whose labors the museum was created. 

Roman and Modern Roads.—In R. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 105-112, Cr Le- 
FEBVRE DES Noérres contrasts the Roman roadway, so constructed that it was as 
rigid as possible, with the modern roadway, so made as to be elastic. The modern 
methods are vastly superior to the ancient; indeed, the excellence of the Roman 
roads is largely imaginary. 

PHILIPPI.—A Relief from the Theatre.—<A third relief from the theatre at 
Philippi, in addition to the two already published (B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, pp. 
287-302, summarized in A.J.A., X XIX, 1925, p. 336) is described by FERNAND 
CHAPOUTHIER in B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 239-244 (2 figs.). This relief, of late 
Roman workmanship, and representing the god Mars, is the last of the ex-votos 
of Zosimus, priest of Nemesis, and is carved on the same block as the relief of Nike 
previously published. The god Mars is, of course, constantly associated with 
Nike, and though less frequently with Nemesis, there are, nevertheless, parallels 
in Latin epigraphy. On an inscription of the Belgian pretorians (C.J.L., VI, 1, 
2821) he is associated with both Nemesis and Nike, as here. As the patron deity 
of gladiators, his presence in the amphitheatre is quite appropriate. The article 
ends with a note on the purely Roman and military character of this ex-voto, and 
on the fact that the three divinities represented (Nemesis Invicta, Mars Victor, 
and Victoria) express the same basic idea. 

The Votive Base with Two Columns and the Triumphal Arch.—Under this 
title, Martin P. Nruuson (B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 143-157; 3 figs.) discusses the 
origin and evolution of the triumphal arch, maintaining that it has never received 
proper attention from the historic or architectural point of view. It is pointed out 
that the triumphal arch was always surmounted by a statue. If, as is usually 
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believed, it evolved from a gate, why is it separated from the city walls, and used 
as an independent monument and support for a statue, and conversely, why 
should a statue base assume the form of a gate? To answer these questions, the 
various theories of the significance and origin of the arch are examined, especial 
attention being paid to that of Frothingham (A.J.A., XIX, 1915, p. 155 ff., and 
elsewhere), that it originally marked the boundary of the city limits. But this 
does not explain why triumphal arches became supports for statues. Moreover, 
the earliest of these monuments to which we have reference seem to have been 
purely decorative, and to have supported statues. It is suggested, that the tri- 
umphal arch was not originally intended for a gate at all and may well have been 
derived from the votive bases with double Ionic columns, such as have been found 
at Delphi, the pedestal of Charixenos being one of the best known, which, in their 
turn, are obviously evolved from the single-column pedestal, such as supported 
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Figure 1. 
the Sphinx of the Naxians. It is shown that monuments of this type are not con- 
fined to Delphi, but have been found at Delos and elsewhere as well. The placing 
of statues on high pedestals was common among the Greeks, as is proven by 
numerous instances; and in the mural frescoes, found in Rome and Pompeii, and 
derived from Greek originals, votive columns are frequently represented. The 
double-column votive monument is also found in Roman sites, and in Rome itself 
the setting of statues on high columns was frequently done, as shown by a passage 
from the elder Pliny (H.N., XXXIV, 20 These monuments are for the most 
part anterior in date to the earlier triumphal arches, and the triumphal arch does 
not attain popularity until shortly after the death of Caesar. As with the Greeks 


the double-column votive pedestal took the place of the single-column form, so in 
Rome the single-column form was succeeded by the triumphal arch, which it is 
suggested was selected for its strength and solidity, in place of the rather unstable 
double-column votive base. 
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‘The Death of Archimedes from Herculaneum(?).—In an eighteen- 
page brochure ‘‘Der Tod des Archimedes’’ (82nd Winckelmannsprogramm d. 
arch. Gesellschaft zu Berlin), PRoressor F. WINTER has reproduced both in black 
and white and in colors a mosaic 0.51 m. x 0.43 m. portraying the death of Archi- 
medes, which gives an entirely new interpretation to the well-known episode. 
The mosaic (Fig. 1) is made of rather larger pieces of stone than usual. The some- 
what wide border consists of a plant design in quadruplicate, two leafy tendrils in 
duplicate extending from a central bowl. Four birds resembling partridges occupy 
one each the square corners of the border. Both border and the birds are much like 
Pompeian designs already known. The mosaic belongs to Frau Oberst E. Scabell 
in Wiesbaden, and has been in her family since 1860 when it was bought at the sale 
in Rome of the collection of Jerome Bonaparte, after his death. Its antiquity 
seems to be well attested. It is said to have come from Herculaneum, but, al- 
though it is known that Joseph Napoleon and Joachim Murat excavated at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum 1806-1815, there is no mention of such a mosaic being 
found. The ex silentio argument is probably strong in its favor as an antique. 

The story that Archimedes was drawing mathematical designs with a stick in 
sand upon the floor of his house when the soldiers of Marcellus came in, has been 
derived from the in pulvere describere (Cic., De Fin., V, 19, 50; Livy XXV, 31), 


as well as from Valerius Maximus (VIII, 7, 7); dum animo et oculis in terra defixis 


formas describit. But in the light of the scholion to Persius (I, 131): mensa in qua 


geometrae designant loca vel mensuras, the earlier passages do not need to mean 
that Archimedes had sand upon his floor at all, not to mention the fact that such 
a method would have been both strange and unnecessary. Perhaps Apuleius 
(De Magia, 16) quem tu librum, Aemiliane, si nosses, ac non modo campo et glebis 
verum etiam abaco et pulvisculo te dedisses will come nearer the real explanation of the 
mosaic. 

Archimedes in this new mosaic sits in a chair and works with an abacus on a 
small three-legged table before him. The composition is good and the story 
better authenticated by this portrayal than by the interpretations hitherto put 
on the Latin of the authors who tell the story of Archimedes’ death. Professor 
Winter calls attention to the likeness between the face of the Archimedes of the 
mosaic and the face of the Herculaneum bronze head in the Naples Museum (No. 
5623) which has been called Heraclitus, Seneca, or Hipponax. There is a certain 
likeness but hardly one striking enough to say that the mosaic Archimedes is a 
portrait. Winter puts the date of the mosaic not later than the early empire. 


FRANCE 


The Dagger of Faou.—In R. Arch., XX, 1924, pp. 292-309 (6 figs.), Pau Couts- 
stn discusses the bronze dagger from Faou (Finistére) in the Museum of Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye and the views concerning it which have been expressed by others. 
He concludes that the dagger is not Roman, but British, or perhaps Irish, of the 
Roman period, called Laténe IV. 

The Gailic God Rudiobos, Rudianus.—In R. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 210-227, 
J. Lorn, using as his point of departure an inscription on the base of a bronze 
horse found at Neuvy-en-Sullias and now in the Musée historique de l’Orléonais, 
discusses the nature of the Gallic god Rudiobos. The inscription, in letters of the 
Second Christian Century, reads: Aug Rudiobo sacrum|cur Cassiciate DSPD Ser 
Esumagius. sacrovir. Ser Iomaglius. Serverus F.C. Cassiciate is the name of a 
place. The other objects found with the bronze horse are of a military character, 
and inscriptions associate Rudiobos with Mars. The name means ‘‘red”’ or “he 
who strikes with the red.’’ This leads to comparison with the Vedic god Rudra, 
the Irish In Dagde, Gallic Gutuater, Teutates (Toutatis), and other Gallic deities. 
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Teutates and Dagde cared for the dead, and among all the Kelts the abode of the 
dead was an abode of happiness. The belief in a future life was so strong that 
debts were even contracted to be paid after death. A survival of a similar belief 
on the island of Moléne (Finistére) is cited. 

The Pottery Graffiti at Graufesenque.—_In Bonn. Jb., CX XX (1925), pp. 38- 
99, Avaust Oxé presents a very careful study of the potters’ accounts found at 
Graufesenque. These are most interesting from a linguistic as well as from an 
archaeological point of view, for though this terra sigillata ware is of Roman 
origin, the potters were Gauls and used Keltic forms of the Roman names of 
vessels, Keltic numerals and terms, and present us with many new Keltic names. 
The listing of the numbers of the various types of vessels (for the smaller vessels 
running up into the thousands) seems to have had to do with keeping account of 
the numbers that went into the kilns rather than with entry into trade channels, 
so at any rate Oxé thinks. The Greek word sapoyis appears as parasidi, 
paraxidi, paroxedi, and parusp(idi). The large platters are called catinos, catilus, 
or canastri. The Latin names Summachus and Malcio appear with Keltic end- 
ings (Summacos and Malciu). 

The lists are very extensive, filling fourteen pages of the article. Among the 
potters were: Tritos, Deprosagi(los), Felix, Scota, Privatos, Vindulus, Cosoi(los), 
and Summacos. Though Oxé disclaims a very profound knowledge of Keltic, 
he speaks most illuminatingly about the Keltic letters, the Keltic language, and 
Keltic culture, as illustrated in these graffiti dating from the middle of the First 
Century A.D. 

RENNES.—A Bronze Belt Buckle of Italic Form.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, 
pp. 278-281 (2 figs.), Paut Coussin publishes a bronze belt buckle found at 
Rennes. It has a long, triangular hook and a triangular plate decorated with 
engraved palmettes and S-shaped curves. The closest analogy is a buckle from 
Ebendorf (Hanover). The buckle at Rennes is apparently Gallic work of the 
first Laténe period. 

The Stoechades and the Islands of Hyéres.—In R. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 95- 
104 (fig.), JuLes Movqvuet discusses the passages of Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy 
relating to the Stoechades. He concludes that they are the islands of Hyéres and 
identifies them as follows: Prote and Mese are the two peninsulas (formerly is- 
lands) Cépet and Giens; Hypaea (Hypata) is Porquerolles; Strabo’s two small 
Stoechades are Grand Ribaud and Petit Ribaud; the three islands Sturium, 
Phoenice, and Phila mentioned by Pliny are the modern Bagaud, Port-Cros, and 
Vile du Levant, and these are grouped together by Strabo as Planasia; Leron 
(Strabo) or Lero and Lerina (Pliny) are the two islands of Lérins. The group 
Planasia was probably Phoenician. An inscription of the First Century a.p., 
found in 1886 at Porquerolles, reads: D. M.|Vassia C. lib.|Tyche [hic] adquiesc(it). 

The Symbolism of Gallo-Roman Tombs at Luxeuil.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, 
pp. 273-277, L. BARBADETTE discusses the meaning of the bottles or boxes held in 
the right hand and the glasses or cups held in the left hand of the persons repre- 
sented on very many stelae at Luxeuil. Many of the stelae bear the letters D.M. 
The attributes do not, as has been claimed, have any Christian significance, but 
represent offerings to the deities of the hot springs of Luxeuil, Lussoius, and Bricia. 
Indeed, there is no evidence that Luxeuil was christianized at the time when these 
stelae were carved, the Second Century after Christ. 


SPAIN 


Migration of Hispanic Types.—In R. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 191-209 (5 maps), 
P. Boscu-Gimprera discusses the migration of the various Hispanic types in the 
Aeneolithic Age and the beginning of the Bronze Age. There were four civiliza- 
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tions in the Iberian peninsula: (1) the Portuguese, (2) that of central Spain, (3) 
the Almerian, in southeastern Spain, and (4) the Pyrenean. The relations of these 
four, and their extensions in other countries, as southern France, Italy, and even 
Germany and the British Isles, are discussed. The distribution of the products 
and the customs ef these early civilizations is to be explained in great measure as 
resulting from trade rather than from change of population caused by migrations 
and conquests 

Mina de la Plata.—In R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 250-272 (fig.), the late 
Horace SANDERS describes an ancient bath establishment near the highroad 
between Baeza and Jaen, in the province of Jaen. The place was found by a man 
whe was looking for an ancient Roman and Punic mine. The bath establishment 
seems to have been in use in Iberian, and Roman times, and, judging by the rela- 
tive number of coins, chiefly in the Fourth Century of our era. Remains of several 
buildings of considerable size have been partially excavated. The pottery is of 
various kinds: rough indigenous ware of uncertain age; fragments of vessels of the 
early Iron Age, of Punic form; Iberian ware with simple geometric designs; local 
ware in imitation of South Italian black lustre ware of the Third and Second 
Centuries B.c.; Roman ‘‘domestic”’ ware of local manufacture and Roman “‘terra 
sigillata,”’ both Arretine and Gaulish, and of a red-glazed ware made in imitation 
thereof in southern Spain. Metal objects were chiefly of lead. One is a piece of 
led pipe, marked by a well designed fir-cone and the names of M. Memmius and 
L. Vindinus. The thirty-eight coins found range from Castulo (about 200 B.c.) 
to Theodosius (378-395). The place was probably never widely known, and was 
destroyed by fire, probably not far from 400 a.p. 


GERMANY 


Cologne and the Plan of its Ancient Predecessor.—In Bonn. Jb., CX XX (1925), 

pp. 254-261 (Fig. 1), RupotF Scuutrze compares the plan of the Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis with its modern successor, the city of Cologne. The west gate was just 
southeast of the Church of the Apostles. The main north-and-south street was 
the present Hohestrasse, which formed the east boundary of the forum, the north 
and south bounds of which were respectively, the Minoritenstrasse and the Schil- 
dergasse. The high or main street was crossed by six east-and-west streets, the 
most southern of which is the Sternergasse, and next the Schildergasse. In the 
region south of the Schildergasse, where the city wall bulged out toward the south, 
lived the native inhabitants of the place, with the temple of the Keltic Jupiter 
discovered in 1891 in the Little Greek Market), as the centre of their cult life. 
From the eastern gate, what is now the Obenmarspforten, led directly into the 
forum. An inscription from the year 989 refers to this gate as the porta fori. 
The churches of Saint Peter and Saint Caecilia definitely fix the position of another 
of the north-and-south streets of ancient Colonia. While Klingenburg supposes 
that a north-and-south street lay east of the Hohestrasse, basing this on the 
existence of the churches Maria in Kapitol, 8. Elogius, 8S. Alban, and 8. Laurenz, 
no traces of such a street have been found. Hansen and Klingenburg suppose the 
forum to have been more to the southwest, in the vicinity of the Caecilienkirche, 
but Schultze thinks that in the later building of the city, if this had lain open for 
several centuries, it would have been built up more irregularly along the lines of the 
short cut diagonal, ete. Furthermore, the Jewish quarter, where trade is liveliest, 
has always been in the part of the city where Schultze locates the forum. 

Earth Fortress between Urmitz and Weissenthurm.—In Mannus, XVII, pp. 
161-193 (17 figs.), A. GinrHER discusses the great earth fortress of the later 
Stone Age that lies between Urmitz and Weissenthurm. He compiles information 
hitherto scattered in many anthropological publications. Here were the magnae 
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munitiones mentioned by Caesar in his account of his second invasion of Germany, 
so Koenen at first thought, as he conducted his excavations, and he explained the 
vast number of prehistoric objects found by supposing that Caesar's soldiers used 
the native wares of the region. Later Roman camps were located here in the time 
of Agrippa and Drusus, for this was a natural crossing place into Germany. All 
indications point, however, to far earlier times in Michelsberg or Pfahlbau (pali- 
sade or lake-dwelling) period. The fortress, so the author thinks, though very 
extensive (one hundred hectars) was not used as a permanent protection for 
people dwelling within its defences but rather as a special place of refuge in times 
of dire necessity. 

Inscription of Macrinus Viscus at Bonn.—In Bonn. Jb., CXXX (1925), pp 
199-200 (fig.), Emit Rirreruine publishes an inscription on the basis of a lime- 
stone statuette of Mercury found at Bonn. The statue is dedicated, so the in- 
scription states, to a certain L. Vibius Viscus Macrinus. The monument dates 
from the early empire and forms the oldest testimony to the existence of a Roman 
legionary camp at Bonn. This can be none other than the Macrinus Viscus, prae- 
torius vir of Pliny’s H.N., XI, 223, whom Pliny came to know when as praefectus 
cohortis or praefectus equitum Pliny was serving in lower Germany in the army of 
Corbulo. 

The inscription, with completions for the sake of clarity, reads as follows: 

Mercurio-|Noihus- et Noiius-|L(uci)- Vibi- Visei- Macrinijleg(ati)- Aug(usti)- 
v(otum). s(olverunt)- I(ibentes)- m(erito). (Perhaps Nothus and Notius should 
be read.) 

Roland-pillars.—In Mannus, XVII, pp. 1-34 (14 figs.), Ericu JunG writes of 
the connection between the so-called Rolandsaule and Irmensul. These Roland- 
pillars are found in Niedersachsen, Westfalen, Obersachsen, and Thiiringen, but 
not in Frankish Germany. Jakob Grimm was the first to insist that the name of 

tolandsiule was of later application to these originally heathen monuments 
They are usually found in close connection with the market places and with the 
administration of justice. Jung thinks that in the spread of German influence to 
the north and east in very early times these pillars that typefy man in his straight- 
ness and uprightness symbolized German strength and German justice. He 
emphasizes the taking over under Christian teachers and preachers of these 
heathen folk-fetishes by later generations, for many of these pillars are still re- 
garded with superstitious reverence by the common people. 

Roman Bridge at Cologne.—In Bonn. Jb., CX XX (1925), pp. 232-253 (2 figs., 
pls. XIX and XX), Orro Krauss, Engineer-in-Chief of the demolition of the 
remains of the old Roman bridge at Cologne, during the years 1894-1897, dis- 
cusses these remains as he found them. The history of the bridge as such (it was 
built in 310 a.p.) is fully dealt with in an article by Jos. Klinkenberg in Vol. I, 
Part IL of the Kunstdenkmdler der Stadt Kéln, 341-351 (1906). The article is 
too technical to be reviewed here in detail, but it deals also with the bridge at 
Mainz and with the south city wall of Cologne. 

Roman Trade on the Rhine.—In Bonn. Jb., CX XX (1925), pp. 1-37 (11 figs.), 
HERMANN AUBIN treats of trade on the Rhine in Roman times (chiefly in the First 
Century a.p.), not from literary or epigraphic evidence, but from archaeological 
remains of pottery, tiles, bronze, glass, etc., that can now in many cases be more or 
less accurately dated. The Romans first developed the use of the Rhine as a 
trade carrier, though fishing boats and transports or ferries were used even before 
Caesar’s time, and early traders followed routes along the river. The Romans 
eliminated many sandbars and hidden reefs, and controlled changes in the bed of 
the stream and the washing away of banks, so that the river routes could be more 
depended upon. The Fossa Corbulonis (47 A.p.) facilitated the route to Britain. 
Harbors that were created for military or strategic reasons fostered trade which 
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followed the eagles of the Roman legions. Tow-paths and tow-boats were 
certainly used. 

The author discusses Roman improvements in trading-ships, illustrating these 
from extant monuments, and stresses the way in which trade on the Rhine was 
affected by the fact that it was a border stream. Among the commodities carried 
were: building materials, such as stone, bricks, tiles; food supplies, grain, wine, oil, 
etc. Pottery of the terra sigillata type, originally made in Arezzo, but later in 
southeastern Gaul at La Graufesenque, Montans, and Banassac, can easily be traced 
along these routes and indicates the cultural development in Gaul and Germany 
that accompanied Rome’s advance. The wider connections of the Rhine trade 
with the Atlantic, with Britain, and Germany are also treated of, and several 
maps show diffusion of terracottas, tiles, amphorae (of south Spanish make) 
and bronze vessels (of the Hemmoor type), ete., are given. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Roman Dominion in the Sahara of Numidia.—In R. Arch., XX, 1924, pp. 
316-325, JEROME Carcopino traces the southern boundary of the Roman province 
of Numidia from east to west through Doucen (forty kilometres southwest of 
Biskra), Sadouri (probably ancient Ausum), and other stations to the western 
boundary. Apart from ruins, walls, and traces of roads, his information is 
derived from coins and inscriptions. After Gordianus III the protection of the 
border was committed chiefly, if not entirely, to the inhabitants. The province 
was evidently prosperous until a relatively late period. A complete report of the 
commission of which Mr. Carcopino was the head is to be published later. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Christos Propylaios and ‘‘ Christus hic est.”—In R. Arch., XXII, 1925, pp. 
66-74, W. Deonna cites a number of pagan inscriptions which state that a god 
Herakles, Felicitas, etc.) dwells in the house and Christian inscriptions which in 
the same way assert the presence of Christ. Evidently Christianity adopted the 
old formulae and employed them for the same prophylactic purposes as paganism. 


FRANCE 


The Sculptures from Parthenay.—In R. Arch., XXI, 1925, pp. 330-334, Exisa 
MAILLARD replies in detail to those who have said that the sculptures from the 
church of Notre Dame de la Couldre at Parthenay, which were presented to the 
museum of the Louvre in 1914 by the Amis du Louvre, are in great part modern 
work. The sculptures are three high reliefs: an Annunciation to the Shepherds and 
two crowned figures called the ‘* Rois de Parthenay.’’ Other sculptures from the 
same church were sold to America; these are the Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem 
and two crowned personages analogous to those in the Louvre. All are works of 
the Twelfth Century, not in any way falsified. The publication by André Michel 

Von. Piot, XXII, pp. 179-195; pls. and figs.) is still authoritative. 


RENAISSANCE 


ITALY 


A Manuscript of Historic Legends.—In FR. Arch., XXI, 1926, pp. 293-322 (3 
pls.), Louis Karu describes and discusses a manuscript (Pal. Lat. No. 8541) in the 
Vatican Library and publishes six pages of its fine miniatures, representing eight 
scenes of the life of St. Henry or Aimeri of Hungary and sixteen scenes of the life 
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of St. Ladislas, king of Hungary. The numerous other miniatures represent the 
lives of the Virgin, the Apostles, and many saints. Only the lives of St. Aimeri 
and St. Ladislas and the different versions of the legends concerning them are 
here treated in detail, the rest of the manuscript and the other miniatures being 
briefly mentioned. The artist of the miniatures was perhaps a pupil of Niccolo 
di Giacomo of Bologna, who was active in the second half of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Some frescoes in Hungary are mentioned which represent scenes of the life 
of St. Ladislas. The importance of miniatures in the history of painting from the 
Ninth to the Fifteenth Century is emphasized. 


FAR EASTERN 
PERSIA 


Neolithic Stations in Persia.—In FR. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 348 f. (fig.), 
Mavrice Davert briefly describes neolithic stations in Persia (1) near Kirmanshah, 
2) north of Teheran, between Tadjrich and Imamzade Hossein, and (3) at Velé 
in the valley of the Lohra, just south of the village of Getchisar. In all these 
places tools of silex, granite, and quartz are to be found. Indeed, such objects 
are scattered in all the plain of Teheran. The most important station is that of 
Velé, where the sulphur springs appear to have attracted visitors in very early 


times. 


XUM 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 

The two events that excited the widest interest in the Greek archaeological 
field this summer were the finds uncovered during the demolition of the former 
toyal Stables on Stadium Street in Athens and the clearing of the beehive tomb 
at the modern village of Dendra near the site of ancient Midea in the Argolid. 

The work on the tomb at Dendra was done under the direction of Professor 
Persson of the Swedish archaeological expedition codéperating with Dr. Bertos, 
the Greek Ephor of Antiquities for the district. The upper part of the vault of 
the beehive above the level of the ground had collapsed, leaving only one lintel 
slab in situ. It was this slab set in the position usual for lintels in beehive tombs— 
at the level of the natural grade of the hillside—which led to the discovery of the 
tomb. The dromos is 15 m. long and is faced with walls of not very large un- 
dressed stones. The doorway is of ashlar masonry, 4 m. deep and about 4 m. 
high. This was still closed by the original walling up of rough masonry. The 
chamber itself is well preserved below the level of the ground (c. 4.50 m.) and is 
built of roughly dressed stones more regularly laid than the walls of the dromos 
It is 8 m. in diameter and has four grave pits sunk in the floor. Two of these 
contained remains of funeral offerings, fragments of bronze and ivory together 
with charcoal and bones. The other pits contained three skeletons, the larger 
one, the skeletons of the “‘king”’ and ‘‘queen”’ laid out on beds of clay with their 
royal belongings beside them. On the ‘“‘king’s”’ chest was a gold bowl done in 
repoussé work and containing four signet rings of silver and bronze and four 
seal stones. Other vessels covered the lower part of his body, while his bronze 
weapons—five swords, four spearheads and two knives were placed within reach. 
At the other end of the grave pit lay the ‘‘queen”’ holding another elaborate cup 
in her bent right arm. Between the two skeletons were found a necklace of sixty- 
one gold beads, a stone lamp and a vase made of an ostrich egg adorned with gold, 
silver and bronze. The last pit contained the skeleton of the 
a necklace of thirty-six gold rosettes, a gold seal ring and strips of gold leaf bind- 
ing, together with hollow gold ornaments shaped like an inverted figure 2, probably 
for her girdle. Very little pottery was found but there was enough to date the 
tomb, according to Professor Persson, about 1350 B.c. The objects from this 
tomb have now been brought to the National Museum in Athens to be cleaned 
and they make a magnificent showing even in their present condition. The gold 
repoussé bowl measures about 0.18 m. in diameter and is decorated with marine 


“‘princess”’ wearing 


motifs. On the outside are four octopuses in various lifelike positions, separated 
by gracefully diving dolphins while beneath these is a row of nautili above coral 
reefs. The workmanship is similar to that of the Vaphio cups, but the relief is 
perhaps not so high nor is the scene so spirited nor difficult of composition. Here, 
although the design is more conventionalized, it is beautifully spaced to fit the 
flatter curving surface and was undoubtedly the work of a master of the 
goldsmith’s art. Another object found with the “king” is particularly interest- 
ing, for it is a gold cup with a thin silver covering on the outside, bearing in low 
relief figures of animals. This silver shell is in a very bad condition but one 
fragment shows a lifelike bull and another a dog. The cup found with the “queen’”’ 
is quite different in type for although it has the same gold lining, the silver on the 
outside is inlaid with bands of gold near the upper edge and the base, forming a 
frame for a series of bulls’ heads or bucrania done in elaborate inlay of gold, bronze 
and black silver, being spaced in such a way that the excessively curving horns 
of one head just touch those of the next. The cup furthermore has the ‘“ wish- 
bone’’ type of handle which as Mr. A. J. B. Wace points out, in his article in the 
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Illustrated London News for September 18, 1926, is similar to those on certain clay 
bowls made in Cyprus about this time. The weapons of the ‘‘king’’ had pommels 
of gold or in one case of rock erystal, the grips being decorated with gold leaf 
bearing incised designs of a conventionalized four-petalled flower. The gold 
necklace found in this grave has beads V-shaped in form which fit into one another 
when strung together, while the necklace of the “‘princess’’ is formed of hollow 
beads in the shape of rosettes graduated in size, or rather there were two sizes, 
eighteen beads of the smaller and eighteen of the larger. These are in perfect 
condition and show an eight-petalled rosette with raised and hollowed out centre. 
The seal ring of the ‘‘princess’’ was made for an extraordinarily slim finger and 
the scene on the bezel, although beautifully cut is not easy to interpret. The 
signet rings of the king have not yet been cleaned but this ruler possessed some 
magnificent seal stones, three of which are of unusually large size (c. 0.04 m. in 
diameter), while two smaller ones are cut in a vivid green stone resembling mala- 
chite. One of the finest seals shows a lion pulling down a bull while two at least 
represent horses, one has two recumbent oxen and another a wild goat. 

In August, 1926, during the excavation by building contractors of the ground 
formerly occupied by the Royal Stables, a part of the so-called Wall of Hadrian 
was uncovered, which had been noted by Stuart and Revett and Judeich. The 
archaeological authorities were notified and Miss Papaspiridou of the staff of the 
National Museum paid daily visits thereafter. The section of the wall within 
this city block was entirely cleared and found to be definitely of Roman date, 
carelessly built with dressed stones on the outside covering a core of rubble com- 
posed of architectural fragments from older buildings and grave monuments, set 
in cement. Both inside and outside of this wall a great many tombs were dis- 
covered, all of which, of course, lie outside the nearby Themistoklean wall of the 
city. These tombs belong to many periods, reaching from the end of the sixth 
century B.c. down to Roman times. The most important objects found are a 
marble funerary statue of a Roman matron with a veil over her head, larger than 
life size and in an excellent state of preservation, a pelike in the red figured style 
of c. 440 B.c., a white lekythos on which the colors are beautifully preserved, 
dating from the end of the fifth century, together with quantities of fragments of 
lekythoi of admirable style, grave stelai and marble lekythoi of the fourth century. 
A very important discovery inside the wall was an inscription of the fourth century 
mentioning Demeter Propylaia as well as a painted stele approximately con- 
temporary with the Parthenon with a border done in matt red and witha scene 
showing two women. The excavations are still going on and in all probability a 
good many other objects will yet come to light. 

In the spring of 1926 Mr. W. A. Heurtley of the British School at Athens 
resumed his work in Macedonia begun in 1924 and 1925 on the two toumbas or 
mounds which lie at the north and south ends of a ridge overlooking the Vardar 
from the east, about thirty miles from its mouth. Vardino, the most northern 
of the two, according to Mr. Heurtley, ‘‘may have been once surrounded by water 
on three sides and it is unlikely that it lay on a north and south route directly. 
Vardar6ftsa perhaps stood at a point where a route coming from the south di- 
verged to skirt the east of Lakes Amdtovo (possibly the Homeric Amydon) and 
Ardzani, and an east-and-west route also may have crossed the Vardar here. It 
had in antiquity and has today a good spring of water.”” Most of the pottery 
found came from Vardaréftsa since Vardino is a much smaller mound whose 
surface had been disturbed in modern times. Stratified deposits of the Early 
Iron Age Pottery of Macedonia were found and from them Mr. Heurtley con- 
cludes that the pottery of this period appears to be a local one. In the main it 
represents a continuation of the preceding Mycenaean modified by certain ele- 
ments brought in by the northern newcomers. The contact with the “gean was 
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maintained for a short time but this was later broken and Macedonia lapsed into 
a period of stagnation which lasted until the fifth century B.c. An apparently 
parallel culture flourished in Thessaly in the Early Iron Age which Mr. Heurtley 
ventures to explain by supposing that the northern intruders passed on from 
Macedonia to Thessaly where the ‘‘ Mycenaean influence had been stronger and 
where a local geometric style still lingered.”” This produced certain differences 
in the pottery of the Early Iron Age in the two districts since the Thessalian is 
nearer the Mycenaean and adopted painted instead of incised geometric decoration. 


Towards the end of September and the beginning of October Professor George 
Soteriades carried out an investigation in the region of Marathon in order to find 
the site of the ancient village of Marathon which had never been identified by 
topographers nor archaeologists. Beginning with Herodotos’ account of the camp 
of the Athenian army before the battle with the Persians in September 490 B.c., 
Mr. Soteriades reasoned that the camp must have been near one of the four villages 
of the Marathon plain and therefore could not have been in the narrow valley of 
Vran& where it had been hitherto placed, since the situation was not adapted to a 
walled town nor were there any traces of ancient occupation there. The location 
of two of these four villages has been known for some time since the name of 
Oinoé has passed down to its modern descendant and Trikorythos has been fixed 
by the ‘‘three-headed hill’ near the village of Kato-Souli. Mr. Soteriades was 
therefore determined to find the site of the ancient village of Marathon and after 
that the route taken by the Athenians coming from Athens to meet the Persians 
and also the situation of the last village of the ‘‘ Tetrapolis,” that is Probalinthos. 
In the narrow pass between the mountain Agrieliki and the marsh of Brexisa 
(about 34-3414 kilometers from Athens) Mr. Soteriades found acropolis walls 2 m. 
wide with a circumference of about 300 m. which he identifies as the site of Mara- 
thon. These walls are made of blocks of stone cut from the rock of the mountain 
behind and do not extend along the northeast slope of the ridge since the natural 
cliff provides protection there. This citadel is placed upon a crag which is about 
one and a half kilometers from the Soros or burial mound for the fallen Athenians 


and commands the whole plain. It is scarcely a kilometer from the shore where re- 
mains of the ancient Roman port are visible in the sea and a canal cut to drain the 
marsh forms an exit to the sea. The town was also provided with a spring of good 
drinking water. Mr. Soteriades believes that the camp of the Athenians must 
have been near this town of Marathon in order to have access to necessary supplies, 
especially water, and to guard the pass to Athens and the road by which the army 
had come, namely, the route through Pallene-Mesogaia, not the longer way by 
Kephissia, Dionyso and over the mountains. A trial excavation near the wall of 
this acropolis produced numerous potsherds belonging to both the Classical and 
Geometric periods, while at the foot of the mountain were found large quantities of 
flint, probably reflecting pre-historic occupation. As for Probalinthos, its site, 
according to Mr. Soteriades, must be that near the farm of St. John above the 
thirty-four kilometer post on the Athens road where the crags project from the 
mountain of Agrieliki, thus giving rise to the name Probalinthos (Projecting Hill). 
There is found here also a spring of drinking water, ancient Greek marbles from 
large buildings, not simply remains of funerary monuments like the bases, pillars, 
etc., that were found in the vicinity of Vrané. Mr. Soteriades also investigated 
the inscription to Herodes Atticus found some time ago at Avlona and discovered 
that the other side bore a similar tribute to Regilla. This stone came from the 
arch of a gateway, the piers of which were of marble and measured 2 m. in length 
by 0.75 m. in width. Remains of walls nearby seem to belong to some addition or 
annex to the gateway. 

Professor Orlandos returned again to Stymphalos this summer and continued 
measuring and planning the walls of the city which may be followed for almost 
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their whole circuit. One gate on the side toward the lake was cleared and found 
to resemble, on a small scale, the Arcadian Gate of Messene. Two Roman houses 
were excavated northeast of the acropolis. The most important find, however, 
was a boundary stone beside the little temple which had been provisionally called 
the Heraion by Hiller von Gaertringen. This boundary stone shows that the 
temple was dedicated not to Hera but to Athena Polias. Another inscription 
found beside the modern mill, mentioned for the first time, the deme of the 
Stymphalians. The excavation of the Gothic cathedral was also continued this 
year and still more architectural members were found which constitute a valuable 
museum of Gothic architecture. Finally, Mr. Orlandos restored and cleaned the 
fountain discovered in 1924 which now, after all these centuries once more supplies 
the needs of wayfarers. 

At Molykreion two hours west of Naupactus on the Gulf of Corinth, Mr. 
Orlandos uncovered the temple of Poseidon whose dimensions (measured on the 
euthynteria) are 14.37 m. wide by 31.45 m. long. There are three steps to the 
crepidoma and not two as Woodhouse states in Aetolia (p. 324), where he also calls 
it a building and not a temple. These steps show draftings similar to those of the 
temple at Stratos (Arch. Delt., 1919, p. 6). The lines of all the interior division 
walls are preserved and in the foundations were found architectural members 
(column drums and epistyles) of an earlier Ionic temple in poros. The later temple 
belongs to the fourth century B.c. and had six Dorie columns on the front and 
thirteen on the sides. The drums of these columns, for the sake of economy, were 
made of two semi-circular pieces. Of the entablature only one triglyph remains. 
Two fragments of inscriptions were discovered, one of marble which bears the final 
letters of two names. This evidently comes from the base of a statue because on 
its upper side it has the dowel showing where the statue was attached. The 
lettering is fourth century in style. The other inscription is on a bronze plaque 
and bears part of a proxeny decree of the fourth (?) or third century B.c. The 
double colonnade beside the temple which had eleven columns or supports on each 
side of the dividing wall and was closed at the ends by walls, was also excavated. 
A short distance to the east of the temple another poorer temple was partly cleared. 
Mr. Orlandos made a topographical survey of the walls of the whole acropolis and 
a plan showing these in relation to the three buildings discovered as well as a 
cistern of the fourth century outside the walls. 

Instead of excavating this year at Nikopolis Mr. Orlandos studied the walls of 
the Christian city there. He made certain that the walls were built in the Chris- 
tian period by the discovery, at various points, of crosses made of bricks, built 
into the wall. He also measured the whole circuit indicating the towers and the 
gates and with reference to the date of the wall he concluded from the carved orna- 
ments and from the fact that pendentives were not used in the spherical domes of 
the towers that it is earlier than the time of Justinian, probably belonging to the 
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HE following report on the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY was presented by President Magoffin, 
Chairman of the ‘‘Committee for the Reorganization of the 
American Journal of Archaeology,’ to the Council at its 
annual meeting at Harvard, December 28, 1926. 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY from its beginning has 
not deviated from the path of scientific excellence. It is the only 
publication of its kind in this hemisphere. That high recognition 
which it won at its inception has never been lost, but rather the 
JOURNAL has by its merit gained in esteem. 

There is, however, yet room for improvement. The value of the 
JOURNAL would be vastly enhanced were money available to increase, 
to enlarge, and to better its illustrations; and to develop the section 
Book Reviews. A more generous policy in regard to editorial 
honoraria and contributors’ reprints awaits only an increase of 
income. 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY and the History of the 
Fine Arts (1885-1896) as the First Series of the JouRNAL was called, 
the thirty volumes of the AMeRICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Second Series (1897-1926), the seventeen volumes of Annual Reports 
(1880-1896), the three volumes of the Classical and the five volumes 
of the American Series show the value and the promise of this, the 
scientific publication of our Archaeological Institute of America. 

Nevertheless it has been a hard struggle and a continuous one to 
provide the funds necessary to keep the JourNAL at its high standard. 
To maintain this standard and to make the desired and necessary 
improvements, it is indispensable to have the assurance of a sufficient 
and a regular income. Our JouRNAL has fairly won its place, and 
withal a fame not only national but international. It is quite im- 
possible to believe that its merit, when properly presented, will fail 
to obtain financial support. 

It seems therefore to be as fitting as it is timely, upon this, the 
occasion of the forty-seventh annual meeting of the Council of the 
Institute, to announce the need for an Endowment of not less than 
two hundred thousand dollars, the income of which will guarantee 
the publication and distribution of an annual edition of eight thou- 
sand quarterly numbers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Increased circulation will take care of itself. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


OF 
PUBLICATIONS of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


American Journal Of Archaeology 
Second Series. One volume (four numbers) annually, beginning 1897. Vols. I-XXVI, $5.00 
each Vols. XXVII, $6.00 18 vols. of I, 16 of II, 12 of III, 18 of IV, 16 of V, 15 of 
VI, 25 of VII, 25 of VIII, 24 of X, 7 of XV, 10 of XVIII, 11 of XXVIII, and misc. 
nos. of Vols. I XXX. 


Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute of America 
One volume annually, beginning 1910. Vols. I-XII, $1.00 each Vol. XIII, $1.50 
1 vol. of I, 20 of II, 22 of III, 22 of IV, 30 of VII, 14 of XI, 34 of XIII, 14 of XV, 32 
of XVI, and misc. nos. of Vols. I-IV. 


Bulletin of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
Each, $0.50. 38 vols. of I, 42 of II, 49 of III, 53 of IV. 


Annual Reports of Archaeological Institute of America 
Each, $0.50 3 vols. of VI, 25 of VII, 23 of VIII, 16 of IX, 16 of X, 24 of XI, 20 of 
XII, 17 of XIII, 20 of XIV, 22 of XV, 21 of XVI, 15 of XVII 


Annual Reports of American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
Each, $0.50. 19 vols. of I, 13 of II. 


Annual Reports of Managing Committee of School at Athens 
Each, $0.50. 49 vols. of I, II, III, 46 of IV, 42 of V-VI and 380 misc. nos. of Vols. VII 
to XXVII 


Papers—cClassical Series 
Vol. I. (1882.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1881. By JosepH THacHeR CLARKE. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 42 copies for sale 
Vol. II 1897.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883. By JosepH THACHER 
CrarKe. Illustrated. $3.50. 33 copies for sale. 
Vol. III. No. I 1890.) Telegraphing among the Ancients. By A.C. $0.50. 30 


copies for sale 


Papers—American Series 
Vol. I 1881 1. Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians of New 
Mexico. 2. Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos. By A. F. Banpe ier. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 103 copies. 
Vol. IN (1892 Part II of Bandelier’s Report. Illustrated. $3.00. 129 copies 
Vol. \ 1890.) Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the United 
States. By A. F. Banpetter. Map. Boards 2.00. 155 copies 


Papers—American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
$1.50. 39 vols. of I, 83 of IT, 20 of III, 82 of IV, 61 of V, 40 of VI 


Reports 

Report on the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia in 1884, 1885. By Witt1am Hayes Warp 1886.) 
Pp. 33. Paper. $0.50. 49 copies. 

Report of the Fellow in American Archaeology, 1902-05. A Comparative Study of the Mayas 
and the Lacandones. By Atrrep M. Tozzer. Pp. xiii, 195. 41 plates Paper. 
$1.25 162 copies 

Index to Publications of the Institute and of the School at Athens, 1879-89. By W.S. Merritu. 

1891.) Pp. 89. Boards. $1.00. 116 copies 
Supplementary Papers of the American School in Rome. 75 copies of Vol. I, 113 of II 


The Argive Heraeum 
By Cuarves Wa.pstern, with the codperation of G. H. Cuase, H. F. DeCov, T. W. Heermance, 
J.C. Hoppry, A. M. Lytucoe, R. Norton, R. B. Ricwarpson, E. L. Tirton, H. 8. 
WasHineton and J.R. Intwovolumes. Large quarto. Vol. I, 1902; 
Vol. II, 1905. $10.00 for the two volumes, unbound 
All publications of the Institute and the Affiliated Schools may be procured through the 
Archaeological Institute of America, New York University, University Heights, New York. 
A discount of 50 per cent is offered to clear up extra back stock 


